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Preface 



F or the last t^vo Lbousand years and imre the West has been drawn 
to, involved m> and fascinated by the culture, religion, resources^ 
and politics of the Middle East. First the Greeks, then the Romans, 

; later the Western Europeans^ and now the Americans are discu^tring 
^ the Middle East and its peoples. Historically, the area has been 
labeled the Orient, the East, the Levant, or the Near East; at present 
the most widely used term is the Middle East. 

The United Slates, because of her great power and world position 
" since the end of World War O, finds herself concerned with the con¬ 
temporary problems of the Middle East, In general, Americans of 
today, many of whom have fust become cognizant of the existence of 
^ the Middle East, find numerous aspects of its Ufe and aBairs quite 
nninlelligible. This is particularly tnie when c™plesilies arc 

expressed In the various and often oonBicting prtsnounccmcnts of 
prepiigandists for the Arabs, the Israelis and Zionism, the imperialists, 
the oil companies, the internationalists, the isolattonisls, the various 
ntitionaflsms of the Nfiddle East, and all sundry interests. 

T The attempt of this volume has been to present a brief account 
j of the contemporary Middle Eastern scene so that the beginning 
^ ^ college student or general reader can place the area in its proper 
setting and perspective. Many of the present situations and problems 
^ cannot be appreciated or evaluated properly without a knowledge 
V and comprehension of the past, since the contemporary civilization 
I - of the Middle East probably has deeper and more significant roots 
^ in its past cultiire and experience than many other civilizations- 

With this in mind, it was deemed advisable to begin the stor>', 
after a short inlrnduction^ with the life of the prophet Muhammad 
and the revolutionary changes that he made upon the society of his 
! t!iTie+ From this point the narrative has been carried forward, chang- 
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fng the ceDtrai Zoccis of the from Nfeduia to Dainiisciis to Engh' 
dad lo Asia ^f^Dor lo l^anbu] and hack to the Arab bndit as the 
fortunes of the area have developed, and at the same time examining 
each era more in detail as the present is approached^ 

Certain technicalities have been simplified for the beginner. The 
titles of many positions, past and present, have been tnuislated into 
English equivalents in aider not to ooufuse the reader with strange 
words or tire his ^es with unfamiliar comhmatiDns of letters and 
words. The transliteration of Middle Eastern proper names has al¬ 
ways presented difficidties. In Western literature pertaining to the 
Middle East, one can find the name of the Prophet rendered as 
\fuhaminad, Mohammad, Mohammad, ^tohamed, Mahomet, Mehmed, 
Mehmel, Mehemet, and several other ways. In tJjis book, Muhammad 
has been used for .Arabs, Mehmed for Turks, and Mohammed for 
some others when individnals spelled the name in that fashion. For 
most words a spelling has been employed that would render them 
and their pronunciation most easily adopted by Amencan readers. 
Where names of places or people have acquired a widely accepted 
W^tem spelling, those fonns have been used. 

Since almost every volume concerning detailed or specialiTed as¬ 
pects of Middle Eastern life and affairs contains considerable hiblio- 
graphical materialp and because of the exceUent and ^vide coverage 
provided in Bichard Ettiughaiisen s A Selected and AMnatated Bibliog- 
taphy of Books and FeriodimJs in Western Languages denUng with 
the Near and Middle East Wiih Special Emphasis on Mediaeval and 
Modem Times (The Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C., 1952 
^d 1954)^ the inclusion of an extensive hibliographv has not been 
felt necessary. The hibliogmphical entries at the end of the chapters 
have been supplied to indicate to the beginning student where easily 
accessible additional material on partienbr subjects may be obtained. 
These titles arc suggested to serve as second steps for inquiring 
students who wish to dig more deeply into the many topics disciisscd 
only summarily in this text. 

In gathering material for this volume ft has been necessary- to refer 
to a wide range of books, produced after years of diligent research 
and study by several geiH^raticns of scholars in various lands. All 
will recognize my debt to these; students familiar with the literature 
^hc diverse aspects of Middle Eastern history will appreciate my’’ 
indebtedness to scholars of other years. This text could not have 
been written without their labors. 

Through the years It has been my good fortune to obtain a closer 
knowledge of many aspects of Middle Eastern affairs and society 
through personal conv-ersations and correspondence ^vith many indi- 
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viduDils concerned vvith that area of die world. Without mendoorng 
najiics, I wish to thank them for the contributiiCKns thej' ha^ e made, 
sometime^ unknowingly, to this texL Specifically [ desire to pay 
tribute to iosipiiing teachers and rnentors who have given me a better 
understanding of general and detailed problems and periods of 
Middle Eastern history. They are Frederick fl. Artz of Obeiliii Col¬ 
lege; Dr. Edgar J. Fisher of Amherst, Virginfa; the late Albert Howe 
Lybyer of the University of Illinois; Philip K. Hitti and the late WaJ- 
ter Livingston Wright, Jr., of Fiinceton University; and Paul Wittek 
of the University of London. 

In addition to these 1 am under deep obligation to my colleagues 
Professors WHliani F, McDonald and John R. ftarvdall for their criti¬ 
cism and aid in regard to certain chapters. Also, Dr. Halford L. Hos¬ 
kins of the Library of Congress and Professor George G. Amakis of 
the University of Texas read the entiie volume, offered valuable 
suggesdons^ and caught nuinerous errors and slips. Mr. J. Merle Rife, 
State Teachers College^ Indiana, Pennsylvania, was most helpful in 
assisting in the compilation of the bibhogrupbical references. 

However, any faults in fact or fudgment which remain are my 
sole responsibility. Further recogoition is due The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Graduate School lor assistance in the pzepaxatiOD of the manu¬ 
script. 

Tliis text could not have been prepared without the tolerance and 
co-operation of my entire family^ which has lived ivith the manu¬ 
script for several years. 

Sydney Nettleton Fisher 

Woithingtan, Ohio. 
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Geographic Prolcgue 


G£OG£lJLFH¥ 

I n the EDid'tu^eDdedi ceolmy the term MieM/f Ees^ refers to dtat 
of the world comprising the pre^Dt political states of Lebanon, 
Syria* Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwayi, Bahrayn, Qatar, Tm- 
ciaJ Oman and Muscat* Oman, Aden and Aden Protectorate, Yemen, 
Egypt, Sudan, Turkeyi and Iran. In additton, Middle East is empLoyed 
as a cidtural dcsignadOD for a society and civilizatioa found not only in 
that region but al^ to a certaiD degree lii a number ol adjacent localities 
such as Afghanistan, Pakistan, Libya, Timisia* Algeria* and Morocco, 
Two geographic features of the Middle East have been signiEcant in 
all periods of history. Its location has gtvea it an important, sometimes 
strategic, position between Africa and Eurasia, and between the Medi¬ 
terranean world and the Asia of India and the Far East, Nations, tribes* 
traders, armies, ami pilgrims—peoples on the move—have traversed 
the Middle East, finding the land bridge convenient and along the way 
discovering the wealth of the area and the civilization of its people. 

The second important geographic feature is the relative magnitude 
of the Middle East. Arabia, the central land mass of the Middle East, 
embraces an area about the same siie as that of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River plus Texas and California. The southern shore 
facing the Indian Ocean from Aden to Muscat is as far as from New Or¬ 
leans to Boston^ on the west, the Red Sea is as wide as Lake Erie is long, 
and the distance from Aden to Port Said is nearly the same as from New 
York to Oenver, Northward from Arabia proper to the Turkish Sootier 
is another 400 miles. If then Egypt, Iran, and Turkey are added* the 
area becomes equivalent to that of continental United States, 
Stretching out a^ooo miies westward in a nanrow band from the mouth 
s 
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of the Mile River to the Atlantic Ocean lies North Africa, a ctiltural part 
of the Nfiddle East since the end of the seventh century. Moreowr, this 
delimitation of the Middle East has omitted Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
end Paldstan, with such historic cities as Bukhara, Samarkand, Kabul, 
and Lahore. Thus, the physical size of the Middle East becomes im¬ 
pressive to Europeans and Americans who are accustomed to seeing the 
area pictured on maps of Asia or Africa, the large dontinenbs, 

FBYSIOCRAFHY 

The geologic characteristics of the Middle East show a wide variety 
of land featuns; great areas covered by water; low-lying land aud 
swampy regions creating coal beds; and folds of the earth’s crust to form 
mountains and create faults. In the last six or seven thousand years, 
how'ever. there is little evidence of any important physiographloal 
change except that the deltas of most of the rivers have grown and ex¬ 
tended the land seaward. In western Turkey, for example, camels and 
cattle now graze on the flood pbin of the Meander River in front of the 
ancient walls of Miletus and Phene, in the exact spot where the Persian 
fleet vanquished the Creeks five centuries before Christ. 

Arabia, in general, is a tilted plateau, slanting upward from the north¬ 
east to the southwest with a sharp drop in Yemen from la.ooo feet 
down to the Red Sea. Central Turkey and central Iran are elevated 
plateaus, in places reaching an altitude of fi.ooo feet. Rugged mountains 
dominate Middle Eastern geography. From a high center in northwest¬ 
ern Iran in the neighborho^of Mt. Ararat, mountain ranges up to i8,- 
ooD feet in altitude branch out in several chains: the Eiburz group run- 
nidg eastward south of the Caspian Sea; the Zagros system, a wide 
series of ranges protruding in a southeasterly direction to Afghanistan 
and India; and the famed Taurus Mountains, pushing southwestward 
to the Mediterranean and separating the Anatolian Plateau from Arabia. 

Rivers have played an important role in society and have deeply in- 
fluepced the development of dvilization in the Middle East, Two are 
fabled and basic in the history of the area: the Nile aod the Tigris Eu¬ 
phrates. Flowing from central Africa and Abyssinia, the Nile passes 
through a relatively flat region in the Sudan until it reaches the cataract 
zone north of Khartoum, where a gorge has been cut Below Aswan, the 
Nile flows through a well-developed valley about six miles wide to 
Cairo, where the delta begins. In August the river starts to rise in Eevpt 
reaching its peak tn September, eighteen feet above the low of April 
and May. Aimiially some no million tons of sediment, rich in mineral 

substances, are carried into Egs pt and more than half of this sill reaches 
the delta. 

The other great river syslem-the Tigris-Euphrates-rlses fn the 
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filghtands of easlem T iirkey, Winter snowfall feeds both streams, w^hich 
turn and tw^ist through precipitous add narrow defiles emptying out 
upon the plateau plains of Syria and Kurdistan. Hushing southward, 
they converge upon Baghdad but meet only about 230 miles farther on 
where they forrn the Shatt-al-Arab, which flows gently for about sev¬ 
enty-five miles to the Persian Gulf. The fall in the river beds betw^eed 
Asia Minor and Baghdad is very marked^ produddg a swift cunent with 
strong erosive powers. The rivers are at their lowest Ln September and 
October but begin to rise appiectably in E>eceinbeT to reach EockI stage 
of about eighteen feet in April for the Tigris and about eleven feet in 
May for the Euphrates, Widiin histone times the Tigris and the Euphra¬ 
tes and the former s t%va Iranlad tributari^—the Karkeb and the Karun 
^filled Id the Feisian Gulf from near the site of Baghdad to the present 
shore line. No longer a tributary, the Karkeh is dissipated at the present 
time in the marshes of lower Mesopotamia^ 

One of the most renowned and romantic geoigiaphic spots of the Mid¬ 
dle East has been the Straits — ^the w^alerway from the Black Sea to the 
Aegean Sea. At the northern end is the present-day Bosphorus^ a six- 
teen-mile strait varying in width from nearly two miles to 547 yards at 
the narrowest point Everywhere the chamtel is deep, 400 feet in spots, 
and the drop off at the edge so sharp that vessels requiring considerable 
draft may tie up at many places along shore and tinload directly upon 
the road mrining alongside. On a point of land where the Bosphorus 
empties into the Sea of Marmara stands one of the great cities of the 
Middle East—variously known as Byzantium, Constantinoplen or Istan¬ 
bul, Dotted with a number of istandls, the Sea of Maimara is sLity^ miles 
w^de and extends some 125 miles southwestw^ard to the Dardanelles. 
This historic passage, often called the Hellespont, is twenty-five miles 
long and is wider than the Bosphoms, varying from 2^ miles to ^ mOes 
at its southern end, where it empties into the Aegean. These three bod¬ 
ies of w^aler^ taken collectively, have been kno^vn through the years as 
the Straits, separating Europe from Asia yet semog as a strong connect¬ 
ing link between East and West. Economically, politically, and stra¬ 
tegical ly, the Straits Iiavc been important throughout all history^ 

C LI A T E 

During the Fourth Cbclat Periodp some 25,000 years ago, when much 
of Europe and northern Asia was covered with an ice shcel> the Middle 
East and the Sahara regions were moist and dotted w ith lakes and seas, 
n w'ell-watered wooded land abounding w'itb game. As the ice receded^ 
the desert area between the tropic and the temperate zones appeared. 
Little change, however, has occurred in the dimate of the xMiddle East 
in the last five thousand years. 
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Rainfall along tho shorts of the Mediterraueaii, Black, and Caspian 
Seas comes for the most part during the winter months. Many areas re¬ 
ceive an average annual fall of tbiriy inches. As one piogresses mlajid, 
however^ the average drops appreciably; E^pt and the plateaus of 
Arabia^ Iran, and Turkey have a desert climate. Moreover»the rains are 
not only seasoiial but almost capricious. Damascus has an average an¬ 
nual rainfall of about ten Inches^ but four ioches have fallen in one 
morning. The mountainous areas of eastern Turkey and Iran receive 
more moisture, hut here, too, winter is the wet season, with much of the 
precipitation occurring in the form of snow. The one exception is the 
monsoon region of southern and southwestem Arabia, which gets most 
of its rainfall in the months of July, August, and September. 

Temperatures depend upon latihide and altitude, and winter in the 
mountains of Arabia can be quite hitter. Summer temperatures in 
Egypt, Arabia, Iran, and the interior of Turkey are hot, over lOO* Fp, 
during the day, but nights are txjol everywhere except in some of the 
lower valleys where the humidity is high, 

FLORA AND FAUNA 

For the last 3,000 years a process of deforestation has denuded most 
of the laud in the Middle East- Son>e stands of oak, beech, pine, juniper, 
and boxwood remain on the slopes of the Elburz Mountains, in east Asia 
Minor, and of the Lebanon Mountains. Elsewhere the land would be 
bare but for Cypresses in cemeteries and gardens and poplars along 
streaiias and urigatton ditdies. In the Middle East wood has been a 
prized building material and the principal fuel from the beginning of 
history until the advent of coal and oiL 

It has been estimated that um^ncem about bnd couservation over 
the last 5,000 years has resulted in the destructian of ninety percent of 
the forest and topsoil resources of the Middle East. But absence of 000- 
cem cannot be said to eidsl with respect to the cultivation of edible 
flora of the area. Wheat, barley, rye, broad beans, lentils, onions, leeks, 
garUc, figs, grapes, Tnelons, pomegranates, pears, plums, apples, peaches" 
apricots, almonds, walnuts, olives, and dates are the principal plants 
and trees developed from the native vegetation of the area. 

Domestication of native animals of the Middle East probably began 
about the same time that the land was beginning to he cultivated. In 
what order it is difficult to tell, but at some very early time the dog 
(probably first), sheep, goat, pig. ojt. and ass were tamed and made (o 
work or to provide food and clothing for man. Domesticated horses and 
camels were introduced into the area from farther east in Asia in the 
second millennium before Christ Aj the forests became scarcer the pig 
was replaced by more economical all-purpose animals like the os, goat 
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and sheepi and the arrival nf the canid made habitadon in the desert 
possible and facilitated Middle Easlem nomadism in Arabia proper. 

Tiio waters teem with fish. The Caspian has long been noted for its 
sturgeon and caviar. The Black Sea and the Bosphorus abound in tuna, 
nia<^Tel, and herring of many excellent varieties. And the eastern 
Mediterranean, fed by the vegetable matter of the Nile, bas continued 
through the centuries to be an attractive and productive spot for fish of 
all kinds. 

RESOVBCEa 

Tbe significant natural resources of the Middle East have been, and 
still are, the availability and interrelationship of water^ soib sun, plants, 
and animals to produce a propitious agricultural life. Other natural re- 
sources are the eatcellent clays with which the bricks, pots, and finer 
ceramics of many cultures have been fashioned, MountaioSi lava extru¬ 
sions along the geologic faults, and rock formations laid bare by river 
erosion have provided eatensivc quarries for basalt, granite, marble, 
porphyry, sandstone,, and limestone. 

Cold, sQver* copper, and iron occur in easily workable ores, and their 
ready utilizatioii sounded tbe deatli knell of the Neolithic age. The 
presence of other metals such as tin and mcke! with coppCT led the way 
to the development of branze and brass. Deposits of these metals have 
been worked almost continuously up to the present, and the output has 
been of considerable value in the economy and life of the area. In tbe 
twentieth century other metals have come to the fore. Chromium aud 
manganese are found £n sizable deposits; and small amounts of anti¬ 
mony, molybdenum, mercury* and cobalt are available. Coal and Ugalte 
exist in considerable amount in Turkey and Iran, but only in recent 
years have these beds been exploited. 

The greatest of the natural resources of the Middle East of the twen¬ 
tieth century, beyond land and water* is oil. Small fields have been lo¬ 
cated in Turkey* Egy^pfi Israel, but tbe large ones are those of 

Khuzistan in Iran, those of Mosul-Kirkuk in Iraq, and those along the 
Tersian Gulf in Saudi Arabia, Kuwayi, Bahrayn, and the shaykhdoms of 
tlie Persian Gulf. No one yet knows the full extent of the oil reserves of 
tbe Middle East; but its knmvn reser\^« alone far outstrip those of any 
other oil-produdng region, and the presence of this nattiraj resource is 
rapidly changing tbe world importance of the Middle East. 

PEOPLE 

Tlie Middle East, therefore* blest with a warm climate., a fertile soil, 
native animals and plants suitable for food, waters avaiJabte for con¬ 
trolled irrigation, and varied mineral rc^urces* was an area of the 
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world favorable for the propagation of mankind, for the increase In 
mans standard of living, and for the growth of an organized society. 

Throaghout the ages the finest resource of the Middle East has been 
people—man. Anthropologists, archeologists; and genetidsts may yet 
Unravel the twisted and indistinct story of life and the wanderings of 
pre-historic Hotno sapiciw in the Middle East. It seems quite ceituin, 
however, that around 15^000 sjc., as the Fourth Glacial Period termi¬ 
nated. the well-watered regions of Arabia aod the Sahara were inhab¬ 
ited hy men of the MediteTranean race. Throu^ the ten millennia of 
the Mesolithic age as the ice cap was retreating to Scandinavia, how¬ 
ever, Arabia and the Sahara became desiccated and their inhabitants 
moved northward and seaward. Some in east Africa became tbe ances¬ 
tors of the Hamites of Egypt; others in Arabia clung to the shares of 
the Persian Gulf or moved to the scruthem highlands. The latter became 
known to tbe world as Semites. Another branch of the Mediterranean 
rac3e lived on the Iranian plateau, where many of the plants and animals 
were domesticated. As these peoples moved with their advanced cul¬ 
ture into other parts of the Middle East and into Europe, the Neolithic 
ag« wrtis bom. 

With the advent of Neolithic man into the valleys of the Indus the 
Tigris-Euphnites, and the Nile our civUiiatioo bad its beginnings' Be^ 
cause of the annual flooding of the rivers and the annual renewing of 
the soil and its fertility from the silt deposited, the Neolithic agricultur¬ 
ist could continue to cultivate the same fields vear after year genera¬ 
tion after geoeration. Even a p.irtia] nomadisiii became nnn^icflssary- 
a stable stationary society evolved. Records accumulated and history in 
the Middle Ea^t began. ^ 
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m!? v!li‘ ' Middle Eatt; Henry Holt 

New York, 195,. An excellent antbopoIoEical introduetiaTL Tl 
Mid^ East written in a styk easily undwtood by ihe hym^n and 
be beginning stud«t. The .uthor is an out^taading aulhoK^^ 

I r ^ “ '* Middle EaJ. For nJy^ 

!w has been a curator of tbe museum of the Univenity of PenJ^. 
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% Culetim S, Cboo, Tfie fiacet of Evropet MacnUllab, Hew Yorlc, 1939. 
Thu is m earlier 2nd more genenl st^dy of the peoples dI Europe, 
and It includes the Middle East. 

a W„ B. Fisher, The MidiUe Eatti A Fhjfsksah Social and Regional Ce- 
ogmpht/: Methuen, London^ The only volume of fti land. Au¬ 
thoritative yet easily read by the beginner in the field of geography 
or Middle Eastern studies. The author is a professor at the Uiuvcrsily 
of Aberdeen. 

4 Narton S. Chuburg^ ed^ The Fattem cf Asfa; Freritfce-Hallp Nefw 
York* 1958. Seven f^pten on the geography of the Middle East are 
wntten by John R. EandaTI, piofassor of geography at Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. 

5 C. U. Aiiens-Eappers, An fntredbe^xon to the AntJimpfdogy cf the 
Meor East In Aneienf and Recent Timeei N.V* N'^oord-bolhiiidsclie uit- 
geversmaatschappjj, Amrterdamp 1934. Ao earlier yet modem study 
of the physfenl anthropology of the Middle East. 


CHAPTER 2 


Pre-klamic Politics and Society 
in the Middle East 


THE BISE OF CIVILISATION 

S cholars stiU debate ^vhether Western civilization began Gust in the 
Nile Valley or in Mesopotamia along the Tig^is-Euphiatcs River^ 
Whichever came Erst, it can be shown that each arrived in the area al¬ 
ready in a transitiQiinl stage from the Neolithic age to the Early Bronze 
age, that each brought with it domesticated plants and aninmls (many 
of which were of conunon ori^n)^ but that each in its new habitat 
developed an urban civilization largely autochthonous in. character# 
Somewhat before the year 4000 a.c, the Sumerian people arrived at 
one of the mouths of the Tigris^Eupbrates River. W^crc they came from 
has not been determined with any e?cactitiidej hut they were an Asi- 
ante type of the Meditettanean race and spoke a language wholly unre¬ 
lated to any known tongue. There in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley^ Su¬ 
merian city-states evolved with society divided into technological-social 
classes—nobility, priests, traders, farmers, and artisans^^visions 
whidi have persisted as constant factois in all Middle Eastern civiliza¬ 
tions. Sboi% thereafter other peoples fiom the shores and watered 
places of Arabia were drawn to the pTOsperous Sumerian cities. They 
spoke a language belanging to the Semitic family* the basic tongue 
arising in the Arabian peninsula. Thus* very early in history, the Sume¬ 
rians became a mbced people. 

Farther north along the middle Euphrates about the beginning of the 
third millennium M,, Semites* probably from the desert, founded the 
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state of Akkad, For a tbousnod years the SymeriOD and the SenuHt 
states were ajfdent rivals. Cities such as Lagash, Akkad^ end Ur, each 
had its day and then passed the scepter to another. At times, Mesopo- 
t^iJa was uaited to confront a third force—the Elamites, a non-Seniitic 
ethnic group from Elam (Susa) on the Karkeb River, The Sumerian 
element in the area, however, was poliUcaliy submerged by the union of 
all of Mesopotamia under the Amorite (Seimtic} HaimnuTabi of Baby- 
bn about the year 1700 b.c. 

At approximately the same tunc the Sumeiians appeared in Mesopo^ 
tamiap liamites began to de^^ebp a dvilizatian along the Mile, Some 
came from East Africa^ and others from North Africa ^ the Hamitic 
tongue of the early Egy-plians was a blending nf the two. The nature nf 
the landf the Emnnal Booding of the Nile, the local presence of copper 
(which began to be worked about 3000 and the relative isolation 
of the Nile Valley by the surrounding deserts were conducN'e to the 
establishment of an absolute monarchy and a Sounshing culture- 

Early in the second nUlknoium b.c, Indo-Eumpcaus from eastern 
Europe and western Asia began a southwEud movement, exerting pop¬ 
ulation pressures upon the whole of the Middle East. In a succession of 
thrusts, tJiese intruders w'ith bromie and iron weapons and horses and 
cameb pushed ahead of them into the Middle East such nan-|ndo-Eu- 
ropeans aa the Kassites and the Hyksos. The Kassltes came down with 
horses from the Zagros Mountains to rule Mesopotamia through most of 
the second mdlenrunm b.cl; and the Hyksos came with their horse- 
drawn chariots to rule Egypt for ti.%^o centuries beginning about 1600 
B.q:, La ter ^ genuine Indo-European waves brought Hittltes, Armenians, 
Achaean and DoriiiTi Greeks, Philistines, Modes, Persians^ Macedonians^ 
Parthians^ Romans, and Sasanids. Between these invasioiis and con¬ 
quests of the northmen, flamitc rulers reappeared in Egypt, and Se¬ 
mitic tribes such as Amorites, Assyrians, Aranoeans, Canaanites^ Phoe¬ 
nicians, Hebrew^s, Nabateans, Palmyrenes, and Ghassanids moved 
from the Arabian peninsula to establish states in hfesopotamia^ Syria, 
or PalestirLe, 

Each group of invaders, at the time of its airivai upon the Middle 
Eastern scene and in its first contact with Middle Eastern dvdizaticn, 
w^ leading a nomadic or pastoral life. The transition to an organized 
life on the Middle Eastcni pattern of greater spednlizatjon and division 
of labor produced turmoil and strains^ but the trnnsitiDn was always 
made suM^essfuUy wUhin the span of a few generations so that a con¬ 
tinuity prevailed and civilrmtion was ever victorious. Each added 
something in religion^ the ait cf wTiting+ metaliiirgical skills, political 
organization, transportation, irrigation, or astronomy, and within b brief 
period the know^ledge became widespread over the entire arca^ 
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ANCIINT E^iiPIRES 

By the begmning of the Erst miU^onlum the Middle East was 
rapidly beeomiiig one eultural region, and a number of eloris were 
made to unite the area politically. Throughout the second mUlenniuin 
B,c., the Egyptian pharaohs sought and from time to time held coptrol 
of Syria and Palestiue. Mesopotamian longs, however, vied with the 
pharaohs for these provinces; and from that age until the present only 
when both Egypt and Mesopotamia have been weak or evenly matched 
has the Syrian coast been able to maintain its independence. 

One of the great empires controlling a major part of the Middle East 
was that of the Assjitans, whose capital was at Nine^'eh on the upper 
Tigris in Mewpotamia. Iron weapons, a disciplined army, a tight bu¬ 
reaucracy. and iron battering rams mounted on wheels gave the Semitic 
Assyrians such an advantage In the seventh century b.cl that Nineveh 
held sway from Sinai to the Caspian Sea and from the Persian Gulf to 
the plains of central Asia Minon However, over-eitension of the empire 
and exhausting battles, coupled with luxury, indolence!, and unwise tax¬ 
ation, weakened the army and the government so that Nineveh with its 
palace and great library was sacked by Iranians in league with another 
Semitic group which established its capital at Babylon on the Euphra¬ 
tes^ Comprising the full Fertile Crescent from Sinai to the Persian Gulf, 
this new Chaldean empire won fame from the Tiangirig gardens.*" from 
the Babylonian captivity of the Hebrews, and from such names as 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar- 

Upon the fall of Nineveh the unity of the Middle East was destroyed 
until the Persians, a smaE group of Iranians from the southeastern end 
of the Zagros range, reunit^ the areas of the previous Assyrian empire 
and added Cree:k Asia Minor, Byzantium, Thrace, the Nile \ alley to 
the Sudan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the Punjab, Bactrin, and Sogdi- 
ana. With the establishment of the Persian Empire in the sixth century 
B.C:. Semitic rule in the Middle East was crushed for over a thousand 
years. It was not until the rise of the Arabs under the banners of Islam 
that the Indo-Europeans lost their hegemony. 

Checked at Marathon in 490 b.c. and at Thermopylae a decade later, 
the Persians maintained their power in the M iddlo East by an imperial 
system of government which skitlfully combined local autonomy w'ith 
centralized authority and responsibility. This form of government fash¬ 
ioned by the Persians was adopted in most essentials by succeeding 
rulers for over two thousand years and established a governmental pat¬ 
tern which became accepted as a part of Middle Eastern civilization. 
The twenty-three provinces or satrapies of the Persian Empire w^ere or¬ 
ganized along lines of nationalities, and local independence was real to 
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a. considei^ble degree, Tjixes and were the miportant re<juire^ 

ments; a governor (satrap)^ a general, and a secretaryj each, reporting 
independently to (he royal residence (Susa, Babylo^ or Peisepolis), 
preserved Persian nde. 

Another seCTct of Persian siicc^ was the advancement of communi¬ 
cations and transpartahon. Good roads from the frontier to the heart of 
the empire were kept open under constant repair and surveitbnee. The 
old canab between the Nile and the Red Sea were cleaned so that the 
Phoenicians, the stalwarts of the Persian fleet, could sail directly from 
the Persian Gulf to the Meditetraneaiip In the end^ however, the old 
story was repeated: the emperors grew decadent; the traveling inspec¬ 
tors of the empire became careless; and oomiptioap inefficiencj', and in¬ 
competence developed. 


AUEXA.NUER AND THE CREEKS 


Athens and Sparta, highly civilized s^tes on the Huge of the ancient 
Middle East, resisted Pmian attacks from Thrace and the sea, even 
though Greek mercenaries by the thousands fought zn the Persian ar¬ 
mies ajid participated in Persian dvil wars. Although Greek contingents 
Were usually lost in the heterogeneous mob that made up the army of 
the later years of the Persian Empire, the episode of Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand is well known. Greek merchants perietrated most parts 
of the empire; and the Middle East, including Greece, enjoyed a pe¬ 
riod of prosperity which came from a century of relative peace and 
stability. 


In the fourth century b.c. a new Indo-Europi^a people related to 
the Greeks began their ascent to power under Philip of Macedon. By 
the use of heavier armor and ihc iotegration of cavalry and tlie 
Macedonian phalaru, Greece was subjected to his rule. But Greece 
captured the mind and spirit of his son, Alejtander, perhaps through his 
private tutor, the famed Aristotle. The campaigns and conouests of 
Alexander the Great and the cr^tion of hii vast Gieek empire have 
been retold through the age$ by coum[«» pnebs. romantics, and hLslo- 
nans of many la nds and races. 


After defeating the Persian aimy in 334 ii.c. the young AJeaander. 
^ly l^cti^-hvQ years old, swept all before him. Asia Minor, Svria, 
Palestine Egypt, Mesopotamia, Irati, and India to the Indus had been 
™nqu«ed and ™n«Iidated into an empire before his death in 3^3 a.c 
Alexander had hoped to unify the entire Middle East into one lasting 
empire. He marri^ an ^yjatic prinecss and commanded hts army 
officers^to fol^w his example. But His untimely death left only his chief 

Itol^v in eventual!^ divided: 

Ptolemy in Egypt. AnMgonus in Asia Minor, Antipatex and Cassander 
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m Macedonia and Greece, Seleucu^ in Asia, and a auiriber of lesser 
officers in sc:at|eTed comers ol the Middle East. 

Following the break-up ol Alexander's empire, the Middle East fell 
heir to a century of international political anarchy and intennittent 
wars; yet it erijoyed a period of vast trade and wealth as well as many 
decades of important mtellectual and artistic activity* It was the apogee 
of the brilliant Hellenistic Age which persisted for two centuries more 
until the last vestige of Ptolemaic nde io Egypt had ended with 
Cleopatra's suicide and the Nile Valley became a Romaji province, 

TH£ BOM AN EMPJBE A NP ITS SUCCESSOES 

At the invitation of Egypt, Bhodes, and Pergamum, Rome became 
the arbiter of Middle Eastern aHairSp and naval disarmament agree¬ 
ments turned the Mediterranean into a vast Roman lake. Except for the 
Tigris-Euphrates area the Middle East bad virtually fallen into a state 
of vassalage to Rome. Transformed into Homan provinces, the Middle 
East was subjected to Roman rule until the emperor Constantine 
tmnsfezred his capital eastward to the shores of the Bospbonis. From 
the establishment of Constanlinople in a.d. 330 to the defeat of Emperor 
lleiadius by the Arab armies in ^ the Roman provinces of the Middle 
East were important parts of the Byzantine Empire. 

The eastern provinces — Mesopotamia and fran^ — fell away from the 
Selencids, and early in the second century b,c. the great Parthian 
Empire was established in Iran by Mithridates L SekudaKm-the- 
Tigris was taken- and before the century closed all territory east of the 
Euphrates had been seized by the Parthian King of Kings^ who built 
his royal palace at Gtesiphon on the east bank of the Tigris opposite 
Seleucia. The Parthian power rested on its nomadic Scydiian cavalry 
and on the reaction against Hellenism^ even though the kings knew 
Creek and had Greek tragedies performed at their court. The Parthians 
defeated the Romans and Augustus recognized Parthian dominion over 
all of Mesopotamia, When Marcus Aurelius destroyed Seleucia. the 
center of Greek culture in Parthia, any further expansion of Greek in- 
^uence upon the East w^as doomed. 

Internal weakncssp however* brought the downfall of the Parthian 
kings at the hands of a more national Iranian family, the Sasanids. The 
founder of the d^Tiasty was a devotee of Zoroaster, and the fire cult 
was vigorously advanced* Ijeooming the oiBcia] religion of the empire. 
Wars with the Romans and Byzantines found the religious differences 
as important as the rivTilrJes of empire. 

From their main residence at Gtesiphon the Sasanids time and again 
harried the By^ntine provinces of Syria and Asia Minor. After the 
fifth century when Christianity was tolerated and the Nestorian Ghurcb 
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bnd become widespread in the S^Lsanid Empire* paiticnlarly in Mesopo¬ 
tamia* the coniicts with Constantinople were more imperial in natkirc. 
BcUsarius, Justinian's general, checked the Sasanids lemporaiily* but 
they sacked Aleppo and Antioch and forced upon the Byzantine em¬ 
peror a peace treaty whereby no Christian proselytizing wfouH be per¬ 
mitted m their empire. Pcace^ however, was not realized and exhausting 
campaigns were resumed under Justinian's successors. 

A powerful Sasanid army erupted into SjTia in 6i i* destroying the 
Chiirch of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, pillaging Damascus^ and 
plundering and massacring everywhere. An Iranian army conquered 
Egv'pl in 618, and another captured the cities of Chalcedon and 
Chrj'sopolis across from Constantinople. Evil days appeared for the 
Byzantines, but the tide turned- Between diz and 628 HeradluSp the 
new Bjzantino emperor, conducted three brilliant campaigns and 
even snjcceeded in caving the Sasanids from Egypt and Syria. But the 
wrars and the ensuing destruction left both empires w^eakened. Syria, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia were ripe for picking by the new vigorous 
Muslim Arabs in the next decade. 

PRE-iaLAMlC CIVILIZATION IBJ THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

For nearly a thousand years the Semitic and Persian Middle East 
had been subjected to the influence and the forced cultivation of Creek, 
Hellenistic, BomaOp and Byzantine civilizations. Although it would be 
possible to point out distinguishing characteristics of each of these four 
civilizations and to show liow eadi evolved From its predecessor, they 
form one continuous cultural experi^ice and development in the history 
of the Middle East. 

First and foremost among the changes was the adoptiou of Creek 
by the educated and by the leaders of society as the language of govern- 
mentp philosophy* literature, and sophisticated communication. Greek 
colonists—merchants, soldiers, and government olBdals—settled in most 
of the Middle Eastern cities ajid founded many new Greek cities like 
Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in Egj^t. Intellectually and artisticaUy 
the Middle East appeared as one world. Greek philosophies and Greek 
science became universal throughout the area^ although many leaders 
were not of Creek slock and much of the phOosophy and science w^as 
not Creek in origin or inspiration. 

Roman rule ended the mtemccinc warfare of the Alexandriau suc¬ 
cessor states and brought a more bountiful material life to the dties of 
the Middle East. The remains of the almost countless thcatreSp lemplesp 
bathsp and public buddings that dot the Middle East today are silent 
witnesses of the populous, thriving* and wealthy cities of that age. How- 
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ftvCTp in govCiKiing Uib Middle East the Rpmaus were moiie crassly 
materiaUstic, more ruthlessly estoitiofnate, and more heedlessly arro- 
gant than previous foreign rulers. 

Even Roman military might, the Roman genius for efficiency, aivd 
administrative skill could not control the Middle Eastern hate for the 
Rcunans. On one occasion the population rose in Asia Minor and 
slaughtered 100,000 Romans, In the states of the Middle East natives 
who adopted the ways of the Greek and Roman, in speech* dress, food, 
religion, and manners were detested and shunned by the others. Some 
tried to be two-faced. But as the years passed the Hdlenistic states be¬ 
came less and less Creek* conforming more faithfully to the agenijld 
patterns of life in the Middle East. Hie Ptolemies appeared as pharaohs, 
and the ^eleucids livcxi as Assyrian and Persian monarchs. Jesus of 
Nazareth spoke Aramaic* not Creek. St. Paul was a learned Jew 
with a Creek and Roman education, but his conversion to Christiaiiity 
eiccmpliiied a rejection of foreign ideologies. 

For all the show of Greek and Roman civilization in the cities of 
Syria and Eg>^t, Hellenism and Romanism rested very bghlly on ^e 
common peoples of the Middle East. Under the rale of the Byzantine 
emperors the reassertion of Middle Eastern patterns was accelerated 
in Syria and Egypt Asia Minor, with such ancient cities as Miletus, 
Sardis, EphesuS:, and Fetgamum, which had participated in Greek 
cultural development long before the age of Alexander, had not been 
a part of the empires of the Middle E^st except that of the Persians. 
Thus, the Roman province of Asia (w^eslern Asia Minor) exhibited a 
Hellenistic life more Greek and Roman and less Onental than did 
Syria or Egypt, 

CilRt^TlAr^ltV 

The new contribution that came to the cultural stream of the Middle 
East with Byzantine dominion was Christianity, which received recog¬ 
nition as the official religion c£ the empire. In Hellenistic and Homan 
periods men were groping for a philosophy of Hfe and a religion 
that would answer some of the problems of society and man in those 
rapidly changing and turbulent days. Faith in the power or pioteetion 
of the Olympian gods had largely disappeared by the time of Alerxan- 
dcr. The educated neglected the gods and pursued the philosophies 
fashioned by Plato and Aristotle, Other philosophic systems foUow^ed: 
Cynicism^ Epicureanism* Skeptidsin* and Stoicism, Each of these had 
il^ advocates and its follower^* but each was more negative tl^n posi¬ 
tive, They were intellectual shelters where sensitive and distressed 
souk might take refuge from a materialistic and heariless society. 

To the masses these philo^sophles were meaningless. The formation 
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of a. world state took from a man his sertse of identity with a city-state 
and its protecting god. As a helpless individual in a large empire he 
needed a savior. He, therefore, turned to the nmtery cults df Asia* 
which spread widely and had a devoted and numerous following. 

Klagic and astrology had such a vogue that the latter quite destroyed 
astronomy for many centuries. By some secret formub a person might 
force the hand of a god to alter ones fate somehow^ or open up a short- 
cut to fortune. But the mystery cults were far more influential. Here 
the individual, by witnessing and participating in an esoteric ritualp 
was initiated into the mysteries of life and death, god and immortality. 
As the savior-god had lived and died and risen again* so 4 he lonely and 
helpless Individual, living in a tumultuous ai>d materialistic world, 
might vvin eternal salvation by personal union with the god. 

The rnost importatit of these religiDns of the Hellenistic world was 
that of the triplex of SaTapis-O^iris, Amibis-Homs, and Isis. Sarapis 
was a Greek Osiris^ universal ruler of all mankind, and his son Anubis 
led the souls of men to immortal life, liss, however^ was above Fate 
and she freed her adherents from the dominion of Fate and of death. 
Moreover, being a woman- — one who was a wife and a mother and one 
Tvho had suffered—she appealed to the female half of the population. 
The ritual of initiation comprised a purification hy waterp a journey 
through dark places of the underworld comparable to that of Osiris 
between the time of hjs death and resurrecUon, and a final appearance 
in lioly robes and in a full panoply of light before die whole congrega¬ 
tion. From that mometit onward the member's soul was godlike and 
Secure from earthly forces. 

In the second century a.d. the greatest change In the Middle East 
came with the rise and spread of Christianity^ Taking many of the 
positive and uplifting tenets of Judaism, of the Greek philosophies, and 
of the Oriental cults, Christianity added two vital factors which were 
largely absent in Hellenism and Romanism: Christ offered immortality 
to all men; and His creed was based on tove of humanity. 

Early' Christianity appealed almost solely to urban Hellenistic society, 
the language of the church being Greek cKclusively. After Christianity 
obtained official favor and adoption^ the Byzantine state rapidly de¬ 
veloped into a s^xithesis of Hellenism, Orientalism, and Cl^stianlty 
and a syncretism of the political power of the stale and the religious 
authority of the church. 

The union of autocmey and theocracy in the Byzantine slate_^the 

So-called Caesnro-papism of Gonstantinople^-ensurcd the permanent 
alienation of the masses in the Middle Eastern provinces. As new 
doctrines from the ^f^ddle East were branded heresies by the state- 
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domitiiited church councils—-Nicata (325)^ Ephesus ( 431 ). Chal- 
cedern (451)—separate native Christian churches evolved. Aramaic* 
Its Svriac dialect, and Ethiopic became liturgic langnages. Byzantine 
Constantinople could mt force her type of Christiyni^ upon the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern peoples. 

The Nestorian Church presented a duahsin of good and evil not far 
distant from Zoroastrian doctrines* a fact which may explain its ac¬ 
ceptance in Mesopotamia and Iran. Monophysile Christianity certainly 
embodied some of the Eg>Titian ideas of the deification of man. 
Heresies aourisbed in non-Creek areas of the Byzantine Empire and 
serv^ed as basic factors in the almost complete lack of resistance and 
even passive co-operation of the Middle Eastern provinces at the time 
of the conquests by the Muslim Arabs, Links with the Semites from 
the desert proved stronger than those with ChrUtian Constantinople. 

THE AftABS 

In the first half of the seventh century the ArabsK another Semitic 
nation^ under the banners of a new relipon descended upon SyTia* 
Egj-pt, Mesopotamia^ and Tran—the chief regions of the civilized Mid^ 
die East. Coming from an area little touched hy the main streams of 
Middle Eastern life, the Arabs seemed to be a now and different force 
to the peoples of that age. 

The Arabs were the last group of Semites to leave the shores and 
deserts of Arabia, Their diief difference lay In the fact that they did 
not Sever their connections with their past abode as other Semites had 
done. The Arabs lived along the shores of Arabia, in the sotilhem high^ 
lands of Arabia where some rain oexurred, and in the scattered oases 
and oroimd the meager water-holes that remained in x4rabia as the 
Eoiirth Glacier receded. These desert inhabitants—farmers and shep^ 
herds—were numerically small and insignificant tmtil the advent of 
the camel about izoo B.c, The peculiar characteristics of this beast 
made nomadic life in the desert possible and profitable. The camel was 
as revolutionary to life in Arabia at that time as oil and the motor ve¬ 
hicle have been in the twentieth century. The camel people became 
lords of the desert. Above all, the camel welded citv' and desert life in 
Arabia into one Integrated stwiety', each dejjendenl upon the other. 

The use of the camel, moreoveT^ eased many dilBcullies of the transit 
trade belw^ecn India and the ^tedite^Tancan. Camel caravans began 
to carry spices and incense along the Hadhramaut to ^emen and therioe 
to Mecca, the Kijaz, Damascus, and the Mediteiranean. Cities pros¬ 
pered, small kingdoms were established, and civilization advanced, as 
demands of the flellenistic and Roman world expanded. 
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Intboduction 
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Arabia in tbe sixUi centu.r\^ tb& time of the birth of MuhamiTiad the 
F^aphet^ was sufieting fiom a depression. The empires to the north 
were enjoying peactr, and Constantinople was obtaining her eastern 
luxury goods by way of the Bbok Sea, the Caucasus, Iran, and Turke¬ 
stan. Cities and agricultural oases in Arabia became so w^eakened and 
disorganized by the loss of revenue from the transit trade that the 
desert nomads were able to force thcin to pay tribute, Mecca, 
Muhammad's native city^ was an excepdon. At the orcFssroads of caravan 
routes from Yemen to Syria and from Abyssinia to Mesopotamia and 
possessing a permanent spring and an ancient sacred shrine, the Mec¬ 
cans dominated the Hijaz and all of the expanse of territory along the 
Bed Sea. 

To understand Muhammad's actions and ideas and his sense of 
values as well as the Meccan response to his preaching, it is proB table 
to examine briefly the economies political, socnal, and religious forces 
current In his day in the Hijaz and in Mecca. 

Mecca w^as a commercial city and a growing flnancial center. It had 
originated as an entrepdt, but by the end of the sixth century Meccan 
merchants were buying and selling wares m idJ of the markets from 
Yemen to Damascus. Mercantile wealth was turning to Boandal specu¬ 
lation and investment. There is little evidence of local industry in 
Mecca or the Hijaz. There were orchards at al-Taif, and dates and 
some cereals grew at the oasis of Medina; but Mecca was set in the 
midst of barren land. 

Nomads—^bedouins or desert Arabs—with their herds dwelt in the 
neighborhood of Mecca. Mo%ing about in search of pasturage, they 
enjoyed a free, open, precarious existence; yet they were exceedingly 
j^dous of their rights and the ownership of the desert over which 
they roamed. Brigaudage to them was perfectly legitimate, whether 
upon oases or caravans. Since the bedouins were good Eghters and 
usually successful in their raids, merchants, cities, and agricultirrists 
often bought protection m the form of tribute. Between city and nomad 
an Interdependence developed, and the welfare of the nomad in the 
HiJdZ improved with the growing prosperity^ and population of Mecca. 

In Muhammad's time the Kuraysh tribe of Arabs dominated life in 
Mecca. The Kuraysh were north Arabians who had controlled affairs in 
Mecca for more than a century, although families from the older in- 
habitaiits still lived in the city. The tribe had split into a dozen or more 
clans which were grouped into two federations. Muhammad's clan was 
the Hasblm, so named for his great-grandfather. Other notable clans 
were Makhztun^ Abd Shams, ahMnttalib+ Taym, and Adi. The last 
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three belonged to the same fedeniticin as did the Hashimp while the 
other two w(M the most powerful clans of Mecca in f^luhaminad s day. 

Government in Mecca was simple, dlrectp unorganized, and exceed¬ 
ingly democratic. An assembly of the chiefs and leaduig own of the 
clartf met as a council, but each dan w^as indcpendeDt and could go its 
ow'n way. Eadi clan protected and looked out for its awn members and 
any faltering impinged immediately upon the honor of the dan^- Una* 
nimity of action had to be achieved by personal negotiation among 
the leaders who cammanded respect because of wealth, wisdom, and 
strength of chameter. A few' offices possessed privileges, sometimes 
with profit possibilities, such as control over the water of the sacred 
well or su ppLying sustenance to pilgrims. 

Political aSfairs in the foreign field taxed the skill and ingenuity of 
the Meccan leaders, for the Arabs were buffeted by the contest between 
the Byzantine and Sasanid empires. Eastern Arabs were satellites of 
Iran, and such Arabs as the Ghassanids east of the Jordan were on 
the B>'zantine side. Upon, the development of a Iranian-sponsorcd rule 
in Yemeiip Meccan commerce from South Arabia northward to Byzan¬ 
tine Syria became a touchy enterprise. But hleccan neutrality and 
diplomatic and economic shrewdness consolidated the caravan trade 
from the south into the hands of the Makhzum and Abd Shams clans. 
Prcviouslv' the Hashim clan had operated the caravans north to Syria; 
the abMuttalih clan, those from Yemen. Thus, in Muhammad s early 
life, intense rivalry developed among the clans in Mecca, His own clan 
was C 3 (pcricneiiig economic distress in the midst of a situation where 
international politics, high finance, and foreign trade were creating 
many uncertain local tensions of a high order. 

Society in Mecca was sick. No longer was the Kuraysh tribe a unit; 
clans had become the units. Membership in a clan was based on kinship 
through the male line. Security of person and property was a clan 
responsibility, and to touch either wilhaut consent was a cause for 
reprisal by the clan. An irresponsible member was usually disowned by 
the clan and consequently became a kind of social, political and eco¬ 
nomic outcast. 

Manly virtues were still largely those related to desert nomadism— 
“bravery in battle, patience in misfortuiie, persistence in revenge, 
protection of the weak, defiance of the strong." Other admirable qual¬ 
ities were generosity, hospitality, loyalty, and fidelity. The man with 
honor and moral excellence was the man who exhibited the possession 
of these characteristics and who %vith judgment dcirKsnstrated his 
Capacity to govern his life by them. 

Mecca of that day, however, was mo\ing rapidly from a local no¬ 
madic economy to an international commercial and capitalistic eeoiv 
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otny. The absence of tribal unity vfus readily accepted, and even indi- 
vidualism within a dan was appearing. Business partnerships were 
being formed across dan lines. And the leaders and powerful men of 
Mecca were successful businessmen and capitalists, who did not always 
live by the long accepted Arab standards of manliness and honor. Com¬ 
mon material interests seemed to be replacing common blood in the 
determinatioiL of kinship in the new Mecca. Social maladjustmenl re^ 
suited from the failure of the new economic life to accommodate itself 
to the old moral values of Arab life. 

Pagan Mecca bad numerous gods and goddesses^ most of whom 
possessed abstract characteristics. Stones^ treeSp and other objects were 
venerated in oonnection with the worship of these deitiesp although 
they were thought only to reside in these objects. The practice of magic 
and supersHtioa were inextricably interwoven in this paganism^ but be^ 
bef in the gods had begun to fade in Muhammad s time. 

A more forceful rebgion was that which was bound up with the be¬ 
lief in the immortality of the tribe and clan. Honoip bravery, gener¬ 
osity, and the other manly virtues were possessions which ensured the 
survival of the tribe. Fate was accepted as a fact, but it was believed 
to govern life in only a few ways, determining, for instance, a man^s 
provisionSp the length of his life, his sex^ and his happinesSp Otherwise 
man contTolled his own destiny. Except for the regulation of sex, life 
was especially precarious in the desert and therefore seemed to be gov¬ 
erned by some unfathomable law or whim of a force beyond man^s 
control or responsibility. There was nothing enduring vrilh the individ- 
ualp and thus the fate of the individual w^as unimportant. There was no 
belief in personal immortality; immortality rested with the tribe. 

Finally, in Mecca a conception of monotheism was evolving. The 
Arab word Allah was derived from the words meaning '"the 

god.'* Allah, then, was Tlie God^ The Supreme God; and Muhammad 
in using this word did not have to give his audiences any explanation. 
The idea, evidently, was in the air at Mecca^ though undoubtedly the 
understanding of monotheism was vague and Ill-defined in Meccan 
minds. The source of monotheism in Mecca and surrounding .\iabia fe 
an interesting question for speculation and has been debated by 
scholars at great length. Judaism and Christianity have had their 
champions, and certainly the Meccans had had ample opportunities to 
become acquainted with each of these religions. Evidence from the 
words of Muhammad would indicate, however, that the sources were 
laymen rather than learned religious men. 

The important point Is that Muhammad and Meccan society were 
not entirely unfamiliar with monotheistic thoughts. Obviously from the 
course of events which followed they were ready for these thoughts to 
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be arganized at«l marsbaUed into a systematic religioa for them—a 
religidd that was disdiictly Arab m its character. That was the gjrcat 
and accomplishment of Muhammad. 
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CHAPTEH 3 


Muhammad: 

His Life and Leadership 


T here is no Cod but Allah, and Muhinifflad is His Prophetr The 
acceptance of this statement as the fundamental truth of life iden¬ 
tifies all who follow the teachings of MuhammadHi Allah is the Cod 
worshipped by Jews and Christiaiis. But who was this man Muham^ 
med? It has been said that Muhammad was the only great Prophet 
bom in the full light of history. Recent investigations, however, have 
sliowD that much of his life as traditionally presented is based on uu- 
merous biographies that were largely fictianali^ed. 

No bidg^phy of Muhammad was written until he had been dead 
for one hundred years; at least four were compiled during the second 
century after his passing From these have come the traditional ao- 
ccunts of Muhammad** life; and althou^ they are not entirely false^ 
fiction and fact are hnpelessly^ if artfully, intertwined ^ Thus, hfuham- 
mad never emerges completEly from the shadows of historical silenoe. 
Modem students have^ however, been able to sift out some of the 
stories and have fairly well established many points^ 

Muhammad was a man; he never professed otherwise and always 
emphasized this point to his followers, mdicating that he would die as 
any other man. Nevertheless^ as the founder of a great religion* he was 
revered as a most holy man even within his own lifetime. It is not 
strange* then, to find his biographies, witten five or six generatioos 
later* full of fabricated and supernatural incidents to show his ^iritu- 
ality and his virtues. Perhaps this traditional figure has been more im¬ 
portant than the real in fashioning the culture and civilization of the 
Middle East from his day to our own. 
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The Rjse and Spbzad of IsLAAt 


aivuammad's eably life 

In (he year a,d. 570 or 571, or perhapj as bte as 580, there was bora 
in lecca to (be Hashiin family of the Kuraysh tribe a male child who 
was given the Dame of Muhammad, meaning highly praised. His fam» 
Uy was not one of U» wealthier or nwre powerful of (he dty; neither 
was It of the poorest or lowliest class. His father. AbdaUab. died before 
he was born; and his rnother died when xMuhammad was about six 
years old. Fust, as a Fatherless hoy^ and then as an oephan^ his lot was 
not easy. His pateraal grandfatber, Abd al-Muttalib. eared for and 
prot^^ him. Upon his grandfather's death Mohammad became the 
ward or his uncle Abu Talib. 

From many of Muhammad's statements it is apparent that his uncle 
was not a prosperous man and that they lived in very modest circum¬ 
stances. Evidently there was no opportunity for .Muhammad in any of 
the businesses of his uncles; and without any capital from his father, 
a job had to be found for him outside the family circle. Such a post 
was located with the rich widow, Khadijah, of a distantly related fam¬ 
ily. She had been married twice^nce to a Mokbzumi—and had chil¬ 
dren from each mamage. 

Khadijah was older than Muhammad, some say as much os fifteen 
y^; and certainly her social position in Mecca was far superior to 
his. She was an astute hurinesswoman and continued her husbands' 
commercial activities. At what age .Muhammad began working for her, 
exactly what he did, and how old he was when she asked him to marry 
her ore uncertainties. The story of her proposal is probably factual It 
was not the usual custom for the woman to propose; but in this in¬ 
stance, on account of her wealth, her better soda] dass. and her posi¬ 
tion as employer, it would not have been unlikely. 

This step altered Muhammad's life very greatly, and at this point he 
becomes a clearer hutorical personage. They had four daurfit!^ who 

mad had no other wife, a situation which may have resulted from the 

LD thdr soci^ o.i)d pcortomfc Dositifi-rtHt k i.. 

wlu* hrf be.0 

meaDs and a definite position in the wdety of Meoca. 

BIS CALL 

In the Middle East from time immemona] it has tKn rv ^ 
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spot to think. Muhammad, after his marriage, began to follow this 
practice. 

One day in the year 6io Muhaminad must have had a sudden and 
unusual cxpeiienoe in the form of thoughts flooding upon him and ar- 
themselves in a dear and definite order. In the language and 
understanding of his day it was a teveladon, and he readily accepted 
it as such. This day is celebrated each year by the faithful as “The 
Niglit of Power" toward the end of Ratnadan, the month of fasting. 
Probably occurring in a cave on one of the hillsides outside of Mecca, 
the message commanded Muhammad to preach the Truth to his fellow 
Meccans. This was fais call. 


Beginning with this Erst revelation, Muhammad on frequent occa¬ 
sions heard voices from within him. Certainly he fully believed in the 
verses that seemed to come to him. He was his fir.st convert The voices 
only spoke ideas that he had heard others repeat or that be had con¬ 
templated in more objective moods. There can be no real doubt of his 
own sincerity and conviction. 


With respect to religion, Muhammad had grown up a pagan in the 
pagan society of Mecca. One of bis sons, Abd Manaf, bore a pagan 
name. Muhammad believed in spirits and devils, recognized evil omens, 
and frequently used the mysterious oaths, the rhymed prose, and the 
verbiage of the typical Arab soothsayer. Mecca was a holy place, 
famed for the Kaaba, the earthly abode of many gods. And the Ku- 
raysh had a special relationship and certain responsibilities to this 
abode. 

Mecca and the Hijaz, however, were eiperiencing at this time a 
gradual trend toward a mote inteilectual religion. Muhammad was not 
the only prophet to appear in Arabia or the Hijaz in that century. One 
of Khadijah’s cousins already had been preaching, and some'of bis 
ideas were not different from those later espoused by Muhammad 

Moreover, the ideas and teachings of Judaism and Christianity 
spread and became known in Mecca through slaves, pilgrims and 
trade as the city grew more prosperous and its life more settled He* 
^atedly Muhammad rrferred to Judaism and Christianity, and to 
demonstrate the truth of hia own utterances and revelations he claimed 
agreement with tl^ older faiths. Although Muhammad never showed 
the abiL^ to read anything other than the most simple of writine he 
w«s familiar with many of the ideas and perhaps some of the ecclesias- 
bcal tracts of the Monophysite sect of Christidtis in Syria. 


FBEACIflNC AN^D CONVERTS 

At first Muhammad presented quite a simple religion. Cod was repre¬ 
sented as aU-powerful, as good, and as loving man. Created existence 
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was most transilory: the Creator was permanenL Bui God in creating 
man implanted in man a moral responsibility for himself and bis 
felLow mair There would be a final judgment on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, Muhammad really bad iw idea at that time of founding a new 
religion. The heavenly tnilhs bad been reveled to him and iaty 
compelled him to remind the Arabs of Mecca of these truths in order to 
save them from divine wn'atb on the approaching Day of Judgment. The 
pure man was one who was grateful to God^ worshipped Him, ap 
pealed to God for the forgiveness of sin, offered prayers frequently, 
helped his fellow men, avoided all forms of cheating, led a chaste life, 
and had cleansed himself from love of wealth. Such a man, then, would 
recognize the gocxloess and power erf God and man's dependence 
upon Godr This was Islam—the surrender lo God—and the pious man 
who thus purified himself became a Mnslim. 

In the beginning Mubammad's preaching brought no firm oppesi- 
tCon and fell on fertile soil. His first converts were in his own households 
his wife Khadijah^ his cousin Ali, and Sayd, a former'slave^ The most 
important of the others were Abu Bakr, Umar, al-Zubayr, Abd ab 
Rahman, Saad, Talhah, and Ulhman. Some of the early converts were 
j'Ounger sons of mfiueotial men of the leading families and clans of 
Mecca. The father of one was the most prominent financier in Mecca; 
another’s father had been a religious leader prior to M uhamitiad s time; 
and two were nephews of the head of the Makhzum clan, the wealth¬ 
iest and dominant family among the Kuraysh. The majorit).v however, 
were young men of no great social standing. Some had neither family 
nor clan ties, and the families of others had ceased for one reason or 
another to afford them protection. 

To characterise this group the terms "youn g men" and “weak people 
are the most appropriate. Early Islam was a movement of young people, 
mostly well under forty years old and from the middle class of Mecca. 
They w^ere individuals who fell their inferior positions when they com¬ 
pared Sbeir wealth and iniuence with the fortunes and power of those 
at the top. 

fiuch a general^tioD certainly implies that economic, social, ^nd 
political conditions in Nfecca had a hand in fostering the develop¬ 
ment and growth of Islam. At least for several decades before hlu- 
hammad's call life in Mecca had been changing. The rapid growth of 
commerce and a money economy had widened the gap between rich 
and poor and between the iofiuential and their dependents. Wealth 
and the life of a merchant promoted individualism as contrasted to 
family and clan solidarily. Kinship of money was supplanting that of 
blood, a Substitution which did not salis^' the less successfuln No¬ 
madic manly virtues were hardly those to be esteemed in a rnorcantile 
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society. The otd ideals of gonemsity and hoDor were fast dying in the 
evolving hidividiaalistic society. Seemingly^ any thing could be obtained 
through rfioney and power. 

Muhammad and his early convertSp however, were not consciously 
frustrated men seeking sobce in rehgion. In these first days they were 
conservatives preaching against the abandonment of the old virtues. 
Nevertheless. Muhammad did recognize individualism as a permanent 
aspect of soc^ety^ The Last Judgment concerned individuals; for it was 
said that cm the Day of the Last Judgment “one shall have no influence 
on hehalf of anolheTr'^ 

Muhammad began his public preaching about tlie year aj?. 613. 
While his ideas concerning monotheism were still iU-defined, be made 
a public pronouncement that al-Lat, al-Uzza, and Manat, three god¬ 
desses from the old Arab Pantheon, were lesser celestial beings who 
could intercede for one with God. Traditionally this admission has been 
called ^'the satanJc verses,^" for after Tcfloclion Muhammad renounced 
the utterance as the work of the devO. There has; been much specula¬ 
tion and contenddu over this mcident. Most likely, hfuhammad was at¬ 
tempting to gain a wider foUowing from the more LnEueotial Meccans- 

FERSECtlTlON 

Upon the denial in 615 of any special powers for these pagan god¬ 
desses Muhammad and Islam entered a new period of development 
Monotheism evolved and was plainly recognized- Opposition and per- 
sec^ition began. Muslims were suh|ected to tongue lashing and all 
manner of verbal insults. Garbage was dumped at their doors. Unpro¬ 
tected individuals were beaten^ as were iCuraysh Muslims by their 
fellow clansmen. Economic pressure was esterted by refusal to pay 
debts and by a severe boycott that greatly reduced the fortunes of 
many* including Muhammad's closest friend, Abu Bakr, 

Abti Jahh the head of the Makhzum clan^ declared economic war 
upon the Muslims and asserted that every one of them vi^ould be mined 
financially. He coaxed and threatened Abu Talib, MuhammadV uncle 
and the leader of the Hashim clan, to abandon Muhammad. Failure in 
tills approach led to die formation of an alliance of all the Kuraysh elans 
to pursue an economic boycott of the Hoshim clan and its closest ally» 
the al-Muttallh clan. There were to be no business dealings and no 
mtermarriage with any member of either clan. 

This open economic break had long been brewing, and the contro¬ 
versy over Muhammad offered the excuse. Apparently during this 
break the Hashun maintained their own caravans to S^a and with¬ 
stood the pressure. After two years the grand alliance was dissolved 
and the economic sanctions lapsed since they had proved unsuccess^ 
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ful in destroying Muhainmad. In fact they had tended to increase the 
fi nanclai and ecxmomic hegemony of the Maldizum clan. 

Aiore srigriificant was the verbal assault, which indicated the gpimons 
held by those in opposition, They scoffed at the idea of the Day of Last 
ludgment and ridiculed Muhammad's preaching of the resurrection of 
the body after it had mouldered in the grave. They kept asking scom- 
fully; “\Vhen is the Hour?^ Muhammad's conviction that Cod was One 
and only One and that all idolatry was evil distuihed Meccan society 
because to a considerable degree this meant for^king the religion of 
their forefathers. Muhammad traed to counter this with the contention 
that he was following in the footsteps of the religion of Abraham and 
the prophets of old and thus that Muslims were only Training the 
old Arab religion. 

The opposition |eered at M uhammad's claim to prophethoerd, calling 
him a magician, a soothsayer, a poet possessed by spirits, or^ better yet^ 
mad. If Cod had desired to reveal the Truth, they asserted sarcasti¬ 
cally, He would have selected someone more important than Mu¬ 
hammad for this role. xAnd why was not the bill revelation made all 
at one time? How else could Muhammad explain the driblets of revela¬ 
tion cjrcept that he and some assistants were busy making up the 
versesi 

Traditionally, the opposition to bfuhammad by the leaders of Mecca 
centered around his preaching of the unity of Cod and his rejectaon 
of the use of all idols. They feared that the adoption and practice of 
these beliefs would, through the decline of the pilgrimages, ruin 
Mecca as a ffouiishfng commercial center. To some extent this may 
have been true, though Mecca at that late date was not very dependent 
upon the pilgrimage trade. Abu Jahh the most ambitious financier of 
Mecca, recognized the threat of Islam and its philosophy to his wray of 
life and realized that widespread acceptance wrould give the leadership 
of the city to Muhammad. Other leaders, whose posilioms seemed be¬ 
yond jeopardy, regarded Muhammad as an innovator who w^as dis¬ 
rupting ihc poUticil and sricjal development of Mecca. Because of the 
rapid social evolution of Mecca many were cognizant of the disintegra¬ 
tion ai the old political, ^icial, economict and intellectual values, 
Muhammad sought to preserve and adjust these values through re¬ 
ligion. Step by step, however, he was led by the opposition to establish 
a new religion. 

The ending of the economic boycott in 619 possibly was interpreted 
as the harbinger of acceptance and success. One incident after another 
in quick succession dashed such optimism to the ground and brought 
Muhammad close to the breaking point. Khadifah died, and then his 
uncle and protector, Abu Talib, followed her. Abu Lahab, another 
c 
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uncle, who now became the leader of the (fashiin, refused to continue 
the protection, Seveml years had elapsed since any important person 
had accepted Islanx Signs indicate that Muhammad began to suffer 
from a kind of mental depression and fadguen There was no iislim in 
Mecca with sufficient stature to offear him protection. How easily Islam 
could have perished! The only alternative was to leave the city. 

FLIGHT TO AC ED IN A 

Muhammad first visited the neighboring town of al-Taif to explore 
the passibilities of establishing residence and the headquarters of Islam 
there. He was met with a quick rebuff and upon leaving was stoued. 
Several of the nomadic tribes around Mecca were approached but 
without suHiess. 

Some 200 miles to the north and east lay the town of Yathiib—later 
called Medina by the Muslims. Yathrib comprised an area of twenty 
square mdes of date oases, fertde landsp and scattered settlements. 
Numerous tribes occupied quarters of the town and had been engaged 
in bloody and exhausting civil war, undoubtedly over the limited lands 
of Yathrib- The most important clans were: Aws^ Khazraj, Nadir, 
Kura}^hp and Kaynuka, of which the last three adhered to the Jewish 
faith. 

Dmiug the pilgrimage of 620 and foUowing the rebuff at al-Taif, 
Muhammad discussed Islam with several pilgrims of the Khazraj tribe 
of Yathrfb and raised the question of asylum. Next year additional 
people from Yathrib participated in the pilgrimage and more discus¬ 
sions occurred. One of Muhammads trusted supporters returned 
with them, and converts were obtained from every important famity 
except one. In the pCgrimage of 622 seventy-five Muslims from Yathrib 
came to Mec€?a and there made the famous Pledge of d-Akabah to 
obey and protect hfuhammad. Furthermore, there was some under¬ 
standing relative to the migration of the Muslims, including Muham¬ 
mad , from Mecca to Yathrib. 

Why these pagan Arabs from Yathrib so readily accepted Muham¬ 
mad and Islam has aroused much speculation, hut clearly they took to 
Islam and welcomed the Muslims and Muhammad on religious grounds. 
Yathrib was painfully experiencing the evoktion of the mores of a 
nomadic soci^ to those of a settled life. Islam brought a message of 
□ne community of people to Yathrib to end the political rivalry and 
the continual feuding of the many clans. 

As soon as agreement had been reached, Muhammad urged all 
Muslims to go to Yathrib. Over a period of weeks they left in gtonos 
until only Muhammad, Abu Bakr. Ali. and a handful remained in 
Mecca. After all who planned to migmle had gone. Muhammad and 
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Abu Bakr slipped away at nigjit, hid in a near-by ca've for a couple rf 
days until the seaich for them had been relaxed, and then proceeded 
lo Yathrib, On September 24, 6aa they were joyously greet^ at Ae 
outskirts oF the city which has ever since be^ called Medina— The 
City, 

This migretioD—Hijrah—was a dangerciis move on the part oi the 
Muslims; for they were abandoning the protectian of their families 
their dty for the untested protectiem of strangers. Almost avemight 
their petition was so changed that the Hijrah came to mark the new era. 
The Moslim calendar begins with the first of the year—July 16, 
in which the Hijrah occurred. In Mecca Muhaminad and the preadi- 
ing of Islam had failed to alter society or to break down either the 
growing individualism or the family ties. In Medina Muhammad im¬ 
mediately became the acknowledged political ai>d social leader as \fcell 
as the rehgious head of a compact community^ 

Etesidenc^ in Medina placed new demands upon Muhammad's 
diplomatic and ©cecutive talents. He could count definitely on the fuU 
support of the emigrants from Mecca—Muhajmun—and the conveite 
of Mcdina-^called Ansar or helpers. Old feudSp howe^^er, could be 
rekindled quickly. 'The Jews soon began to quii and mod; him because 
their knowledge of the Old Testament was far su^or. Muhammad 
had expected that they would testify to the validity of his message,, 
but they could not accept an Arab as the Messiah. Upon their rejection 
Muhammad forsook the older established religions of the Middle East 
and began to identify Islam as a new faith. By taking over Abraham and 
the Cod of the Meccan shrine and by adopting many of the ceremonies 
with respect to the sanctuaiy^ in Mecca^ Muhammad moulded his new 
religious concepts with the old and gave Islam a distinct Arab cultural 
flavor. This aspect came to be emphasized with the beginning of his 

Modineseresidence. i- j ^ 

For protection and sustenance Muhammad created a new kind of 
brolherhcxxl between every two emigrants. Alsa^ every enugjrant was 
assigned one Medincse as a special brother and protector. The prob¬ 
lems aud the affairs of the Muslim community were to be brought be¬ 
fore Cod and Muhammad, 'Their judgments must be obeyed. Herein, 
lay the basis for the establisbment of Muslim theocaacy, God was 
Muhammad's Guide and Protector and the disobedient would suffer 
the agonies of Hell. 

In the Erst days following the Hijrah the Muslims had adopted sev¬ 
eral of the Jewish rites. One prayed fat?ing Jemsaiem; midday prayers 
and Jewish fast days were observed; and Friday, the Jewish day of 
preparation^ became the Muslim day of public prayer. Later, when 
relations with the Medlncsc Jews became tense^ Muhammad turned 
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away Jironi ziomi^ of the Jewish fonru. In wnpship the faithful faced the 
sanctuary in Mecca ^ the annual pOgrimage to Mecca was prescribed 
for Muslims; and a period oF fasting—the month of Ramadan— 
ordered. 

CONFLICT WITH MECCA 

During the winter of the £rst year in Medina Muhammad and his 
followers were busy establishing their new homes. When spring and 
summer came and the rich caravans began to pass northward toward 
Syria^ Muslim armed btxlies from Medina menaced the Mec^n mer^ 
chants. No booty was taken^ and the caravans were so well protected 
that these incidents served only as reconnaissance missions. However^ 
a livelihood for the ex-patriots of Mecca forced Muhammad to direct 
attacks upon the passing caravans, [t was a normal expediency in 
Arabia. 

Late in 623 a handful of Muslims under orders from Muhammad 
surprised a small Meccan caravan on the road between Mecca and al- 
Tad. One Meccan was killed, two were held for ransom, and much 
booty was captured. Nevertheless^ upon their return to Medina senti¬ 
ment was divided- Tl'se emigrants from Nfccca had been promised 
protection from attack, but the Medinese had not agreed to let their 
city serve as a base of operations against Mecca. The success of the 
venture^ however^ invited other and larger expeditions. 

Muhammad decided to ambush the main caravan of the Kuraysh 
upon Its return from Syria. Muhammad himself led the band of 305 
with over seventy^ camels and two horses to waylay the caravan undiT 
Abu SufyaOn the head of the powerful Umayyad family. At Badr, 
b/^^enty miles southwest of Medina, Muhammad was challenged by a 
force of some eight or nine hundred armed Meccans. The fighting was 
fierce and bloody, but the smaller force of Muslims was victorious. As a 
battle it was hardly more than a minor fracas. Muhammad lost 
fourteen meni of the Meccans fifty were killed and fifty captured. The 
Muslim bfH>ty consisted of fourteen horses, one hundred and fifteen 
camels^ coats-oLmail, and other pieces of military equipment. But the 
significance of the Battle of Badr was such that some have called it 
one of the decisive battles of history. To the Muslims it was a miracle, 
positive proof that God wa^^ supreme. The aimed stores and animals 
were important in future engagements. 

Henceforth Muhammad was a marked man; for the news of this 
victory traveled quickly over the routes and trails to every tribe and 
lent of Arabia. Moreover, it set the stage and the pattern of the future. 
A fifth of all booty' was assigned to Xtuhammad to be allotted to the 
needy or used by the state^ From that moment on there could be no 
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peace until the supremacy between pagan and Muslim Meccans was 
decided. Within two decades Muslims came to appreciate the 
menlouspess of this battle; those who had participated in it were the 
-nobility of Islam"; and a cloalc which had been worn at the Battle of 

Badrw^ a most distinguished robe of honor. 

This victory by no means guaranteed to Muhammad a straight and 
easy path to his now dearly recognizable goal of control over Me^ 
and the incorporatton of aU its inhahitaots into his Maslim co^imity. 
The battle showed the Muslims that such a goal was attainable; how¬ 
ever, it revealed to the leaders of Mecca the ambition of Mi^mmad 
and goaded them into a real effort to annihilate the Muslim cotn- 


Muhammad. taking advantage of bis success, moved to consolidate 
his position. Alliances were made with a number of neighbontig 
ouin tribes- The Kaymil® tribe, the weakest of those adhenng to the 
Ie.vish faith, was driven from Medina. In 6 = 5 . howeser Abn Sufyao 
the new leader of Mecca since the death ol Abu Jahl or. the battleB^ 
of Badr. set forth with an army of 3,000 for revenge. El^ng to 
the enemv outside the city at the fool of the hill of Uhud, the M^hms 
were soundly beaten; Muhammad himself was wounded and Irom 
the field. Tom with dissension as usual, the Meccan army neither pur- 
sued the Muslims in rout nor pressed on to Medina, Two years later, 
Abu Sufvau returned again with an even larger army, Forewai^. Mu¬ 
hammad ordered a wide ditch dug before the less protected sides of 
Medina. .Mter a fortnights siege, bad weather, persistent quaireta 
and the disaffection of some of the nomad allies led to the withdrawal 
of the Meccans, who claimed that this trench a dishonorable ^lEce 
to which no Arab would resort, The Battle of the Ditch joined with 
Badr and Uhud to make the three battles where lines were drawn be¬ 
tween the pagan and Muslim Kuraysb, The battles were in some me^- 
ure part of a civil war. Participants on each side were well known to the 
other. Old slights and grudges were remembered, and emotiems and 

the spirit of vengeance ran high. 

Following each of these failures by pagan hiccca, Muhammad 
moved quickly to solidifj the Medina community. When the Medm^ 
lews failed to hide their delight over the Uhud misadventure the 
Muslims attacked the Jewish Nadir clan and drove them from Medina 
to Khavbar. After the Ditch affair, the last Jewish tribe of Medina, the 
Kuiayjiih, was expelled, and its lands and possessions were seized. 
Citizens of Medina who. unbl now, had neither accepted Islam nor 
lecogniied Muhammad as their leader joined the Muslim band. This 
meant tVrat by the end of 627 Muhammad had Ktablished Medina as 
a united community with one religioii as its cohesive force. 
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The nest spring Muhajnifiad was advv&ed that some ol the men of 
Mecca wished to aimnge peace with the Muslims, With this inlorma- 
tion Muhammad called for an advance upon Mecxa duiing the month 
oF a iruDGr pdgnmage. His bedouin alies would not join hinip and 
Mecca sent forth an armed force to contest his entry. The compromisep 
which stipulated that the MnsLims might participate freely in the lesser 
pilgrimage the following yeaxp was Muhammad s first success in his 
peaceful conquest of Mecca, Later that year the Muslims captured 
the fertile oasis of Khaybar, largely inhabited by Jews. This acquisition 
made the Muslims wealthy since the lands were most productive. The 
inhabitants were not eailcd but remained on their lands, paying yearly 
taxes to the conquerors and establishing a precedent for the years and 
centiiries to come. 

VICTORY 

In March^ fiag Muhanunad 1«1 more than a thousand of his men 
into Mecca to perform the rites of the lesser pilgrimage as agreed upon 
the previous year. A number of Meccans joined himp recognizing in 
Muhammad the coming l>^der. Two of the most redoubtable military 
figures of Islam were among those who joined^ Amr ihn ahAs and 
Khalid ibn ahWaHd. Even Abu Sufyan in secret negotiations tried to 
adjust to the Lnevitabler 

As more bedouin tribes joined the .Muslims^ Muhammad began to in^ 
sist that they accept Iskm and become an inlegtal part of the com¬ 
munity rather than serve nwrely as political allies. However, the sense 
of completeness and fulGJimeot ol the Muslim community was lacking 
so long as hfecca did not recognise Muhammad as the leader and re¬ 
fused to accept Islam. Mecca w^as the site of the Kaaba> the religious 
sanctuary and holy shrine designated by Muhammad, It had also 
been the home of the leaders of the Muslim community. 

An insignificaut incident brought Muhammad and the Mushms with 
arms to Mecca in 630 Hardly anyone in Mecca was disposed to fight, 
Abu Sufyan came out from the city to pay homage to Muhammad and 
received amnesty for all who would submit. Upon entering the city Mu^ 
hammad gave gifts to all and oidy demanded the destruction of all idols 
in Mecca. He immediately pressed on to al-Taif but failed to take that 
city» 

Muhammad s astuteness in politics and diplomacy was revealed by 
his decision not to settle again in Mecca but to return to his adopted city 
of Medina. The Kuraysh were a proud people and it had not been easy 
for them to acknowledge Muhammad as the leader. He did not tarry 
long to remind them too plainly of tlieir new position. Moreover, the 
rapid spread of Islam and the increasing numbers of Muslims were 
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presenting a multitude of problenis. For a time id 63V division and op- 
position erupted to the point that ooe group withdrew and established 
its owd house of prayer. A rather imsuecessful campaign occurred in 
Transjordan, and missions went as far as Bahrayn and Oman. There 
were small Muslim groups to be found in all parts of Arabia^ but many 
still denied that Muhammad was Cod's messenger. In all areas where 
Muslim political authority had penetrated, Christians, Jew^, and Farsis 
were tolerated on condition that they concede political rule to the 
Muslims^ 

Muhammad could now see that Arabia was rapidly becoming one 
great united religious community—a community where religion rather 
than blood, language, customs, or economics held the people together 
and a community where there were no distinctions among die believers 
except that of the degree of piety. Muhammad understood that many 
Arabs professed Islam, not because they submitted to the will of God, 
but because they feared not being a Muslim or because the)^ wanted 
its pohticah social^ and economic advantages. Consequently the com¬ 
mandments began to tum more to social and political controls and 
stressed to a much lesser degree the forms of worship and the rdigious 
ideas that had been revealed in the Meccan and early Medinesc 
prophecies- 

Although Mecca acknowledged Muhammad as its leader, the great 
host of visitors to the Kaaba in the month of the great pilgrimage were 
still pagan Arabs. Perhaps because of a possibility of dtsbonor, Mu¬ 
hammad declined to go on the great pilgrimage in %i and sent Abu 
Baler at the head of 300 Mtislims. Ah, Muhammed s cousin and son-in- 
law* was deputized to announce that after four months no pagan would 
be permitted to participate in a pilgrimage to Mecca and that all al¬ 
liances of a political nature betwwn Muslims and oth^ Arab tribes 
would be revoked if Islam were not accepted. Muhammad s authority 
and Muslim power wore such that no trouble arose from these pro¬ 
nouncements, although later developments indicated that compliance 
was hardly voluntary. 

Thus, the stage was set for Muhammad to lead the initial reformed 
pilgrimage in March, 632. Only Muslims would be present, and the 
veneration for Mxihammad would be complete. Since Muhammad died 
three months later, this has been called '^e Farewell Pilgrimage; and 
the events of the occasion are buried deeply in later accretion and 
tradition. Many of the purely pagan asp^s were eliniinated from 
the ceremonious rites which he perform^ at the Meccan sanctuary. 
Every move and act that he made have been described and followed by 
devout pilgrims. He knew the significance of this first solidly Muslim 
pilgrimage; and m his address, as leadcTp he must have said something 
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to the effect: “Today I have perfected your roligiqn and completed my 
fav'ors for you and chosen Isi^ as a religion for you." 

Three days later he departed for Medina and in less than three 
ninths (June S, died from an ocdinaiy fever^ He had no male heir^ 
and no provision had been made for a successor as leader of the Muis- 
lim commtinit)^-state. Genuine bewilderment reigned in Medina. For a 
whole day his body lay disregarded. It was finally buried under the 
floor of Aishah^s huL 

The personality and private life of Muhammad remain to be con¬ 
sidered. In general his tastes were quite simple. There is no evidence 
that his standard of Uvijig changed greatly upon the successes and the 
growth of the Muslim community. Perhafks the only significant change 
was in the mjinber of wives. After Khadijah died, Muhammad married 
several times. At one rime he had nine wives. Without question, his 
favorite was the daughter of Abu Bakr, Aishak, whom he married soon 
after the Hijrah while she was still a child. His ddsposition to all was 
kindly and gentle, and he made no disrimctiQii in his treatment of peo¬ 
ple. The frailties of human nature were well appreciated, and Muham¬ 
mad never ejq>ccied too much from his converts. \'V'hen he found 
wrongdoing, he upbraided the culprits for their actions but he was 
lenient and caiirious in his interdicts. 

Most outstanding, however, were Muhammad's personality and 
character. The loyalty and compliance rendered naturally and gener¬ 
ously to Muhammad by his companions in Mecca and Afcdina stemmed 
from the magnetism of his being. His display of a sense of justice and 
his revciarion of religious truth centered the attenrion of the citizens 
of Medina upon hiim His converts, from first to last, testified to some¬ 
thing special and nigh irresistible in his nature. Lacking this quality, 
Muhammad's stond as a Prophet of God would surely have been 
ignored by the worldly citjasens of Mecca. 
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Muhammad: His Life and Leadership 
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widest of research the volume ducus$c$ the theology and the social 
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Muhairutkad £ preaching and revelation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The EstciHishTnmt oj 
the Muslim State 


THE caliphate 

M uhammad's positioD as a Prophet of God precluded the nominat¬ 
ing of a successor, e^'en though his other roles as head of the 
state, chief judge, sole legislator^ and oommaDder-in-cliief of the armed 
forces did waitaut some suck forekandedness. Muhammad had sought 
counsel and talcen advice from his companJons as ihe situations de¬ 
manded. Within minutes after his death the three most frequent and 
trusted counsellors agreed that Abu Baler should be the leader of the 
Muslims, hfuhammad's closest friend, Abu Bakr had led the prayers In 
the mosque and presided over the gatherings of hfuslims In the last 
days when the Prophet had been too ill to perform these Functions of 
leadership. When ne^-s of his death spread through the dty, the native 
Medinese nominated one of their own as head of the community; btit 
the Meccan Kuraysh prevailed upon all to accept Aku Bakr as "their 
commander. The following day io the mosque, even before Muhammad 
was laid to rest, the assembled citizens swore allegiance to Ahu Bakr as 
the sueeessor of Muhammad ^ 

This procedure or decision was neither unusual nor startling. Chiefs 
in Mecca and Medina, as well as in Arab tribes, were chosen by the 
heads of famiHes meeting more or Iss openly. Leadership often pLsed 
to another within the same family, but without any idea of inheritance 
or of legal claim; the power and prestige of a family preiudiced the 
decisiOD in its favor. In this instance Abu Bakr commanded the respect 
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and support of the Muslims who had einigrated from ^^d!Cta to Medina, 
and that element was still dominant and won the election fiff Abu 
Baler. Other aspirants would have been from the Makhzumi or Umay- 
yod families of Mecca, from a promment family of Medina, or perhaps 
from Muhammad's immediate family; hut the electiOD of 00c of those 
wotdd have been based on factors other than Islam. Authority passing 
into the hands of Abu Bakr, one of Muhammad's dose companions, 
meant the of the eammunily. 

K/mfifof flflsuf A/fch—Successor of the Apostle of God—was the 
nanw frequently used to describe Abu Baler and his position. Abu Baltr 
probably used it himself, although not as a title. From this appellation 
came the title. Khalifa {Caliph), used for centuries in the Muslim 
world. It implied the assumption of all the duties and prerogatives 
exercised by Muhammad except those connected with his role as 
Prophet, 'The Caliph was head of the state, supreme judge, leader 
in public worship, and commander-in-chief of the army, if he did not 
actually occupy the pulpit in the mosque the sermon was delivered in 
his name. His name appeared on coins. And it was he to whom rever¬ 
ence of Muslims was gisien. 

ABU HAKH 

Abu Bakr, about three years younger than Muhammad, had proba¬ 
bly been the first convert outside the irnmedrate family. A prosperous 
merchant from one of the lesser Kuiaysh families and bliiidly devoted 
to Muhammad and Islam, Abu Bakr maintained his position of great re¬ 
spect because of a gentle and genial personality coupled with a clear 
head in matters: of judgment and advice. It w'as a fortunate election as 
Abu Bakr pursued Muhammad's ways and thoughts. No innovator, 
he Succeeded in holding together the remarkable and talented men 
who bad risen to prominence in this new society. 

The first significant task facing the new- leadership was tn maintain 
the degree of centralization in Arabia already established by Muham¬ 
mad. Except for Medina, XJccca, and a few other near-by places 
thoroughly controlled by the Muslims of Medina, most of the Arabs 
renounced the political and fiscal authority of Medioa. Some even tie- 
noimctd Islam. The natural Arab proclivity for independent action 
had led them to seize upon the severing of personal loyalties to Mu¬ 
hammad as an opportunity to cast oE the yoke of submission, Abu Bakr 
met the challenge with the vigor and fire of the Prophet, Kbalid ibn 
Walkl, a most fortunate choice, subdued the tribes of central ^abia, 
many of which had not been conquered by Muhammad. Following this 
encouragement, other Musbm generals suppressed revolts and more 
thoroughly established Islam throughout Arabia, including Bahrayu, 
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Oman, Yemcfi^ and Hadhramaiit. Treating the vanquished and the 
renegades with mency, Abu Bakr in less than a year had subjugated 
most of Arabia, 

Indirectly^ the osmpiete IslamizatiDii of the Hijaz and the domina¬ 
tion of the Arabian peninsula bfy the Muslims led^ in the year 633^ to 
military expeditioris into Syria and Iraq. Since Sgbiing among Mus¬ 
lims was contrary to the principles of the new society and since raiding 
was an economic necessity in Arabia as well as the natural occupation 
of most Arab tribes^ ventures into adjacent lands were Inevitable. With 
htde cognizance on the part of Medina, Khaiid finished the conquest 
of northeastern Arabia and then, joined by many of the conquered, 
spilled over into the Sasanid lands in lraq» taking Hirah^ a city west of 
the Euphrates and almost on a fine with modem Baghdad. 

For the men of Mecca and Medina Syria was far more important 
than Iraq. Their caravans went there; it was more accessible; and to 
them it was a land flowing with milk and honey. The Syiian expedition 
was a calculated campaign. Three forces of 3000 men cadi, led hy 
Amr ibn ai-As and Yazid ibn Abu Sufyan^ defeated the Byzantine 
governor of Palestine near the Dead Sea and destroyed his fleeing 
troops near Caza in February, 634- To oppose the fresh Byzantine levies 
Abu Bakr ordered Khalid to cro^ the desert from Iraq to S)Tia. Ap¬ 
pearing almost miraculously, Khalid, as the supreme commander of the 
united Arab forces, defeated the B)'zantine army in July^ @34 in the 
historic battle at AjnadavuT thus opening all of Palestine to the Muslims. 

The news of this victory reached Abu Bakr on his deathbed. His 
passing, however^ hardly caused a ripple across Arabia; for Umar as¬ 
sumed the power of leadership which he had been exerdsing behind 
the scenes, Becognition and fealty were given to Umar publicly and 
voluntarily by all. But the caliphate ol Abu Bakr must nut be considered 
as a brief empty interlude between two glorious periods nor Abu Bakr 
as a shallow and colorless figure. He made the important distinction bc- 
tw'ccn state property and the privy purse of the ruler* even thnugh 
this action irreconcilably alienated Muhammad s daughter Fatiini]^. 
Perhaps most important when war booty was first coming to Medina 
from outside of Afabia, Abu Bakr held fast to Muhammad's dictum on 
the spoils of war—all true believers, whether at the front or at home in 
Arabia, had equal rights. 

VM AB 

Uma/s accession to the caliphate marked the opening of a ten-year 
administration of an energetic and brilliant man, then only forty-three 
years old* whom Muslims consider the second founder of Islam. An 
early convert, Umar* like Abu Bakr, belonged to one of the less im- 
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portant lamHies of Mecca, l-eadership in the hands dt Uinar 
fied that MuslLm aspects of the community ccntiimied. Umar, in fact, 
strengthened [slam with many reUgioiis decrees and renewed the 
theocratiG state of Muhammad s time. 

The affairs most pressing upon Umar at his accession were the mili- 
laiy adventures in Iiraq and S>Tia, At that very moment the briltiant 
bedouin general ahMuthanna, commandeT of the MuslLm armies in 
Iraq, was in Medina pleading for reinforcements, even though he had 
just defeated the Sasanid anny at Babylon. He begged that troops he 
raised among the Arab tribes guilty of apostasy upon Muhammad s 
death, rightly judging that, however mDiibund Sasantd society and 
gov^emment might be, surrender to the Arabs would not be without a 
struggle. 

Although the Lifting of the ban against apostates brought streams of 
warrioTs into Iraq, superb Iranian generalships the rise of elephaiits^ 
the si>.e of the armies, and the wealth available to the Sasanid kings 
more than matched the ardor and gallantry of al-Muthanna s tribesmen. 
Ravaging far and rvade, eveti to the gates of Ct^iphon, the Arab forces 
acquired vast herds and immense stores o( grain; yet they had to retire 
from Iraq into the western desert when fac^ by an organized Iranian 
army under royal Icadcrship- 

Unvar soon reco^ized that to hold Iraq and secure its borders it 
would be necessary to destroy the main Iranian army and reduce the 
capital at Ctesiphon. A major force was gathered, and in a decisive 
four-day battle at Kadisiyah in 635 General BiUsEem*^s Iranian army was 
routed. Many of the Arab tribes of the Syrian desert west of the 
Euphrates jobed with the .Muslims m the siege of Ctesiphon. Ctesiphon 
eapihiLatcd in 6371 and other battles consolidated the lands bordering 
on the Ti^is and Euphrates rivers from the Persian Gulf as far north 
as Mosul. These years saw the permanent conquest and occupation of 
Mesopotamia. 

Tlie booty which fell to the Arabs suddenly showered great wealth 
and unknown luxuries upon the simple nomad^ altering immeasurably 
his standards of liivbg- After the Battle of Kadisiyah each soldier re¬ 
ceived Good pieces ol Silveri the jewels alone from Rustem^s body were 
valued at 70,000 pieces. At the fall of Ctesiphon each of tbo 60,000 
soldiers received ia,ooo pieces. Gold became as common as silver- and 
fabulous objects, such as a life-size silver camel with rider of gold or 
a golden horse with trappings of gold^ emeralds for teeth and its neck 
set with mbiies, became the prizes of the day. One bedouin who sold a 
beauteous maiden for looo pieces of silver was chided by another 
for having sold her for so liStle. The excuse offered waif; that he had not 
known any sum larger than ten hundred. From the palace of Ctesiphon 
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the army sent to Umar the toyal banquet carpet, measuring 105 by ^ 
feet and>itiBying a landscape, TTie ground was represented by ^Id 
and the paths were silvert meadows wore made of emeralds, stm»™ 
rvere cascades of pearls; trees, flowers, and fruits were ^ 

diamonds, rubies, and other predous stones. ™ 

carpet be kept as a trophy: but when many pointed out that earthly 
goods were but passing things, the carpet was cut 7]® P‘^'. , 

Over the next sev^l years Muslim parties rmded 
Sus, and advanced toward Isfahan, ImrUan forces rallied at Hama^; 
but with the removal of Umar's ban on advances into Iran. M'«bn« 
overran that land from one end to the other. In the ten 
caliphate Muslim armies had in an amazing and almost unbelievable 
sweep conquered Mesopotamia and Iran. Repeatedly they “^jbed 
aimies that only a few years previously bad been able to sta^ up 
against the besi of Bvzantine soldiers. It was even more rcmarl^ble 
c^idering that other Arab armies at the same time were engaged m 

in Palestine or Syria. Several Arab forces converged upon Damas^ 
in 635. and after a siege of more than six months the city capiUdat^ 
to Khalid. The emperor Heraclios. not willing to cede Syna to the * 
vader, gathered a large army of Greeks. Armeoians, SjTians. and 
GhassaSd Arabs (Christian); hut be, too. succumbed to Khalid. in the 
summer of 636 at the decisive Battle of Yarmiik- Upon 
news of this disaster HeracUus left S>Tia and Palestine to the Mushms, 
North Syria fell in 63? and Jerusalem surrendered m ^8. 

Swiftly and conclusively, in only four years, the Mushms had 
cupied these two fair provinces of the Byzantine Empire, Mountains 1^0 
the north discouraged further advance into By^line lamfa or Ae 
vigorons pursuit of the emperor's armies. Arab generals. howev«. 
finding repose most galling, locked for new advenh^. 

who had traded in Egypt in earlier days. T.h “^^nHoes 

that direction, .Although Alotandria. the second city of the Byrantmw 
and an important naval base, was strongly ti^_to Constanhnoplc by 
sea routes, the loss of Syria and Palestine cut off E^t 
The cMef granary of Constantinople and one of the "'=bcst and mort 
populous areas of the Middle East, Egypt was ve^ “ 

S^bitious general like Amr, Umar gave his assent to 
but reluctantly. Amaz,cd at the extent of the temtory already oeaip.ed 
by Ins armies, he was fearful lest they be spread t™ 

’^Leaving Palestine by the historic route dong tbe coast. Anw yth 
4000 m™ entered E^pt late in 6^39 and captured Peliisium (1^ 
Farma), not far fmmSe modern Port Said Amr then moved toward 
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the of the Nile Delta, taking Heliopolis, Babylon (near modem 

Cairo )t and most of the eastern delta area before the summer fiooding 
of the Nde submerged the delta and prohibited military operations 
for the next several months. Joined by a larger Arab contingent under 
one of the Companions of the Prophet, Amr moved on Alexandria and 
forced its surrender in the autui^ of 641. It was a great arid rich 
metropolis, whose public buildings, harbor facUiti^^ and defense walls 
and towers were a cause of wonder to the desert Arab. 

To protect his position Amr pushed on westward into Cyrenaica and 
even received tribute from Berber tribes around Tripoli. Rgypth from 
AieKandria up the Nile to a point well beyond modem Cairo, was now a 
Muslim possession, thus completing the circle of conquests under Umar. 
During his caliphate, Iran, Iraq^ Syria, Palestine, and Egypt became 
parts of the Musbm world. They* together with Arabia:, are stiU today 
the heartland of Islam, 

FBQRLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Hiese conquests alone would have assured Umar the position of seo 
ond founder of Islam, But Umar's orders regarding the occupation and 
administration of the new territories were equally importajit in setting 
the Muslim pattern which has persisted to the present. Except Ln a few 
isolated instances the people of the conquered provinces continued to 
work and live as they had for centtirfes, generally with the advantage of 
paying In tribute less than the former rulers had taxed them. Armies 
were destroyed and administrators either departed or were employed 
in similar capadbes by the Muslims, but most inhabitants were hardly 
touched. In Syria and Palestine the urban population had acquired a 
Hellenistic affectation; but the rural peoples had retained contact with 
the desert Arabp thus easing the transition to Arab rule. In Iraq Sasanid 
rule had been a foreign rule; and native tribes* seml-nomadic In their 
w-ays and tillers of the sod, rejoiced in the Sasanid defeats. In Iran the 
Arab was never wholly welcomCi and the rapidity of the Muslim con¬ 
quest can in large measure be attributed to the collapse of the royal 
government and the momentary inability of the Iranian people to or¬ 
ganize a resistance. 

In Syria, Palestine, and Egypt heavy imperial tases and the arrogant, 
highhanded attitude of oQeials from Constantinople embittered the 
provinces. More aggravating and more emotional were the religions 
persecutions inflicted upon local Christians. The orthodox Council of 
Chalcedon in the year ^51 condemned the Monophysite doctrine of 
Egypt and Syria according to which divinity and humanity make one 
compound nature in Christ. This Motiophysile heresy was persecuted 
savagely by many emperors without success, until Heradius, under 
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whose rule these provinces were lost to Islam, tried to effect a compro^ 
inise by supportiiig the M onothelite doctrine—that Christ had t^'o i^- 
tures in one person with one wOl, Ifi Syria and E^pt the churches were 
ardently Monophysitc; in Egj-pt tKat faith assunved a patriotic colora¬ 
tion which persists today in the Coptic Church. Thus, when it became 
apparent that Muslim rule meant religimis freedom as well as lower 
tastes, the Arabs had httlc difficulty in obtaining co-operation from the 
local peoples. Since at this time M usiims paid no taxes, this toleration of 
taxpaying Cliristians and Jews is the origin of the often repeated but 
little understood Muslim formula of the three-way choice—Islam, 
taxes, or death—offered to conquered peoples- 

Except for Iran the armies of occtipatiou were held aloof from the 
established urban centers as much as possible, Umar, distressed at 
the soft appearance and paleness of some of the troops occupying Iraq 
and quartered in old Clcsiphon, ordered thst ^mps be placed tn the 
open near the desert- Later camp cities were established in each of the 
new'ly won provinces—Basrah in lower Iraq^ Kufah for central Iraq, 
Jabiyah in Syria^ Ramlah in Palestine, and Fustat (Cairo) in Egy'ptr 
Governors were appointed for each province to collect taxes and main¬ 
tain order. Only a handful of administrators accompanied (he gover¬ 
nors, and in general bureaus of government w^ere manned by previous 
officials, Xon^Muslims could not bear arms aud were subject to their 
Own laws^ a practice which established Islamic soocty as one of the 
most tolerant of all ages and which developed into the famous millet 
system of the Ottoman Empire. Outside of Arabia Arabs; were not per¬ 
mitted to own agricultural lands. Under the Umayyads this injunction 
evolved into a system of land ownership and rights of tenancy which 
still prevnils in the Middle East. Considering all aspects of life, the con¬ 
quered peoples of the Middle East were disturbed very little by hfus- 
lim occupation; and civUization proceeded to absorb and modify the 
new increment. 

Many other developments occiiired during Umars caliphate. Arabia 
was declared a holv land and all non-Muslims were forced to leave, al¬ 
though by this time few remained who did not profess Islam. Even to^ 
day this decree obtains; and the presence of non-M usiims in Arabia is 
regardtsd by the devout as evidence of the forbearance of the rulers, of 
Arabia. With wealth from victories pouring in, the character of Mecca 
and Medina began to change. There was great hudding activity* partic¬ 
ularly in Medina, where apartments were needed for retired soldiers, 
administrators, and others who flocked to the capital city as well as for 
the old Inhabitants whose wealth had now greatly increased. 

Umar enunciated again the policy that prisoners and movable prop¬ 
erty belonged to the soldiers who won them, but land and taxes from 
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conquered people belonged to the wlwle MusLtm community. To 
facilitate distribntLon among the Muslims Umar had a ceosus taken in 
Arabia and a register made of the sum each was to receive 

each year from the public treasury. The list included Muslims of all 
ranksy from Aishah and tbe Prophets family down to the lowliest 
women and children of non-Arab warriors. Aishah received I2 ,ock> dir- 
hamsf Companions of the Prophet, 5000; and a child of the lowliest, 
200. {A dirham was about the equivalent of Ihirty cents in United 
States fnone^^) 

Perhaps Umars regulation of the calendar best showed the belief that 
a new state and society' had been hom. Numbering the new era with 
the Prophets emigration from Mecca to Medina^ Umar decreed that 
Muslim dating should be counted as so many years after the Hijrah 
and that he had become caliph in the year a 13, 

As the years went by and wraith and powder grew, Umar had more 
and more difficulty with his governors and their administrations. This 
was especially true in the camp dlies of Kufah and Basrah, inhabited 
by many nomad warnors who were proud, hardy, political Mtisltins. re¬ 
sentful of Kuraysh rule. AJ-Mughitah^ Umar^s governor of Basrah^ was a 
brilliant, tough, scheming, licentious native of al-Taif, just the sort of 
rough-and-ready genius that a new city would require. But when caught 
in adnitcryj the protests from Basrah were so vociferous that he w'as re¬ 
called to ^[edlna for IriaL Althoii^ he escaped punishment by slipping 
through a legal loophole. Umar relieved him of his post. Later ol-Mughi- 
rah was able to wangle the appointment to Kufah. He retained this ap¬ 
pointment for many years^ augmenting its power and scope until he be^ 
came one of the most powerful men in the Muslim world. 

In 644 at the very height of Umars power and prestige he was a^assi- 
nated at W'Orship in the mosque of Medina by an Iranian Christian slave 
who had some personal grudge to settle. On his deathbed Umar se¬ 
lected the sijt leading notables of Medina to choose his successor and di¬ 
rected his c?wn son to wait upon them. Shortlv after he had been buried 
beside Muhammad and Abu Bakr. the notables selected, probably on 
the basis of seojority, Ufhman ibn AJfan, who ruled as caliph from 644 
to 656. ^ 

UTHMAN 

Uthman was a member of the v^ery prominent and powerful Umay- 
yad family of the Kru'aysb. Noted for his mild manner and his piety, his 
only distinetton as a Muslim leader was having been a respected (Z!om- 
panion of the Prophet. His three predecessors had belonged to lesser 
Kuraysh frtmilies. as had most of the emigrants to Medina. Perhaps It 
was Utause of this that they had ignored the traditional Arab policy of 
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nepotism and regarded all Muslinis as members of ooe connmunity and 
one brotherhood. This new sodal philosophy was one of the revolu¬ 
tionary aspects of Islam. 

.\lthough Uthman was seventy when he became caliph and not par¬ 
ticularly energetic, he did have at bis command a number of vigorotts 
governors and generals who carried forward the banners of Islam. His 
brother Abdallah was appointed governor of Egypt with Oriancia] and 
civil continl, while the conquering Amr was left as commander of the 
Muslim army- Outraged, Amr Lmmediately repaired to Mediiia and re¬ 
fused to serve, with the add remark; *To be over the army and not 
over the revenue was like holding the cow's horns while another milked 
her.* Abdallah carried on campaigns for booty to the west and south. 
His armies held Benghazi and TiipoH, ravaged Tunisia, and raided 
Nuhli for slaves. But AbdaUah^s great contribution w&s the develop- 
ment of a Muslim fleets which in 65a repulsed a Byzantine armada be^ 
fore it oiuld attack AtcKandria. 

M governor of Syria Uthman had his shrew^d and aggressive cousin 
Muawiyah ibn Abu Sufy'an, one of the greatest administrators: in Mus¬ 
lim history. Umar had appointed him governor of Damascusj and as 
other governorships in Sj^a fell vacant tiiey were added to Muawiyah’^s 
territory until under Uthman he became the powerful ruler of ah of 
Syria, He rebuffed a large Byzantine army in 647 and in subsequent 
ytJars sent raiding parties Into Asia Minor. He., too, built a fleet, took 
Cyprus in 649, ravaged the island of Rhodes, and in 655 in conjunction 
with Abdallah's ships destroyed 3 large part of the Byzantine navy off 
the Lycian coast. 

Arab armies were active during these years in fran, ever fanning out 
eastward. Fars was fully subdued by 650; inroads were made into Ar¬ 
menia in 65^5 and before the end of Uthman's caliphate raiding expedi¬ 
tions reached Baikh, Kabul, and Chazna. 

Even though the caliph might net be personally aggressive, the valorp 
might, and leadership of the Muslim army and na^-y were no longer 
questioned in the Middle East. Ttte growing problem was the inn pact ol 
the new empire upon the Muslim community which had so recently 
emerged from Arab society^ Most of the emigrants who still lived were 
now notables and exceedingly wealthy. One, reputedly* had looo slaves 
and a palace in each of the great dtiesj another left a fortune of 400- 
ooo dinars; and many had villas in Mecca and Medina or in the hills 
near-hy. 

A second and new generation was coming to full manhood. The 
amusements and luxuries of Alexandria, Darnascus, Ctfjsaphon^ and the 
camp cities of Basrah, Kufah, and Fuslat were tempting. Wine, women* 
and gambling were the undoing of many- Gone were days when, as 
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Aishah easily recalled, Muhammad considered wheat bread a rare treat 
and usually made a meal of dates or milk hut never had the luxury of 
both at the same time. Sumptuous living, however, was neither the sole 
difficulty nor the root of the other evils. Personal p:ilitics. power, pres- 
bge, and posftiDri began to eat at the vitals of MusUm society^ and cer¬ 
tainly Utlman was not Strong enough to stem the process. Probably do 
one could have halted it. 

MUSLIM POLITICAL P A ft T1 E S 

Three political parties were developing in the Islamic worltL The first 
consider^ itself the party of Muharmnad. Led by members of the less 
important famiUes of Mecca, it was composed of those who had estab¬ 
lished the Muslim community. Abu Bakr and Umar had been members 
of this partys and in most circles AU, as the husband of Miihammad*s 
daughter Fatimah, was looked upon as the leader. The strength of the 
party, legitimists as they are sometiines cuIIkL lay in Egypt and Iraq. 

Leaders of the second party were members of the Umavyad family 
and their associates among the Kuraysh. It had been one of the two 
w^ealtbiest and leading Meccan famiUes in the pre-lslamic ptTiod^—a 
family that had bitterly attacked Muhammad and had led the cam¬ 
paigns against the Muslima in Medina. Uthman was an Umayyad, as 
were Muawiyah, Abdallah in EgypL and Marwan, who served as Uth- 
man's executive secretary in Medina. Though latecomers to Islam, they 
possessed great rnanagerial talent and were rapidly surging to the fore 
in admiDtstering the empire. Umar had used them and controlled them; 
but the legitimists contended that the Umayyads controlled Uthman 
through their great power and wealth in Syria. 

The third party was composed of Arab soldiers who had joined the 
Muslims just before or after Muhammads death. They outnumbered 
the other two parties, but they w'ere unorganized and their leaders did 
not have the prestige of the Kuraysh. Since, however, their swords had 
been the instruments responsible for the rapid expansion of Islam and 
since Islam acknowledged no distinctions among peoples or individuals, 
they resented the inferior political position forced upon them. The third 
party had foUowei^ everywhere but their forces were concentrated in 
Arabia and the two great nHlitary dtics in Iraq. 

Having lost the election, the legitimists carped at Uthman for his pob 
icics and caviled at his inactioiu His one acceptable was the 
standardization of the Koran. Already, difierent versions had appeared 
in several provinces and Uthman established one rendition which has 
remained to Ihe present. 

However, he was censured for enkrgiug the square around the Kaaba 
in Mecca and for rebuilding and eml^Misbing the mosque in Medina. 
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Critici^ was also leveled at hun for appointing so tnany ri>enibers of 
the UiMvyad family lo higb office^ for embezzling state propertieSi and 
for distributing unjustly tbe spoils of war. His political opponents 
claimed that be was reverting to tbe old order of Arab society where 
blood ties bad ruled, Ktubaimnad bad preached earnestly to create a 
unitary Muslim community wherein ail members would be brothers and 
where social, econonuct and political equality would prevail; yet after a 
dozen years tbe traditional Arab predilection for the family reasserted 
its consumiiig role. From that day to the present it refnains as unc of 
the persistent sor^ upon Middle Eastern society. 

Malcontents far and wide acfoss the empire fed on the stories and 
rumors regarding the sale of positions and the power and wealth of 
favorites. Supporters of Ali iu Kufah first raised the banners of rcvolL 
When a bond of revolutionaries from Egypt arriv^ed iu Medina and sur¬ 
rounded Uthman's residence, the latter would not permit an army to be 
raised in his defense and commanded Muawij^h not to come to his 
rescue. After a siege of several months in 65S the rebels stormed the 
palace aud murdered Uthman, the first dagger being struck by Abu 
Baler's son. Anarchy reigned for a week in edina until n group of nota¬ 
bles, under pressure from the rcheb from Egj^pt, elected AK to the 
caliphate and restored order. 


AL.] 

Ali^ Muhammad's cousin, adopted son^ and son-in-law'* was a pious 
and esteemed hfuslim^ who as an individual soldier in his younger days 
had shone as one of the great heroes of Muslim battles. He had already 
been disappointed three times in not being elected caliph, and he knew 
of the plot to kill Uthman, Generally throughout the Muslim world he 
w^as recognised as the caliph^ and the new governors appointed by him 
were accepted everywhere except in SynOt where Muawiyah refused to 
resign. There were, however^ many individuals who did not acknowl¬ 
edge Ali as caliph, largely because of jealousy or shock over the murder 
ol Uthman. 

Disgruntled elements among the legitimists led by .Ai-shah, who bit¬ 
terly hated Ali. hatched a rebellion in Mecca on the pretext that Ali had 
implicated himself by not punishing the reg;icides. AH led hLs army from 
Medina, which from that day to the present ceased to be tlic residence 
of any caliph, and defeated the insurgents near Basrah in the rcnfVkvncd 
Battle of the Camel (so-called because the fighting swirled around Ai- 
shah on her camel), In this first battle of usHm against Muslim neither 
Ijoaty nor reprisal against the %'anquished was taken. Many illustrious 
Com[?anions of the Prophet were killed. Aishah was captured but per- 
omitted to return to Medina, where she lived on for twentyUwo years in 
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her apartment, under the floor of which Muhanimad, Abu Bakr^ and 
Umar had been buried. 

Denouncing All the confrere of the murderers of the caliph, Mii- 
awiyah wthheld his fealty and met Ali's forces at Siffin on the banks of 
the Euphrates in northern Syria in 657- In the midst of battle fighting 
betM'cea Muslims was dramatically hahed upon agreement that the 
contest would be decided by referring to the Koran. .Arbitration was 
unsuccessful; Afuawiyah refused to accept All as caliph,, and All would 
neither abdicate nor consider Muawiyah govemor of Syria. Each forcCp 
however, retired from the field, and a stalemate ensued. 

Following the Bilttle of the Camel AH had made his capital at Kufah; 
and his episode with Muawiyah was, in part, a revival of the age-old 
and persistent rivalry between Syria and Iraq for dominance in the 
Middle East. It was also a struggle between the Umayyad Kuroysh 
and the Arab tribes of the desert for supremacy^ At the Battle of the 
Camel so many of the legitimist party perished that it disappeared 
from the annals of Islam, leaving AI4 in Kufah, at the mercy of the domi¬ 
nant Arab party. In fact, members of the Arab party took the name of 
Kharijites (fieceders) and revolted against Ali in protest against his 
willingness to arbitrate and his propensity for appointing relatives and 
close Kuiaph friends to high office. Ah destroyed their force in 659, 
but was assassinated in 661 by a Kharijite in Kufah on the way to pray^ 
ers in the mosque. Hasanp All's eldest son, w^as declared caliph in 
Kufah; but \$uawnyah v/as recognized as caliph in Damascus. A few 
months later JIasan reached an agreement with Muawiyah and retired 
on a royal pension to the pleasures of his palace in Medina. Muawiyah, 
thenceforth, was accepted throughout the Muslim Empire as the sole 
caliph, and the center of the state shifted to Damascus. 

Tims ended the republican and democratic era of the caliphate 
wherein the rulers w'ere elected or chosen for reasons other than birth 
or military jnighL Throughout most of this period Medina stiU served 
as the capitd of the Muslim world;, and the leaders of society had known 
the Prophet personally. It w^as an Arab state; the conquered provinces 
had not yet conquered their rulers. With the transfer of the seat of au¬ 
thority to Damascus and the caliphate to Muawiyah of the Umayyad 
family^ a new era was born. 
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CHAPTER 5 




T he accession of Muawlyah xnauguiratcd a period of Umayyad and 
Syrian domination of Islam duiing which the Hdlenistic philoso¬ 
phy and theology of Eg^-pt and Syria rapidly effected a revoInHon 
within Islamic thought and practice. Almost immediately the new con¬ 
cepts ancl dogmsts gave birth to numerous Muslim sects; and under the 
Unna)^ads the unity of theology, as weQ as of politics^ was forever lost 
in the Muslim world ^ 

After 660 the various Muslim schools of law, theologies, customs, and 
practices deviated and multiplied until the simple straightfoiward oon- 
ceplualisni of Islam was lost and the masses found the exact nature of 
thetr religion difficult to determine. Furthermore, rapidity of expand 
Sion and multifold conversions admitted to M usHm sodety many whose 
knowledge of Islam was Limited to a few platitudinous pliroses. 
Throughout all these divergencies and vicissitudes there remained, 
nevertheless, considerable similarity. The central Wlief of all variants 
retained the simple religion preached by Muhammad. 

Acceptance of monotheism was the most Lmportaut facet of reiigion 
to Muhammad. To be a Muslim It was sufficient to profess the unity of 
Cod ojad to admit Muhamu^d as His messenger. Cod had ninety-nine 
names and as many related attrihuti^-^. The mere recitation of these In¬ 
dicates Muhiirninad's conception of Cod. He was omnisdent, omnipo¬ 
tent, the Jndge^ the Mighty, the Creator^, merciftih compassionate, self- 
subsistenh forgiving, magnificent, everlasting, most generous^ and must 
high. 

Of the Infinite equalities of Cod, \luhammad stressed constantly in 
his preaching everlastingnesSr God was the Creator of cteatlon and ex¬ 
isted through all eternity. Men were His creatiir^ and He “misleads 
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whom He will and guides whom He wilir Fear of Cod and the Day of 
Judgment was particularly emphasized in Muhammfids early days to 
impress materialistic Meccan society^ but Muhammad also vtmaLzed 
Gcd as a loving^ bountiful, and forgiving Protector of men, "^closer to a 
man than his own jugular vein.” A third important attribute of GckJ was 
mystical in nature: He was termed, the Light of the Heavens and of the 
Earth. In later centuries theologians developed this quality into various 
organized mysticisms which served as powerful forces in the spread uod 
influence of Islam. 

THE KORAN 

The basis for Muhammad's views of God and religion and for the 
central belief of Muslims of every sect rested upon the Koran. Koran, 
meaning lecture or recitation^ was the tide giv'en to the collection of 
Muhammad s revelations. Consisting of 114 chapterSp called snrafis, 
made up of 6^36 verses {77,934 words), the earhest versions were as¬ 
sembled soon after Muhammad 5 d^th. Some of the revelations had 
been written down in his later years by his secretaries; other revelations 
were only remembered word for word by his companions. Tradition 
has it that after a battle where many reciters of the Koran perished Abu 
Bakr ordered the full Koran to be committed to parchtnerLl so that it 
would not be lost. Later Dthman established the copy held in Me¬ 
dina as the true Koran, In the tenth century the text, as it now stands. 
Was adopted from seven different readings which evolved because of 
the lack of vowels and diacrittcal marks in the Arabian script. 

Ejcccpt for the first chapter which is a short prayer, the others were 
arranged according to length so that the later but longer Medinese 
chapters are located at the beginning of the Koran. In total length it is 
about two thirds that of an Arabic version of the New Testament. 

Muslims regard the Komn as the word of God^ transmitted to Mu¬ 
hammad by the Angel Gabriel; and for many centuries they considered 
that the Koran contained all knowledge of any value. It furnished the 
basis for law lu the Islamic world for all Muslims; like a moderu con¬ 
stitution. it was the skeleton of the legal and judicial systems. It also 
prescribed a pattern of daily individual and community living which 
distinguishes Islamic culture from all others. Since no official translation 
was made until modem times Koranic Arabic served as a common lan¬ 
guage and a bond for all Muslims ftom one end of the world to the 
other. The Koran was the schoolbook and committing it to memory 
was standard practice for schoolboys everywhere. The wry sound of 
the Arabic words stirs the emotions; read silently, tlie Koran lusts much 
of Its power. 

The major part of the Koran is concemed with God: His attributes 
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are dted, His pawen pFocloimed, and rnan^s relatiDns to Him defined. 
Associated “with a vivid explanatiDn of the Day of Judgment are por- 
trayaU of the Resurrection^ Paradise and Hell, and angek and deidls. 
Religious and ethical paths for man to follow io life are sometimes pre¬ 
sented directly, almost as codes and eommandments; but for the nsost 
part they are cootained m parables and stories^ many of which have 
been taken from the Old and New Testaments and their associated 
literature. Adam^ Noahp Abrahanu Joseph, Moses, Da^id, Solomon, 
Elijah, Job, Zachariah, John the Baptist, Mary, and Jestis are all set 
forth, not in any special historical sense but to verify that God rewards 
the righteous and punishes the wicked. 

A perusal of the Torah, the Bible, and the Koran disch^es a number 
of very similar passages. Surah 21, verse 105, is identical to Psalm 37, 
Verse 9; “For evil doers shall be cut oS; but those that wait upon the 
Lord, they shall inherit the earth " The Christians of Constantinople 
and the West branded Islam as a Christian heresy-—a castlgatjon w^hich 
led to the abhorrence of Muslims and an exaggeratioii of the differences 
between Christianity and Islam. In reality, Judaism and its two off¬ 
shoots, Christianity and Islam, have a great deal in cammon. The dis¬ 
similitude is more in language, stylCp and form than in substance. 
Through each of these three religions runs a strong message of per¬ 
sonal salvation for righteous individuals. This message of hope gi^-es 
to the individual a significance and equality that he does not ordinarily 
have in cultures wheire other religions prevail. 

TRADITIONS 

Following the Prophet's death it became obvious that his revelations 
did not provide an answer to every problem that arises in daily life. 
Muhammad had recognized, at least after he became the ruler of Me¬ 
dina, that decisions he made publicly were obeyed in the same measure 
that the revelations of God s will were obeyecL Muhammad alw'ays dis¬ 
tinguished carefully between spiritual and secular affairs and spoke 
most explicitly concerning God's word^ Cod s word was law; Muham- 
mad^s words were only guides to lead to a wise and holy life. As years 
slipped by fewer Muslims from their own memories knew Muhammad 
and what he had said and done, and in order to Follow his precedents 
great collections of his comments and deeds were considered litaj. 
Traditions {h^diih) by the hundreds of thousanuls appeared; From 
these has come much oF the common law oF Islamn called sunnak (cus¬ 
tom), Each of the different sects and parties which developed in Islam 
accepted certain hadith and rejected others as forgeries to prove the 
cornectness of the party's views, no matter whether the contention af- 
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fected mUiRiriSTn or padEcism, predestmatioD or free will^ inysiicisin or 
reaHsm, ascdicistii or woridlmess. 

By the second or tkkd century after the Hifrah haditk had become 
very intricate in respon;se to the philo^phical and theological denrtands 
of the scholars of the time. In the early days of Islam, hadith had 
comprised the simple, unvaniisfied ideas and stories dial Muhammad 
had voiced or that hh friends had repealed word for word. They are of 
varied topics^for Muhammad had definite opinions on all types of sub¬ 
jects. On one Occasion he said: "God curse the woman who wears false 
hair and the woman who ti« it on^ When Aishah acquired a pictured 
cushion, Muhammad exploded i "Verily, the makers of these pictures 
will be severely punished on the Day of Besurtection."' On slavery^ he 
remonstrated: “A slave must not be given a task which he is unable to 
perform." Muhammad sometimes: perceived the difference betw'een 
legality and righteousnessp as when he observed: "Of the things which 
are la^ul the most hateful to God is divorce." In a similar v-ein he de¬ 
clared: "There \s no mao who receives a bodily injury and forgives the 
offender but God will exalt his rank and diminish his sin." Having been 
an orphan, Muhammad was always c^i^cemed with such unfortunates 
and proclaimed-. "The best house amidst the Muslim community is that 
which contains an orphan who is well treated, and the worst is that 
wherein an Orphan is wronged." Perhaps best known is the attitude 
Muhammad held tow-ard usury and moneylenders. In commenting on 
persons paying or charging usurious rates of interest* he averred: "They 
are equally Culpable.” A^ong Muslims one of his oft-quoted com¬ 
mands indicated Muhammad's view that his relig;tno was a matter for 
everyday life: "No monkery in IsUmr 

DOC M AS 

Sfiihammad was not a systematic theologian. But shortly after his 
death Muslim theologians and philosophers claasiBed Muhammad's 
faith into three fundamentals: religious beliefs (imau)/religious duties 
{ ibadat)^ and good works (disun). 

First and loremost, of course. Is the belief that Cod is One and has all 
of the attributes ascribr^d to Him by Muhammad, It has never been 
clear, however* how the attribute of omnipotence ought to be intor- 
preted, and this problem has engendered controversy arnong Muslims 
from the days of the Erst caliphs to the present En the early unaffected 
period. God's omnipotence meant withnut intricate debate that man 
was completely subordinate to God and could do nothing unless Cod 
permitted it. Yet, man was responsible for what be did and would be re¬ 
warded or punished as the case might be. Muhammad preached inces- 
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santly on this point and dedared that a man would fall into evil ways if 
he did not believe in Cod. 

Miihammad and the first Muslims referred so frequently to the Day 
of Judgment and the Hesurreetiori that belief in these has become one 
of the significant aspects of blam. When the cataclysmic Day comes, 
each individuafs faith and deeds will be weighed^ his body will rise, 
and he will enter Paradise or be cast into Hell^ Martyrs for the faith do 
not wait for the Judgment Day but immediately enter Paradise. Para¬ 
dise is clearly described as a beautiful garden by a flowing river where 
the blessed rest on silken couches, partake of h^venly food and drink, 
and are entertained by dark-m'cd maidens and wiv^ of perfect purity. 
The terrofs of HeU are bej'ond descriptidn. Waters are boiling; nwo s 
bellies are filled with molten brass, into this fiery Hell go the unbeliev¬ 
ing, the covetous, and thckse who wt3fshjp other gods^ 

Another basic point in the religious belief of Muslims Is the role 
played by angels (/iTin)- Heaven and earth are populated by these in¬ 
visible spirits who serve as God^s messengers and record men s deeds. 
Gabriel is recDgnJzed as the leading angel and the spirit who brought 
the Koran to Muhammad. Rebellious jinn are devils and like men will 
bo cast into Hell on the Last Day. The leading devil is one who at the 
dme of creation did not worship Adam and who continues to seduce 
meu into evil ways until the Resuirection. 

Muslims believe that Cod has sent many human mrasengeis to teach 
mankind His ways and that the last and ^eatest was Muhammad. The 
Koran specifically mentions twenty-eight prophets: four are Arabs; one 
is Creek (Alexander the Great); three (Zachariah^ John the Baptl^L 
and Jesus} come from the New Testament; and the remainder come 
from the Old Testament. The most important were Adam, Noah, Abra¬ 
ham, Kfoses, and Jesus. The last was Muhammad, whom God sent as 
the “Sear of all Prophets did not perform miracles except on sp^l ocs 
casions when God ga%'e them these powers. Divine revelation was 
granted to Moses In the Jewish Tomh, to David in the Psalms^ to Jesus 
in the Gospels, and to Muhammad in the Koran, which was bis only 
miracle. AU of them preached salvation through the recognition that 
God Is One. 

Muslims are to accept and believe all of these scriptures; for they are 
the w^ord of God and they corroborate each other. The final word of 
Cod, the Koran, attests the rev^elations in the other scriptures, clarifies 
all previous uncertainties, and brings to man perfect Truth. The Koran 
15 believed to be eternal and uncreated; its earthly reproduction is 
identical In language and spelling to the heavenly orig^nal^ every wor 
and letter of which are sacr^ and divine. 
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DUTIES 

Th& second esscotiB] id Ukin as taught by Muhiunmad coinprised 
the Tcligious duties (Lbod^l) of man. These are actions less obligatory 
than those oF faiths but their peifdniianoe required aud constituted 
the individual''s recognitiod of the omnipotence of God. These duties 
have usually been termed the "five pillars" of Mam; they arc the easiest 
to observe aod, unfortunately For many uninformed Don-Nfusliins and 
even for some Muslims, these £ve pillars have been mistakeo for the 
true religious substance of Mam. 

The first and foremost pfllar is the open profession of Failh. Often re¬ 
duced to the Koranic formula, ^No god but GckI aud Muhammad Is the 
messenger oF Ck]d+" this declaiatiod is used throughout a Muslims life 
and suffices to eusurc one^s acceptance as a nommal Muslim. 

Muhammad emphasized prayer as the second obligation for Muslims^ 
The Koran mentions directly no set ritual for prayer, but bids the faith¬ 
ful to pray frequently. Before Muhammad's death it had become cus* 
fcomary for Muslims to pray formally five times daily; daylaeak, noon, 
mid-aftemooOp sunset, and nightfall. A Muslim prays at these times 
wherever he may be, although it is preferable to pray in imlson with 
others and in a mosque il possible. One acts as leader and the others 
stand in rows behind him, all facing Mecca. Each prayer is composed of 
a certain numbo* of bows: two at daybreak, throe at sunset^ and four 
at the others. Each bow consists of seven distinct acts: { j) placing the 
open hands at each side of the head and repeating: ^God is most great": 

(2) standing upright with the left hand over the tight and repeating 
tike opening prayer of the Koran and at least one other Koranic passage; 

(3) bending from the hips and touching the knees with the hands; 

(4) straightening up, sayingt "“God listens to the one who praises Him"; 

(5) failing to the kneos and prostrating oneself with the forehead 
touching the ground; (&) sitting on the haunches; and (7) a second 
prostration. Most Muslim prayers are concerned with Cod and His 
attributes, and devout Muslims pray frequently at other times during 
the day and night. Certain events such as burlab, eclipses, serious de¬ 
cisions, and religious celebrations demand specially prescribed prayers. 
The Friday noon prayer Ls the great congregational prayer wherein a 
sermon (Khuibah) is ustially delivered. At ^t the sermon was deliv¬ 
ered by Muhammad, then by the caliph or his representative, and now 
by a learned Muslim^ who abo offers a prayer on behalf of the ruling 
head of the state. 

At the time of prayer one must be in a state of purity, which Ls de¬ 
termined in various ways. Usually before prayers, simple piuity^ as de¬ 
fined in the Koran, is achieved by washing the bands and arms to the 
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elbow, tbe face, and the feet up to the ankles. U the abseow of water 
sand may be used- 

Of all the features of Islam, prayer in its public form has been the 
most constant deinocratizing forcCr Side by side in a row at prayer are 
common soldier and generalp prince and pauper, merchant and holy 
man. No distinction is made the proudest Individual falls to his 
knees and humbly and reverently prostrates hirnself in complete ubei- 
sauce in the presence of the omnipotence and omniscience of God. 

The third piUar of bilam is almsgiving, Muhammad at first regarded 
giving to the poc^r and needy as a personal atofiement and a means of 
salvatioiL Sometime In. the Medinese period of his prophecy almsgiving 
was regularized to become a two and one-half percent voluntary lajt on 
all produce and revenue of each Muslim. Termed sdknh, the proceeds 
were used to support the poor, to erect reUgioiis buildings^ and to help 
defray government eipenses. In later years when states were much 
weaker it was not possible to collect alms on any such basis and it be¬ 
came solely a free^wdl offering. Alms are also to be given generously 
for various religions and human chanties such as mos<]ueSp hospitals, 
poorhouses, and schools. Ukewise, beggars and the destitute are 
never turned away from the door empty handed. On the Day of Judg^ 
monl in a Muslimas book of deeds will be recorded the alms he has 
given. 

Fasting, the fourth pillar of Islam, was enjoined upon all Mushms by 
Muhammad, and in the Medine^ eia ho designated Ramadan (the 
ninth lunar month) as a month of fasting. From the very first flush o 
dawn to ni^tfalll Food^ drink, medicine^ and smoke arc not to pass the 
lipsi bleeding, application of leeches, and sexual intercourse also 
forbidden. At various times and places in history Muslims who have 
failed to observe RamadM have been beaten. Fasting is considered the 
best means of expiating one*s sins of the year. 

The fifth pillar of Ulam, that of the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
stands as the symbol of Muslhn unity. In pre-Islamic times there ex¬ 
isted a holy month of pilgrimage to the sanctuary in Mecca; Muham^ 
mad continued this custom. It was a maxim that each Muslim, man and 
woman, should participate in the pilgrimage each year if possible. Later, 
as the Muslim world grew, it became loo arduous for many to go from 
Iraq, Syria, and Egypt; and when isium had spread to India and Spam 
the pflgrimage became obUgatory only once in a hfeiime and ^or 
those who could afford It. Occurring in the twelfth month (DAu I- 
ffi;piA), the pilgrimage ritual is celebrated on certain day's by elaborate 
and involved rites at the Kaaba in Mecca and at other sacred spots in 
the neighborhood. Since Muhammad's Farewell Pilgrimage in nom 

Muslims have not been permitted to be present in Mecca during the 
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pilgnmage; and In they' are Eerbidden entry' into the dty at all 

times- 

Throughout the entire eourse of Muslim lustDry the pdgrunage has 
been a most valuabk unifying force within Islamic dvilii^tion- Filgruns 
have come to Mecca from the four comers of the S!uslim world. There* 
On the way, and in returning the interchange af philosophical and theo^ 
logical dogmas, the gaining of geographical and economic knowledge^ 
the exchange of seeds and agricultural products, and the interplay of 
political forces and ideas have been factors in maintainbig a common 
Muslun Culture among the diverse peoples embracing Islam- 

To some Muslims a si^ pillar of Isbm has been added l that of 
Holy War ( Jihad) ^ Many consider that every Muslim bears the duty to 
expand the frontiers of Islamp by force if necessaryp until the entire 
world has been wore At various tim^ Holy War has been an accepted 
pobey^ of state and a contiiiuaus threat to neighboring noi^-MuslimSp al^ 
though in recent centuries it has not been a vital force among Muslim 
people. 

VIRTUES 

It might well be thought that after professing the rebgious beliefs of 
Islam and performing the various duties of a Mushm the circle of reli¬ 
gion had been completed. In addition, how'ever, the Koran imposes 
upon all a course of right livings thus giving a religious character to 
private and public morality. From the virtues extoUed Muhammad 
emerges as a moralist and something of a puritan. The Koran limits the 
numl^ of wives to four^ and then adds; '"But if you fear that you will 
act unjustly among them, then many only one/* There are many other 
commandments which raised the status of women iti Arabian society. 
Settlements are required to be made upon a woman if she is divorced^ 
a widow can marry whomever she wishes; and the burying aBve of 
daughters is prohibited. 

Murderers arc promised burning in Hell; and earthly penalties are 
imposed for homicide, stealing, fraud, perjury, and lil^L injunctions 
arc delivered against gambUngp usury» and monopolistic practices. The 
use of wine and the eating of pork are f orhidden. An interdiction is im¬ 
posed upon making statue^^ pictures, puppets, and auy representation 
of animate objects^ because God is the creator of all things and man 
should not try to imitate His works. Moreovern idolatry is most sinful 
and the making of Images is only one step removed from worshipping 
other gods. Most of these declarations of right lining are injunctions 
against practices that were common in the pagan and hedonistic society 
of Mecca. 

In view of the comprehensive scope of Islam with respect to religious 
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beliefs, religious duties, and viitties, Muhammad can only be regarded 
as B very successful prophet and reformer, Muhammad found Mec^ as 
one writer hiut well eapnessed it, a materialistic commercial city 
"where lust of gain and usury reigned supreme, where women, wine, 
and gambling filled up the leisure time, where mi^t was right, and 
widows, orplmns, and the feeble were treated as superfluous ballast 
Muhammad, practically a nobody in so many of the things that counted 
in Masa, brought to his people and those of Mecca a fcnowledge of 
God and a way of salvaUon that changed the life and philosophy of all 
Arabia. Since Islam required iudividiial belief and morality, the iribal 
and family morality of pre-lslamic Arabia was repLac^ by the persouaJ 
responsibilities of the individual Muslim as a member of the universal 
Muslim brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Organi;2ati<?n 

oj tKe Muslim Empire 
under the Wmajjads 


T he death of Ali left no serious rival to Muawiyah and his leadership 
over all MusUms, Proclaimed caliph at JemsaJefO id 66 i. Muawiyah 
established Damascus as bis chieF residence and seat of government 
Until his death Dineteen years bter he managed the pro«Dc« through 
energetic, capable, aiid forceful govEroors^ who maintained a strong 
discipline over the proud atid turbulent Arab soldier)* and over ^tt ers 
in the gatrison rities. At home he ruled confidently and nobly ^ e rst 
among equals. He discussed polid^ of slate with the notss ^ a u 
him, frequently explaining the course of government publicly ™ e 
pulpit of the mosque. More and more he built an administration or t e 
state in the Romano-Byzantine tradition; less and less was e 
Arab shaykh governing purely on a personal basis. . , 

Five years before Muawlyah’s death he induced the leaders of the 
empire to rccopiize his son Yazid as bis successor, thereupon, azi 
Was taken to Medina and Mecca to have those holy cities ^ 

the next caliph. Neither Arab nor Muslim in tradiUon. this prcc^ure 
was definitely a Roman custcin; the haughty Muslim anrfocra^ of Me- 
dina declared the step to be a sinful innovation and r use ^ 

the requested homage. This measure teoded to ^c 
caliph an hereditary one and overtly established the Umayy * 

whi^ lasted until Only twice during the period did many question 
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who the next caliph would be; and only once did a serioiB contendEr 
adsc outside of the Umayyad family. 




Abu al-Aj 


al-Halcaiu 


Affan 


Marwan [ Uthirian (64^-656) 

J 


Muhammul 


Abd al'\fa1fk 

(665-^03) 


Abd al-Az^ 


al-Walid 

(70^7x5) 


Sulaymazi 

(71S-717} 


Yaxid HI 
(744) 


Ibrahim 

t744) 


Y azi d n 
(7^20-714) 

ahWalid II 
(743-7443 


Harh 

I 

Abu SuJyan 
Muawiysdi ( 661-6B0) 
¥aBd(6So-^) 

I 


Marwan II 

Uinarft 

(744-7Sfl) 

(717-7M) 


Hkham 

( 7 M- 743 ) 


In general and by comparison with other ruling families the Umay- 
yads produced talented, competent caliphs. They were much maligned 
by later Muslim hUtorianSp who wrote under the patronage of the suc¬ 
ceeding dynasty and who depicted the Umayy^ads as bard-riding> wine- 
bibbing* luxuiy-loving* worldly-miiKied usurpers of the caliphate. But 
the Umayyads organized the Muslim slate into a centralized force that 
once again carried forw'ard the baniicrs of Islam into distant places. 
They were hard-hitting realists who to meet existing and evolving situa¬ 
tions could not alway^s follow the principles of gosemment and Jaw be¬ 
ing formulated by theologians and jurists in the holy city of Medina. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST BYZANTIUM 

The nearest and greatest rival power of the Umayyad stale was the 
Byzantine Empire; the nearest and ricl\esl land for the Muslirm to raid 
was Asia Minor. Battles with Byzantine forces were not novel experi¬ 
ences for Muawiyah. As governor of Syria he had driven Byzantine ar¬ 
mies fr om north Syria* twice defeated Byzantine fieetsH and occupied 
Cyprus. Muawiyah s army exploited the weakness of the mk from Con¬ 
stantinople by annual summer excursions through the passes into Asia 
Minor as far north as Caesarea (Kayseri)* After he became caliph his 
forces roamed far and wide over Anatolia; one Mnslim general win- 
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tcred in 66S at Chalcedon (Kadikoy) aem^ the Bcjspboms from Con¬ 
stantinople, That spring Miiawiyah sent a fleet lo support the land 
force and attack Constantinople, but the land and sea waUs of the city 
proved loo great a barrier for the Arabs, From this campaign has come 
the legendaiy hero Abii AyjTib [ Eyub), who died and was buried near 
the wails of Constantii>ople- The standard-bearer of the Prophet, the 
now aged Abu AyyuK had accompanied the soldiers to stimulate their 
enthusiasm. His remains, discovered in 1453 when the Turks were 
stoiming the walls, have been entombed in a mosque-mausoleorn near 
the Golden Hom^ where the Ottoman sultoxks wore girded with the 
sw'ord of their authority. 

The raising of the siege of Constantinople did not presage the relat¬ 
ing of Muslim pressure on the Byzantine Empire. Another assault upon 
Constantinople was launched by the caliph Sulayman, who subscribed 
to the legend that Constantinople would be taken by the bearer of a 
prophet s name. His brother, supported by land and sea forces, oc^eu- 
pied both shores of the Bespboms and held a tight siege of Constanti¬ 
nople for fourteen months. In 717., however, he was foiled by Creek fire 
and the brilliant defenses of the new emperor, Leo the [saurian (a Syr¬ 
ian from Marash) and by the ravages of disease, hunger, and an unusu¬ 
ally severe winter. Several generations elapsed before the Muslims ap¬ 
peared again before the wdb of Constantiiiopie, which always provi^ 
ton thick and too strong for the Arabs to penetrate withotit the aid of 
gunpowder. 

Had Constantinople been taken in 717 the subsequent course of Eu¬ 
ropean history might well have been greatly altered. The road to Italy 
and western Europe through the Balkans would have been traversed 
almost unimpeded^ and once in western Europe these Muslim generals 
would have effected a union with their brotheiS-in-arms comiiig by way 
of North Africa and Spain. 

PfOI^TH AFRICA AND SPAIN 

The records do not disclose any planned pincers more on Europe by 
the Umayyads, although shnultaneously with their last attacks upon 
Constantinople the greatest westward movement of Islam was being 
executed. .Amr^ governor of Egypt* sent a Muslim force w'CStword into 
North Africa, the object being Tunisia and Algeria { Ifriktyah], and Mo¬ 
rocco (MngArib). A camp city built in 670 at KavTawan in Tunisia 
ser^^ os headquarters to subdue Berber tribes and the coastal cities de¬ 
pendent upon Constantinople. Toward the end of the century Byzan¬ 
tine rule Over the coast was terminated by a cooperative army-fleet 
maneuver which drove the Greeks from Carthage, Appointed governor 
of Africa in 708, Musa consolidated North Africa from Eg^qat to the At- 
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kntic and added greatly to his mUitary force by recmlting new armies 
from among the Berber tribesmen. 

One of Musa's Berber beutenants led a small recoimoitering band 
across the Strait of CibiraUar in 710 and returned easily with sneb valu¬ 
able booty that Tank, tbe fabled Berber Lieutenant in conunand at 
Tangier^ crossed on his celebrated raid in the early summer of 711 
with several thousand men+ mostly Berbers, and established a base an 
the strong height which still is called Tank's mountain —Jahal Tarik^ or 
Gibraltar. Crushing the Visigothic fortes of Spain, Tarik fanned out 
northward in all directions at will Malaga, Cordoba, and Toledo fdJ; 
and by winter Tarik found himself master of half of Spain with on al¬ 
most unhmited amount of booty at his disposab 
Scolding Tank for acting independently, Musa joined his heroic 
henchman in 712. Within two years Spain had been overrun hy Muslim 
Forces. The highlands of Leon, . 4 ragcin, and the Asturias were occupied^ 
and from Calicia Musa looked down upon the waters oF the .Atlantic 
and the Bay of Biscay. At this point a messenger ordered Mtisa to ap¬ 
pear before the caliph in Damascus- Accompanied by Tarik, htusa made 
the long trek overland and presented to the court his trophies and many 
Visigothic nobles and maidens. A new cabph stripped Musa of his 
wealth and degraded bun* perhaps because of fear or jealousy of Musa's 
great popularity. Musa died tn poverty^ a few years taler id the Hijaz, a 
strange fate for one who opened Europe to the Muslims. 

Within six or seven years the conquest of Spam was completed. The 
Arabs called tbe province al-Andalusia (Land of the Vandals) and it, or 
some part of it, remained a M usLim land for almost eight centuries. The 
Arab-Berber-Musltm (Moorish) culture left its indelible mark upon 
Spain* which in turn had a profouDd influence upon Islamic society. 
The speed and ease with which Spain was conquered indicated tlrat it 
WTis in a state of near anarchy, w^aitmg for a positive force to enter the 
vacuum. Ruling tn a most oppressive and tyrannical fashion and at¬ 
tempting to convert by force all Jews to Cbristianity, the Visigoths had 
always been at odds with the Romano-Spanish peoples, who looked 
upon their Teutonic masters as barbarians. 

As in Syria, Iraq, and Egypt, the Muslims did not Egbl against the in- 
habitants of Spain* but only against the annies of the rulers. Spain was 
taken so quickly that in many towns and cities no Arab or Berber forces 
could be spared for garrison duty; and since Muslim administrators 
were u-sually not available, native Jews were Ml in charge. 

One of Musa's successors crossed the Pyrenees in 71S and plundered 
France as far as Nunes. Two years later Arab-Berber invaders seized 
Narbonne on the Mediterranean and established an arsenal and base 
for operations north of the Pyrenees, Predatory columns rode out of 
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Narbonne every year, terroriiing the couDbyside and carrying off rich 
booty, especially frofn the treasures of churches arwJ convents. Hie 
greatest of these expeditions was the renowned foray of 732 led by the 
gov^emor of Spaiti^ Abd al-Rahmaii. Defeating the Duke of Aquitaine 
near the Garonne, Abd al-Rahman burned churches in Bordeaux and 
outside of Poitiers. The raiders turned back from their oorthward course 
Only after the loss of theii leader io the determined and bloody resist^ 
ance put up by Charles Martel in the celebrated but indecisive Battle 
of Tours. 

Never again did an organized expedition of Muslims approach so 
near to Paris. Yet in 734 they took Avignon and several years later 
sacked Lyons. Not until 759 was Narbonne abandoned^ and attacks 
upon the French and Italian coasts persisted for centuries. The nArab- 
Berbers of Spain did not fashion a real hold upon southern France^ 
however^ because of their lack of manpower^ the distance from Damas^ 
cus, and the outbreak of civil disturbances in North Africa and Spain, 

Bittemeis between Berber and Arab led to a running feud and violent 
insurrection in North Af rica and Spain. Conversions to Islam among the 
Berbers were so extensive as to compromise the relaliouship betw^een 
conquerors and v'anquishcd in North Africa. Arabs looked down upon 
the Berbers, who upon becoming Muslims anticipated equality with tbe 
proud -Arab. WTien the expect^ treatment was not forthcoming, re¬ 
bellion hurst out everywhere. From 734 to 742 North Africa was in 
dames from one end to the other, Berbers claimed that they were given 
semi-arid plateau lands id Spain while the Arabs acquired all of the fer¬ 
tile areas. 

In addition!, factional strife among the Arabs existed at every tunu 
Political, religious, and family quarrels were at this moment racking the 
Islamic world from die F)Tenees to tfie Indus, making incursions be¬ 
yond welhestablished frontier^ wholly ineffective. Furthermore, rivalry 
dev'eloped between Arabs from Arabia and the Syiian army sent to 
sulxlue Berber uprisings- their bickerings with the Arab governors and 
lords of Toledo and Cordoba were interminahle. From the time of the 
Battle of Tours to the landing of the Umayyad prince in Spain in 755 
the term of the governorship of Spain averaged tweUe months. With 
such turmoik uncertainty, and anarchy permanent conquests in France 
were impossible. 

EXPANSION IN ASIA 

While the Umayyacls were extending Islam westward into North Af¬ 
rica and Spain, a similar expansion carried Muslim rule to the Indus 
river and the frontiers of Ghioa^ Becoming viceroy of the eastern lands 
of the caliphate, al-Hajjaj, a school master of al-Taif, gav^ his governor 
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of KhuT^^u several thousand Airab troops to establish a strong base &t 
Marw. From there he crossed the Amu Darya (Jayhuir—Oxus) and in 
a series of brilliant campaigns brought Transoxiana under Muslim domi- 
□ation, Ballch (Wazirabad, Afghanistan)^ BuSchara, and Samarkand in 
Turkestan (Sogdiana), and Khiva were subdued between 705 and 71a 
and soon became Islamic strongholds; Buddhist temples and monaster¬ 
ies destroyed. Native Turkish rulers were left in charge of civil af- 

fairs, although Muslim tax colledcrs and military inspectors repre¬ 
sented the imperial authority, in the Sjt Darya (Sayhon—Jaxartes) 
area Buddhist sanctuaries and idols were destroyed and the rulers ^ent 
tribute to the caliphs. A generation later another caliph sent an Arab 
general to Transoxiana as far as Kashgar to reconquer the area and 
bring the Turkish rulers, some of whom had accepted Islam^ un¬ 
der caliphal authority. 

Further south, al-Hajfafs son-in-law was authori;^ to lead a column 
toward India. Taking Makran, he occupied Baluchistan and subdued 
Sind. Daybul and Haydarabad became Muslim, and Multan in the Pun¬ 
jab was conquered. Muslim control along the Indus was permanent. 
Steady conversion to Islam scon made this northwestern comer of In¬ 
dia an important part of the Muslim world and laid the loundadons 
for the modem Islamic state of Pakistan^ 

FISCAL developments 

This sefxmd wave of hfuslim expansion under the Umayyads brought 
to a head certain economic and fiscal problems which had been devel¬ 
oping at an accelerated pace. From the time of the Hijmh Muslims 
w^ere subject to a snmll tax to support their poor and unfortunate breth¬ 
ren, but there was no general laxatmn. Toward the end of the seventh 
century, with Arabs scattered over the face of the earth and conversions 
among conquered □on-.\iab peoples growing by leaps and bounds, 
questions of state annuities to worthy Muslims, land ownership^ and 
taxation arose to vex one caliph after another and ignited serious dis¬ 
turbances in Muslim society. 

Besides the state's share of bctgty, which in the Umayyad era was 
very' sizable, the principal source of revenue came in taxes from land 
and subject petiples. Each free non-Muslim was required to pay for his 
protection a poll tax (fizyah) of four, two, or one dinar, according to his 
wealth and position. Land taxes were far more complex. In the days of 
the early conquests Muslims (Arabs) were forbidden to possess land 
outside of Arabia proper. Domain lands of ooste<i BywnHne and Sa- 
sansd guvemments and vacant lands fell to the caliph as agent for the 
Muslim community, and the total income went into state coffers. Own¬ 
ership of other land was not changed, and in most cases the taxes 
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{khdiraf) remained the same and were collected by ibe same agents. As 
Arab ^fll5UIns acquired properties in S>Tia, Iraq^ and other provinces 
outside of Arabia, freedoni from Jand taxes usually pre^ailed^ The state 
leased dcmatn land to Muslim Arabs^ who bought and sold the rights 
so that the land had the appearance of private property. Consequently, 
Arab laic's governing landownership and tenure adhered generally to 
By‘7.antine, Persian, and more andent practices and customs, thereby 
assuring to tOJeis of the soil Llnoughout the Middle East a continuity 
which changed only imperceptibly until the great land reforms follow¬ 
ing World \Var IL 

As the number of non-Arab Muslims increased through conveisioo^ 
noany deserted the land for the city in the expectation of living on state 
annuities as Arabs did. They paid no taxes on the land left behind in 
the village and ceased to pay the poll tax. This disa^brousLy affected 
the treasuries, especially in North Africa^ Iraq^ and Khurasan. Further¬ 
more, Umar 11 found it necessary to free Muslims, irrespective of origin 
or state> from paying poll and land taxes in order to eUminate Increasing 
resentment of non-Arab Musliins and to prevent incipient revolutions in 
several of the provinces, 

Umars decree, however^ by lowering revenues^ upset the fiscal sys¬ 
tem of the go%^emment beyond the point of toleration. Caliph Hisham 
withdrew' the oidei and instituted the policy, generally pennaneot in 
Muslim lands ever since, that although poll taxes “feM off' upon con¬ 
version to Islam land taxes did not At that time in the provinces these 
tax measures were conridcrfed by non-Arab Muslims^ the principal land' 
owners^ to be very inequitable- Great disaffection lc<l to civil war in 
North Africa and proved to be a major factor in the overthrow of the 
Umdyyad regime by the troops from Iraq and Khurasan. 

SOCIAL OftCAPflZATIOK 

As the Arabs and the native inhabitants of the conquered territories 
began to coalesce to form Umayyad civil izatlon^ there arose four social 
classes: Muslim Arabs; Muslim non-Arabs- non-Muslim free persons 
(ChrLslians, Jews, Zoroastrians); and slaves. 

The Arab was the aristociat of the Muslim w^orld, and the Kuruy'sh 
claimed to be the noblest. Wherever Islam spread, Arabs regarded 
themselves as the rightful leaders of society, and at first only they could 
live in the new garrison cities such as Kayrawan, Cairo, and Kufah. 
Although Islam taught the equality of all believers and disavowed fam¬ 
ily connections in fawr of religious lies, Muslim Arabs everywhere re¬ 
tained pride in their lineage^ and marriage between an .Arab woman 
and a non-Arab mon was cunsidered a serious misajliance. In the Umay- 
yad period all Arabs were enrolled upon the imperial registry, each re^ 
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ceiving regu]^ payments hotn the state treamry on the Iheoiy that the 
receipts of the Musltm community were divided among all its members. 
In practice the Arabs acted as if it were decreed that the Arab minority 
would rule the non-Arab majority^ Muslims as weH as rton-MusHms. 

By the opening of the ei^tb century the non-xArab Muslims^ often 
call^ clients outnumbered the Arab ^fu5lJI^s in all parts of 

the Uoiayyad Empire except Arabia. Moreover, the masses in North Af¬ 
rica, Egv'pt^ Ira<5, and Khurasan had been converted so rapidly that 
lOTiwues in those pjro^inces had dropped very conspicuously. Rarely 
were these converts accepted as equals by the Arabs and tisually they 
attached themselves to an Arab tribe or family^ thus the nomenclature, 
“clients " Yet the converts were in many instances trained and educated 
Individuals with skills not possessed by many Arabs. Several genera lions 
lately because of the universality of the Arabic language and consider¬ 
able intermarriage, the pure Arab of Arabia who had migrated to con¬ 
quered territory had been lost in the welter of peoples, aU of whom 
participated in the common culture aiod practices of that particular sec¬ 
tion of the Middle EasL In Syria and Iraq, where most of the Arabs 
settled, non-Arab Muslims were absorbed quickly^ and the new societj^ 
became Arab. In more distant lands such as Iran, Indlai Morocco, and 
Spain the few ruling Arabs dominated society only temporarily. The 
non-Arab hfusiims soon engulfed their rulers, and InmiaiL, IndiaOp and 
Ber!)er-Moorish cliaracteristics triumphed. 

Non-Muslims—Jews, Christians, Zoroastrlans, pagan Berbers, and a 
few scattered others—were called dhimmi^ and were recognized legally 
as second-class subjects. They were judged almost entirely in their own 
courts in accordanee with their own laws and were permitted to wor¬ 
ship in their own way and to live their personal lives as they wished. 
They were, nevertheless, greatly circumscribed in matters of civil 
rights and community affairs. Non-MiisLims could not bear arms^ in¬ 
stead, they paid taxes, as has already been discussed. They were subject 
to many distinctive regulations concerning dress, styles of coiffures, 
types of saddles, and manncf of riding. Finally, the dhimmis could nei¬ 
ther hold public office nor give evidence in court against a Muslim. 

At the bottom of the social ladder were the slaves. Slavery in the 
Middle East was as old as time itsdf; and although Muhammad openly 
condemned k, saving that manumission was pleasing in the sight of 
God^ he declared the practice legal. In Islamic society no Muslim cmald 
be enslaved; acceptance of Islam, however^ did not give a slave his 
freedom. Children of a sLive woman remained slaves unless the owner 
of the slave accepted them as his children. Miuringe between master 
and slave was not permissible, although concubinage was. A concubine 
who presented her masts with children couM not be sold, was ac- 
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corded special rccrognition as the mother of his children, and ga ined her 
freedom upon his death. 

Slave trading was a very active and pmEtable business in the Middle 
East under the Umayj^aik. Kiost slaves were acquired as booty in vic^ 
toriotis caanpaigns and successful raiding erpedidpns, but many were 
purchased through regular slave channels, Greeks^ Armenians, Turks^ 
Kurds, Spaniards, Cnths^ Iranians^ Negroes, and Berbers predominated; 
but slaves were of every color and description. Prices rose and fell with 
the Supply, ^fost Arab Muslims possessed severaL slavcSp and the 
wealthy frequently counted theirs In the thousands^ 

FOLTTICAL AOMINISTH ATI ON 

kVhen Muawiyah became sole caliph, his Erst task was to effect a 
sj-stematic admmistration for the empire. Obviously following the ex¬ 
ample and practices of the East Homan empire current in Syria and 
even using much of its porsonneh Muawiyah organised his government 
along three main functional or departmental lines: political and mili¬ 
tary affairs; tax collection; and religious administmtion, including courts 
and endovv^ments. 

Outside of SjTia-Palestiiic, which was governed directly by the caliph 
in Damascus, the empire was divided under the Umayyads into Eve 
great states^ each with a viceroy appointed by the catiph: 1 ] Kufah, 
vvhieh included all of Iraq and the Muslim lands farther east; se) the 
Hijas, which took in Central Arabia and Yemen; 3} ahja^irah, compris¬ 
ing the northern lands between the Euphrates and the Tigris, eastern 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and the Caucasus; 4) Egypt; and 5) Africa, 
which ran from Cyrenaica to the Atliititic and the Pyreoees. 

The army as w'eU as the dvU administration in each lesser province 
acted upon the authority of a governor and all were directed by and 
responsible to the viceroy. Local expenses were defrayed from taxes 
collected in the provtnces> only the tax balances being forwarded to 
Damascus. Toward the end of the Umayyad regime w^hen adimnistra- 
tion began to w^eaken, viceroys and povincial gov'ernors built up great 
personal fortunes by nc^glecting to forward the full balance to the ca¬ 
liph. Viceroys even remained in Damascus, hiring agents to go to the 
provinces to perform irksome functions. Frequently special ofEcers were 
sent directly by the caliph to collect taxes and to be responsible solely to 
him rather thou to the viceroy, who always resented the implied lack of 
confidence. Such a step as this aroused the enmity of Amr in Egypt to- 
w'ard the Caliph Uthman. 

.4s the empire expanded, problems of trained and loyal personneh of 
communicfttions, and of money came to the fore. The number of quali¬ 
fied Arabs was too small to fill the positions required to keep the gpv- 
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eminent fnngf loning. In Syria, Iraq, and Egypt MuaWiiyah retained the 
services o£ most of the government employes he found there upon the 
conquest, niese emploj^ees used Creek or Feisian in their records. Not 
until the time of Abd al-Malik was the process of supplanting these cisil 
servants with Arabic-speaking officers begun. By the end of the Omay- 
yad em^ however* government affairs were recorded in Arabic.^ and 
clerks were Arabtc-speaking and usually Muslim in faith. 

At the time of the conquest the Byzan tine and Sasanid empires were 
largely on a money economy with gold, silver* and copper coins in ivide 
circulation. TIic Muslims took these over as media of exchange, some¬ 
times with a phrase from the Koran stamped on. True Muslim-Arabic 
coins* first minted at Damascus in the reign of Abd al-Malik, were simb 
lar in value to coins aLready in circulation. The gold ones w'Cre called 
'"dinars^ after the Roman denarius; the "dirhams'” from the Greek 
drachma. 

Muslim judges (kadii^) for the various cities of the empire were usu¬ 
ally chosen by the provincial governors and were responsible to them. 
Since these judges were eoucemed only with the Muslims, there wa; 
little occ^ion for judges in the villages at this time. Caliphs, generals, 
viceroys^ and governors also held court and handed out justice person¬ 
ally in matters pertaining to political and governmental affairs. Judges, 
who served as guardians for orphans and incompetents and as man¬ 
agers of religious foundations, were selected from those trained in the¬ 
ology and canon law. 

As long as Muawiyah lived, his firm hand checked the factious spirit 
of the Arabs, Howeverj the two great tribai parties of the Arabs* which 
existed certainly for a century or two before the adv'Cnt of lslam> per¬ 
sisted even though submerged throughout the period of the first caliphs, 
Muhammad refused to recogniKe tli differences and Umar was most 
intolerant of any display of partisanship. Under the Umaj'yads, party 
Strife touched a high point and bifluenced evoiy aspect of political life 
in all parts of the empire. 

Reminiscent of the famous Blues and Greens of the By/andoe Em¬ 
pire, the rivalry of the Arab parties was always keen and often bitter^ 
These party rivalries were largely family affairs* and each group went 
by a variety of names depending upon what particular Familv was 
dominant at the time and place under consideration. One main division 
was called the South Arabian party. Its members argued that the disin¬ 
tegration of economic and politiail life in the region of Yemen^_-perhaps 

capped by the breaking of the Marib Dam—had forced them to migrate 
northw^ard and settle on the confines of the desert east of the Jordan Kind 
the Dead Sea. Claiming common descent from Kahtan (Joktnn of the 
Book of Genesis), they affected a culture superior to others. The other 
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party. North Arabians^ was npinadit id character aiid belie%^ed that 
its families eamc from the ceotrol and Odrthem areas of Arabia. CaJhog 
their cammoo ancestor^ Adnaa, the North Arabians were clearly the Isb- 
macHtes of the Bible. 

Between the two parties any differences of language^ culture^ and 
physiognomy had long sinoe disappeared; only legend and rivalry re¬ 
mained to perpetuate the factions. Nevertheless, the feuding between 
the two was very reab as is attested by the oft-repealed incident of the 
two-year war in Damascus instigated by the stealing of a watermelon 
from a garden belonging to a member of the other party. Although the 
Umayyads asserted that they were above party politit^ only Ufiiar II 
conducted affairs of state with a disregard for pirty afEliations. The 
other caliphs alvi-ays had ties closer with one than with the other; four 
adhered to the North Arabian party whereas the other Umayyads were 
Supported by the South Arabians. Likewise, some cities were party 
strongholds: Basrah was staunchly North Arabian^ whereas Kufah was a 
rabid South Arabian eenter^ 

Under Muawiyah rebellious forces among Muslims never had an op¬ 
portunity to show' their colors. Ah's son Hasan retired on a pension to 
his harem in Medina^ and upon his death his brother Husayn became 
the head of the house of AJi. Yet, he remained at peace with the Umay¬ 
yads until Muawiyah s death. Refusing to lecognize Yazid as successor 
and caliph, Husayn along with others from the families of Muhammad's 
early Companions rebelled openly* Husayn set out for Kufah widi a 
meager force and at Karbala was surrounded and cut down by Umay- 
yad supporters on the tenth nf Mubarramp A.H. Gi (October in, 68o)» 
Although at the time it caused hardly a ripple across the Nfuslim body 
politic, his death was later celebrated by the Shiite sect of Muslims^ 
which came to regard Husayn and his brother Hiisan as inairtyrs for the 
faith. Karbala has become a most holy spot, and frequently a kind of 
passion play is enacted on the tenth of Muharram. 

Husayn^s martyrdom left opposition to the Umayyads in a most 
weakened position. When Medina surrendered. Yazid's army pro¬ 
ceeded to Mecca, where the rebels sought the protection of the sup¬ 
posed inWolabilit)^ of the Holy Q\ty\ In the midst of siege operations 
which shattered the Kaaba and broke the mysterious Black Slone news 
oF Y'azids death led the SjTian army to withdraw. The North Arahfan 
party in Meeca thereupon openly supported a certain I bn al-ZubayTp 
who was rccogniied as caliph throughout Arabia, Iraq, and Egypt, and 
even in parts of Syria. Had he been willing to transfer his residence to 
Damascus^ it is probable that all Muslims would have accepted his rule. 
The contest c^une on the held of Marj Bahit in Syria; Ihn al-Zubayrs 
followers were defeated by the South Arabians who placed on the 
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throne Marwan^ MuawiyaK’s ooiisin and formerly executive secretary 
to Caliph Utfaman. 

This dvil war of the Uinayya<is with Husayn and tbn al-ZubajT 
was more than a persottal or dynastic struggle- it was even more than 
a violent outbreak of political party rivalry^ In the first instancep the 
lesser families and clans of the Kuraysh of Mecca stUl resented and 
begrudged the power and dominance which the Umajyad dan had 
possess^ in the decades just prior to the Hi|rah, Added tn this bitter¬ 
ness was indignatioD over the fact that Umayyads had opposed Mu^ 
hammad almost to the very end^ in fact, Muawiyah‘s father had driven 
Muhammad and the Muslims from Mecca. That Abu Sufj-aos sons 
and family should inhexit Muhajnmad's mantle was more than the 
Prophet s Companions could stomach. 

More serious in the long run was the moving of the center of the 
state to S)Tia- It was inevitable that the wealth and worldliness of 
that Roman province wonld effect a marked transformation of the 
simple Arab life. Visitors from Arabia w'ere shocked at the elegance 
and pomp of the I>amascus court and were scandalized by the flow of 
wine^ the singing girls, and the devotion to the chase exhibited there. 
All these seemed far removed from the teachings of Muhammad^ As 
the wealth and power of the ruling society increased, idleness, pleasnre- 
seekingp and disregard for Muslim virtues multiplied. It was often toidp 
for example^ that Caliph Tazid drank wine daily and had a pet monkey 
which would become drunk along with hinu Caliph alAValid drank 
only every other day, whereas Hisham drank wine only on Fridays. 
The prize went to al-Wa 1 id It who enjoyed swimming in a pool of wine, 
drinking as he swam. 

Such antics and the neglect of strict Muslim precepts fanned the 
fagots on the propaganda Exes of all malcontents of Islam. Shiite and 
Kharijite parties flourished in Iraq, Iran, and Khurasan. Iraq temk 
umbrage over Syrian rule. In a sense it revived the old enmity between 
East and West exemplifled in the wars of the Sasanid and Byzantine 
empires. Shiites, who held the view that the mantle of the Prophet 
rightfully belonged to the family of All and objected to the idea that 
might makes right, formed the nucleus of the opposition At this time 
they were ^ined by the Khaiijit^, Muslim anarchists, who objected to 
all authority and maintained that a council of state rather than any 
caliph should rule over Muslims. 

Ihe third subversive party was that of the AbbasidSp led first by 
hlubammad, a great-grarifdsoii of ah Abbas, who in turn was an uncle of 
the Prophet. This Muhammad drculaled the story that one of Alfs 
grandsons transfeiTed upon his deathbed the ri^ts of the .Alids to the 
Abbas id family. Beginning about the year 740, Abbasids from their 
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h^dquait^r^ smith of the Dead Sea posed as the leaders d! the House 
of Hashim—Alid as well as Abbasidr^Tid gathered under their stand¬ 
ard all anti-Umayyads of Islam. 

The most valuable suppurt to Alids and Abbasids came from non- 
Amh Muslims of Iran and Khurasan, who in a restored nadonal vigor 
objected to an inferior posidnii and demanded the equality preached in 
Islam. The organiEatioiial structure of the Umayyad Empire was de¬ 
caying rapidly. An atmosphere of vicious, petty* and murderous rivahy 
surrounded the court; and in every comer of the empire there was strife 
between the two Arab parties. Such violent partisanship, coupled 
with the Sybarite life of so many Arab leaders, inWted rebellion every¬ 
where and played into the han^ of non-Arab MusIimSv The Abbasids 
utilized these factors to the full in their propaganda in the east and 
gathered [ran Ians, Khurasanians, Shiites, Alids, and all of the malcon¬ 
tents around their banner, fcMf which they chose the Prophefs color of 
black. The Umayyads and Alids banners were white; that of the 
Kbarijites, red. 

in June, 747 Abu al-Abbas, a great-great-grandson of ahAbbas, 
raised the standard of revolt^ and under his Iranian agent a band of 
Iranians, Khurasanians, and South Arabians took the city of Wuiw. 
Iraq fell in 749^ and Abu aUAbbas was recognized in Kufah as Caliph, 
Marwan 11 met the rival force early in 750 on the bank of the Zab, a 
tributary of the Tigris. The great Abbasid victory opened all Syria, and 
Damascus surrendered in April, 750- At an infamous banquet near 
Jaffa some eighty Umayyads were murdered, and numabers of the 
family were hunted from one end of the empire to the other in an 
Abbasld attempt to extirpate the entire Umayyad tribe. Among the few 
who escaped was Hisham^s grandson, Abd al-Bahman, who made his 
way to Spain and established the great Umayyad caliphate of Cordoba. 

Abu ahAbbas mo^^ed the capita] of Islam from Damascus to Kufah^ 
establishing Iraq as the center of the Abbasid Empire, The East had 
been triumphant over the West, 
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CHAPTEE 7 


The Flowering of the Miishm 
World imdar the Afcbasids 


T he destruction of the Uma^'yads marked the opeaiiig of n new era 
In MusLim de^'elopmertt With the establishment of the Abbastd 
family in the caliphate the <^nter of Islam shifted eastward to the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. Since .\rabia pioper bad become insignifi¬ 
cant In power and wealth, Damascus with its interior line^ of comma- 
nicatjon and transport no longer held an advantage as the capital of 
su^ an empire^ Iraq w^as more productive than or Egypt and 

profited from extensive trude with [ndia, China, the Indies, and central 
Asia, whereas commerce languished in the Mediterranean and Europe- 
The markets oi India and China were fahulous and their industry was 
varied; the decaying economy of the West* except for Spain and 
Constantinople, was yielding rapidly to the demands of a seU-subsistent 
agricultural life. 

The AblMsids shrewdly capitalized on the obvious worldiiness of 
the Umayyads and their rapid drift toward the role of a Byzantine 
succession dynasty. The Umayyads were weakened further by deep- 
seated opposition from the Followers of Ali, by hereditary tribal feuds 
among the Arabs, and by die resentment of the non-Arab Muslims over 
their inferior poliKcal and social status, in an adroit propaganda cam¬ 
paign throughout UUm the Abbasids posed as the champion of each 
disgrtmtlcd group, thereby benefitting from the shifting sands of Arab 
politics and establishing themselves as the royal family in possession of 
the caliphate. 


§4 The Rise a™ Spread of 

Hardly was Abu a]-Ahba,s, the first of the lirie> seated on the thirme 
than he openly showed the Insincerity of Abhasld promises. Though he 
surrounded himself with theologians and pretended to lake their ad- 
vioCp positions of authority' and power were filled by Abbasids or by 
trusted family agents. A new governmental cfficialp the chief eaecu- 
tioner, always stood near the caliphs throne. Alids (foUowm of Ali) 
were ignor^; other Arabs received litUe consideialiofij viceroySp 
generalsp and ministers who became too wealthy or too papular were 
execuledi and Abbasid nilers governed more imperiously than their 
predecessors. Heads fell with little oompimctiocL In the inaugural 
speech Abu al-Abbas referred seriously to himself as "the bloodletler “ 
a nidmamfi which has Hung to him through the ages. But 
the true instalLation of the new empire occurred when his brother 
Abu. Jaiar ascended to the caliphate in 754. This ancestor of the next 
thiit\'-five caliphs took the sobriquet aJ-Mansur^ rneanmg rendered 
victorious, setting the piecedenl of honorific titles or surnames for 
Abbasid rulers. 

Like many of the Abbasids that followedL al-Mansur pursued and 
destroyed riv^al caliphs from the Alid or Shiite party. On one oex^ion, 
when his troops had gone to Medina to disperse disloyal Shiites^ al- 
Mansur discovered his personal safety' was in question, especially since 
his residence lay so close to hostile Kuf ah. The danger led him to build 
a new capital at the village of Baghdad^ where a personal bodyguard 
of several thousaud was on hand at all times. This new gircuiar fortress- 
palace of al^Mansur ^ew within a few decades into the fabled luxury- 
filled city of Baghdad which thrilled the unaginatian of peoples from 
the Atlantic to the Pacificr 

In the first years of Islam leaders of the Arab commuruty had elected 
their rulerst while in Roman and Byzantine society emperors had in¬ 
herited their paw€5r and positions. A satisfactory synthesis of these 
confiicting practices was never achieved In the hfuslim Middle East, 
and the eternal question of succession to the throne sapped the strength 
and effectiveness of the .Abbasid government. To obtain the recognition 
for al-Mahdh al-Mansur gave pr«liglous bribes to his cousin, who had 
been named to the Une of succession by al-fioBah, None the less, 
ahHadi was almost passed over by the generals and court ministers in 
favor of his more popular brother, ah^hid. The court Intrigues in¬ 
volving the accession of later caliphs grew more direct and perfidious 
as time passed. By the dose of the ninth century the question of the 
succession overshadowed every act of the caliph and dominated the 
thoughts of the court- By the tenth century caliphs were rcinoved, 
blinded, and turned out into the streets to beg. 
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THE CLOHy OF BACHDAD 

During the gneiftt first cenhuy of the Abbasid calipKs Baghdad was 
the hub of the universe. Officially named Madinat al-Salem {the City 
of Peace), Baghdad was a circular garrison fortress, situated on the 
west bank of the Tigris near a canal connecting with the Euphrates. 
The central area had a mosque and a green domed palace with an 
audience hall 130 feet in height and was surrounded by a wait a deep 
moat, and two thick outer brick walls. Numerous other Lujcurious pal¬ 
aces for princes and ministers of stale were erected, and he^^ond these 
rose the husy metropolis of the Muslim world 
The setting of the Abbasids in the lavish fortress capital of Baghdad 
instired that dteir rule w'ould follow the pattern of the Persian arwl 
Oriental monarchies of earlier days. In comparison to the unabashed 
prodigality of royal life in Baghdad and to the difficulty an ordinary 
Arab had in approaching the caliph^ the rule of the Umayyads seemed 
the essence of frugality and simplicity^ 

The wealth and magnificence of the court of Hamn al-Bashid w«e 
w^orld renowned in his own day, and through the tales of The Amhifito 
Nighis the splendors ol his court and life in Baghdad have fascinated 
readers and captxued popular fancy in all ages. The center of display 
was, of course^ the palace of the caliph, where Zubaydah, Harim's 
favorite wife, held sway. She Insisted that all dishes be made of gold 
and the tapestries he studded with precious gems. She outfitted several 
hundred of her most attractive maidservants as page hoys (a fashion 
which was soon all the rage in Baghdad), largely to amuse her son 
and to divert his affections from a favorite eunuch. At a festival 
celebrating the marriage of a prince, a thousand matched pearls were 
showered upon the couple as they sat upon a jewel-encrusted mat of 
gold. 

Always in Baghdad, wealthy position, and favor were precarious. 
The wheel of fortune turned easily. This aspect of Ahbarid rule was 
exemplified in the life of Khayzuran, Harun ahBashid s mother. Given 
as a slave to al-Mahdi, she became his favorite; and her sons were 
recognized at an early age as the heirs to the throne. Khayxuran had 
her family brought to court (perhaps from Yemen); her father was 
given a prominent position; and her sister married a prince whose 
daughter was the Famous Zubaydah. Before Khayzuran died she held 
vast propt^rties bringing in an annua! income of more than ifio,ooo,ooo 
dirhams. Her power at court was inestimable, and the pr^^ference of 
the generals and courtiers for Harun over Musa was stimulated con¬ 
siderably by her acknowledged fevor for the former. Equally sudden 
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and prmpltous could bt fall as the livej of many favorites atid 
advisers attested. 

About the court any word or act of flattery^ a song or poem that 
pleased, or a deed well done was rewarded most handsomely ^ Gd^odo 
dinars tossed to the singer of a pleasant tune with eoinplimentary 
linesj 100,000 dirhams to a poet who heguiled at the right moment; 
a landed estate to an entertainer or a dancer I For a sonnet esstolling 
Hanm al-Rashid on a trivial occasion a poet was given 5^000 gold 
pieces, a rohc of honor, ten Greek slave g^ls, and a horse from the 
imperial stahles. 

From the four corners of the known world came roy^ embassies bear- 
tng gifts and seeking the caliphV favor. Most publicized of these, at 
least in the West, was the mission sent by Charlemagne in 7^7 to secure 
greater safety^ for Frankish pilgrims to the Holy Isnd, to get Abhasid 
aid against Umayyad Spain, and to seek co-operation against the 
By^^tine Empire. No mendoa of this embassy has been found in 
Eastern sources^ and there is little evidence that it ever accximplished 
any of its alms. StiU^ the trophies from the journey, the most fantastic 
being an elephant, so magnified and embellished the incident for the 
West that ^ghdad and Arabia hecame romantic^ incredible, and 
fabulous places and Hanm al-Rashid a person in some far-off never- 
never land. 

Intellectual interests of the Ahbasids,, hand in hand with imperial 
munificence, produced a great cultural lowering. The learning of 
the Greco-RoTnans, the IranJans^ and the Hindus was translated into 
Arabic and assimilated into MusUm culture. Arabic became the com¬ 
mon language not only for theology and jujisprudence but for philoso¬ 
phy^ sdence, and the humaniUes. History^ political treatises, literature^ 
poetry, and etiquette came largely from Iran; astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, from India L philosophy, medicine, and science^ from Greece. 
By the middle of the ninth century the main works of Aristotle, Plato, 
Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen had been translated into 
Arabic and were w^ell known the length and breadth of the Islamic 
world. Royal patronage set the stage for translations and the expansJon 
and dissemination of knowledge. Every prince^ governor, and high 
olficial followed the same course and became* on a lesser scale, a patron 
of scholars. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The Khurasani soldiery' was the power that had raised the Abbasids 
to the caliphate; and for se%eral generations a Khurasan bodyguard 
maintained imperial authority in Baghdad and elsewhere. Eastern or 
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Iranlai) Influences grew apace at tbe ccmrt. After the building of 
Baghdad tianiau dress, manners^ and techniques spread quicldy 
throughout the empire, especially in fashionable society. Forenrost 
annong the Iranian intJoductiODS was the rank and office of Nizir 
(twtsir). The Umayyads had had advisers and ministers heading van- 
ous departments of the government. Under the AbbasidSp however^ 
there arose the office c£ chief minister, the vizir, who becaine the alter 
ego of the cahph. The vizir's power was almost unlimited and the office 
was frequently handed down from father to son. 

The family of vizirs was the famous Barmaldds of the last half 
of the eighth ceotury. IChalid ihn Barmak, sun of a Buddhist chief 
priest of Batkh^ held the confidencre of aJ^Saffah and al-Mansur- Ab 
though a Shiite in faith, Khalid serv’ed as mimster of flnance and then 
as governor, bec^ame a general, and acted as guardian of Hamn. Khalid 
amassed a great fortune; on one occasion be was forced to pay 3,000- 
000 dirhams of taxes which as governor he had not fonvakied to 
Baghdad. His son Yshya served abMahdi as vizir but fell into disfavor 
and was imprisoned by al^Hadi. 

The apogee of Barmakid fortunes was reached under Hanin al- 
Rashid, Yahya became the flrst tme grand vizir, issuing orders and 
managing the empire with g^eat skill and proflt. His sons a]-Fadl and 
Jafar also CKercised unhmited power. The soo al-Fadl followed in his 
father’s footsteps as governor and vizir, while fafar became Hanin’s 
boon companion and confidant. The Barmakids lived in a sumptuous 
manner, and their generosity to their own favorites and clients l^ame 
proverbial throughout the i^bic-speaking world. Yahya^ bowever, was 
distressed by Jafar^s personal and intimate relationship with al^Bashid, 
fearing that it would bring disaster. The Family was after all Iranian 
and Shiite and could not hope for sodal, politica], or religious equality 
with the Abbasids. In 8cs3 without warning Jafar was beheaded, un¬ 
doubtedly because he used Haiim’s hiendship to impinge too far upon 
royal prerogatives; Yahya, al-Fadl, and two others were imprisoned; 
and the Barmakid fortune—palaces, lands, and some thirty million 
dinars in cash—was oonfiscated. 

Other families of vizirs rose and feD* and with them rival generals 
and armies. Under the Abbasids generals were always a sigEuficaul 
factor in obtaining the throne^ Again following al-Rashid, intense ri¬ 
valry arose between the voluptuous al-Amlo, sou of the famed Zubay- 
dah, and the more serious and steady al-Mamun, son of an Iranian 
sLavegirl The latter had the better generals; and marching from his 
base in .Marw with the full support of the Iranian army, he attacked 
Baghdad and beheaded his caliph brother, Althou^ al-hfamun ruled 
illristricusly for twenty years, generals henceforth decided the succes^ 
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siDTi tQ tJi(? thrcirtc. The rulers aJ-Mannun and al-Mutxisuin, Hanin's sou 
by a Turkish slavegirh brought Turkish slaves to Baghdad and Sa- 
marta (al-Mutasim^s capital) id such numbers that the chief of the 
Turkish bodyguard became the actual ruler of the state and accjuired 
the dtleSulton (he-with-authority). 

Rapidly after the middle of the ninth cenhuy the Abbasid caliphs 
receded into the background as puppet rulers. Powerful captains in 
the eastern and western provinces seized authority and established 
independent iMusKm states. The unity of Islam, which had already 
been cracked in the 750*^5 by the establishment of the Umavyad state 
in Spain, was completely shattered with the advent of the ruling mib- 
taiy bcKlyguard of the Abbasids 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

The bases of x^bbasid wealth rested upon agriculture and a centujy 
of relatively capable, honest, and stable administration of the provinces, 
Cahph al-Mansur established such a sigilant and judicious system of 
go^'emment throughout the empire and enforced such thrift that it 
took more than a centur)' of profligate largesse to dislocate the econ¬ 
omy of the state. In ljai!| the ancient canal system was operated so 
efficiently and extended to such an extent that productivity rose to a 
peak nether matched in any period of its long histoiy. In that same 
eentmy imperial revenues from Egypt, Syria, and Iran showered great 
wealth upon the ruling circles and the inhahitants of the capital cities. 

As a natural coroUaiy to this organized a^colture and govemmental 
stability, a Bourishing commerce and, for that agCt advanced techni¬ 
cal industry arose. The great preponderance of Islamic commerce was 
Lu the nature of "domestic** trade. Caravans plied the trade routes 
from the Indus to the Pyrenees, distributing the w^ares of each prov- 
intce throughout the empire and exchanging manufactures of Iran lor 
those of Egypt, carpets of Tabaristao for paper of Baghdad. Handsome 
profits were ^ealized^ hut gyent fortunes w^ere as easily lost. 

The bulk of Muslim "foieigu" trade was with the Far East. From 
Baghdad and Basrah .Muslim merchants carried their goods by sea to 
China, India, and the Archipelago* but the main route to China lay 
overland through Samarkand. Trade with Italy, France, and Germany, 
nr with Constantinople, Russia, and Scandinavia was undoubtedly 
proRtable. It seemed so trivial, however, that Muslim traders left it 
for the most part to Christian and Jewish itinerants. Goods from the 
Middle East were too esiiensive and too refined for barbarous Western 
tastes, and the West had little to offer in exchange. 

Concurrent with the rich agriculture and brisk commerce of the 
Abbasid Empire, there develoi^ an active industry in every province. 
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Artisan traditions of the ancient Middle E^t had never perished^ and 
under a relatively secure political system these industries revived and 
expanded. Textiles of linen, cotton^. sUk, and v»*oo\ were the most irn- 
portant Although each area produced high-quality fabrics of many 
tj-pes^ every city or province erceJlcd in some particular pattern or 
technique; carpets from Bukhara, silk kerchiefs from Kulah, hnens 
from Egypt, damask from DamascuSp and brocades from Shiias gained 
world renown. Special skills w'cre often localized and families guarded 
trade secrets, which were passed as prized possessions from father to 
son through the centuries. 

The science of paper making was acquired from China, and by the 
tenth century paper mills existed in Iran, Iraq, and EgypL In the 
twelfth century one was built in Spain. Fine glass was pi^uced in 
Egvpt, and the glass industry of old Fhoenida still survived along 
the Syrian coast. The ceramic Industry in the Middle East reached back 
Into the most distant past, and the Abbastd era created some of the 
Snest potteries and glazed tile. Samarkand, Rayy, Baghdad, and 
Damascus won fame for their decorated porcelains and their fine blues^ 
greens, and turquoise shades. Middle Eastern artisans were equally 
skilled in the shapings working, and hammering of metals: iron, steel, 
copper^ brass, silver, and gold. Other industries ol great note manu¬ 
factured hue soaps, dyes, perfume, jewelry^ leather, inlaid and dec¬ 
orated wood, and enamel work on wood and metal. 

The Middle East in the eighth and ninth centuries utilized many 
arts, skills, and techniques of the handicrafts of China, India, Iran, arid 
the East Roman empire, and those of the early civllizatiDns of Greece^ 
Egyqst, and Mesopotamia. The synthesis of these gave great life to 
Muslim industry, which was regarded in Europe as the marvel of 
the ages. The slow movement of Middle Eastern know-how across the 
Mediterranean and over the PyTenees gave rise to the development of 
similar handiorafts in Europe. 

The Abbasid championing of non-x4rab elements within the Muslim 
empire promoted a rapid Arabization of the empire^ Iranians, Berbers, 
Syrian Christians, Copts, and others began to speak Arabic in their 
daily livingx Science^ philosophy, literature, and books of knowledge 
from other cultures and tongues were rendered into Arabic. And an 
Arab civilization evolved in which poets, scholars, musidans, merchants, 
soldiers, vizirs, and conenbines considered themselves cultural Arabs 
and little heed was given to parentage or birthplace. 

Although Arab civilization came to prevail in the Abbasid era from 
the borders of China to the Pyrenees, there was never more than a 
fleeting political unity. The theologiGal views of the followers of Ali 
were never modlhed, and as time passed more and more religious sects 
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arasE to battle against authority. Social and econDinlc ills disturbed the 
empire periodically. Ambitious and not too loyal soldiers sought to carve 
out their emu principalities. Centered upon a land area, oofuniunica' 
tions and transportation over most of the empire were costly, slow„ 
and tedious. Disfant provinces were difficult to oontrol; and, as caliphs 
grew less and less concerned with the gruelling task of govemiiig. even 
nearer provinces Qaunted the wishes of the xAbbasid nders- W’lien 
Abbasld caliphs degenerated into mere puppets in the hands of gener¬ 
als of the bodyguard^ governors and soldiers. In the provinces readily 
declared their independence. 

Local rulers^ howeverj Followed the common patterns ol Abbasid 
government and administration so that Misslinn-Arab cmlization eon- 
timied to prevail. Political loyalties might differ, and even sometimes 
religions doctrines^ but artists, men of letters, scientists, merchants, and 
travelers were as much at home in Cordoba as in Carlo, Baghdad, or 
Samarkand. Prov^lncial governors, even those who were nol independ¬ 
ent imitated os snmpiuously as they could the court at Baghdad. From 
India to Spain were built aitistic palaces and impressive nriosc|nes 
where petty prince lived in the grand maimer among poets^ scholars^ 
artists, soldiers, dancing slaves, and fawning courtiers. 

SPAIK ANn NOItTH AFRICA 

Abd aLR ahm an graudson of CaLSph ULsham^ escaped from Abbosid 
vengeance^ and, making his way in disguise through Syrisij Egypt, and 
North Africa, reestablished the Umaj^ad dynasty in Spain in 756. 
First as amirs and then in the tenth century as csliphs the rulers main¬ 
tained at Cordoba a court which enjoyed an eminence that rivaled its 
contemporary in Baghdad. Many distinguished scholars, scientists, 
and literati of the Muslim world flourished under their patronage. At 
its zenith in the tenth century Cordoba had half a million inhabitants, 
seven hundred mosques, three hundred public baths, and a ro^Til 
palace comprising four hundred rooms which ranked second only to 
those at Baghdad and Constantinople in siae and splendor, 

Umayyad power, however, commenced to deteriorate toward the 
middle of the tenth century. As with the Abbasids In Baghdad the 
palace guard seized control and Muslim Spain dismtegrated into 
smaller states (Seville, Malaga, Toledo, Saiagoza, and Granada) under 
the leadership of various families. In the eleventh century re^rgent 
Christian Spain began a drive which ended in 149Z with the capitula¬ 
tion of the sultan of Granada, the last Muslim ruler in Spain. Though 
Muslim law and goverfiment were terminated, the deportation of the 
Spanish Muslims ( Morescos) was not enforced until a spedid edict was 
Issued in 1609by Philip III. 
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In 783 Idris ibn Abdallah, a de^ndant of AJi, established an imle* 
pendent Shiite regime in Morocco* From their capita] at Fez the 
Idrisids ruled Morocco for tl^'0 centuries^ firmly implanting Islam in 
that con>er of Africa before succumbing to the Umayyads of Gordoba. 
In the middle of the eleventh ceohiiy a religious military biotherhcodp 
the Murabits (Almoravides}^ swept out from an island in, the Senegal, 
conquering Algeria, Morocco, and southern Spain and establishing 
Marrakesh and Seville as their capitals. But the Luxuries, vices, and 
complexities of civUi3:ation prepared the way for the submission of the 
Murabits in the twelfth century to the Muwahhids (Aluiohadesl^ a 
band of Muslim reformers originatiDg in the Atlas region of Morocco. 
Spain toppled^ too; and within a decade the Muwahhids overpowered 
^geria^ Tunisia, and Tripoli. They were driven froin Spain in laii; 
and when their capitaU Marrakesh, was taken a half century later by 
Berber tribes^ the Muwahhids disappeared from the scene^ 

Harun al-Bashid appointed Ibrahim ibn aJ^Aghlab governor of 
Africa In 800. The latter, however^ declared his independence, and for 
a century the Aghlabids ruled as £r^ amirs from Kayrawan Lit Tunisia. 
Their Erets ravaged the coasts of Italy and France, seizing Malta, 
Sicilyp and Sardinia. The great mosque of Ka^Tawan was built by the 
Aghlabids and soon became for western Muslims a venerated shrine, 
next in importance and holiness to Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, 
But in 909 the Aghlabids were engulfed by a Shiite uprising which 
placed on the throne one who claio^ed to be a descendant of Fatimah, 
the Prophet s daughter. 

MeanwhOCp beginning with the middle of the ninth centuryp a suc^ 
cession of clever governors and two short-lived Turkish dynasties^ 
Tulunids and Jkhshidids, ruled Egypt independently of Abbasid do- 
Diinion. In the last half of the tenth century Egy^it was conquered by 
the Fatimids of North Africa, who took the title of caliph and tians- 
ferred their capital from Kayrawan to the newly constructed city of 
Cairo. 

Under the Tulunids and tkhshidids and to a greater extent under 
the Fatimids the Egyptinn court and its society experienced a pros¬ 
perity and a great burst of accomplishment in commerce, art, letters, 
and Le-aming. No longer did even a part of the produce or taxes of 
Egy'pt Sow to Baghdad. Though Shiite in faith, Fatimid Egypt partici' 
pated greatly in die artistic and intellectual endeavors of the Muslim 
world; most of the great works of medievaL hluslim art and architecture 
still extant in Egypt date from the Tuturiid and Fatimid periods. 

The Tulunids added Syria to their realm and established a naval 
base at Acre. The Tkhshidids had been given the Hijaz and Yemen by 
the Abbasids so that at their height about the year 1000 the Fatimids 
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ruled aQ of theMuslim world escept Spaio and the Fatiniid 
caliph's name was mendoned in the Friday prayers from the Atlaade to 
the EuphrateSr However^ because of idle mlers and foreigii slave 
armies the Fatimid Empire began to break up early in the ele^^cnth 
century* To a considerable degree it was this dLsintegratioo which per¬ 
mitted the haodhils of Wistem knights c^ed Crusaders^ to penetialep 
capture, and bold tbp Christian Holy Land and the Syrian littoral in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ 

THE EASTEHN PROVINCES 

East of Baghdad, the Abbasid Empire was likewise succumbing to 
the laxity of the caliph's rule and falling into the hands of aggressive 
soldiers and politicians who founded ephemeral dynasties. In the 
ninth century the Tahuids and Saffsuids eartended their sway from 
Marw to the frontiers of India. In the tenth century the Samanids 
seized all of KhurasaUp but settled in Transoxianaj establishing Bu¬ 
khara as their capital and Samarkand as the leading city of the state. 
Culture and civilization, hott'ever, did not perish and the new' forces 
were <}UtckLv assimilated. This was illustrated by the Samanid ruler 
who invited the young Ibn Sina (Avicenna) to Bukhara and gave him 
free run of the state Ubrary, Under the Samanids Firdawsi wrote his 
first poetry, marking the rebirth of Persian liternture From the Muslim 
conquest to the Samanld period Arabic had b^n the language used 
c^'erywhere by scbolais and men of letters^ this new era signaled the 
advent of the brilliant works of Muslim Iran. 

From the bodyguard of the Samanids a Turkish slave AlpUgin rose 
through the ranks to govern Khurasan. Fleeing from the Samanid 
domain, he captured Ghaznah and established the famed Chaznawid 
empire of Afghanistan and the Punjab. The most eminent of the family 
was Alptigin's grandson Mahmud, who led oearly a score of expedi¬ 
tions into India and in the eleventh century laid the foundations of the 
permanent Islamization of north and noerthwest India. Loot from Hindu 
temples gave him the material strength £0 destroy the Samanids and 
extend his state to include most of the eastern provinces of the 
Muslim world. Although a vesstige of the Ghaznawid empire remained 
at Lahore until iiSfl. decline followed rapidly upon the death of 
Mahmud in 1030, Muslim independent states in India broke away, 
and Buwayhid Iranians and Seljuk Turks appeared iu western areas 
of the Ghaznawid empire. 

Tn Baghdad itself the authority of the Abbasid caliph vanished al¬ 
most completely. Only the idea remained. Turldsh captains of the body¬ 
guard deposed'ealiphs at will, at one time three blind ex-cahphs were 
beggars on the streets of Baghdad. Taking the title OFftir dl-timnna (lit- 
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erally. commund^' of commander^^ but belteT, prince of princes) the 
de f^o mlcr imprinted his naine on coins and insisted lhal his name 
be cx3upled with tlw puppet caliph in the Friday prayers, 

Tow4trd the middle of the tenth centuiy a Shiite Iranian^ Ibn Buwayh, 
entered Baghdad with a strong army and was recognized by the caliph 
as the coiiunander of commanders. Malang and un-making caliphs 
openly, the Buwayhids of Shiraz took various titles such as king 
(ma?ik} or king of kings (wiflhk a^I 71 l^Iu^ or and ruled 

over what remained of the Abhasid stale. They beautified their city 
and brought to it many learned men. For a century Shiraz rivaled 
Bf^ghdad, Cha7Jia, Bukhara, Cairo, and Cordoba m culture and splen- 
dor. But in the eleventh ccnttity Buwayhid fought against Buwuyhid 
for the position of king and in the end fell easy prey to the Turks 
riding in from the east 

THE TURKS 

Turkish nomads from the Kirghiz steppes of Turkestan wandered 
into the Transoxiana region and became partially settled there toward 
the middle of the tenth ■centu^y^ Their chieftain or khan under the 
Samanids was Seljuk, and for three centuries his dynasty played such 
an outstanding role in the Muslim world from Syria eastward and so 
dominated the Turkish elements of society that even today ail Muslim 
Turks of that age bear the name of SeljukTurks. 

The true founder of the dynasty^ Scljiik's grandson Tughril, as- 
f:endcd to power rapidly in Khurasan, I>efeating the Chaznawids and 
ejecting the Buwflyhids from Iran, TughrU entered Baghdad with an 
army in 1055^ he was reco^ized King of the East and the West and 
ol- 5 uftori. Henceforth, Seljuk rulers adopted sultan as their official title. 

Tughril s nephew Alparslan followed as sultan and succeeded in 
gathering within his domain the vnst lands of the Muslim world (mm 
the frontiers of China to the Mediterranean, Having erpanded into 
Armenia and taken the Byzantine emperor prisoner in the decisive 
Battle of Manzikert m 1071, Alparslan opened Asia Minor to his Turkish 
nomads; His horsemen camped on the shores of the Sea of Marmara 
and lay astride the commercial and pilgrim routes of Asia Minor. His 
son Malikshah pushed westward and southward, taking Damascus and 
Jerusalem and threatening Fatimid Egypt. \Vhen he made Baghdad 
his capital, the old imperial dty of the Abhasids became once again the 
hub of the eastera Muslim universe and recaptured much of its aban¬ 
doned glory. 

The pobtical genius through the reigns of Alparslan and M&Ukshub 
was Nizam al^Mulk, their prindpal vizb, A cultured and versatile 
IraELian, Nizam oi-Mulk founded the renowned Nizamiyab Academy 
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or university in Baghdad and wrote the a scholarly 

moaagraph on the science of govemmerit Nizam also revised the 
calendar and is perhaps best knowii in the Western world as the patron 
of the Persian astionomer-poet Umar Khayyam. 

Any semblance of unitj^ among the Selfuks vanished in 1092 upon 
the death of Malikshah and the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk. In 
prior years there had been numerous dvi) wars among members of 
the family; upon the demise of these two leaders the breakup into 
petty Seljuk states was immediate. One son succeeded to the sultanate 
in Baghdad. A hjother held Damascus and Aleppo, although these 
dties were soon seized by different sons^ A cousin ruled Asia Minor 
from Konya; others possessed Jerusalenu Edessa^ Mosul, DiyarbakiTf 
and Amasya. Soon afterward the appearance of the Crusaders from 
the West "disrupted Seljuk rule in Syria even further, though the 
main branch of the dyusety maintaiiied its hold upon Baghdad until 

The death of Malikshah and the oollap-se of the Seljuk state defi¬ 
nitely heralded for medieval limes the eud of a Muslim political entity 
strong enough and suSdently orgauiz^i to dOTiiuate the Middle East. 
Under the rule of Malikshah a merchant could travel alone unmoli^lcd 
with his gocxls from Samarkand to Aleppo. But within a few years 
iutraregional political anarchy and its disastrous social and economic 
chaos lured eastward the Crusader. Not until the appearance of the 
Turks from then strong base on the Bosphorus in the sixteenth century 
did the Middle East again experience a stable politioal existence. 
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Muslim Theology and Law 


THEOipQG Y 

T he uncomplicated, direct, and ethical religion preached by Mu¬ 
hammad appealed to the untutored Aiafa oF Mecca and Medina 
and to the unlettered nomad of the desert. In general it was easily ad- 
fusted to the needs of the theocratic state under Niuhammad and the 
Companiuns who immediately followed him at Medina. 

Upon the spread of Islam and Muslim rule beyond Arabia and the 
establishment of regimes based on mditajy power, Muhammad's 
theocracy faced unforeseen conditions# Succeeding generations of 
Muslims were exposed to the intellectualixcd philosophies current in 
the acquired provinces and developed a finely drawn Islamic theology^ 
Though the political capital of Islam was transferred to Damascus 
and then to Baghdad^ Medina maintained for several centuries its 
ascendancy as a center of Muslim theology. Opinions not subscribed to 
by the doctors of Medina were declared to be in serious error. Divergent 
viev^ra led to the formation of groups bninded as hereti<^] by the 
orthodox of Medina. At the time of the disputation between Ali and 
Muawiyah the Kharijites broke away, rejecting the concept of com¬ 
promise which Ali proposed. Shortly thereafter the Kharijites hardened 
into a sect which held that good works are the measure of faith and 
the only path to salvation. They also insisted upon pursuing openly and 
lilcmlly the commandment to preach to all men a righteous life and to 
restrain them, by the sword if necessary, from doing eviL Laxity of life 
in Damascus induced others to uphold belief in die adequacy of 
inherent faith in attaining personal salvation. Eebuked by Medina^ 
these MurjiileSp as they were termed, eased their ethics to political ac¬ 
commodation under the Umayy^ads and found their redemption in the 
doctrine of predestination. 
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In the formative period of theology those between these 

two extremes were known as ^futazilites. By the time of llarun al- 
Rashid, however^ Mutazifkes were entangled in Aristotelian and 
Hdlenistie Christian philosophies and engaged in adjusting Islam to 
Greek logic. Adhering to rationalism in the ninth century, they lost 
acceptance when the orthodox creed was pronounced in the tenth 
century hy al-Ashari of Baghdad and fixed in the following century by 
al-Chiizali (Algazel) of Khurasan. 

Three theological arguments stood out above all others. Foremost 
was the question of God s omotpotence in relation to man's responsibil¬ 
ity or^ as it devolved to the religious plane, the problem of pr^estina* 
lion and free wdl. The second great problem related to the nature of 
the Koran ^ Was it uncreated and eternal or was it created? The 
third troublesome subject centered upon the nature of Cod and His 
attributes. If Gtd could heaip seCp and speak, was not His unity in 
doubt? 

According to al-.\shan the apparent eontradictiotfi embodied in the 
concepts of predestination and free will was explained by the doctrine 
that man did aexjuire lesponsibility for his actions but only because 
Cod willed it. For ahAshari the Koran was pre-existent and etemah 
the words or expressions were created and revealed by the angels to 
the Prophet only as guides to the eternal Word, The apparent con¬ 
tradiction behveen the unity of God and His oti^dTp more human 
attributes referred to in the Koran was explained by the dogma that 
Cod was One and Eternal, but that His existence was mit the same as 
existence in the world, ThuSp these attributes were real but were 
divested of all anthropomorphism. 

Many other points in orthodox theology were established by al-Ashari 
Such as: right and wrong were what they were because Cod declared 
them to be so; and Cod could inRict pain on man in this world or in 
the next without being unjust. 

Even aUAshori^ Howeverp was cursed by the religious meu of Medina, 
because they considered bis theology too rationalistic and loo far re¬ 
moved from the Islam of Muhammad, Asharite scholastics remained 
unpopular in Baghdad for many years until the advent of ahCha^lip 
wl^e writing and teaching united the modified Greek logic and 
philosophy of al-Asharl with Muhammad's religion to create a Faith 
which has remnined the basis of orthodox Islam to the present day, 

THE SCIENCE OF TBAPITION 

When the word of the Koran did not appear to give the answer to 
some specific problem^ the divioes of Medina and the pioirs throughout 
Islam looked for guidance in the W'ords and actions of Muhammad or in 
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those which he had allowed- Arab tribes were devoted to traditions, 
and custom was a pow-erfnl force in iheir lives. In the tiew 

confimunity established by Muhammad and severed from many tribal 
customs, the life of Muhammad served as the touchstone for proper 
Muslim thought and conduct. 

Early in Muslim history great collections of these statements and 
deeds of Muhammad were made. Aishah was the source of se^'oral 
thousands and Medina, w^here so many Companions resided, l^ecame 
the center of the compilations. Each saying was caUed a hadith, 
or a tradition; and the whole body of these traditions was hndwn as the 
}tadtth^ When forgeries appeared, each hadith acquired an intioduo 
tion giving its full pedigree of transmission. Scholars developed a 
scEence with respect to these traditions to establish which were au- 
thentic and which spurious. Each sect of Islam, each lawyer, and each 
theologian chose the most suitable traditions on which to base some 
contention or press a point. 

The first written coHeetJons were instigated for judicial ends, but by 
the ninth century^ the collections and literature on the subject grew so 
voluminous that the science of hadith evolved. The author aUBukhari^ 
who died in S70, published his collection under the tille, a/-SnAth 
(TAff GentjCnc). Containing over 7,000+ it was pronounced by the 
orthodox as the mexst authoritative source ol tradition. One of the larg¬ 
est collectiDiis was that of Ibn Hanbah who assembled nearly 30.000 to 
form a corpus of tradition that served as the basis of his law^ code. 

.\cceplance of a body of traditions In time established for Islam a 
Muhammadan sunmrh, a new customary or common law. .Attachment 
to these traditions by the orthodox Muslim community identified them 
as following the Islamic sunnah and thus gave them the name of 
Sunnites. 

MUSLIM LAW 

Early Muslims, pious and devout, perceived hardly any difference 
between law and religion. Only God knew the perfect law and co* 
e.xistiiig with Him was natural law, comprising right and justice. lslam+ 
then, was the ideal system and its law pomte<l the “path” { SAariaA ) to 
an individuals salvation; divine law^ recognized good and evil. Law 
preceded the state, which only e.xisted to enforce the law. If the state 
failed to enforce the law, the staters validity ceased. The caliph as head 
of the slate was charged principally with the enforcemcfit of bw^ Di¬ 
vine law was Inexorable and unchanging, allowing no consideration for 
time or place. Muslims living beyond the pale of Islam still were bound 
by the law. Law upheld the common good of the community and only 
serv ed individual interests when these eonTomied to those of the Miis- 
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Iim community as a whole, Islamic law had to be observed id good 
faith aod sincerity; duplicity and dissimuJatiQii we-fe repudiated. 

The Muslim sysleiD of law grew hiigely from two roots: the Koran 
and the traditions. At an early date, however, three other sources— 
analogy^ consensus, and opinion—had a profound effect upon the 
S/kiK^ Caliphs aiid thcu judges, e^eu in Medina, discovered that the 
Koran and the traditions were not explidt with respect to many situa¬ 
tions with which they had to deal. In the absence of a definite states 
ment, judges and lawj'crs resorted to the use of analogy (fciyaf) to 
some uistance in the Koran or the traditions in deciding a case brought 
before them. Although the strictest judges did not practice analogy 
on the grounds that it allowed too much to human judgment^ it vras, 
neverthelesSk adopted widely in the eighth century as A legal aid and 
from precedent to precedent became an integral part of the Shariah. 

In the same century Malik ibn Anas^ a jiirtst^theologian of Medina, 
compiled a book of traditions which incoTporated many of the local 
juridical customs and piactiees. This procedure introduced the ele- 
meot of public consensus (f/™ )r At first it was reserved to Medina, but 
m the following century it was widened by al-Shaiii to include the 
consensus of the Muslim community at large. Although criticized by 
many who believed that it was too difEeult to secure unanimity 
among widely scattered Muslim scholars* consensus enabled Islam 
through the centuries to adapt its institutions to a changing world. 

A third additional source of Muslim law has been private opinion 
(ro^). Private opinion was never quite accepted as a fifth principle of 
the Shariah^ hut it iivas widely practiced. Early caliphs employed it ex¬ 
tensively until hitter complaints that legislation by man corrupted 
disine law forced its abandorunent. Nevertheless, most caliphs and 
later rulers were compelled by administrative necessity to issue laws 
and decrees which were sanctioned almost wholly by opinion. Such 
laws and regiiUtions were later termed Kdfiuru, from the Creek and 
Latin worth Thus, Mmlim canen law meant dviJ and secular law, 
whereas Islamic divine law was the equivalent of Western canon law. 

FOUR ORTHODOX SCHOOLS 

The orthodox jurists accepted the five roots of the Sfusrkifi but dif¬ 
fered as to which traditiciis were genuine and as to the weight which 
ought to be allowed to analogy, consensus, and opinion in establishing 
a viable Muslim code of law. At the lime of al-Mansur it was suggested 
that he codify and enforce the diverse law's in the empire. Local par¬ 
ticularism, however, won the day* and numeroois syslerns prevailed 
among the Muslims, Since the eleventh century four principd schools 
of legal practice have been recognized as permissible by the orthodox* 
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and law schools such as the al-Asdiar in Cairo have csirifid instnictioo 

all four of the rites. 

In point of dct.^ 1 opTneEit the earliest sdiool was the Hanafite. Abu- 
Hanifah, legal scholar of Kufah and Baghdad, held a tolerant view on 
the use of analogy and consensus and particularly emphasized the 
value and necessity of private apinion and Judgment on the part of 
those adniinistering the law. By the eleventh century, however^ a strong 
conservative movement closed the door on further tnnov^ations in the 
matter of juridical opinions. Judges, henceforth, ccmld allow only 
opinions previously rendered and were required to adhere closely to 
the Hanafite teachings. The Hanafite rile was the established proce¬ 
dure followed in the Ottoman empire, parts of India, and centra! 
Asia. 

Historically, the second orthodox school was the Malikite. Malik ibn 
Anas of Medina, who died in 79S codified the traditions of Islam and 
acknowledged the authority of the consenstis of the Medina community. 
Malikite jurists, however^ never equivocated in their stand against 
general consensus, private opinion, and the broad use of analogy. The 
Malikite school was accepted in Spain, and stiU prevaib in North 
Africa and eastern Arabia. 

Nest to the flanafite school in general acceptance has been that of 
the Shafiite. The jurist al-Shafii studied under Malik in Medina and 
taught in Baghdad and Fustat (Cairo), where he died in Sio. The 
Shi^ite rites permitted wider use of consensus than did those of the 
Mahkites, and al-Shafii asserted that consensus was the safest and 
highest legislative authority in Islam. The Shafiite school dominates 
legal practice in Palestine, Lower Egvpt, eastern Africa, western and 
southern Ambiap parts of India, and the East Indies. 

The Hanballte school was the fourdi and smallest among the ortho¬ 
dox schools. Its founder^ Ahmad ibn Hanha], a sludent uf al-ShaRi, 
rebelled agaii^ the teachings of his master. The Hnnballtes accepted 
neither private opinion nor analogy and scorned the use of consensus. 
The only valid basis of Muslim law, besides the Koran, were the tradi- 
tions. They would not accept public office, and Ibn Uanbal was beaten 
and persecuted by al-Mamun and al-Mulasim. Although more than 
500,000 attended Hanhai s funeral when he died in Baghdad hi 855* 
Hanbalism was too rigid to be popular or practical over the centuries 
and had only scattered followers in Syria and Iraq, After the Ottoman 
cjonquest the doctrine perished, to be revived in the eighteenth century 
by the Wahhabis in central Arabia, where the Han halite rites are still 
observed* 

In addition to the four principal codes of another body of law 
evnlved from a court practice of submitting the summary of involved 
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and important cases to a learned juiist, as a co!WullaDt+ for axt opiiuoa. 
Such a coDsuItant was called a mufii; and his reply+ which presented 
the legal issues aad Irdicated the proper dedsiuop was a fatwa. Ftitwcs 
were later collected and seni'ed as guides to the courEs in rerwicring 
judgments. Until the advent of the Ottoman empire muff is more or 
less remained free from ccrntrol of restraint by the govemmenL 

RATIONALISM 

Jn essence all of these jurist-theologians were attempting to fashion 
a sj-stem of Law' by a s^mthesis nf Isbmic truths and the highly refined 
and developed rationalism of the Greek philosophers. In the Umayyod 
period those favoring the introduction of Hellenistic logic into Muslim 
theology were called MutAZiLites. The arguments respecting the na¬ 
ture of Cod and the Koran rocked the empire. The debates Lasted for 
several centuriest and the particular views of each caliph determined 
w'hich opinion flourished at any given time, tlisham put to death sev¬ 
eral w^bo preached the doctrines of the created Knran and of free will. 
Caliph al-Mamun persecuted all but Mutazililes and ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed all who did not support Free thought. Caliph al-MntawakkiJ 
ousted the MutaxiLites. Eventually^ theologians under al-Ashari and 
the learned founders of the schools of religious law brought the con¬ 
troversy to rest and orthodox dogma was established. 

The great philosophic efforts, how evert had the effect of taking ls:|am 
away from the people and ran the danger of destroying it as a practical 
religion. Man desired a living experience of God, not a metaphysicaJ 
or conceptual discussion of religion. To the simple Muslim Cod was a 
Personage always near at hand. One could talk to God as a bedouin^s 
prayer in a time of drought attested; God of the devotees^ what is 
the matter with us and You? You used to give us water—^Whal has 
possessed You? Do send rain down on us. Exert TourseUr 

ASCETICISM ANP MYSTICISM 

[n the first years after Muhammad piety in Islam took the Form of 
asceticism. In a manner similar to the practices of holy men in Chris¬ 
tian Syria and Mesopotamia pious Muslims seeking knowledge of Cod 
and si^vatton for themselves adopted and preached asceticism. Prayer, 
fasting, solitary meditations, and probnged vigils would lead the soul 
to God. Poverty, humility, patience, repentance, and silence in this 
world for the believer who was seeking godliness would save him from 
eternal chastisement and permit him to come into the presence of 
Cod, to taste the unalloyed and unabated joys of Paradise, and to abide 
therein to eternity. 

In spite of a waning of ascetic tendencies in the Abbasid period the 
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traits add virtues of asceticism remained strung forces among Muslims 
across the centuries. Sultans, generals, rich merdiants, judges, and 
scholars might not adopt ascetic practices themselves; but they usually 
paid open deference, sometimes approaching veneratEOttp to those who 
did. 

Toward the end of the eighth century mystSdsm entcr&d into Islam 
with a great impetus. Theology and philosophy had never affected the 
masses;; and after the first half of the ninth century the majority of 
the literate conununity^ found little o( interest in the hairsplitting of the 
scholastics. For religious eEpcricnce they turned to mysticism. Knewh 
edge of Cod was to be achieved hy the inner light of the uidividiml 
snulp not by the intellectual methods of the philosopher. 

Mysticism spread over Islam, bringing into the creed of the Koran 
and the preaching of Muhammad all of the quietism and occult prac¬ 
tices and beliefs of the East; Buddhist stories, Hindu monism, Zoroas- 
triim dualism. Gnostic ideas from Iraqp and miracles from the Gospels. 
The second coining of Christ became the doctrine of the coming of 
the Mahdl, the rightly-guided one, who wuuld bring complete victory 
to Islam. 

The essence of mysticism was love, an ecstatic communion with 
the divine, and final absorption into the godhead. Nothing existed but 
Cod^ To know and love God and to be united with Him, without any 
thought of reward or salvationf was an emotional means nf purifying 
the soul, God was Eternal Beauty and the path leading to Kim was love* 
The mystic sought to lose the self in life with God. The pn^ee^ of co¬ 
mingling self with God could best be achieved by love and thought 
of God and a unifying of the simses which might be exercised as one. 
A mystic poet has expressed the thought in the linesi 

Mif eye contJerjetf tungtie go^^d; 

ear spoke and my hand listened; 

And u^hilsi ear was an eye to 

My eye was on ear iiitening to song. 

Until the twelfth century popular preachers who based much of 
their message and won their wide appeal upon mysticism were de¬ 
spised by philosophers and theologians and were frequently adjudged 
guilty of heresy. As al-Ashari made rationalism and Islamic theology 
compatible, so al^hasaaU led the orthodox doctors and jurists to ac¬ 
cept mj-stlcism. 

Appointed professor at the Niaamiyah at Baghdad in 1091, al-Ghaa;- 
zali liad the court and the scholars at his feet; and for four or five years 
his fame spread far and wide* Apparently secure for life, some sort of 
personal admonition flashed through him; he abandoned it all to be- 
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com* a mendicant mystic. After about a decade of wandeiiug, writ¬ 
ing, and contemplation, be returned to society and taught at tfie Nizam- 
iyah at Nishapur^ His great cautribottoUp largely through hh writings, 
vitalized Jslam by mal^g personal experience and emotion a part of 
religion. Islam began to live again for the ordinaTy man, 

FRATERNAL DBOEHS 

At the time of the appearance of mysticisni a holy man was called 
a suft^ meaning one garl^ m wool. Sufis preached to the masseSp and 
as pious men, mysticSp and often occultists lived a life of example for 
those to whom they were appealing. Evidently^ at-Ghazzali forsook 
the world and as a stifi travelled to many of the Niushm lands. Without 
question the conversion to isLun of the Berber tribesmen of North 
Africa^ the feUabeen erf Egypt^ and the masses in many of the hfuslim 
lands of today was the accomplishnient of the 

For seveml centuries sufism was an unorganized movement through¬ 
out Islam. Only individuals pursued its doctrines and preached its way 
of Hfe. Ceortain sufis obtained a devoted following but partisanship was 
usually personal. Before the end of the tenth century, however, groups 
of sufis formed compact brotherhoods. The master su/i (a shaykh^ 
baba, or pirj was the teacher and initiated disciples into the OTcler. 
The members (dervishes) by study, ritual, and piety proceeded up 
the ladder of the order until they were ready to leave to establish a 
branch center. 

A master^s residence was called a ribcit, khangohp or tekkeK and by 
the thirteenth century thousands of such lodges dotted the Muslim 
landscape from Morocco to India. Each order had its own peculiar 
ritual and liturgy (dhikr). Some were elaborate and others simple; but 
all were mystical efforts to reach God. In addition to the marier and 
the dervishes most fraterruties had hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
lay members, who went about their normal occupations in city or towm. 
At stated times they met at the lodge to observe their ceremonies. A few 
of the orders iucteased the mystical stimulus by an accompaniment of 
music or by dancing or whirli ng. 

It was not possible to know how many diferent orders existed at 
any one time; for new splinter fratcniities were springing into being 
and others disappearing at regular intervals. One of the strongest and 
best kiKRvn was the Kadiriya, which bad its center in Baghdad and 
spread throughout Islam. More orthodox than most, its members have 
been noted for their philanthropy and humility. Morocco, parts of 
Spain, and North Africa jrielded to the grip of the militant and strict 
klurabit and Kluwahhid orders. The fanatical Rifaiya have been Famed 
for gloss-eating, Rre-walklng, and sclf-mortification. In Turkey the two 
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best known orders were the Bektaship to w^hich most of the Ottoman 
jdxiissaries belonged, and the Mevlevis^ whose members because of 
certain aspects in their ritual were popularly called ^Vhirling Der¬ 
vishes " in eastern Anatoha and Iran there was the Nakhshandiya order, 
and in India the Chishti and Kalandari orders were established* 

As a great social and rellgiOQS development the significanrce of the 
fraternal orders lay in the wide member participation in the spread and 
populariiiation of Islam, With sufi ond dervish becoimng nearly synony¬ 
mous, Bir majority of the people in North Africa^ Sudan, Asia Minor, 
DBDtra] Asia, certain parts of India, and Indonesia were converted to 
Islam. In this process* much to the horror and disapproval of Muslim 
theologians and lawyers, local beliefs and religious customs were 
grafted upon the originsd doctrines to form a popular Islam. In most 
instances therefore, popular Islam in different parts of the world be¬ 
came exceedingly diverse In form and practice and tar removed from 
the teachings of either Muhammad or Muslim theologians. Only the 
barest fundamentals and the simplest of externals were retainetL 

S HIISM 

Differences of opinion and belief have always been accepted in 
Islam, Heresy has not been easy to achieve. Variations in practice and 
doctrine among the four orthodox legal sy-stemSp the many confljeting 
interpretations of tradition in vogue throughout the Muslim world* and 
the confusing w^elter of exotic ideas rampant in popular orthodox Islam 
have made a dehnitive imputation of heresy difiScult to verify on 
purely theological grt^unds. 

Until cjornparatively recently a ruler usually persecuted subfects 
whose religion was at marked variance with his. Notic the less Islam 
was exceedingly tolerauty as the treatment of Christians and Jews 
testifies; and the caliphs permitted many types of religious deviation. 
In general deviation became a serious matter only when religious 
doctrines denied to the caliph the right of his position and his power. 
Therein lay the true seeds of heresy. 

\Vitb the defeat and death of Ali at the hands of the Umayyads and 
the obvious triumph of mighty die-hard Alids contended that caliphs 
were usurpers and that the Imamate, as they called die caliphate, 
should be lodged In the house of All and Fatimfth. For more than two 
centurii^ interaiittcnt political and military attempts were made by 
the Shutes (partisans or sect of Ab) to unseat the caliph. Failing in 
this, the Shutes developed an intricate theologyp engendering maLny 
dogmas repugnant to orthodox Islam. 

The Shiite faith held that Ali had been the legitimate imam and 
that the imamate was rightfully transmitted to his descendants. Ah 
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had been given an esoteric power interpef the Koran, a knowledge 
which was handed ini turn on to his sons and grandsons. Later some 
extremists even professed that God*s reveladoru had been intended for 
All but that tlie Ange) Gabriel mistakenly gave them to Muhammad, 
Alls descendants, therefore, ruled by a divine rig^it which was handed 
down to them bmm Adam; they were infallible, impeccable, and cer¬ 
tainly bej'ond human censure. 

The Shiite heresy has been divided into numeratis sects since the 
eighth century. The majority, the Twelvers, adhered to the faith that 
there was a sticoession of twelve imams to Ntuhammad al-Muntazar 

1. Ah d. 66 l 

_ \ _ 

2. Hasan d. 669 3, Him^n d. 63 o 

4. All ZavTL-al'Abidin d. 712 


Zayd 5-1 Muhammad nJ-Bakir d, 731 

6, Jafar a1-5adik cL 765 


Ismail 7+ hliua aJ^Kazini d. 799 

f 

8. AH flMyda d. 818 

9, Muhammad ahjawad d+ 835 

10, ALi ahHadi d, S68 

I 

11 * Hasan abA^kaii d, 874 

12. Muhammad abMimUiziir d, 87S 

(The Expected), who disappeared in a cave to return as the savior 
(Mahdi) of mankind. In his absence the low and the creed were Inter¬ 
preted hy scholars who acted only as agents of the hidden imam. Thus, 
in law, the Shiites accepted only the Koran, tliose traditions narrated 
by a recognized imam, and a scholar'^s or judge^s persona! opinion when 
it could be upheld by tradition or precedent established hv an imam. 
Analogy and consensus were rejectedr 
Aside from petty ritualistic differeoces which through the centunes 
were greatly exaggerated in the minds of all Muslims, the chid 
peculiarities of these schismatics—Twelvers, or Emamis—were the al¬ 
lowance of temporary marriage anil the practice of dissimulation. 
The former virtually legalized prostitution. The latter permitted the 
Shiite to deny his faith to avoid pcEsecution when caliphs and Suunitcs 
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attacked Shiites for disavowing caliphal authority. In the tvirx-ritCeth 
century the majority of Muslims in Iran and southern Iraq are Shiites 
of the Twelver peretlasion. 

The mast onhi>dox of tlie Shiite are found in Morocco and Yemen. 

Z n its politieaJ organist ion Morocco became Shiite; yet her theology 
and law were strictly Sunnite. In Yemen is the sect called Zus^i, w^hich 
ha5 recognized the Reties of imams. The Zaydis, howevef^ allow for no 
supematuralism in their theology and have no esoteric dogmas. The 
founder of their sett was Zavd, a grandson of the martjTed Husayn, 

On the other extren>e of the Shiite sect there have been a score or 
more of divergent heterodosies. Of these the sect of the Ismailis^ or 
Seveners, has had the greatest following. They regarded Ismad as the 
rightful seventh and last imam. At first Jafar al-Sadik named Ismail, 
his eldest son, as successor; but because Ismail imbibed wine freely, 
Jafar designatixl another son, Musa, as successor. The Seveners re¬ 
jected this substitution as impossible, arguing that the imam was iti* 
capable of erring and that drinldng w^ine did not therefore affect him 
or the succession. Seven became a sacred and mystical number as in 
the Pythagorean system. The emonence of the universe came in seven 
steps; God, universal mind, universal soul, matter, space, time, and 
earth and man. 

The Ismailis were masters of organization and tactics. Sent out by 
the true founder, Abdallah ihn XfaymunH from Salamyah in northern 
Syria, missionaiics traveled through the Muslim world preacliing that 
the language of the Koran w'as an occult veil covering an inner and true 
meaning which could be revealed only to the adept. Initiation of the 
novice proceeded in seven graded degrees; wherein was dismlged 
secret knowledge such as transmigration of souls, the divinity of Ismail, 
and the co-ming of the Mahdi. The son of the real founder of the IsmaiJi 
sect established his rule in North Africa early in the ninth century. His 
successors, the Fatimids, ruled much of the western portion of the 
Muslim world. 

CULTS AND SECTS 

Two efflueoces of the IsmaEis in medieval times were the commu¬ 
nistic KarnoaUans and the notorious Assassins. Led by Hamdnn Karmat 
in the ninth century, the former sect was a revolutionary group which 
supported itself from a common fund contributed to by all, practiced 
the community of property and wives, and considered proper the 
shedding of the blood of any oppCksition, even Muslim. A Karmatian 
state w'as estabibhed on the western shore of the Persian Gulf and 
kept the whole area in bloody lurnioil. In 930 the Knrmatians raided 
Mecca and carried off the sacred Black Stone from the Kaaba. 
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The Assassins were louDded in Iran by Hasan ibn al-Sabbah> who 
shidied Lsmaili rites and doctriiie in Fatimid Egypt and then returned 
to his boTiie as a missionary. In 1090 hfi established near ICa^in in 
Elhunt Mountains his lortlEed moaaslefy of Alamut^ which became 
the residence nf the grand master of the order. Below him were priors 
and propagandists; at the lowest rank stood the fidnl^, who risked death 
for the faith. Their familiar name^ Assassins, was derived from their 
use ol hashish in their fearlesis raids from mountain fortresses. Adopting 
values based vaguely on IsmaiU theology, the Assassins freed them' 
seK'cs from dogmas and prophets and were encouraged “to believe 
nothing and dare alJ*“ Exact information is lacking^ how'ever,, because 
their records and bool^ were destroyed in 1156 when Hukgu razed 
AlamuL 

Spreading w'estward^ the Assassins converted the Turkish prince of 
Aleppo in the twelfth century and held numerous castles in north Syria. 
The most famous Assassin master was Rashid-al'Din Sinan of Masyad, 
who as the shaykh al-fabat became for the Crusaders and thence to the 
West “The Old Man of the Mountain^ The assassination of the famous 
vizir Nizam al-Mulk in logs was the BjsE in a series of assassinations of 
prominent individuals which struck terror through Iskm, The western 
branch of the order was eliminated by Baybars, the Mamlulc Sultan of 
Egypt in 1272. 

Other Ismadi sects w^ere the Nusayrifi, or AJawites, of northern SyTia 
and the Dxuzes of LebanoUp Syria, and Jordan. The Nusams were dev¬ 
otees of the eleventh imam but nevertheless adhered to the main len^ 
els of the Seveners. They looked upon Ali as the ineamatioti of Cod and 
possessed a Bturgy with many Christian borrowings. The Druze sect 
was an elevenlh-cenhuy splinter group brom Fatimid Egypt. Its mem^ 
iKrrs settled in the Lebanon mountain region, where they developed an 
elaborate ritual and a pattern of life distinctive even in minor detail. 
Both the Druze and the Nusayn maintained strict secrecy with respect 
to their faith and padices; even today mystery shroudi their beliefs 
and ceremonies. 

Probably the best known Ismaili in the twentieth century was the in¬ 
comparable Agha Khan II [ of Bombay^ London^ Paris, and the Riviera, 
who traced his descent through the last grand master of the Assassins at 
Ala mut to the seventh imam. Regarded as infallible and impeccable by 
his followers in Syria, India, Oman, and Zanzibar, he received a tenth 
of their revenues. 

In addition to the sects and divisiofis of the orthodox and heterodox 
branches of Islam already described, there have hem and are at least 
furty or 0 ty more. Perltaps the most curious arc the Yazidfs of Syria, 
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wlio FdIIdw much of the theology of the Isrnailis but assign the divine 
attributes to the Umajryad caliphs Yazid and Marwan. 

Thus, the pbin unvarnished revelations of the Prophet Muhammad 
and tlw; simple direct phUosophy of his preaching passed through the 
fires of Greek logic, Hclletiistic Christianity^ and Persian dualism to 
evolve a finely drawn legalistie an<! intellectual theology, a highly- 
charged supernatural recondite reUgion, or a semi-ascedc mysHcisiiu 
The apocryphal words of Muhammad have apparently been fulfilled: 
When told that there were seven ty-two varieties of Christianity^ the 
Prophet was supposed to have said that Islanr would have seventy- 
three! 
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Muslim Culture 


T he Arab$ burst from the cities o£ the Hija^; and the deserts df 
Arabia into the complex Creco-Roman dvilistatioos of Syria and 
Egypt^ into the cultured valleys of India, and into the leEned society of 
Mesopotamia and Iran. Eveiy^vhere they demo^LStrated a remarkable 
genius for assimilating the diverse attributes of these native cultures 
and blending them with their own to ictm a new and varied Muslim 
culture. Belief in the Oneness of God^ acceptance of Muhaimnad as 
His Prophet, and the Arabic language became the thrtrc significant dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of Islamic culture- After a few centuries 
eveii Arabic did not remain universaL 
Although Muhammad's teadringSp the Koran, and the solidarity' of the 
new Islamic community had created a theocratic state^ the shrewd Arab 
mind quickly assimilated a number of features of the religions^ the¬ 
ologies^ and legal systems with which it came into contact. In the pre^ 
ceding chapter the fruition of this fusing was described In other facets 
of Muslim culture the Arabs also took ideas from the older Middle 
Eastern civilizations which they found about them to create the great 
Muslim culture that shone so brUliautly for centuries. Indeed, for sev¬ 
eral centurieSp Muslim society alone carried the torch o£ human prog¬ 
ress. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The emergence of the Mutazilites indicated that Greek logic was 
studied during the Umavyad era. Not until the reign of ahMamun, 
however, was the hulk of Hellenistic thought and science translated 
into Arabic. Beginning with a majority of the works of Aristotle and 
PlatOp translators soon rendered almost the whole of Hellenic and 
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Hellenistic philosophies into Axahic. Jt was upon this base that Ara* 
bfun philosophy was erected. 

The earliest of the prominent Arab philnsophers was al-Kindi (Al* 
kindius), bom in Kuhih in the first half of the ninth century*. He ex¬ 
celled in the study of Optics, chemistry, medteine, and music; hut 
above all he was a philoaopher. A Neo-Pbtonist of the school of Plotimis 
and PorphyTy, al-Kindl also imbibed the ideas of Aristotle and Plato. 
He intermingled philosophy and theology, holding that the world of 
intelligence was supreme, immortality rolled from having the cor¬ 
rect knowledge (d God and the universe. A century later al-Farabi 
(Alpharabtus), a Turk from Transoxiana, blended Aristotelian, Pla¬ 
tonic, and SuB thought. He presented his philosophy in a political 
science treatise by dcscrihing a model city where the ruler was a moral 
and intellectual being and the happiness of all was the governing force. 
However, al-Faiabi shocked ^flLslims by claiming that the world was 
not created and had no beginning. 

Arabian philosophers better known to the Western world were Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna] and Ihn Rushd (Averroes]. The former, called by the 
Arabs the shaykh and the prince of the learned,"’ was bom in 9S0 in a 
village near Bukhara. An Ismaili Iianlan Ibn Sina Used as a young man 
at the Samanid Bbraiy of Bukhara, where he acquired an encvcIopedJc 
knowledge of medidne, matbematids. astronomy, and philosophy. 
Since he was able to write enndsety, yet in a popular style, Ihn Sina's 
numerous works on these diverse subjects had a wide vngue among 
Muslims and greatly influenced the advancement of philosophic 
thought in medieval Europe, Pursuing Aristotelian philosophy, Ibn 
Sina developed and passed on to the Western schoolmen the notion 
that there are two intellJgibles—the concept of an object such as a 
chair, and the pursuant or logical concept of a chair in relation to ils 
abstract universal concept. He taught that the idea of a chair existed 
before the chair was created, that in each chair exated the idea of chair, 
and that from many chairs cune the idea of chair. Such logic resembled 
the later thoughts of Abilard and were in part taken over by Albertus 
hfagnus and his pupil Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

Ibn Rusbd, the MaliJdte Muslim judge and philosopher, lived in Cor¬ 
doba, Seville, and Marrakesh during the Muwahhid regime. He wrote 
in the fields of philceophy, medicine, mathematics, law, and theology. 
As tho last of the classical Muslim philosophers of Spain, he built on 
the systems of al-Forabi, Ibn Sina, and his fellow countrvmcn Ibn 
Bajjah (Avempace) and Ibn Tufayl. He declared that active human 
reason and possible reason or knowledge were one and present in all 
men. Although differing considerably on this point. Ibn Riish<l and 
Aquinas advanced philosophies that were remarkably paraUel Ibn 
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Rushd s commentaries oa Aristotle were more popular id ChristtaD Eu¬ 
rope than they were in the Muslim world. 

From Aristolle, Pbto, and other Cr^k philosophers the Muslim scbol- 
ais* writing id .^labiCp oreated an j\rabiaa school of philosophy which 
had a profoui>d and recognized inflnence upon Christiaji philosophers 
of medieval Europe. More significant to the Middle East* however, was 
their permanent popularity throughout the Muslim world. SnmmailK^ 
treati^, and commentaries on these philosophers and scores of others 
less w^Il known were widely read and discussed; public and private 
libraries bulged with books on metaphysics* cosmology, and philosophy* 

M EDICINE 

Muhammad supposedly declared that there existed two sciences: 
the Science of God and the science of man — theology and medidne. 
Consequent!V throughout the period of medieval Islam most Muslim 
philosophers and scientists were students of medicine; frequently they 
were also practicing physidarts. Muslims first became aware of medi¬ 
cal knowl^ge at the Damascus court of the Umayyads, through their 
Greek, Syrian, and Iranian physicians, whose skills were based almost 
exclusively on works of Greek scientists. A few Greek or SjTiac trea¬ 
tises were translated into ArabtCp^ and the Alexandrine medical school 
was transfeiTcd, part to Antioch and part to Hainan in Iraq. 

The great strides in medicine, however, were taken under the Ab- 
basid rule in Baghdad. Medical works ol Calen* Hippocrates, and Paul 
of Aegina and the materia medica of Dioscoiideis were translated into 
Arabic- Seven of Galen's books, lost in the original Greek, w'ere pre- 
servetl in Arabic, Several schools of mcdieinc developed, and a physi¬ 
cian took stale examinations to obtain a license to practice his pro¬ 
fession. [n the year 931 eight hundred and sixly^ physicians were 
registered in Baghdad^ they swore to wtjrk for the benefit of humanity 
and for the rehef and cure of the sick and not to give deadly medicines. 
Jails as well as traveling clinics for the poor w'ere supported by the 
state. Hospitals, an Iranian innovation^ were introduced into the Mus¬ 
lim world by Harun al^Rashid, The Seljuk Turkish Sultan Malikshah 
had with him on most of his campaigns a traveling hospital, carried 
on forty camels. Pharmacists were also examined and licensed, and 
schools of pharmacy and drugstores were established, to 776 Jablr ibn 
Havyan compiled the first Arabic pharmacopoeia. 

In 765 the Nesforian Jurjis ibn Bakhtishu, dean of the academy of 
medicine of Jundishapur (Shahabad in southwestern [ian)p came to 
the court of al-Mansur to cure the caliph^s stomach admeut. Fortunes 
were made by court physicians* who passed on their professional skills 
and practices as valued possessions from father to son for generations. 
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I bn Balfhlishus grandson lUKlcrstood psychiatry; ht cured one qf al- 
Rashiils slavegirls of hyslericai paruU^s by the pretense of public 
disrobing. DescxTidants of Ibn BaJditishu serv^ed the Abbosid court for 
noarly ihrcfO centuries. 

The arrival of physicians from Jundishapiu opened the way for 
medicaJ uivestigattons beyond the works of the ancient Creeb, and the 
ninth cenlmy in Baghdad was a period of many advaiKzes io n:iedica! 
knowledge. Ibn Masawayh dissected apes and wrote a monograph on 
ophthalmology. The compendium by Thabit ibn Kurra of Hanran dis- 
cuss^ general hygiene. It stated causes^ symptoms, and trcatn>cnt 
for diseases of the skin and eveiy part of the body from head to foot. In¬ 
fectious diseases were classiEcd; fractures and dislocations were de^ 
^^hed; and the inmpottance of climate, food, diet,^ and scjc was ck- 
piained. 

The most ingenious Muslim physician was al-Bazi (RhazesJ, chief 
of the Baghdad hospital during the first quarter of the tenth century. 
Considered the best original mind and clinidan of the Middle Ages, he 
developed the use of seton in surgery* treated bladder and kidney 
stones* and presented the first clinical report on smallpdK. He had 
some one hundred and twenty^ monographs on medicine and surgery to 
his credit. His a comprehensive medtcal encvciopedia, was 

translated into Latin in 1279 and first printed in i486 under the title 
ConfificfU, A contemporary, al-Majosi {Haly Abbas), w^ole on child¬ 
birth* the capiLLaiy system, and dicteties, and also compiled a materia 
medica. 

The mort famous of Muslim medical works was oI-Kntiun^ written in 
the eleventh century by Ibn Sina (Avicenna) of Bukhara. Encyclo¬ 
pedic in character, it showed the advances of Muslim knowledge and 
the originality of Ihn Sina in this field. He explained the contagious 
nature of tuberculosis and understood that disease could he spread 
through water. Bleurisy was recognised, and a dlagoosis was made of 
bilhar^iasls. Se^en hundred and sixty diBcrent drugs were described. 
Largely replacing the works of Galen and al-RaKi. nlKnnun was the 
chief medical book of the Middle East and Western Europe from the 
^elfth to the seventeenth centiiiy. Gerard of Cremona translated it 
into Latin, and it ran through sixteen printed editions before the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

Musliin Spain possessed superior physicians and surgeons. The ablest 
surgeon was Abu al-Karim (Abulcasis) of Cordoba. He practiced the 
art Grushing bladder stones, cauterized wounds, and advocated dis- 
section and vivisection. His surgical writings were translated by Gerard 
of Cremona and became the surgical manual at the medical schools of 
Salerno, Montpellier* and other European centers. In Seville, Ibn 
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Zuhr (Avenzoar)* vizir ai»d court ph^'sJciaii lo the Miiwalihid rulers, 
carried on the family profession and found time to write siz medical 
works, of which the most valuable is on therepeutics and diet. At the 
time of the Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
hfiislim physicians of Granada, fhn al-Khadb and Ihn Khatima, recog¬ 
nized its contagious character; and in their treatises they noted that a 
patient s symptoms were identical to those of the person from whom he 
had been infected. Although religious law' denied contagioii^ Ibn al- 
khatib held that experience, investigation, the evidence of the senses 
and trustworthy repom" established without a doubt the reality of in- 
fecdon from the afflicted. 

Building on Creek and PersLan sources^ the galaxy' of Muslim phys^ 
cinns pushed the fionbers of medicine forward. Their practicep mono¬ 
graphs, and compendiums demonstrated origtnality and ingenuity. 
The diversity and number of their works, translated into Latin and 
eventually printed, further ^tablished the place of Muslim physicians 
in the history of medical science. Evidence of their actual sldll was at¬ 
tested by the eagerness with which the Crusaders sought the services 
of Mushm doctors. Part of the progress originated in the popularity' and 
fashionable reputation enjoyed by medical knowledge. Since the chief 
avocation of countless leading Muslims was medicine and the study of 
its lorCp every medical genius was encouraged to reach the pinnacle of 
his ability and capacity. 

MATHEMATICS 

Arab scholars also found mathematics an attractive and useful sci¬ 
ence, espedoily ui company with astronomy and astrology. By far the 
greatest achievement of the Arab mathematicians was the adoption 
and Wide use of "Arabic numerals." Tt is not known whether they were 
brought from India or developed locaHy. In any case the use of these 
numerals, including the use of zero and the placing of the digit in a 
series to denote units, tens, hundreds, etc^, made "every'day arithmetic” 
possible and simpliBed calculations so that Arabs were able to take the 
square and cube roots of numbem. The word "cipher*" was takeo di¬ 
rectly from the Arabic "sh/frj* meaning empty. 

Building on Indian and Creek works. Middle Eastern scholars ad¬ 
vanced mathematical knowledge very considerably. In the ninth cen^ 
tury al-Khwarizmi of Khurasan did a study on numerals which later 
circulated in the West. Through his name came the word "algorism.'” 
lie wrote on the solution of quadratic equations^ and from part of (he 
title of one of his books was derived the word "algebra" (at-jitbr— 
integration). 

In the same century three Mils of a Baghdad astronomer worked on 
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the measurement of pkde and sphencal f uHaocs^ while the gHMUetri- 
ciati Thabit ibn Kurra de^'eloped new propositions aiid studied ttra- 
Ijonak, The Iranian al-Battani (AJbaiegnius) , converted to Islam from 
pagan Sabanian beliefs, was the first to present ideas on brigonometric 
ratios. Toward the end of the tenth century another Iranian^ Abu al- 
Wafa of Baghdad, established the formula in trigonometry for the 
addition of angles. Through a simple geometric process al-Karaji was 
able to determine the sum of successive numbers raised to the third 
power (i* + 2^ + 3* * ^ ^ n*)i with great skill al-Kashj of Samarkand 
did the same for successive numbers raised to the fourth power 
{i^ + a* + 3* ' - ■ n*)* By using the intersection of a hy-perbola and 
a circle, Sijzi gave the solutiCNi to the problem of the trisectioii of an 
angle. 

One of the most distiuguisbed matbematieians was the Iranian poet 
Umar al^Khayyam. He advanced far beyond aUKhwarzimk establish'^ 
ing procedures for the solution of cubic and quadrinomial equations 
and developing analytical geometry in numerDus ways to the same 
level achieved much later by Descartes. The last great medieval 
mathematician of the Middle East was the Iranian Nasir'al-Din abTusii 
who assembled bis laboratory^ at Mamghah in northwestern Iran under 
the patronage of Hubgo Khan. Here he wrote his famous Tredtise m 
ihe Qucdrihteral and carried on his brilliant studies in the field of 
spherical trigonometry. 

Thus, besides assimilating and transmitting to posterity the mathe¬ 
matics of the ancientSj, Kfiddle Eastern savants made many original 
contributions in the pmetical and theoretical branches of the 5ub|ef:t. 
Tile widespread use of niiitierals gave arithmetic an everyday value- 
Algebra became an eixact science, and solid Foiindatiaus were laid in 
the Reids of aimlytical geometry and plane and spherical trigofiometry. 
Through Spain and Sicily most of these ideas passed at an early date 
to the Western world, where they contributed to the scientific advance¬ 
ment of Europe, 

ASTRONOMY 

From mathematics it was an easy step to astronomy, especially since 
in the construction of any mosque it was always necessary to fix the 
kibla (the prayer niche) in the direction of Mecca. Furthermore, since 
astrology and horoscopy w^ere much pursued and the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of one^s birthplace determined one's horoscope, the movement of 
the stars was significant. 

When abMonsur decided to build his new palace in Baghdad, the 
Iranian astionomei Nauhakht was employed to draw the plans. Shortly 
thereafter, Mauka, an Indian astronomer, introduced the ixaurt to 
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SirtJZ^tPul, aji Endian treatise on astronomy. This treatise was transkted 
into Arabic by al^Fazaii, who was also familiEr with the Fahkwi astro- 
nomical tables compiled in the Sasanid period. A few decades bter 
Ptolemy’s Quadripnifitum was translated, ^{nsliln astronomy thus 
started from Creek, IraniaOp and Indian contributions. 

Many palaces in Baghdad had private observatories, where the pko- 
ets, stars, and constellations were studied. The main observatories w^ere 
at Jundishapuj and Baghdad; and from the latter at the time of al- 
Mamun went forth the scientists to the plain of Sinjar to determine the 
length of a degree of latitude. Walking north and south until the pole 
star rose or sank 4 degree and thus assuming the earth to be round, 
they took the mean distance for one degree. From this they caJeu kted 
that the earth s diameter was abaut 6500 miles and its circumference 
roughly 30.400 miles. This made the Mediterranean 52“ in length, im¬ 
proving upon Ptolemy's 62"^. The procession oF the equinoxes was well 
understood Rather exact astronomical tables and calendars with a 
eompendiiim were prepared by al-Farghanj Alfraganus) of Trans- 
oxiana in the ninth century. These were translated into U^tin in the 
twelfth century and were still used and valued by Hegiomontaniis and 
Meknehthon. 

Thabit ibn Kurra determined the altitude of the sun and computed 
the length of the solar year^ while ahBattani [ Albategnius) recorded 
his observations on the appearance of the new moon^ the inclination of 
the echptici the length of the tropic and sideral year, and eclipses of 
the sun. Abu Mashar (Albumasar) of Baghdad^ although chiefly con¬ 
cerned with astrology, wrote on th* relation of the moon^s rising and 
setting with the laws of the tides. The astronomer al-Btrunl at Chaznah 
in Afghanistan proposed the idea that the earth rotated on its aris and 
reckoned quite accurately latitudes and longitudes for every important 
city in the Middle East. Umar aMOiayy^amt who was a better astrono¬ 
mer than poet, arranged for Sultan Malikshah at the Naysahur obser\'a- 
tory^ a calendar with an error of only one day io 5,000 years. 

In the west ihZarkali (Arzachel) of Toledo invented an astrolabe^ 
on which he wrote a treatise later used by Copernicus. Near Cor¬ 
doba a century later lived the great astronomer al-Bitruji (xAlpetra- 
gius), who computed the length of the Mediterranean and found it to 
be 4a* of longitude, a nearly correct measurement. He advanced the 
idea of diumoJ movements of the earth and explained the movement of 
the stars by the lumiug of the earth on its axis as well os by its circling 
about the sun. 

One of the finest observatories was established by Hulngu at kfara- 
ghah, where the scientist Nasir-al-Din ai-Tusi developed the nvost pre¬ 
cise instruments in medieval times. Ho greatly perfected the armilkry 
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sphere and constructed a miitaJ quadrant and a solstitia] armil. Becai,ise 
of his excellenl equipment his Ukhanion TuMes were long regarded as 
the mo$l exact of astronomical tables^ 

The Arabic names of many stars and coastellatians and the Arabic 
origin of such words as azimuth, nadir, and zenith vouch for the bril¬ 
liance of die Middle Eastern 4i5l]fonomers and the acceptance of their 
contributions by the West. One can only wonder if CDlumbus would 
have had the courage to set sail westward for India and Cathay bad he 
known the size of the earth as detemiined by al-BitrujL 

SCIENCES 

lo addition to mcdidtie^ mathematics^ and astronomy, the medieval 
Middle Easterners investigated all of the basic physical and natural 
sciences. It is not possible here to detail the various advances made in 
each science- Works oo botany existed, chiefly in connection with drugs 
for the pharmacist and physician. Zoological studies were made, some 
for use by veterinariatis, (Arabs w-eie always interested in horses.) 
The Arab al Masudt, who died about 957 in Cairo, discussed earth¬ 
quakes, described windmills, and advanced a theory of evolution. In 
his book on geology Ibn Sina suggested se^^eial poshibtes about earth¬ 
quakes, winds, climate, and geologic sedimentation. 

However, the greatest strides in the other sciences were taken in 
chemistry and physics. Ch^istry was studied mostly in connectioii 
with alchemy. Even the word aflirms the Arabic origins of that science. 
The Arabic term is which was probably derived from an an¬ 

cient Egyptian word meaning ^black." Even in antiquity the science 
had a reputation as ^Iflck magic." 

Alchemy w^as f ounded on the belief that aD metals were basically the 
same and that it was possible to transmute one to another. Further, it 
was believed that gold was the purest form of metal and that some 
substance existed which could tr^nsEorm baser metals into gold', tn 
the search for this substance and the technique of its use countless in¬ 
dividuals were engaged tn every corner of the Muslim world. Cele¬ 
brated philosophers and physicians gave their time and genius to the 
quest. One of these meti^ a 1 -Bazi, distinguished volatile and non¬ 
volatile bodies and clossifled all matter as vegetable, animak or mineral 
Others in their research determined the specifle weights of stones and 
metals. 

The greatest cbemist, or alchemist, was Jabir ibn Hayyan (Geber), 
who lived in Kufah toward the end of the eighth century. Jabir advo¬ 
cated experimentation and recognized the importance of confirming by 
careful observation theories resting only on previous writings aruj hy¬ 
potheses. He was able to prepare arsenious oxide, lead acetate, sulphide 
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of mercuiy, and sal-ammoniac, the last of wh.ich had been unknowA to 
the Greeks. Jabir presented new and improved methods of evaporation, 
filtration, sublimationp mdting, crystallizationT ^od distillatiop. JabirV 
works were translated into Latin in the twelfth ccnhir)' by fiobert of 
Chester and Gerard of Cremona and proved to be the foundation 
of Western alcbemy and diemistry. The Arabic origin of mch words as 
alkali, alcohoL antimony, and aleinbie and aliidel {parts of tbe older 
typical apparatus for distillmg) gives an inklidg of Western dependence 
upon Middle Eastern discoveries in this branch of science. 

In physics the widest interest lay in theoretical and appUed meidianics 
as related to problems of legation and the flow of water. Water w heels 
and docks were hutil in many cities of the Middle East, some of the 
water clocks being exceedingly ingenious in design. In the twelfth cen- 
tury abKha^dne of Morw observed the greater derrsity of water when it 
was nearer the center of the earth. 

The most sigiUficant devdopments in physics, how^ever, were in the 
field of optics. Many prominent scientists of the age investigated the 
subject. The most oiitstandfng was al-Hasan ibn al-Haytham (Alha- 
zen), who Nourished in Cairo at the time of the FatLmids, In his bwk 
On Optics he refused to accept Euclid s and Ptolemy's theory that the 
eye emits visual rays; instead he advanced the theory' that vision is 
due to the impact of light rays. Experimenting with reflection and 
optic illusions^ he studied refraction through spherical segments filled 
with water. In another wtirk. On he proposed that light is fire 

refiected at the spheric limit of the atmosphere; and from observing 
phenomena at twilight he reckoned the atmosphere to he about ten 
miles high. During eclipses he noticed the semidunar shape of the sun's 
image on a wall opposite a fine hole in a window shutter, probably the 
first recording of the cBmcrfl nbscurc. Ibu al-Ha]rtbam's studies greatly 
influenced, through translatioo, the works of Roger Bacon^ Vitehio, 
Kepler* and Leonardo da Vinci. 

CEOGBAPHY 

Tile religious precept of a pilgrimage to Mecca once in a 1 ifetin:ie 
undouhtedly led to a persistent urge to travel aiKi see the world, an 
urge especially prevalent In the mediesoL Islamic world. Geographic 
data were ne^ed by these travelers; and they in turn, sometimes 
after twenty years of travel, wrote detailed books on where they had 
been aud what they had seen. Muslini traders did likewise. The result 
was that geography became one of the most popular pursuits of the 
Middle Ages. 

Before the end of the ninth century Ptolemy s Geography had been 
translated into Arabic, and Muslim geographefs alway-s had difficult)- 
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in freeing themselves from some of the andODts' concept of the world. 
The scientist ahKbwarizmi^ at ahMamun^s command^ prepared n great 
map of the earth and a companion text which was used by geographers 
until the fourteenth oentniy. Largely following Ptolemy, ai-Khwarmni 
pictured the world endfcled by a continuous ocean from which the 
Sea of Bum (Mediterranean] and the Sea of Pars (Indian Ocean) 
branched to separate the land of the earth, which was divided into 
seven climate zones. The western prime meridian of longitude ran 
through the Canary Islands, and all east ai>d west directions came from 
the "world cupola" k>cated in India at Arin (Ujjayini). 

FoTtunatdyp travelers and sailors ignored the orthodoK and classical 
geographers^ whose Wews were sanctioned by the Koran. The former 
recognized irregular coasts strewn with gulfs and peninsulas and stated 
that the Indian Ckean in certain directicms had no limit. The tales of 
these voyagers came down through the ages as the stories of Sindbad 
the Sailor^ They described China in the ninth century and Russia In 
the tenth. Their mad books were a mine ol historical topography and 
economic and political geography. Tlie tenth-century scholar w^as 
frequently on the move. The greatest globe-trotter Avas ^-Masudi, who 
visited every country of Asia, Zanzibar, and most of North Africa. His 
thirty-volume work became one of the two recognized geographical 
encyclopedias ol the medievjd period. Other travelers and geographers 
left numerous works^ many woth special merit for their colored maps 
of separate countries and areas. One of the last disceming voyagers 
was Ibn Battutah of Motoc<s?. Living in the fourteenth century^ he was 
on the move for nearly three decades. He made four pilgrimages to 
Mecca and visited China, C^loUp Constantinople, and central Africa, 

The most noted geographer of the MusHm world was alTdrisi ( Ed- 
risi)^ bom in Ceuta in iioo and for many years the chief geographer for 
King Roger 11 at Palermo in Sicily, In his writings and discourses (in 
Arabic) he summed up the ideas and contributiDiis of Ptolemy, ah 
Khw'arizmi, and al-^fasudj. Using silver, al-ldrisi eonstructed fw his 
patron a celestial sphere and a dise-likc map of the earth. It is interest¬ 
ing that the laJlcr distinctly showed the source of the Nile to be a lake 
in central Africa. 

The last eminent Muslim geographer was Yakut ibn Abdallah ah 
Hamawi. a Greek slave from Asia Minor who was educated and given 
his Fteedom by his Hamatvi owner. Before his death at Aleppo in ijiag 
Y'akut compiled his famous Afujiani al-Butdun^ a vast encyclopedia of 
geographical information. Arranged alpimbetieally, it summed up the 
whole fund of knowledge to his day in this field and thus became an 
invaluable sourto book for all scholars. 
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AG B ICULTUKE 

The Arabs were not farmerSK and to engage in ag^cultitral work was 
beneath the dignity of free men in Arabia, But moving into the rich 
agricultitnil lands of Iraq, Syria^ and Egypt, they quickly leamod the 
value of effident cultivadon of the sod. As the native popuiations of 
these provinces and other fertile areas> such as Spain and Sogdiana^ 
were converted to Is 1 ain> Muslims were engaged directly in agricul¬ 
ture, Accorduiglvi the governing classes, the iandcwnerSf and the actital 
farmers were concerned with agrtculhiral progress. 

In the Middle East in historic times the prime factor in agriculture 
has been winter* Frahlems of irrigation and canal-huilding were not 
private alFatrs and evety'where rulers paid strict attention to digging, 
reopening, and repairing water channels. Under Muslim governments 
gardens flourished and many difierefit plants^ vegetables, and fruit 
trees were propa^ted. The .\rabs had known numerous varieties of 
dates, and families treasured their own species with favored quaJities 
of flavor^ sweetness, and moisture. The same interest and care was 
given to all produoe of the land as Islam spread into new areas and 
new crops were grown. The Middle Easterner usually look keen pride 
in his garden and his land. His own peaches or apricots, cotton or 
sugar cane, melons or squashes were always something quite spetCaL 
He was interested in improving their quality', and he took them wher¬ 
ever he went. On pilgrimages to Mecca he usually carried seeds and 
cuttings to exchange for others from distant lands. Thus, the best vari¬ 
eties were distributed far and wide. Into Spain on the distant edge of 
the Islamic world was introduced the cultivation of cotton, sugar cane, 
oranges, apricots, peaches, and rice. One of the best known gardens of 
the w^rld was that of the Genenilife {jannat nl-orff—the inspector's 
paradise) near the Alhambra. 

With the date palm and fruit trees, the technique of controlled poI- 
lenization was known and frequently practiceil with special and prized 
varieties. 

The Crusaders learned to value Middle Eastern agriculture and ac^ 
quired a taste for many of its products. Yet, it w^as largely through 
SieOy and Spain that agricultuml knowledge and skills passed to Chris¬ 
tian Europe^, 

POETRY 

In pre-Islamic Arabia poetry wn.s a favorite vehicle of expression. 
Epic and lyric poetry aboumled. A talented poet lyas highly esteemed, 
and the cultured man was One who appreciated line poetry and could 
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rccilc im endless quantity of verse, Sfutiarnmad found much of this 
poetr^' distasteful, since the virtues extolled aDd the way of life 
gested were not those of Islam. But Islam was unable to eradicate the 
love verse iohorenl in Middle Eastern peoples. 

The advent of the Umayyad regime set the stage fpr the return of 
poetrj' to its pie'IslBmlc popularity. The poet Umar wrote with 
charming grace of free and erotic love, and his directness and simplic' 
ity influenced generations of Arab poets. Singers and eatertainers 
found his style well ^ited to their ballads. His contemporary Jamih 
however, wrote nf platonic love and honored chaste and faithful 
passion. Lyric poetry reached its height in the Maj nun-Layla roTnanCe, 
The author-hero of the Layla tribe became mad {mujnxin) because of 
hjs burning passioni for a lady whose father compelled her to many' an¬ 
other. The deranged lover roamed the world seeking his beloved. Ever 
after, Majrmn Layla was llae typical heto of nnreciuited-love poems 
throughout the Middle East. 

tn addition there reappeared in the Umayyad period many writers of 
eulogistic and epic poetry of the pre-lslamic style. Noted for their dis¬ 
solute language artd potitical invective^ these panegyrists pleased their 
patrons; but their poetry was more revealing of the life and morals of 
the age than worthy of a niche in w'Orld literature. 

With the coming of the Abbasids and the court's move to Imq and 
Baghdad the poets follow^ed, Pcisian inf 1 \ieiice and rich eaiiphal pa¬ 
tronage introduced an elegance and a licentiousness unknown in Umay- 
yad poetry. One of Ihc first poets in this period was Bashshar ibn Burd, 
whose paeans of love were so popular and so apt for singing that al- 
Mahdi had him executed in 7S3 for endangering public morals. The 
boon companion of Harun abBashid was the sparkling and lusty' Abu 
Nuwas, whose libidinous poetry was well shown by his verse: 

HqJ 0 Cupif utid fiU it up. and ieU mp it if u;iine. 

For r tvM net>er drink in yAnde if / MH drink In s^iinet 
Cnrsf and poor if /lour that saber I must go^ 

But rich am I whenc^ar tceU. drunk I ^af^er io and fm. 

Spcdk, for the lni:ed one f mme. hi roirt ofnne.- 

No good there U in pfeomref oVr mkkh u Leif is IhrotLii. 

Poetiy, however, was not all wine, women, and song. Abu a]- 
Alahiyah raised his voice against the lasd sinus and frivolous verses of 
his contempotaries and sang the praises of a moral and ascetic life. Un¬ 
mindful of the reproaches, al-hashid pensioned him genemiisly. 

At the court and in wealthy society poetry was on the lips of all, 
and every elegant household had its poet. The immediate material re¬ 
wards were great and much of the verse was ephemeral doggerel or 
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limerick euldgizifig the patron or sdoming the monrent Since iHe 
golden days of Baghdad the poetry of that clsLssical age has retained its 
favored position among educated Arabic-spc^aking Middle Eastern peo- 
plcs. 

In the West the best known poet was Ali ihn Hazm of eLe%'enth-cefi- 
tury Cordoha. His platonic love verses, collected in an anthology called 
Tawa id-Ilamarru^ {The Doue'» iVecJUdce), have been much translated 
into Western tongues. Sfuch more signiRcant was the indigenous de¬ 
velopment o| the zojdj and the mitwaslishah (the baUad and folk song) 
of Muslim Spain, which were popularized and spread by wandering 
minstrels. The epoch of the troul^door in northern Spain, Italy, and 
France was largely dependent upon this Spanish development; the ide¬ 
alization of the lady and love found in the troubadour songs was a 
ChristLan characterization of themes prevalent ill Arabic lyTics of the 
Muslim world. 

At the other ei^d of the Muslim world in the province of Pars and es¬ 
pecially in Shiraz, there arose the school of Persian poets. As an out¬ 
growth of national feeling Firdawsi, who died in 1020, presented his 
or great national epic^ to Mahmud of Chaznah. No poetry 
has ever stirred the soul of the Iranian people as has Firdawsi s Shrihrui- 
mn/l; even today one can hear illiterate camel-drivers reciting vrith 
great emotion national legends and history from Firdawsi s poetry. 

The Persian poet best known outside of Iran is^ of course^ Umar al- 
Khayyamp whose through FitzGerald's unri%'aled translation, 

has come tn the West to be regarded as the epitome of Middle Eastern 
poetry. His quatrains express^ the cultured hedonism of twelfth-cen¬ 
tury NisKapur and were only the product of the idle moments of this 
illustrious mathematician. 

Besides Firdaw'sip the other poets regarded as truly gifted by Iranians 
were; Nizami^ whose romantic Fice Tredjurics were exceptionally pop¬ 
ular and whose rendition of the Majnun-l^yla theme was depict^ in 
countless miniatures; Jalal al-Dm al-Rumi, the mystic poet who founded 
the Mawlawi (Mevlevr) dervish order and died at Konya in Asia 
Minor in 1273; Sadi of Shiraz, another mystic whose Cu/istan (Rose 
Garden) and Bu^e^n (Orchard) were among the most favorite poems 
of Iraiip and the fourteenth-century Hafiz, the master of Persian lyri- 
clstSp a rrmterialist yet a mystic, whose love for the shady gardens^ the 
wine and women^ and the laughter-loving people of Shiraz was shown 
in his Uiu^n or Coltecrion of Odes. 

LIXEItATU A£ 

For the most part the classical literature of the medieval Middle East 
consisted of the writings of famous philosophers, theologians^ geog- 
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mphcrs, historians^ and men of like inte^esls. Belles-lettreSp prose Be- 
tion, and drama were not so h-ig^dy regarded among the Arabs; not 
until the tenth century did Fersian contacts inSuenco the general taste 
to produce Arabic literature of this type. Affected and ornate to the 
Westerner and embellished with philological curiositieSp^ rhymed prose 
emphasized degant form over substance. La Muslim Spain a type of 
an^oteSp Frequently introducuag a moral lesson through the adventure 
of soine dashing henD* became the prototype of the Spanish picaresque 
novel In his rhetorical tales al-Hariri of Basrah { 1054 -il±!i) criticized 
rather subtly the existing social order. 

Superb, howevever^ was a set of delightful anthologies—half csom- 
posed by the author-collectorp and half a treasury of poetry, literahire, 
and history. Today they serve as invaluable sources for the study of 
Muslim civilization. Two outstanding examples are the twenty-volume 
Kitab al-Aghani (Book of Songs) gathered by Abu al-Faraj al-lsfahanl 
who died m gffty in ^Aleppo, and dl-Akd Gl-Parid (The Neck- 

bce) by Ibn Abd Eabbihp who died in 940 in Cordoba. 

Of all the literature of the Middle East the most colorful fanciful and 
noteworthy through many centuries has been The Amhtdn Nights. Tak¬ 
ing the core of the stories and names of leading ebaractefs from an old 
Persian collection, ahjahshiyari in the irst half of the tenth century iu 
Iraq blended local color and current episodes and romances of the 
courts of Harun al-Rashid, al-Mamunp and the other spirited caliphs to 
produce the great Alf Laybih wa Layh^ (One Thousand ^nd One 
Nights). Its present form was achieved in the fourteenth Cfmtury in 
Manduk Egypt. In the nineteenth century excellent English trartsktlous 
were made by Edward W, Lane, John FaynOp and Sir Richard F. Bur¬ 
ton. 

HISTORY 

Middle Eastern people have always been inindful of their own his¬ 
tory* the MusUms not excepted. The epic poetry of pre-lslanuo dLiys 
related the history of the tribes and families oF Arahiap and the collect¬ 
ing and arranging of the traditions (ihe so soon after the 

death of Muhammad deRnitely preserved a great deal of historical ma¬ 
terial. To the early Muslhns the break with their Immediate past ap¬ 
peared so sharp and complete that several gei^erations passed before 
they began the process of examming ibcfr own dironides. The caliph 
Muawiyah in Damascus commanded one Abid to prepare a Book of 
Kings and History of the Ancients, but this was desired so that Muawi¬ 
yah might pursue kingly ways. 

By the middle of the eighlh ceutuiy historical wewks began to attract 
the attention of Muslim sdiolars. The first known biography of the 
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Piophet was composed by Ibn Ishalc, who died io 767 in Egypt. In the 
ninth century accounts of the early battles of Islam, tales of aslon^ 
ishing Arab cjcpansicm, and biographical dictioDaries of hUtorIcsl 
Bgures appeared. The two best were al-Hakam"s {an Egyptian) story 
of the conquest of Egypt, North Africa, and Spain and ai-Baladhuri's 
(an Iranian) full narrative of Muslim expansion. 

The lengthy and more Foxtnal histories of the Kliddle East produced 
In the medieWl era were numerous and varied- Every century and 
court had professional chroniclers. One of the more noted was al-Tabari 
(838-323), who traveled widely and studied at many important Mus- 
lim centers. A most prolific writer for more than forty years, al-Tabari 
left a monumental historical chronicle incorpoaatiog data sifted from 
innumerable monographs. His contemporary from Baghdad, al^Masudl, 
dealt with the same material but treated the unfolding of civili^tiDns 
topically instead of chrooologically as al-Tabari bad done. The historian 
al-Masudi traveled everywhere; but before hLs death in 95^ he settled 
down in Egypt, where he composed bis thirty-volume work. 

Probably ie best known of Muslim historians has been the Tunisian 
Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), A citizeii of the Muslim world, he studied 
and held important political positions in Eez, Granada, Algeria, and 
Cairo, His history of the Muslim states and peoples was a significant 
contribution to knowledge, especially the sections regarding North 
Africa. But Ibn Khaldun's fame r^ed on his history'''s first volume, en¬ 
titled ^fukadd£lInah ( ProiegomeiMi), in which he presented his philoso¬ 
phy of the development of civilization and explained how the historian 
should record and study the interrelated forces of society. Since he 
considered the factors of cUmate, geography, economics, and culture, 
Ibn Khaldun can be called the first modem historian. 

EDUCATION 

In the early days of the Muslim empire the ruling Arabs held that a 
man was educated if he learned to read and write^ to use the how and 
arrow, and to swim. A man should be taught courage, endurance, Jus¬ 
tice, hospitality, honesty, manUneK, generosity, and respect for women. 
Among conquered peoples schools of various types and grades ex¬ 
isted, and in general they attained high proficiency in their intellectual 
skills. By the opening of the eighth century most leading Muslims em¬ 
ployed tutors or owned slaves to teach their children. The only educa¬ 
tion available tor the masses was that which could be obtained from 
Koran readers In the mosques, 

fn the Abbasid period the number of elementary schools increased, 
so that many children w^erc taught to read and write. The curriculum 
centered u^n the Koran and allied religious tejels, and memory 
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achiev^ement was the gcraJ. Childreti of wealthy and pronuneat facniUes 
eontlniied bo get rigorous and comprehensive pris^te instmction. U was 
still not easy to acquire an advanced education^ although to make one^s 
way about the Muslim world in quest of the great teacher was loss 
arduous than in earlier days. Various academies existed, some with en> 
dowioents; but they were unorganized and did not Furnish any sys» 
tctnatic educatioD. 

The Erst university to be established under Islam was the Unh^ersity 
oF Cordoba, Founded by Ahd al-Rahman 111 In the middle of the tenth 
century. Enlarged and placed upon a oiore solid inancial basis by al- 
Hakam^ Cordoba gathered professors and attracted students from 
every Muslim land. fioFessorial chairs were endowed, and EeUowships 
were granted to advanced students. One of the most famctis of the 
Islamic universities was the al-Azhar University in Cairo, founded by 
the Fatimid Caliph ai-Asdz in the latter part of the tenth century. 
Through the centuries al-Azhar maintained a reputadon lor scholarship 
and a high quality of education, cspeeialLy in the Eelds oF theology and 
law, Sdll today it draws thousands of students from every' quarter of 
IslaiTL 

A bureau for translation^ a libnuy, and an nbserv^alory in aVMamun s 
House of Wisdom in Baghdad served as a kind of collegiate Institution; 
hut the honor of creating the Grst university in the east fell to Nizam 
al-Nftilk, the Ingenious eleventh-century^ vizir. His Nizamiyoh in Bagh¬ 
dad was duplicated within a few years throughout the Muslim world 
by other nizamiyahs caUed vmdrcsofii. In the leading cities of bhim 
each of the larger mosques included a modroso/i, where theology^ law^, 
philosophy, history, and the sciences were taught. Memory^ work pre¬ 
dominated as in most educational establishments in all civilizations 
throughout the ages. But the need for thinking and the obligation to 
correlate the ideas rmparted in the process of education to ethical and 
social requirements of society were recognized by noted Muslim teadi- 
ers- 

abchitectube 

One feature of Muslim civilization that has always impressed visitors 
has been the mosque and Its accompanying minaret. The house of the 
urban Arab in Muhammad s time was almost invariably a simple en¬ 
closure, usually square, with a few huts pbeed in a rather haphazard 
way along the edge. The first mosque was none other than the hotise of 
Muhammad. Before he died it assumed a public character; for here 
the followm congregated to pray with Muhammad and to hear his 
revelations^ sermons, and instmcboits. Along one side palm trunks were 
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set up and cov’^ed witli palm leaves as a protection from the sun. 
Muhammad first used to lean against a trunk: when he spoke; later he 
stood on a ptece of a palm trunk. Some pointer indicated the direction 
of Mecca $o prayers could be made facing that holy dtyr Bilal stood on 
some roof top to call the MusHms to prayer or to a community meeting. 
Thus were established die essentials ^ a mosque. 

As the Afal» and Mnslinris erpaikled into other landSp they employed 
local masons, carpenters, stonecutters, and other craftsmen in the build¬ 
ing of mosques, so that skills, techniques, and materials differed from 
plac:e to place. But the fundamentals of a congregational mosque re¬ 
mained unchanged. A large part of the mosque area was an open 
courtyard, usually with a fountain where ahludons could be performed 
and sometimes with a narrow covered arcade on three sides. On the 
fourth side was the mosque proper. In most mosques in Syria^ Egypt, 
North Africa^ Spain, and Iraq the mosque proper consisted of a sys^ 
lem of arches supported by piers or columns arranged in series irf par¬ 
allel aisles and upholding domes, vaults, and either a Sat or a gabled 
wooden roof. WTiere the dome covered a square chamber or area, the 
transition from the arch was made by the use of squinches or spherical 
triangular pendendves. Stilted and horseshoe arches appear^ early 
in the development of Islamic architecture, largely because the a^^- 
able cut columns taken from older structures w^ere not long enough to 
hold the roof at the desired height. At Cordoba that problem was met 
by a series of columns and arches superimposed upon another series. 

At one or mare of the comers of the enclosure there stood a miuaref. 
First appearing at the mosque in Damascus, ft was a square tower-like 
structure from which the cal! to prayer was given. Round or pendh 
shaped minarets did not develop until late in the medieval period, al¬ 
though circular snggural-type minarets are known to has^e eliisted in 
ninth-century Iraq and Iran. 

In the wall of the mosque on the side toward Mecca a niche ( mihmii) 
was usually constructed to indicate the exact direction of the Holy City, 
This was particularly helpful in converted churches, as they were oftea 
not correctly oriented, A wooden or marble pulpit {fniniwr) was a 
necessary piece of furniture of a congregational mosque so that the 
imam who delivered the Friday sermon could be seen and heard by 
all The fa^de encasing the main portal of the nrsosque endosure as 
well as the inner fa^de around the doorway to the mosque itself came 
in time to be elaborately decorated, taking on the appearance of an 
external Semidomes, vaults, arcahircs, stalactite corbeling, 

marble paneling, and molding surrounded these entrances and made 
peerless approaches for the mosque. In Iron and tbe east some mosques 
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had lofty and imposing portals showing an unmistakable; inEucnce of 
ancient stmctures of Persepqlis and Ctesiphon upon Muslim ancbi- 
tecturo. 

The exterior and interior decoration of the mosques was based upon 
matched and quartered panels of marble, porphyry, and other types of 
stone^ different colored stones being used in alternate courses in the 
walls or in aiteroate voussoirs In the arches. Capitals, spandiils, and 
other Spaces were often covered with finely carved geometric and floral 
patterns; and in many mstanqes the walls were given color, warmth, 
aud depth by the use of plain or flgured tiles. One of the most frequent 
and pleasing patterns employed in stone, wood, nr ceramics was that 
composed of highly stylized .Arabic letters, almost invariably ^ verse 
fr o m the Koran. Human and animal figures were forbidden by the 
Koran and their use in decoration rarely appeared In a mosque,, ah 
though the prohibition was often disregarded in objects of secular use. 

Some of die imposing mosques of the Middle East wtueb date from 
the early medieval period are: the Umayyad mosque of Dafnascus, 
begun in 705; the Mosque of Ibn Tulun in Cairo, finished in 8719- the 
Great Mosque of Kayrawan, built about 743; the Mosque of Karavvj)m 
of be^n in 859 and Biusbed in 1135; the Great Mosque of Cor¬ 
doba, begun In 765 (now the cathedral); the Friday Mosque of Isfahan, 
built about 780; and the Mosque of Sultan Ala-al-Din of Konya, built 
in i£io. 

Although mosques and great tnauscikums have been the most per¬ 
manent nf Middle Eastern edifices of the medieval period, various 
books contain descriptions nf numerous bbraries, hospitals, bazaars, 
palaces, forts, shrines, and palatial public baths in Baghdad and other 
cities. Probably the most widely known sacred building in the Muslim 
Middle East is the revered Kiihbat-al-Sakhra (The Dome of the Roek), 
often popularly referred to as The Mosque of Umar. An annular struc¬ 
ture, it was begun in 685 by Caliph Abd aUMalik to cover and enshrine 
the spot from where according to legend Nluhammad made his noc¬ 
turnal Journey to heaven. Termed the oldest extant Muslim place of 
worshipp it eomprises an esetagon surmounted by a dome which rests 
upon an interior circle of piers aud columns. The space betw^een the 
inner circle and the octagonal wall was too wide to be spanned by 
beams, so that an interm^iate octagon of arches borue by piers and 
columns was neeessaiy. Thus was lonned two rings which were used 
for ceremonial drcumambulation. Originally the tipper part of the ex¬ 
terior was covered with marble and gold mosaics, but these were re¬ 
placed with the decorated Ules which ate now there. The style of the 
building was a composite of SyiiaUp Roman, and B^^ntine traditions 
and contained a number of novel adaptations. The style, howevorp was 
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followed in laScr Musllin architecture odJy in technicai and decorative 
details and not as a general model for other structures. 

THE MlNOIt ARTS 

In the whole Eeld of the so-called euLdot arts Muslims m the medieval 
period carried on the skills and techniques of antiquity in a most no¬ 
table fashion. Far ahead of wcstmi Europe in each of the minor arts, 
at least untO the High Renaissance of the fifteenth century, the Middle 
East produced outstanding rugs, silk and cotton teitiles, leather work, 
Ene glass, highly glazed ceramics of many types, shapes, and varieties, 
and exquisite pieces in gold, silvs, copper, brass, and bronze, many of 
the pieces heavily inlaid with other metals or eticrusted with precious 
gems. The Olundnadon of manuscripts and the painting of miniature 
pictures developed into a fine and precise art, while sldU with the pen 
produced 3 calligraphy so graceful and so pleasing that later Western 
artists frequently employed strips of Arabic script in their own decora¬ 
tions, The expertness of the Middle Eastern artist in the medium of 
enamel inlay upon metal was manifest to the Crusaders, so much so 
that many terms used in descrihing color (enamel work) in armorial 
bearings and in heraldry were derived from Arabic words. 

One striking evidence of the real unity of the Muslim world between 
the seventh and thirteenth centuries was the ease and extent of ex¬ 
change of knowledge and mDvement of individuals. Such a circulation 
dictated a considerable universality of .Muslim civilization, and the 
minor arts are an excellent Illustration. From MarrakiHh and Toledo 
on the w^esl to Samarkand in the east each of the great dties boasted 
reputable craftsmen and artists in aU of the arts. Each may have pro¬ 
fessed a slight difference and some were acknowledged to excel in a 
particular skiU; yet, for centuries Byzantine Constantinople was the 
only comparable center outside of the Muslim world. 

THE SECLUSION OF WOMEN 

By the tenth century the role of wealthy, middle-class, and urban 
women in the family and in society had undergone a marked change. 
The veih seclusion, and segregation of the sesces were practiced by 
Muslims and by many non-Muslims in the Middle East. Their origin 
and the reasons for their introduction are not certain, but the best Indi- 
cations point to Byzantiiie civilisation as the main influence. With the 
general and wide acceptance of contublnage and its exccssess the rank 
of the actual wife was greatly elevated. Slavegirls might sing, dance, 
and entertain quite openly and freely for the guests of their masters; 
wives never* Tlius. the veQ and seclusion grew as r protection and a 
mark of distinction. How^ever, the freedom and the public life of women 
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i,uch as enjoyed by Atshali, Khayzuran, and Zubaydah disappearedp not 
to return to the Muslim world luitil the tw^eotieU) century. 

becbeation 

The great mass of people in the medieval Middle East^ as in all other 
regions and in other periods except for the present, had incither time 
□or energy for recreation and entertainment. People of moderate means 
as well as the wealthy ajKi the Leaders of sode^ in the Middle East 
enjoyed poetry and music. Although Muhammad had castigated music 
as one of the deviL's handmaidens^ song and musk from various in- 
struments were exceedingly popular. Accomplished musicians were 
praised, highly rewarded, and accepted as cotnpaniODs in high society. 
Slaves with musical talent and training commarkded high prices. The 
elite themselves sometimes performed, and aJ-Hashid s brother Ibrahitn 
was regarded as a truly accomplished musician. 

The Middle Eastern geutlemaio relaxed at home or at a public hath 
which served his club. Baghdad in its heyday boasted several thou¬ 
sand such estabUshments. After soaking and steaming and a vigorous 
massage the patron might sip cool sherbet, listen to music^ and engage 
in a game of dice^ backgammon, or cihess. Chess was an ancient Indian 
game which came to Christian Europe by way of Iran and the Muslims. 
The word “chess'* is a corruptioTi of the Persian shuh, ''checkmate^ of 
j/kdA muf (the king is dishonored). The is the Persian rukh^ or the 
dreaded ^roc"* described by Sindt^d the Sailor. In Spain, the piece 
known in English as ^“bishop'" is called ef alfil from the Arabic al-fit 
{the elephant). And the modem ""queen” has evolved from a piece 
which Chaucer called “'fers^" which was the Arabic td-firzan (the coun¬ 
selor). 

Outdoor Sports were many: favorites were archery^ javelin-throwing, 
fencing, polo, and a ball game that may have been the ancestor of 
tennis. Hunting with its allied sports of hawking and falconry was much 
in vogue in the Umayyad and Abbsisid eras. Caliphs and generals or¬ 
ganize great hunts in which thousands paitidpated in driving the 
game into confined quarters where the hunters could shoot the quarry 
without much efiort. Wild game at dose range frequently provided a 
dangerous and exciting sport, sometimes depicted in painting and ce- 
raink decoration. The art of falconry was greatly refined, and there 
were numerous bfvoks on the subject. 

The most royal of all sports in the Middle East was horse racing. In 
ancient Iran^ in Greece, and in Roman and By^ntine times racing was 
(he sport of kings and the favorite of the masses. The Arabs loved and 
prixed horses; and the Muslim rulers quickly took to racing their horses 
in Syria. Iraq^ and Eg>^h as the Byzantine and Sasanid governors were 
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doing when the Arabs appeared on the scene. Galiphs had their own 
Stables* and it is related what pleasure Harun al'Rashid evidenced when 
his horses won their races. Betting* though unlawful by Koranic in- 
junction* accompanied horse racing* m it did all sports for that matter, 
and made the races and games more exciting. Pedigrees and an interest 
in the breeding of horses advanced to the point where eastern horses 
were recagnized and valued everywhere as Arabian horses. 

From the foregoing survey of the many aspects of Muslim culture 
and its development in the medieval period it can be adduced that the 
permanence of Muslim culture must be credited to the wisdom of 
Kfuhammad and the Islamic leaders during the formall^'e years of their 
empires. They appropriated and adapted from other civilisations and 
societies %^aluabie ideias, experiences, and skills of man to create the 
new Muslim civilizaHon. No civilizatioo has been able to endure for 
long Or to pursue any dynainic course when isolated, either geographi- 
caUy or intellectually. Progress has been accelerated by the exchange 
of knowledge among men and cultureSi the greater the exchange the 
faster the acccleratiod. Although the Muslim empires were alwa^^ po¬ 
litically unstable, any investigation of Muslim society reveals a con¬ 
tinuing progress until the havoc and chaos following in the wake of 
the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century brought upon the whole 
Middle Eastern society a penury and a despair from which it is only 
now in the tw'entieth century escaping. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The End of Medieval Islam 


THE CRVSADES 

I n preaching the crusade in 1095 &.t Clennant, France^ Pope Urban 11 
was unqucstiunably gerv'em^ by religious spirit and motivaticHi. 
Filgriins returning from the East brought tales of woe which recent 
Seljuk conquests inflicted upon them in Asia Minor and Syria* Hey also 
reported that disunity and internecine warfare among the petty Mus^ 
lim states of Syiia and thek leaders made possihle a victnrious assault 
by Christian knights of Europe. Furthermotep the desperate appeal 
sent hy Alexius Comnenas, Emperor of Constantinoplet promised the 
coHjperation of the Byrs^ntine army and fleet. 

Western feudal Christendom had developed economically* socially^ 
poUtically, and psychologically to a degree that it could outflt and send 
a temporary cKpeditionaiy force overseas. Its success stCTomcd from the 
power Vacuum and political chaos which descended upon the Middle 
East after the death of Sultan Malikshah. 

Gathering at Constantinople as an advance base, the CrusaderSp ah 
most always called Franks by Middle Easterners, departed for the 
Holy Land in the spring of 1097. Taking by force linik (Nicaea) in 
June and Eskishehr (Doiyleum) in July* the main Frankish army won 
Antakya (Antioch) after many heroic and emotional incidents and a 
nine-month siege. By an inland route the Crusaders began the investing 
of Jerusalem on June 7, 1099 and successfully stormed the walls on 
July 15, LatCT that year the Erst victory on the coast was scored at 
Ascalon, and fn the ensuing decade one after another of the coastal 
cities of the Levant fell to the merchant fleets of Fisa, Venice, and 
Cenoa. 
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Shortly after the corKjuest of the Holy City Godfrey of Bouillon be¬ 
came the Baron and Defender of the Holy Sepulchre and the titular 
head of the Kingdoin of Jerusalem, Other prominent Crusaders scat¬ 
tered along the coast to became the Connt of Edessa. Fiince of Andcxzh, 
and Count of Tripoli, these newly created principalities being held as 
fiefs of Jerusalem, Merely extensions of feudal Europe, these four little 
crusader slates along the Medilerranean littoral were the so-called 
Latin kingdoms of the East, Most of the Crusaders returned home as 
soon as the first victories were won, and those who stayed on were bard 
pressed continuously to retain their possessions. In fact, they would 
have been lost at an early dale had not an uninlemipled stream of 
knights appeared from the West and had not the merchant cities of the 
western Mediterranean maintained flu^ets in the Levant. 

Eventually the Kingdom of Jerusalem was eulcndctl eastward across 
the E)ead Sea and southward in a narrow tongue of land to touch the 
Gulf of Akaba. In the north the County of Edessa reached eastward to 
the headwaters of the Tigris. Elsewhere, the Franks clung dose to the 
coasts in Some places holding a strip barely ten to fifteen miles wide. 
They never gained possession of such cities as Aleppo, Homs^ or Da¬ 
mascus^ 

The great majority of Western successes sprang from the ecmplele 
disunity of the Muslim rulers. The amirs of 5>Tia were delighted by the 
Cnisadei^^ defeat of the SeLjuks in Asia Minor; and during the siege of 
Antioch emissaries from Egypt proposed a combiniation of the Cru¬ 
saders and the Fatimid caliph against the Turks. It becomes tiresome 
to record the alliances made by Mushm princes with the Latins against 
fellow Musbms, or alliances made by Franks with Muslim amirs 
ag)ainst fellow Cn isader feudal lords. 

Before a decade had passed only a newly arrived naive Crusader 
carried the religious spirit and ferv^or that had launched the First Cru¬ 
sade. In the Middle East the Latin knight reverted to the search for 
fiefs and the constant fighting which he had known in the West. That 
he could do this and feel at home in Syria and Palestine in the twelfth 
century was a result of the political chaos abeady present at his arrival. 
Nevertheless, the more advanced civilization of the Middle East began 
to infiuence the more barbarous Westerners. Latin nobles emulated the 
ways and adopted the higher standi^rd of living of Middle Eastern 
ruliog classes, thus opening the way for some of the knowledge of the 
East to find its way to Western Europe and hasten the coming of the 
Henaissance. 

Baghdad and the eastern Seljuk sultana ^ere hardly perturbed by the 
inroads of the Crusaders, especially since the latter suectunbed within 
a few years to the general pre-existing political pattern of the Middle 
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East. Resi^ance to the West awaited the appearance of a vigorous 
leader sufiSdendy capable to create an extcndve MusLiin state which 
might sm^e as a base for an attack upon the Franks. 

Such a man was the blne-eycd ^ugi, Turkish lord of Mosul. Con¬ 
solidating the northern arc of the Fertile Crescent from Mosul to 
Aleppo into one Muslim state^ Imad'aM>in Zangi stormed and look 
Edessa in 1144, an act which touched off the so-called Second Crusade. 
Although such notables as Louis VII of France and Conrad 111 of Ger¬ 
many participated, the chief effect of this expedition was to bring 
fresh recruits to w^ard off other blows and hold the line. 

The Zangid principality^ how^ever, augtoented its power as the Seljuk 
rule in Baghdad and the Fatimid power in Cairo waned. Zangi's son 
added Damascus to his state, conquered all of the County of Edessa, 
and wrested territory from Antioch and Tripoli^ Bypassing the Franks 
in Jerusalem, his armies forced the Fatimid caliph of Egypt to surrender 
control of that fair Muslim province to a Zangid lieutenant, SaJah^ah 
Din ]muf ibn Ayyub (Sdadin). 

Of Kujidish stockp Salah-al-Din sought to unify Islam and destroy the 
Crusaders. In 1171 he failed to recpgmae the Fatimid (Shiite} ediph 
and restored Egy'pl to the Sunnite creed. Upon the end of the Zangids, 
Salab-d-Din seized Syria, went on to take Mosul and northern Iraq, 
and eventually w^as accepted as the sultan of the Hijaz, Nuhia, and 
North Africa as well. 

Turning upon the Franks, Salah-d-Din wiped out the cream of the 
knights' armies at the Battle of Hitlin on July 4, 1187. This x-ictory 
enabled him to retake Jerusalem and all of the principal cities except 
Antioch, Triptilip and Tyre. 

Jerusalem's fall initiated the Third Crusade, which gave rise to more 
romantic episodes in the hislmy and literature of Islam and Christen¬ 
dom dike than any of the other crusades. Philip Augustus, Fredcdck 
Barfaarossa, and Richard the Lionhearted could not recapture Jerusa¬ 
lem; but after a fabulous siege of two years Acre { Akka) fell to Rich¬ 
ard, When the demanded ransom was not forthcoming Richard decreed 
the execution of the garrison of 1,700. This was in a sharp contra-st to 
Salah-abDin's clemency following the fall of Jerusalem, when all who 
were not ransomed were set free. 

Pursuant to the victory at Acte, Richard suggested the marriage of 
his sister and Salah-al-Din's brother. Jerusalem was to be a wedding 
gift, and general peace was to he eiTanged between Frank and Muslim. 
Tlie marriage did not occur, but an armistice was concluded, leaving 
a narrow coastal area in possession of the Latins. 

Salah-al-Din died the next spring, and upon his passing the usual 
political dismembeiment developed. One son held Damascus; others 
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governed at Cairo and Aleppo. A brother, the Saphfldin of Western 
chroniclers, ruled TnirkSjordanii:i and eoiKjtiered S>Tia and Egypt, Upon 
his death division and anarchy again ruled the Ayyubid^ until their own 
slaves and the ^!ollgols destroyed them. 

The rccuirlng Muslim turmoil played into the W^estemers' hands, en- 
abhng them to rehrke Ekirutp 'Hberiaa, Ascalem, and Jerusalem {laig). 
However, quarrels of Venetian agaiust Genoese, Templar against 
Hospitaler^ and baron against baron prevented lasting achievements. 
Salah-^ahOiD s ne ph ew forced the Latins to abandon DamJetta in Egypt, 
where they had landed tn realization of the significance of Egypt and 
the Red Sea in theLr commerce with India and the Ea^. Nev^erlieless, 
he made friendly treaties with the Italian city-states, entertained and 
discussed theology with St Francis of Assisi, and gave Jemsaiem to 
Frederick IL 

Jerusalem fell in 1044 to a band of Turksi Louis IXV crusade to 
Egypt fell victim to the plague in 12491 and in that same year the 
Ayyubid family in Egypt was supplanted by Turkish generals from its 
slave army- A new era in Muslim history was emerging—the Mamluk 
(slave) period. Baybars^ the fourth Mamluk sultan, captured Pales¬ 
tine and moved northw^axd along an inland route to take Antioch. 
His successor continued the drive against the Latin state, and in 1291 
another Mamluk took Acre. This was the signal for the remaining 
crusader towns of Beirut, Sidon, and Tjtc to sttrrendcr. An episode in 
the history of the hf iddie Blast had ended. 

As signifirant events mfiueiicing the development of civilizations and 
the destiny of majikind the Crusades have been greatly overrated. 
Nineteenth-century romanticists dramatized them and enlarged their 
role far beyond the actual facts. Most of the Crusaders remained in 
the Middle East such a short lime and were so poorly prepared psy¬ 
chologically and educationally that they profited Little from the ez- 
perieoce. Of the few who resided in the Middle East for any length of 
time only the rare knight was fain to exchange the rich and Lnterestiug 
life in his new' abode for the dull monotony on his former estate in 
the West. 

Trade between East and West in the Mediterranean did, however, 
increase markedly. Italian merchants had now for the first time a pay¬ 
ing castbound cargo: Crusaders. This reduced the cost of Eastern 
goods in Western markets. Furthermore^ returning Crusaders created 
on expanded Western market for Eastern gDCKls, since even those who 
remairiod in the Middle East only a brief time did acquire a taste for 
Oriental foods and a preference for its superior manufactured goods 
such as textiles, cutler)^ metal wares, and leather goods. However, the 
main channels of Muslim infiuenee upon Western Europe were Sicily 
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and Spain. Perhaps the flow ihroug^ diose areas was accelerated as a 
result of the Crusades and the retuiniiig Cmsadei^^ awakened con¬ 
sciousness, if not appreciation, of a foreign civilization obviously richer 
than their own. 

The effects upon the Middle East were much less dgnificant. Its peo¬ 
ple became convinced that the Westerner was a ruthless soldier, semi- 
barbarotis io nature^ ignorant, and uncivilized. Even today Syrian 
mothers frighten their children when they misbehave by threatening 
them with "'Richard the Lionhearted will get you." For centuries. Cru¬ 
saders' castles dotted the landscape, but these never altered in any 
measurable degree the aichitecture of the Levant. The Middle East 
was pohtically disunited when the Crusaders arrived; it was stiU in 
fragments when they departed. In the interim, to be sure, the Ayyubids 
united the Muslbns from the ^^ile to the Tigris. But this had no re- 
latianship to the Crusades; it was ordy an example of the recurring 
pattern of centralizing and decentralizing political forces coutmually 
at work in the area. In general it can be said that the Crusaders were 
more destructive than constructive, and that the Middle East was 
poorer because of the experience. 

THE MONGOL INVASIONS 

In the thirteenth century' as the Crusades were w'aning^ devastaHon 
rode in upon the Muslim world from the east. Born about 1160 in the 
neighborhood of Lake Baikal, Genghiz Khan, ruler over Mongol no¬ 
mads and the self-styled "Scourge of God*“ consolidated in his hands 
the rnllitary might of the tireless Mongol warriors. Shortly after the 
opening of the thirteenth century Genghiz and his hordes moved west¬ 
ward to Iran, conquering all lands in their path. Bukhara, Samarkand, 
Marw, Nishapur, Hamadan, Maraghahn and many other centm of 
civilizations were stormed and sacked- Inhabitants were slain by the 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions. 

Iraq, Syria, and provinces in the west were spared by Genghiz s 
death in lizy aiKi hy the subsequent division of the empire among his 
sons. But bis sons and g^ndsons and other Mongol khans maintained 
the great empire. Fissure Continued upon the Middle East. The Seljuk 
Turks in Asia Minor were defeated m a ruinous battle in 1243, and the 
Mongols levied tribute upon them. Under Mangy, the third Accessor 
to the position nf Supreme Khan, a gieat expedition moved westward 
under the direction of Mangu s younger brother fiulagu. Starting from 
Karakomm in 1^53 to rid the world of the Assassins and to dest^ the 
Abbosid Caliphate, Hulagu Khan razed Alamut, the Asassin heiid- 
quarters. Baghdad 5 turn came in isj®' Following a siege of sev^cral 
months, the dty fell and was given over et>mpletely to the troops for a 
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DcstnicHon continued for ft month. The Mongols then proceeded 
westward as far «l£ Damascus but were halted by EaylKirs, the ^famluk 
sultan of E^pt, in an histone battle in ll6o at Ayn Jalat, near Naza¬ 
reth, Egypt was spared Mongol violence; and Bay bars pressed his vic¬ 
tory, freeing SvTi^ from ^fongoi control 

Tlic Mongols in their conquests htil|Md themselves to whatever they 
wanted and destroyed the rest, not knowing what to do with it. They 
could not garrison the cities adequately; tJiey were pagans; and 
they neither understood nor appreciated the cultures and civilizations 
of the peoples the\' conquered. The devastation wrought by the Mon¬ 
gols is Odly now in the twentieth century being mended. Millions of 
peoples perished; cities vanished; canaLs siltH full and irrigation 
ceased; lands became barren and deserted; goi.eminent disintegrated; 
civilization foundered; and life returned to the l>are essentials. Through 
the previous ages conquering armies and peoples had come and gnne— 
Medes, Persians, Sasanids, Creeks, Romans, B^zantim^, and Arabs— 
and customs, religions, knowledge, and culture had been modified, de¬ 
veloped, aod altered. But through all this time the Middle East had 
never suffered such a cataclysmic and pftmlytie shock as it received 
from the Mongol invasions. 

MAMLUK RULE IN EGYPT 

CairtJ, .Alexandria, and the land of the Nile w'ere spared the sound of 
the hoofbeats of the horses of the Mongol nomads. Untouched by 
diwastftlion. Egv'pt suddenly hocaine the great stronghold of Muslim 
civilization, even though she herstdf had just entered into the strang^t 
epoch of her long history. 

Upon the death of the Ajyubid siiltnn in 1249 one of his widows 
seized povi?er with the support of a Turkish slave general whom she 
married. Later when she had him murdered in his hath she was beaten 
to death by his slaves. The rule of Egj-pt then passed briefly to his son 
and then to other slave gencmls, one after another until 1517 when 
Egvpt was conqtiercd by the Ottomans. This long period of Iwti and a 
half centuries of Egyptian hisloiy^ w-as termed the Mamluk (slave) era. 
Until 1390 xhf^ Mamliiks w^ere mostly Turkish and Mongol in origin, 
and they w^ent by the name nf Babri (riser) Mamluks. Between 1390 
and 1517 they w^ere generally Circassians and were knoMm as the 
Burji {citadel) Mamluks. 

Begun by the later .Avyubid.^ as a slave army and bodyguard of for¬ 
eign origin, the Mamluks evolved into a sclLperpetiiattug slave military 
oligarchy. The recruit was purchased, usually in an eastern slas^e mar¬ 
ket, by a slave general or officer and rigorously trained in the arts of 
war. As he developed and progressed tow^ard the top, he in turn made 
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new purchases, A score of generals acoLrs at the summit intrigued 
and tattled for supremacy, though nominaily electing the succjessor to 
the Late Mamlnk sultan. Many never bothered to learn /Vmbic and were 
Muslims in name only. . 4 loof from the native Eg^^tians, whom they 
despised, the Mamluks oppressed their sub|ects unmerdfuUy, Fre¬ 
quently illiterate, always crafty^ the life of the Mamlnk sultan was 
fearfully uncertain, the average reign of the foTty'-seven Maniluk sultana 
being less than sii years. 

Some pf the Mamlnk sultans were capable organizers and redoubt¬ 
able generals. The most resourceful Sultan Baybars, not only turned 
back the htongols in Falestme but also cracked the strength of the 
Crusaders in Syria. Understanding diplomacy and statecraft, he estab¬ 
lished friendly relations with SlcOy^ Aragon, and Seville, sent envxiys 
to the Byzantine emperor^ and made an alliance with the Kipchak 
Turks of the Volga River basin (his own birthplace} agaiiUit the .Mon- 
gols of Iran and Mesopotamia^ Bringing from Damascus a refugee scion 
of the Abbasid family, Baybars originated the practice of having an Ab- 
basid fn Cairo as titular caliph without actual power. Such caliphs re¬ 
sided there up to the Hme of tlie Ottoman conquest, and their presence 
gave to Mamluk rulers a mark of legal recognitioo throughout Islam. 

Utidct the xManduk regime feudalism spread in Egypt. Since late 
Homan rule in the Middle East certain practices of feud^ism were al¬ 
ready present, and many of these were accepted by the Muslim cof>- 
qiicrors. But in the tenth and eleventh centuries as the power of the 
Abbasid governments declined army generals, captains, and cavalry¬ 
men were assigned provinces and estates from which they collected 
taxes which they retained for their own support. For these privileges 
and heneBts they were expected to serve the caliph or sultan, usually 
in a military capacity. Gradually all of the land of Eg)q>t was granted 
to Mamluk oSicers who had to support, equipp and assure the service 
of a number of soldiers, the numbK depending upon their mnk and 
the size of the grant. 

D^SiTBVCTlON OF THE MEDIEVAL 
MUSLIM WORLD 

Simultaneously with the development of Middle Eastern feudalism 
came the spread of a self-subsistent manorial economy. As the nneer- 
taiuties of government mounted and the difficulties of transportation 
and communication increased, industry and commerce were depressed 
and the money economy was greatly weakened. Political anarchy and 
nvd warn destroyed the controls over the nomads within the Middle 
East and perpetual battle between the Desert and the Sown was 
resumed, hastening the advent of a manorial economy. The Middle 
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Enst^m Mitslim lands entered into this new era piecemeal m-er a long 
period of time. In the middle of the elev'enlh ccnturs' the Beni Hillal 
and the Beni Sulaym, Arab tribes tratisplanted to Upper Egypt, ravaged 
Llbj^a and Tunisia^ and sacked the Hoiy City of Kaj-rawan, leading that 
part of North Africa In the desolate state which ki large part persists 
today. 

The major pcpition of the Middle East under the Mongol Empire was 
split into a variety of provinces. Government and wealth moved east¬ 
ward. From time to lime in the century following the conquests of 
Hulagu peace among Genghist Khan's descendants allow^ed for passage 
of traders and travelers such as Marco Polo and I bn Battntah. But the 
persistent threat of military violence and its repeated harassment 
shirtled the girowth of a middle doss. Moreover, m 1366 the founder of 
the Ming Dynasty in China conquered the Mongols and closed the 
trade routes from central Asia into China, diverting aD commerce with 
the Mediterranean to the route through the ArabiaD Ocean, the Red 
Sea, and Egypt, 

The final blows to the highly developed Mushm culture and dvilir-a- 
tion of the medieval period in Mesopotamia, central and eastern Asia 
Minor, and parts of Iran were administered by the Mongolian Turks, 
For a quarter of a century, 13 So-14d 5^ the east wras in turmoil because 
of the eruption of the Mongolian Turks led by Timur Leng (Timur the 
Lame—Tamerlane). Son of a Tuildsh chieftain w'ho revolted against 
a descendant of Genghis Khan^ Timur first won control of Tnmsoxiana^ 
which sensed as a base for expansion, both eastward and westward. 
In 13S0 his hordes began the conquest of Afghanistan, Iran, and Kurdi¬ 
stan. Ill rapid succe^ion he captured Baghdad^ Moscow* Delhi, Aleppo, 
Damascus, .Ankara, and Smyrna. TimuFs death in 1405 and the subse¬ 
quent anarchy among his heirs brought relief to the Middle East; hut 
the majority of the middle class had disappearedp and much of the 
desolation wTought at hij hands was never repaired. His most notorious 
custom was the construction of pvxamids of human heads after the 
sacking of cities; at Aleppo twenty thousand heads were built into such 
markers. Schools, mosques^ and libraries were destroyed^ and only the 
w^alls of the famed Umayj^ad mosque tn Damascus were left. Skilled 
arrisans and theirs families were deported to Samarkand; many an¬ 
cient skills which had survived through the ages were now lost fQre\'eT+ 

In the wake of this barbarian tide three states remained in the Mid¬ 
dle East: a fiagmentized Iran; a broken and reduced Ottoman state; 
and the wealthy, firmly organized, corrupt Mamluk slate of Egypt. 
Fiftecnth^centuty affnirs fn the Middle East revolved around the 
economkp political, and international problems and inteuclationships 
of these three powers. 
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THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

The fortunes of the Otloman state arc considered in more delnii else¬ 
where in this volume. In this connectfan it is su:^ifnt to point out that 
the Ottoman state was reunited by Sultan Mebmed [ within fifteen 
j^ears after the debacle of his father at Ankansi, The process of building 
an empire by adding provinces in the Balkans and Asia Minor was 
resumed^ with Constantinople falling to Sultan Mehmed IE in 1453^ 
Following that world-renowned event, the Ottomans in tbeCr e'.^ansion 
southward and eastward came into confiict with [ronians and Mamiuks, 
Mehmcd El in 1473 turned back Uamn Hasan oF Iran, and Selim I 
soundly trounced Shah Ismaik clearing Anatolia of most of the Iranian 
sjTnpalhizers and fellow heretics. Under Mehmcd IE border disputes 
fiared between Turkey and Syria and between the satellites of the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans. In the i49o"s Bayexid El wis engaged in 
seven campaigns against the Mamluks, The latter won technical deci* 
sions in each case; but twentj' years later (1517) Selim I and his army 
marched victoriously into Cairo^ reducing the Mamluk state to an Ot¬ 
toman province and carrying off the last puppet Abbasid caliph to 
Istanbul. 

JUAN 

Tran in 1409 came under the rule of Timur s son Shah Hlikh, who at¬ 
tempted to rebuild Herat and Marw and to establisb a peaceful and 
prosperous regime. The succeeding Timurids, how^ever, battled among 
themselves to such an extent that they were unable to control the 
Turkish nomadic tribes of the area. New groups and families appeared 
to divide Iran and to render her impotent in the struggle for power in 
the Middle East. Raids by Uzbeg tribes in Transoviana and the absence 
of trade to the east led the center of population and importance to shift 
westw'ard. 

In the Caucasus and the highlands of eastern ,Anatolia Turkish tribes 
undei the leadership of the Kara Koyimlu {Black Sheepmen) seized 
control of Armenia and A^erbayjan, For a time after the death of 
Timur the Kara Kovimlu ruled Baghdad and established Tabriz as their 
capital, building the famous *'Blue Mosqijrc'" there. Other Turkish tribes 
in an Ak Koyunlu (mile Sheepmen) federation were established in 
Armenia and northern Mesopimmia with Ulyarbakir as their capital. 
The pinnacle of Ak Koyunlu power came under UTUn Hasan, who 
ruled al! of Iran from 1467 until h[s death in 147S. Married to a daugh¬ 
ter of the Creek ernperor of TrtbiTDnd, Uzun Hasan was approached 
through his m laws by Venice to induce him to fight Venetian battles 
against the Ottomans. The envoy, Caterino Zeno, sucMssfullv per- 
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suadtfd Uztin Hasan. However, he fcwnd Ntehmed 1 ) a formidable foe, 
especially since Venice made no move to engage the Ottomans in an- 
other quarter. 

.•\ftcr the death of Uzun Ha^n the Ak Koyuntu slate rapidly disinte¬ 
grated, prepariog the ground for the rise nf the more native Safavi 
dvTiasty under Shah tsmail From this strictly Lraniad rule the modem 
and contemporary state of Iran emerged. 

EC VFT 

The trade of the Far East and India passed to Europe through the 
Red Sea and to the Mediterranean either by way of Egypt or by the 
historic caravan routes in the Hija'£ to Transjordan, EhunascuSp Beirut, 
Aleppo, and AleKandretta. The Mamiuk empire, therefore, possessed a 
strong, almost monopolisticj control os^er east-west trade. The steady 
growth of diis trade in the fifteenth century together with the natural 
productivity of the Nile Valley and the skilled artiian manufactures of 
Egypt gave to the Mamiuk-Arab society a briUiance unrivaled in any 
other Arab land. What ciiltural life and quest for knowledge remained 
in the Arab w'orld found refuge and patronage in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Although originality had passed, science and literature were cultivated 
by Students and supported by the court and the wealthy. The greatest 
activity was in the consliticlion of mausoleum-nKsques. Of these the 
most outstanding was that of Sultan Kaitbay, who died in i49S^ Noted 
for its alternate red and white stone courses, the mosque-lornb-school 
has a stately high dome over the tomb chamber. The eKlerior of the 
dome is covered by an elaborate geometiic pattern interspiictTl with in¬ 
tricate fioml designs. The minaret, in several stories, is one of the most 
handsome in Cairo. The arched gallery of the second R&or of the school 
reminds one of the arched loggias of Venice, 

Yet, despite all the trade and wealth and the escape from invasion 
and dewistation, society and civilization in Egypt were sick and de¬ 
cadent. Govenimcnt was uncertain^ Mamiuk sultan succeeded Mamiuk 
sultan with frequency and violence. In the ftfteeulh centuiy there were 
twenty-two changes of sultan; on one occasion there w^ere three sultans 
in a single year. The system of training Mamhik oJEcers and soldiers 
broke down, and the quality of new slaves deteriorated as the dilBculty 
of purchasing slaves in the %^olga and the Black Sea areas increased. 
Law became the whim of the ruler, and the ruling class was beyond 
the law. Craft, corruplion, and inefficiency within the Mamiuk order 
mushroomod. As hind icv'cnues declined, government officials grew 
mnrev^al. 

Between native nArab-Egyptiaii and Mamiuk the chasm widened; the 
community of interests ceased- Personal insult was heaped upon cx- 
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ploit^tioD and ci’^il dcgradatioTi until the Nfajnlukn although a coro- 
ligionist, wis loalh^ by th^ native Egyptian. NeveTthclesSr rifii tner-^ 
chants flourished in Cairo, In the middle of the fifteenth century there 
were reported to be at least two hundred merchants worth a million 
ducats each and over two thousand worth one hundred thousand duc¬ 
ats each. The presence of such wealth gave Cairo an aura of prosperous 
strength that misled most European visitors. 

Tlui ^^amluk Empire included the Hijaz and Syria as w-cU as Egypt^ 
the Giitiying provinces being held through seiruautonomous amirs. 
These satellites to the north were tied to Cairo loosely when the sultan 
was w'eak; and frequently at such moments the amirs played the dan¬ 
gerous game of flirting with the reviving Ottoman state or with what¬ 
ever prince ruled in Iran. Border disputes were inevitable, and in 14^ 
when a war broke between rivals for the throne of Dhu-al-Kadr, Otto¬ 
man Sultan Bayezid II backed one while Mamluk Sultan Kaitbay sup¬ 
ported the other. Six campaigns followed. .At one time the Ottomans 
occupied Aleppo; at other times Mamluk generals penetrated Anatolia 
as far as Kayseri. Before the war ended, the commanding Ottoman gen¬ 
eral was twice captured and carried in chains to Cairo. The Mamluk^ 
won the battles but could not achieve victory, and in 14^1 peace was 
arranged dirough the efforts of an envoy from Tunisia, 

Within a decade after this successful defense oE the distant frontiers 
of the state Mamluk good fortune was irretrievably lost. The Portu¬ 
guese rounded Africa and strongly established themselves in the In¬ 
dian trade, since they could afford to pay higher prices for goods than 
the Arabs could^ In 1501 the Portuguese attempted to block the Gulf 
of Aden td prevent ships from entering the Bed Sea. Portuguese ships 
threatened the port of Jidda on the Bed Sea, and tn 1506 the Portuguese 
occupied and fortified the Island of Socotra near the entrance to the 
Gulf of Aden. Syria alone had s>piccs to export, and the NfamLuk Sultan 
Kansawh al-Ghawri began the construction pf a fleet on the Red Sea. 
His efforts, however, w'ere loo little and loo late. The small Mamluk 
fieet was destroyed in 1509 by the Portuguese under their able Admiral 
Albuquerque. Bayezid II of Turkey sent timber and armament for 
thirty ships, but to no avail. The trade was last, and the Egyptian econ¬ 
omy collapsed. The coinage was debased as revenues declined. Living 
standards fell, and the Mamluk government disintegrated^ 

It was upon such a hopeless scene that the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 
appeared when he arrived in Svria, The Mamluk sultan l>roijght his 
army to Aleppo to threaten the rear and flank of Selim, who was en¬ 
gaged with Shah Ismail of Iran, Selim turned quickly, crossed the 
Taurus Mountains, and routed the Mamluk rabble at Marj Dabik in 
August, 1516, Twenty years previously the Mamluk army was well paid 
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and well equipped, but the force before the Ottomans here was a sxil- 
len^ dispirited, and unpaid mob using obsolete armament. Selim pro¬ 
ceeded southward Uldng all of Syria with ease; cities such as Damas¬ 
cus, Tripoli, and Beirut surrendered peacefully. 

Cairo was taken by assault in January, 1517+ and the last Mamiuk 
Sultan, Tutnanbay, was sei^ and hanged. Egj-pt ba?ame an Otto¬ 
man province; and the puppet caliph^ al-Mutawakkil, was taken to 
istanbuL With Selim Is departure from Egypt the center of the Middle 
East politically^ economically^ and culturally shifted to Istanbul and 
the Ottoman Empire. An age had wearily come to an end. Although 
Turkish sultans^ Turkish generals, and Turkish slaves had been ruling 
in Arab conntries for sevejral centuries, the future now belonged to a 
Turkish rule timt identified itself as Turkish and based its power on 
Turkish people. 
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The Byzantine E>Mpire 


ESTABLiSHMfiNli OF THE STATE 

A promment student of By2aTitine histoty hiis doEned the Bj'zantine 
empire as “the Roman Empire in its ChristCaii form." If this is 
true, then its history must begin with the era of the Emperor Cotislan- 
tine and his building of the city of Constantmople on the site of anciesit 
Byzantium. 

Except for a periocl in the thirteenth century whai Latin knights of 
the Fourth Crusade occupied it, Constantinople was the hub of tlie 
Eastern Empire until its fall to the Turks in 1 ^ 53 ^ Thus^ the Koman 
Empire under Christianity endured for more than eleven centuries^ 
centuries which viitnessedt especially io Constantinople: the preserv'a- 
tion and propagation of the Christian faith and its theology; the knowl¬ 
edge of the Hellenistic and Roman ages; the art and architecture of 
the ancient worlds the artisan skills of Greece^ Rome> and the Orient; 
ai^d many techniques of government discovered through centuries of 
Roman rule. 

In establishing a new capita) for the empire Constantine placed his 
chief residence closer to the populous part of the empire and In a 
better situation for the defense of the Balkan provinces. Moreovern be 
was able to break more completely with obsolete paraphernalia of gov¬ 
ernment in Rome. His reforms, and those of Diocletian before hbn* 
were easier to sustaiii in a new location. 

In Constantinople the emperor was the accepted al^solute monarch 
with power strictly ccntraliz^ in his hands. Except in a very few* prov¬ 
inces civil and military powers were sepanited, and a regular civil 
service system for the various bureaus of government was expanded on 
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a basis of meiit and seniority. The Universih' of Constantinople was 
created to fofther the dissemination and advance of Hellenistic culture. 

FinaUy, but perhaps first in significance^ was Constantine s rocognt- 
tton of Christianity^ his participation in Christian affairs to the extent 
of calling the first general council of the Chiistiaii Church at Nicaea 
in 325. and his use of the emperor's power to try to achieve uniform it)' 
in Christjan doctrine. Constantine's action resulted in the union of 
Church and Stale and the interdependence of emperor and p^itriarch 
which is known as the Caesoro-papism of the Bystantine Empire. 

From the Erst days, therefore, the Byaantine state embodied imperial 
tradition, Christian orthodoxy, and Hellenistic culture—forces which 
gave direction to government, reUgioUp and Literature in Constantinople 
for a thousand years. 

POLITICAL KlSTOHY 

Following Constantine, more than sev^enh^ emperors or empresses 
graced the imperial throne of CoDstantinople hefore its fall in 1204 
to Fourth Citisadcrs. A relatively large number of these rulers were 
capable leaders, and many were outstanding. Theodosius 1 (r+ 37^>J95) 
made Christianity the official and sole religion of the empire, Theodo¬ 
sius II (r. 408-450] published the code of Roman Law hearing his name 
and constructed the storied land walls of Constantinople, which stretch 
from the Sea of Marmara Eve miles to the Golden Horn. Without a 
doubt this formidable barrier saved the imperial dt)', and therefore the 
empire, from northern barbarians and the Arabs on countless (jcoa- 
sions# 

Justinian I (r. 5^7-^565}, an IhsTian, and his empress Theodora (r. 
5^7-54^) have enjoyctl fame through the ages. Many of their buildings 
still stand in Istanbulp the noldesl of which are the incomparable Church 
of Hagia Sophia and the majestic aqueducts north of the city. Equally 
celebrated were the Justinian codes of laws, compiled and digested by a 
commission of leading jurists and law professors. Remaining the fotinda^ 
tion of law through the years in the Byjjanline Empire, these codes ap¬ 
peared in Italy in the twelfth century and served os the basis for the 
reintrodtiction of Roman law in the West. Probably the main reason 
for publication of the laws was Justinian's need for rigorous control of 
the empire and efficient collection of taxes to provide funds for his 
western military campaigns. 

The nejit gifted emperor. Heraclius (r. 610-641 ). an Armenian and 
son of the governor of Carthage, is often called the creator of the medi¬ 
eval By2anhne pericxl. He was the first to use oEcially the title Basikn.s. 
and It was under him that Creek became the official language of the 
empire. Upon his accession he found the empire in a dishirberl and 
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debilitiMcd OTnditicm, with Slavs and Sasanidb threatening its eiistmce. 
By reuniting Church and State, by revitalizing the mny and navy, 
and by reinstitiiting strict economy^ Hcraclius defeated the Iranians 
in a series of brilLiant campaigns and freed Syra and Egypt from 
Sasanid controL However, the financia) strain of these wars and the 
cost ifi manpower left the Basileus unable to meet the Muslim Arabs 
in a favorable posture, and the recovered provinces were lost to Islam 
in Herachiis‘ last days. 

During the remainder of the seventh century the frontiers contracted 
and the economy of the state materially weakened. Muslim anrus 
ravaged Asia Ntinor^ camped on the shores of the Sea of Marmara^ and 
took to the sea in the eastern Mediterranean. But the empire wiis pre* 
stTv^ed by the accession of Leo HI ^ Isaurian from 

Marash in the region of the Taimis Mountarns. Besides shielding the 
empire from Eastern onslaughts, the Isaurian advanced Heraclius ad¬ 
ministrative system of themes, which w^ere provinces where the mili¬ 
tary general (stn^tegos) was also governor. Thus, they were military 
districts, although judges and other civil oflScials did submit their ac¬ 
counts directly to the central admirustration. At first only a few were 
organized in this manner^ but by the time of the Fourth Crusade thirty- 
eight provinces had been transformed into themes, the most important 
of which were in Asia M inor facing the Muslims. 

A contemporary of Charkmagne and Hamn abRashid, the Empress 
Irene [r. ygy—Son,) captured the imaginalion of many^ The Greek 
wife of Leo the Isaurinn’s grandson and the power behind the throne 
of her son for twenty years, Irene blinded her son and ruled alone as 
emperor until ovx'rlhrown by a revolution. She recognized Charlemagne 
as Holy Roman Emperor, paid tribute to Hanm al-Rashid. and ^ve her 
support to Factions in the capital that opposed Isaunan icooocla^c 
policy. The first two points were indicative of the decline of Byzantine 
power. The third disclosed the deep-seated religious division which 
persisted in the empire. Many with Monophyslte tendencies, espcciaUy 
those from eastern reaches of the empire, objected to icons. imageSp 
pictures, and in particular reprcscntatio'ns of the Virgin Mary in church 
services and decorations, Leo 111 . over the objections of many bishops 
and monastics in Constantinople, forbade the use of icons, an act 
pleasing to the soldiery of his eistem themes, Irene made a political al¬ 
liance with orthodox churchmen, and for their favor in her struggle for 
imperial position and power she pursued orthodoK doctrines of anri- 
iconockism. 

Evil davs again fell upon the Byzantine Empire until the ascent of 
Basil the Macedonisin [t. 367-886). Maintaining its supremacy until 
1056, the Macedonian dynasty led the empire during one of the more 
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brilliant pcrioiU of its long life. Basil, of humble origin, rose from the 
imperia] stables, where his superb physique and feats of pfowess at¬ 
tracted the attention of the emperor. Soon co-ruler, Basil I took the neit 
step^and had his patron murdered- hlevertheless, he and his siiccessors, 
p^ctibrly Basil If (r. 976-1025), were capable emperors, rcpubtbhmg 
0 d codes of laws, restoring harmeny In the Church, and pursuiog a vig¬ 
orous defeuse of the state against Arabs and Bulgarians. 

Between the Macedonians and the faD of Constantinople in 1304 
three dynasties—^tbe Ducas, the Cbmneni, and the Angcli—^ruled the 
empire. Of these the Comneni (r, 1081-1185) were the most illustrious-, 
perhaps because they held the throne throughout most of the period of 
the Crusades. Alexius I found himself between Turk on the east and 
Frank on the west, hardly knowing which to fear the more. His daugh¬ 
ter Anna Comnena has left a most interesting account of the arrival of 
the First Crusade at Constantinople; the contrast in culture and civiliza- 
lioB of the two Chnstiw societies of her day was sharply drawn. 

Unfortunately for the Comneni, during their last days there was a 
large indux of Latins into Constantinople, Many inBuential government 
jwsitiom were given to them, much to the displeasure of the Constan- 
tinopolitan citizenry. A French noblewoman, Mary of Antioch, served 
as regent for her son Alexius II (r. 1180-1183) and became so much the 
target of public hatred that a pleasing scoundrel. Andionicus I. stirred 
up the capital to murder Latins quite indiscriminately and to sell others 
into captivity. As One author says; "the seed of the Vanatic enmity be- 
^ecn W«t and East, if not planted, was watered.'* Two decades later 
Constantinople did fall to Venetians and Fourth Crusaders an act 
which brought an end to the true Byzaolinc Empire, What later passed 
for that ^pire proved to be only a shell of her former power, emD- 
deur, and significance. ^ 
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the members had a profound fnfloenee upon the religious view^ of the 
populace. Frequently the government found it necessary to foUow doc¬ 
trines espoused by the populace^ es'On though other dogmas were pieb 
erablt for reasoTis of imperial policies. Wheaiever an emperor compro¬ 
mised with heresy to mollify a distant province qr the army in some 
Astatic theme or entered into on understanding with the Papacy re¬ 
garding the univen^sa] Christian Church, the orthodox voice of the capi¬ 
tal was heard. 

In a way the Church resemhled an administrative department of the 
government^ and the Patriarch acted as 0 minister of state in charge of 
religion. A dynamic emperor chose, appointed, and dismissed Patri- 
archsj an energetic Patriarch bent weak emperors to his will. It was 
this interrelatkonship that has been called Cnesaro-p^pism, hut at most 
times the emperor was supeme and the Church was subordinate to 
the State. 

THE COVEbN.MENT 

It could hardly have been otherwise; for the emperor was an auto¬ 
crat, modified the legal right of revnludon against him. Strength 
of govemnH?Dt, beyond the unity created by an absolute emperor^ re¬ 
sided in highly educated and well-trained dvd servants who adminis¬ 
tered the departments of the central government as well as those of 
the provinces. Jealous of their position and raoK they made the gov¬ 
ernment function during palace revolutions and reigns of incompetent 
emperors. They also resisted inroads of reform and innovation. 

A further strength of government resulted from the division of 
power and responsibility In the provinces. Even after the evolution of 
theme government judges, publicans, and managers of state lands had 
access to their respective bureaus in Constantinople so that theme 
governors never had full and iTTevt>cabIe authority.. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

After the loss of Egypt to the Arabs Constantinople and cities of the 
empire were supplied with necessary sustenance by Asia Minor, ThracCp 
and the Balkans. The lot of the peasant was hard and few envied him 
his life. Yet, he seldom lacked food, clothing, or shelter, and famines 
were rare. Land was fundamental to the economy, and livestock such 
as oxen greatly Increased productivity of the land and peasant. Mon¬ 
asteries in the capital and elsewhere possessed numerous estates which 
provided monks w ith their living. This would indicate that agriculture 
in the By^ntine Empire was not at the low' level of a subsistence 
economy. One bought and held land for the money income which it 
produced. 
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Although ogricutUire was the mainstay of ihe empire, industry and 
commerce gave it wealth and hixiity. In the great dties of the empire 
compact populations were engaged to a considerable degree in manu¬ 
facturing articles of everyday use. Many, too, produced liwury goods 
of great voJiic w^hich were used iu rituals and services of thousands of 
churches and monasteries and which were vital to the pageantry of 
the imperial court. Sumptuous living was much enjoyed; and the wealth 
of silk fabrics^ gold brocades, JcwelrVf reliquaries, enameled wares, 
fine glassware, and all the precious and relink luxury of the medieval 
age dazzled Western visitors. Cmfls and sIdUs of Roman and Hdlenistic 
artisans prevaded for a thousand years in the ByzantiDe world, making 
it almost as much an industrial society^ as it was agritulturaL 

TRADE 

The most active commercial cit\' of the Byzantine empire, Constanti¬ 
nople was filled with warehouses^ depots^ caravansarais^ banks, money¬ 
changers^ and all aids and agents for promotioo of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Trade from the Black Sea area and most of Hussia c?en- 
tcred upon Constantinople. Cocxls from the Far East and western Asia 
passed down the Bosphonis to quays on the Golden Horn. Surplus 
produce—^manufactures and raw materials—of the empire gravitated 
to the eapilaJ for exchange and transshipment Ships plied regularly 
between ConstauUnopIe and Cherson, Trebizond, Salonica, Venice, 
Amalfi, and Genoa. A standard tax of ten percent, levied on oJ] im¬ 
ports and exports, brought to the imperial govemnnent a large j>art of 
its revenue. Italian dties, however,^ found it possible to obtain tariff 
concessions from the emperors; Basil 11 permitted Venetian merchants a 
reduction in taxes on goods exported from Constantinople in return 
for their “policing** Uie Adriatic, which they already controlled, and for 
carrying imperial cargoes if requested. The Comneni granted a conces¬ 
sion of six percent in the export-import tariff for Venetian, Genoese, 
and Pisan merchants trading in the empire. 

Commerce in certain go^ was forbidden; soap could twt be im¬ 
ported; and goldj raw' sil^ court ceremonial robes^ unsewn fabrics, and 
salt fish could not be exported, industry and commerce were strictly^ 
regulated by the govemmcni. Controb were exercised over prices, 
quali^ and quantity^ produced or imported, profits, locations of busi^ 
ness, labor conditions, and movement of workers, 

GUILDS 

Implementation of these controls was effected by indivCdoal gudds— 
industrial, commercial, and financial^wlijch were highly organized 
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aid fully devf?lopcd before the year A.fl. 900. Most guilds were granted 
sjjeeial privileges and certain monopolies so diat miembeTsbip io the 
respective guild was a prerequisite to engage io any business or trade* 
To some extent guilds were restrictive in character^ At times ibey were 
repressive, and they were always conservative. Vet, they prevented 
speculation and collusion, protected rights of individuals in I003I aid 
distant markets, and performed many social and legal functions for 
members. 

Thiougb the ages and up to the present writers have maligned the 
Byzantine Empire, its civilization, and particularly its rulers. Intrigue, 
ooxirt politics and so-called palace revolutions^ the sharp business acu¬ 
men of the merchants^ and the mercenary character of some aspects of 
Its life have led historians to use the word "‘hv'zantine in a most mali¬ 
cious and derogatorj.' tnanner. Nevertheless^ a close anil objective study 
of Byzantine records reveals a fully civilized society whltii possessed 
an efficient government aid eicelleiil public services, which was man¬ 
aged and direrted by an educated and sophisticated bureaucracy, and 
which was protected by an army of high tactical ability. At a time when 
Western Europe was semibarbaiic inhabitants of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire were enjoying literature^ philosophy, urban social culture, and a 
much high^ standard of Uving. 

TH£ CItUSADES 

in 1071 when Emperor Romanus I V Diogenes was defeated by AJp- 
arslan at the Battle of hlaimkert near Lake Van in eastern Asia Minor, 
the rout was so complete that Asia Minor became overrun with Turkish 
bands. Within a few years they w^ere encamped on the shores of llte 
Bosphorus across from Constantinople. Food supplies and raw mate¬ 
rials, rev^enueS:, commerce, trade routes, and man-pow'er supplies were 
losti this further contraction of the empire spelled its doom. 

A desperate call went out to Western Christendom for aid. The 
Crusades were the response; but they did more harm than good. Ital¬ 
ian merchants traveled in the Crusaders" vanguard and, as soon as the 
Latin states were founded^ they arranged to carry their Oriental trade 
through Syria, frequently bypassing Constantinople. TTie West ex¬ 
pended little sentiment over the Byzantine Empire, as the infamous 
Fourth Crusade demonstrated. The fall of Constantinople to Venetian 
merchants and soldiers in 1^204 terminated abruptly the Byzantine 
Empire, and its society and civilizatiop collapsed. The Orthodox 
Church was latinizedi; monasteries disappeared; wealth of die churches 
was carried off; the University closed; learning and literature vanished; 
books and libraries were bsi^ and works of art were destroyed. Original 
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works of Praxiteles^ Aiistotle, Aeschylus^ and others, ki>o\^TL to have 
cmted in CoTLstantiiiople in 1204^ were never Found or heard of after 
that catastrophe. 

The flight of the Bv'zantine court aud ruling classes from Cdustanti- 
nople in 1204 had the Imiticdiate effect of producing several independ¬ 
ent Greek principalities in the Bvzandne provinces. Shortly, the frag¬ 
mentation was r^uced to three: Trebizond on the Black Sea coast in 
eastern Asia Minor; Nicaea in Bithynia in northwestern Asia Minor; 
and Alta and SaJonica in Epirus and Thrace, At Nicaea Theodore 
Lascaris, husband of an Angeh princess, gathered many of the old ar- 
istocracj'' and had the Patriarch ciown him emperor, thereby gaining a 
prestige never enpyed by his two rivalsv Meanwhile^ the Latin empire 
of Constantinople hardly had a chance* Fraught with internal feuding 
and largely deserted by the Westp the Crusaders were hemmed in by 
the Buiganao Kingdom and the Greeks of Epirus and Nioaea, Finally 
in 1261 Michael Palaeologus, a general who usurped the Lascaris 
throne, overthrew the Latins and re-established the Byzantina Empire 
in Constantinople. 


THE END OF BYZANTINE BVLE 


from 1261 to 1453 Bj-zanlinc rule held in Constantinople; but it can¬ 
not justly be regarded as a restoration of the Byzantine Empire. It was 
never more than a Creek kingdom, and for the final half century 
nothing more than the capital city itself. The old empire was broken 
beyond repair. Furthermore, simultaneously with the crpuision of the 
Latins from Constantinople the invasions of Genghiz Khan and his 
grandson Hulagu destroyed the Sdpik Empire of Asia Minor. Thus, 
this sector of the Middle East was groping for new leadership, and ad' 
justment of the balance of power to new conditions became inevitable. 
Upon the ruins of these two empires a new Ottoman state artsse. 

The PaJaeologi tried to maintain a style of imperial gos'eminent un- 
jiistieed by the extent of their acUid domain. Only a small part of 
northwestern Asia Minor remained in their hands, and the Balkans 
were held hy Bulgarian and Serbian rul crs. Land revenue was extremely 
low; and with so much of Fax Eastern trade passings western Europe 
through Mamluk Egjpt the imperial crowu jewels had to be pawned 
in Venice. ™ 


One mediocre mier succeeded aiwtlier; pglace poveitv ajid intricye 
spited dvd wius and revolutions. Interminable squabbling marked 
the history of the Church. The Palacologi, in ihcir despexatron for nid 
rei^t^y made and accepted bids to subordinate the Orthodox 
Church to the Pope and his authority. Monks, churchmen, and the peo¬ 
ple always objected so that religious unity with the West was ^t- 
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polled or abandoned. Toward the rniddle of the fourteenth century the 
poor rose in Constantinople anrd Adrianioplc and massacred the arts- 
locracy and the rich. In Salonica the populace had a peoples republic 
for seven years. 

In foreign affairs, the Creek stale of Coi^stantinoplep in addition to 
negotiations and agreements with the Papacy over church mattets. was 
confronted with the rising dynamic Ottoman Turks io Asia Minor and 
the Bulgars and Serbs in the Balkans. In 1555 Stefan Dushan, at the 
hcjad of an extensive Balkan Serbian empire bounded by the Aegean^ 
the Adriatic, and the Danube^ 5ei2ed Adnanople, Perhaps only his sud- 
den death saved Constantinople. 

Foreign and transit trade of Constantinople fell into the hands of 
Venetians and Geno^. The latter from their docks and counting- 
houses of Calata, a suburb across die Golden Horn from Constanti¬ 
nople, yearly grew more powerful and more insolent in their dealings 
with, the Palacologi. Since the Genoese possessed numerous ports and 
stations on the shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov\ many old 
Creek trading families of Constantinople found themselves excluded 
from their traditional haunts. 

The most spectacular group of foreigners that came to the Byzantine 
state was the mercenary' Catalan Grand Company of soldiers under the 
leadership of Roger de Flor. No longer could the slate afford a regular 
standing army; only when a crisis arose or a threat app€5aied could an 
army be supported, Roger, a German by birth, and his Spanish com¬ 
pany of ten thousand, including wives, mixlrcsseST^ and children, were 
hired in 1302 to combat the mounting aggression of the Turks. The 
emperor, however, was soon more terrified of the Catalans than he was 
oF the Turks and successfully plotted Boger*s murder^ 

In the century and a half prcccdjng the fall of Constantinople inter¬ 
national politics in the Byzantine area consisted almo^ entirely of con¬ 
stantly shifting alliances and realignments among the Byzantine suc¬ 
cessor stateSp of which the Greek state was only' one. Creek emperors 
made friends with Turkish princes of Asia Minor a^inst the Ottomans^ 
However, when Venctiaius and Serbs banded together to seize Con¬ 
stantinople, Orhan, the Ottoman ruler, obtained the hand of the em- 
peror^s daughter as partial inducement to bring his forces across the 
Dardanelles into Europe to defend Thrace from that combination. A 
rival emperor in alliance with the Genoese drove the Ottomans hack 
to A'ila and sent his predecessor to a monastery to spend the rest of 
his days writing his brilliant memoirs. Deposed by bis own son and the 
Genome, the new* emperor called for Ottoman support, which relumed 
him victoriously to Constantinople in 1379- 

From that time on Ottoman sultans were deeply involved in Byzan- 
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tide alFaiis. Emperors frequently recognized sultans as their suzerains^ 
sent their sons as hostages to the Ottonmn oourt, and somedmes led 
the Turkish fled on adventures into the Black Sea, Sultans plotted pal¬ 
ace re%'olutiQiis in Constant inople> and emperors sponsored rivals to the 
sultan's trone and intrigued with Turkish principalities against the 
Ottomans. Manuel 11 and Mehmed 1 personally discussed affairs from 
their respective galleys on the European shores of the Bosphorus and 
then crossed to the Asiatic side for a picnic^ although the emperor did 
not descend from his galle). When an emperor died childless in 144B, 
Murad II approved the solution of Constantine XI> whose niece mar¬ 
ried MehmrflL 

Genoese, Venetians^ Serbs» Bulgais^ Greeks, and Ottomans were the 
active groups in the Straits area of the Middle E^t in that epoch; and 
the religious and linguistic differences among the six protagonists 
proved an insufficient barrier to political or economle partnerships. A 
blending of social patterns and mstitudona] stnicitures was proce^ng 
so naturally that contemporary observers who were familiar with the 
situadon showed no burning concern over the thought that the Otto¬ 
mans might take Constantinople and the Straits. Little fear was evi¬ 
denced that an Ottoman society' and government on the Golden Horn 
would be very^ different from the Gresek slate. Life, trade, govemnient, 
and religion would go on much the same. The Oltomans showed 
every indication of being as much Europeans as they w'ere Asiatics. 

From a Bv^tandne point of view the debacle in Asia Minor following 
the Mongol invasions nurtured a new Turkish principality under the 
leader Osman. Within a few decades the northwestern section of Asia 
Minor came under Ottoman controh (Ottoman was an Italian comip 
tion of Uthman, fust as Osman was a Turkish corruption of Uthman,) 
And for the remainder of the centiuy Ottoman activity was centered in 
Europe. At first the Ottomans were Invited and hlied by Byzandne em¬ 
perors to fight in battles against Serbs, Bulgars, and Italians or for one 
faction of Palaeologi against another. Later they settled in Europe, anil 
before the close of the fourteenth century^ they had become masters of 
Thrace, Macedonia. Bulgaria, and parts of Serbia, Constantinople was 
Lsobled but nbtained a fifty-year reprieve from Timur’s emshing de¬ 
feat of the Ottomans at the ^ttle of Ankara in 140s. 

For fifty years Constandnople was all that remained of the By^antme 
Empire. That it did not fall to the Ottomans after their state w^as re-cre¬ 
ated under Mehmed I can be credfied almost wholly to its superb de¬ 
fensive position. With water on three sides and the marvelous Theo- 
dosian Wall between the Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmara making 
the fourth side, the inhabitants of Constantinople fdt secure. Any at¬ 
tacker bad seemingly insurmountable obstacles to nvercome. 
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By building (he famous casUes on the Eumpean shure of the Bos* 
pbonjs in 145* Mehmcd II could blockade Constantinople by sea, 
Contiol of the Balkans gave hurt complete freedom to mass an army 
equipped with heavy artillery before the land walls in tbc spring of 
I45J. The plight of the city was obvious to all WTwn the walls were 
breached and bis army transported from the Bosphorus over the bills 
of Peru to the Golden Horn, the fate of Constantinople was sealed. 
Constantine XI died vaingloriotisly on the wells 1 Muslim prayers were 
said in Hagia Sophia; and bells tolled in Europe. The once great and 
vigorous Byxantine Empiie finally succumbed (rf old age after a long 
and painful illness. The young Ottoman Empire ushered in a new day 
for the great imperial site on the Bosphorus, 
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CHAPTER 13 


Earl)/ Turkisk States of 
Asia Minor 


fUEKISH PErtfETKATlON OF AS MINOR 

T he Battle of Manzikcrt in 1071. wherein Alpirslan completely 
routed the Byzantine army, ranks as a decisive historical event: it 
opened Asia ^iinor to Turkish settlement. Siileunan, one of Alparslans 
distant cousins^ w&s assigned respansibilily for the Seljnk frontiEr fac¬ 
ing the Byzantine Empire. Within ten years Turkish forces fanned out 
over Asia Minor and established themselves so solidly that Suleiman 
Could choose Nicaea^ a western caty, as his capita]. Smy-ma was taken, 
and Turks occupied towns and villages along the Asiatic shore of the 
Sea of Marmara. 

The ease with which the Turks invested Asia Minor suggests that a 
Vacuum odsted and that seme Turks were conditioned already to ex¬ 
ploit the opportunity. Emperors of the Ducas dynasty' taxed the Ana¬ 
tolian provinces he-avily and withdrew Bnancial support and govern¬ 
mental privileges from frontier districts. Majch-wani-Drs{akrifoi) and 
Armenian areas were disaffected, and gave the emperors little aid. 
After the humilation of Manzikeit these groups deserted the empire. 
Furthermore, during the eleventh century there look place a rapid ex¬ 
pansion of large estates in Asia Minor with a corresponding growth of a 
sizable serf-peasant class working lands of wealthy aristocrats and 
clergy of Constantinople. When Suleiman entered Asia Minor, he 
found numerous Armenian principaUties asserting their independentse. 
To the serfs he gave freedom from all dues. Many aknfoi bad already 
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|oined theij arms with (hose of Turicjsh front ii?T-warriors (g/msts) in 
ovcrmnning Asia Minor—in effect apeoLog Anatolia for the entry of 
Suieimaii and his Scljuk cohtttts. 

Alparslan nev^er expected to conqtier Asia ^tinor; hU victory at 
Manzikert was a maneuver to guarantee his right flank while he sub¬ 
dued Syria and Egj-pt Suleiman, whose father had been guilty of 
treason, was sent partially as an exiles but be looked upon the post as a 
fortiiitous opportunity to gather a loyal army and following with which 
he might return victorious to the maio Seljuk state. But Suleiman and 
his Seljuk organization did not conquer Anatolia; many Turkish tribes 
and bands infiltrated the provinces and settled upon the land. The 
Seljuk family only systematized the conquest 

Since the seventh-century «a of great victories and Muslim expansion 
the Taurus Mountains and Armenian highlands of eastern Asia Minor 
served as an effective boundary between Chrfatendom and Islam. 
Armies of each raided and penetrated across frontiers into lands of the 
other; but no extensive change in the line occurred. On each border 
arose semiautonomous provinces to attract adventurers, outcasts, here^ 
tics, fanatics, and the unemployed from each society, Muslims caUed 
them ghar^, ’"warriors of the f aith“; to the Byzantines they were dkrifoi. 
But together they comprised a typical body of freethinkers and free¬ 
booters, forming One society with one cultiire, ev^n though nominally 
part were Christian and part were Muslim. 

Prior to the Battle of Manzikeri Turkish bands plundered Asia Minor, 
even such cities as Sivas, Kayseri^ and Konya, Afterwards Anatolia was 
fully opened to the ghazis, who for more than a centurv^ had been 
chiefly Turkish In origin and language. As they scattered over the land^ 
great numbers of Turkish nomadic tribes found the roads and passes in¬ 
viting. These peopk*s> traditionally called Turkomans or Yuruks, were 
identical in blooil, and nearly so in dialect, to Seljuks and their Turkish 
adherents or to Turkish ghazis. In fact, nomadic Turks vi^cre staunch al¬ 
lies of organized Turkish forces- One day a Turkoman would be peace¬ 
fully tending his flocks or threshing his grain, and the next he might be 
lending his sword to Seljuk or ghazi in furthering the conquest of Asia 
Minor. 

SELJUK TURKS OF RUM 

The First Crusade infused Byzantine forces with a new strength to 
stem- the Turkish tide. Nicaea was retaken, and vvestem sectiorks of Asia 
Minor were restored to Byzantine control. Central and eastern Anatolia 
remained Turkish, and ghazi Turkish at that Baling in Baghdad, Syria, 
and Iran, the Seljuk family took cognizance of this new province of Is¬ 
lam and sent Suleiman to reign over that land. Since little power ac- 
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companied him and no prestige, hjs authority in Asia Minor wm only 
nominal ±\s long as he and bis heirs contented themselves 'mih. dreams 
of wuming power and favor only in the older MusUm world* the local 
Tories tolerated them- Turkish ghazi, Turkoman, and Seljuk Turk 
fought arm in arm against B)'zantines and Cnisadeis. Kilif Arslan 11, 
Suleiman's gtcat-grandsoii, recognized that his opportunity lay only in 
Asia Minor and Slus emphasis^ a policy of creating an empire cem 
tered upon Konya, With this new mtention began the Seljuk Kingdom 
of Rum (Asia Minor), 

Turkish ghazi hands were seujitive to every change and immediately 
challenged the new Seljuk ambidon. Chief among these wras the Da- 
nishmend gha;d family, long the recognized ghazi leader of Anatolia. 
Claiming descent from Cha^ Seyyid Battal a Muslim Eronder hero of 
legendary fame, the Danishmends made Sivas their headquarters and 
held sway from the Taums Mountains to the Black Sea, eveo bolding at 
one time or another such strong points as Ankara, Amasya, Kayseri, and 
Malatya, The Danishmends^ like other ghazi states, never developed 
much govemmeutai apparatus and lived mainly from booty taken on 
raids beyond the frontier. When Byzantine farces under the Comneni 
organized their fronders^ ghazi raids became less profitable and Turkish 
hands began to attack each other. 

At this crucial point in Anatolian development Kilij Arslan 11 became 
lord and niaster of the Turks of Rumr The true founder of the Seljuk 
dynasty in Asia Minor, he ruled from 1155 to iigiz, subduing Danish- 
mend ghazis* fighting against Zangids over the frontier between Sviia 
and Anatolia, and obtaining from Emperor Manue) Comnenos recog¬ 
nition as the commanduig and responsible Turkish lord of Asia Minor. 
Because of the great presdge adhering to the Seljuk name* Konya at¬ 
tracted learned Muslim divines to teach in its schools; mystis, der¬ 
vishes, and poets frequetitc<l its court. The Selfuks established Muslim 
financial administration throughout their state aud built mosques, mau¬ 
soleums, and coravaosarais in the bi^ Muslim style, imposing remains 
of which may still be seen in Konya, Sivas^ Kayseri, and other cities of 
Anatolia. 

Yet, the Seljuk stale displayed a mixed and varied culture, and cen¬ 
tralization of government was never more than a goal to attaim As Sel¬ 
juk authority was emended, Kihj Arslan U assigned governorships to 
his twelve sons, who declared their independence in their father's de- 
dining years. 

Ghazi independence in Anatolia was never crushed by the Sdjuksi 
its spirit and viewpoint remained a political and social force with which 
Seljuk sultans ever had to reckon. Seljuks made peace with Byzantine 
emperors; and on me occasion Kilij Arslan was welcomed and enter- 
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tained royally by Empernr Manuel I in Constantinople, m-nch to ihe 
consternation of the ghazi element. To receive Christian renegades at 
the Court In Konya and give them responsible positions or to pc^sess 
Christian women in the harem and have a Chrbtian mother were un¬ 
derstandable, but to fraternize with Christian poten^^it^ tinlbiidc- 
able. Everywhere Christian cburches and monasteries remained, even 
owing their allegiance to the patriarch in Conslanltnople. The mixed 
culture prevailed in rural areas> in former ghazi districts, and definitely 
at the frontiers toward the Byzantine Empire. In certain Turkish circles 
criticism of KUi] Arslan’s soft policy was so significant that a small suc¬ 
cess over Manuel was trumpeted as proof of the Seljuk ardor in ex¬ 
tending Islam^ 

Through the century from a.o. 1150 to 1250 the Seljuk sultanate of 
Konya^ or Rum^ shone brightly. Muslim and Christian traders fre- 
fjiienled its markets, and a considerable share of Far Eastern trade 
passed through the area to enrich various treasuries. Schools wct* 
crowded and the arts flourished. Armenian stonecutters^ trunian tile 
decorators, Persian poets, and Arab calligraphers practiced their exaf^ 
and were much appreciated. Ghazis settled dowTi, Turks bwame vil¬ 
lagers, communities were i^tablished, and life and people in central 
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atid eastern Asia Minor in the course of one hundied fifty years grew 
increajiingly bofTiDgeneous in every aspect. 

Nevertheless^ frootier marches ■were never fully consolidated within 
the culture of the central provinces of the Seljuk state. Brothers, cous¬ 
ins, and nephews of sultans were in continual mbelLion and usually 
found support or refuge among frontier v^rriurs, from whom the Seljuk 
sultans never commanded complete obedience, Unreformed ghazis 
could not comprehend Seljuk peace treaties with Christian emperors 
and did not accept the idea of coexistence in Asia Minor. 

Peace and a more settled life quickly produced many effects of popU' 
lation pressures, Auother blow to gha^u life and economy fell when Sel- 
juk sultans ceased sending out raiding parties. More and more warfare 
in Anatolia was only among contestants for the sultanate of Konya. 
Then, early in the thirteenth century Turks,, nomadic families and 
tribes, soldiers, princes, bureaucrats, dervishes, artisans, and scholars 
began drifting into Anatolia in swelling numbers. Mongols, under the 
leadership of Cenghiz Khan, drove them westward, and Seljuks en¬ 
couraged these displaced persons to settle on the frontiers. 

A complicating factor of significant proporttoris for the Seljuks and 
the frontier marches resulted from the f^l of Con^antinaple to the 
Fourth Crusade. With their capital moved to Nicaea, Byzantine em¬ 
perors ga%'e full attention to Anatolia and its defenses. Ghazi aggres¬ 
sions suddenly met sterner resistance; frontier lines became rigid; and 
the growing Turkish population was ready to burst its bounds. 

That the land vvas in a stale of ferment demonstrated by a move¬ 
ment in 1139 against Kaikhusiaw T 1 led by Baba Ishak, a holy man who 
protested against the luxurious life of the sultan and his court. The sul¬ 
tan suppressed unmercifully this socto-refigious outbreak, but in so do¬ 
ing forever alienated the allegiance of ghazi Turks and Turkomans of 
Anatolia. Martyrdom of the holy Baba at the hands of Christian and 
Norman mercenaries insured the wide and permanent acceptance of 
his heretical doctrines throughout Asia Minor. 

MON COE invasion 

Nn sooner was Baba IshaVs rcsistans^c movement driven underground 
than Kaikhusraw |J was confronted by Mongol invasions. Erzerum was 
taken, and ai the fateful Battle of K^idagh in 1143 the Sel|uk nrmies 
weremishod. Sivas fell Kayseri was .sacked, and its popubiion slaugh¬ 
tered. Upon the sultan s sudden death two years later, Scljuk independ¬ 
ence was e-xtinguished. Kilij Arslan IV journeved eastward to Karako¬ 
rum. where he observed the clecHon of Kuyuk^as the Great Khan of the 
Mongols and where his position as Seljuk Sultan of Rum was confirmed. 

All Seljuk rulers, thenceforth, were only puppets or vassak of the 
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Mongols, At the time of Kilij Arslon l^s appointim-nt the of 

vearlv Iribote was set. and frotn its stxe the fiscal extortion ol 00 
golsbetswne apparent. Later the Mongol Hulagu divided Mus^ 
tolia in two, giving all east of the Kizil Innsit to KUij Arslan I w 
signing the land west of that river to his brother Kailtaws H. The latter 
expired with the Mamluks of Egypt and fled to Constantmoge to 
to the Home of his nncles. (His mother was the daughter of a Creek 
priest of that city.) 

In the face of such actioos ai^d because of obvious weakniCSS any fc- 
spect for Seljuk ruhsfs by other Turki of AnatoUa vaoUhed. Sioce Mon- 
gol mlers never had die tifne or interest to establish their autbonty 
firmly m A^a Minor, their m^^asion, followed by an imnie^ate wilh- 
drawal, politically fragmentized Turkish Anatolia- Each Turkis ^ prinee 
was suddenly on his own. Almost simidtaiieoiisly the Byzantine em 
perors regained Constantinople and became involved immediate y in 
Balkan affairs. Their Asiatic provinces were neglected Turkish ghazis 
and Turkoman tribes discovered not only that the restraining han o 
the Seljuk sultan could be ignored but also that Byzantine resistance 
had disintegrated and the frontiers easily penetrated. 

FRAGMENTIZATlON OF ASIA MIKOB 

Within a few years Asia Minor c%ce^ a small northwestern comer 
was overmn b> Turkish forces in much the same fashion and speed as 
their ancestors had occupied eastern and central Anatolia after the Bat¬ 
tle of Manzikert n«iTly two hundred years earlier. The eastern half of 
the Seljuk state remained for many decades under Mongol authority 
and continued to render tribute td the Great Khan. In the western^ a , 
however, and in the newly acquirctl more westerly areas Turkish 
<iependence was openly declared and easily rnainlaiived. 

Although each Turkish principality had different and indmdual char¬ 
acteristics, two general typ^ appeared: Turkomanp and gt^a. Few of 
the formef left much of a mark on the pages of history. The Tor^d and 
^tTarsiik tribes of the Taunis Mountains maintained their independ* 
ence until the sixteenth centiuy% but never had mote than noma ie 
stales and govemnneifits. Other Turkon^an groups from Malatya to An¬ 
talya on the Mediterranean formed principalities w^hich with the pa^* 
ing of time assumed the way of life of ghazi states. The l^ders, lor 
whom the states were named> however^ tiiever adopted the title of 
ghazf. The more permanent of these states were Teke-eli at ya, 
Ramazan at Tarsus and Adana, and Dhu-al-Kadr (Sulkadr) at Diyar- 

baldr, Malatya^ and Elbistan. ^ 1 1 r ^ 

From the ghari stales arose the pltem of political and sociaUife ^at 
dominated Asia Minor and Turkish life for several ceutiiries. Countless 
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ghazi Ipadeis created independent baronies in the wake of the Mongol 
deciolitioi} of the Seljuk state. Gradually, eoeigetic leaders consolidated 
numerous petty holdings into sizable ^azi principalities, or amirates. 
At the time the one founded by Osman near Eskishehir was cjuite in¬ 
significant. Other more impoirtant and more extensive amirates wener 
Menteshe at Miles and Mu^a; Sanikhan at Manija; Aydin at Aydin; 
Karaman at Laranda, tCaramoD, and eventually Kenya; iCarasi at Ber- 
gama; Isfendiyar at Kastamonu; and Hamid between Antalya and 
Konya, Another principality of considerable importance in connection 
with the development of the Ottoman state was that of Keimiao ( Cer- 
mian) at Kutabya. Never calling themselves gbazis, Kermian rulers 
were more typical of the Seljuk rulers, but they were allied with the 
ghazi states about them. Eventually the state founded by Osman con¬ 
quered or annexed all the others, 

TUB KISH CHAZI STATES 

Since records are scanty, the political evolution in this period of Ana¬ 
tolian history has remained confused and uncertain. Perhaps the oldest 
of these states was established in the extreme southwestern comer of 
Asia Minor by Menteshe, who came there by sea from the Seljuk winter 
residence and naral base at Antalya, Menteshe, bis sons, and followers 
took to sea raids and could be called ghazi pirates. Dismantling of the 
Byzantine fleet for economy reasons led many Byzantine sailors to join 
the Menteshe forces, which vvere then able to take the Island of 
Rhodes and raid coastal areas almost at will. The Knights of St. John, 
however, expelled the ghazi corsairs from Rhodes about 1310 and 
denied them easy access to the Aegean Islands, 

Soon the Menteshe amirate was eclipsed by that of Aydin, built on 
the site of the ancient Creek city of Tralles on a tributary of the Mean¬ 
der River, Ensconced in the hinterland around Smyrna, Chazi Aydin 
combined the strength of land and sea ghaais. He took Smyrna—Turks 
called it Izmir—and led his raiders to Creek and Thracian coasts, re¬ 
turning richly laden with booty. His fame spread, and volunteers* ap¬ 
peared in camp from amirates far and near. In 1344 an active alliance 
of Venice. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Pope defeated the Aydin ghazis 
and retook Smyrna, The Aydin amirs, however, remained independent 
until the end of the fourteenth eenhiry. when Ottoman forces subdued 
the amirate. 

Karamania, situated in the foothills of the Taurus Mountains south¬ 
west of Konya and originally a ghazi state, off^ed the most persistent 
opposition to the Ottomans. Arising among the partisans of Baba Ishak, 
Karamnn was the son of a s tifi rnystia The demise of the Schuk state 
nevertheless, encouraged the Karamans to assume Turkish leadership 
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and to move to Konya as the Sclitik heirt In so doing they lost many 
ffhaji characteristics and acquired qualities of older and more Mtholie 
Muslim governments. These latter qualities gave greater stability and 
permanence to the organization of the state, and enabled the Karamans 
to maintain their independence from the Ottoman Empire until the be- 

ginning of the sLtleenth century^ 

Other ghazi aitiiraleii of AnaloHa were similar to these three, and that 
established by Osman at SdgUt had lew attributes different from usual 
ghazi traditions upheld in these principalities, Ibn Battutah. a our- 
teenth-ceotury Moroccan globetrotter, visited Asia Minor and left a 
record of his impr^siens of those amirates. Eotortained at the courts o 
many, he reserved no special tribute for Orhan, Osman s son. and in 
no way singled out the Ottomans for the fame that was to be theirs. 

CHAZt SOCIETY 

One may well askt What were these ghazi traditions and attributes? 
Foremost.'a ghazi stale possessed as the reason for its existence a duly 
to battle against the infidel. It consisted of a band of dedicated wamois 
who code out on raids beyond the ftontieis of Islam, bringing back rich 
plunder which in most instances gave economic viability to the group. 
Although ^azis held fiefs of land, the state collapsed when raids were 
unsuccessful. Cbazis were equal socially and politlcallyi arislocracy was 
derived from actions and leadership rather than from blood. It was a 
typical frontier society. To become a ghazi, however, was not an auto^ 
matic step. One had lo prove his worth by deeds and by evidenoe of 
character- In a gbnzi state society was organized into several classes 
or corporationSp the ghazi group being the bighesL 

Another feature of ghazi life was rec^^tion and acceptance of the 
a set of rules by which the "'virtuous life should be lived. In 
fact, ghazd brotherhoods were organized on this moral and ethical base, 
Mutual fidelity ^ong the membership was particularly emphasized 
LiltCTvise, almost every ghaxi brotherhood recognized a spuitoal leader; 
m most cases this leader was a rayslicv dervish, or sufi, so that ghazis 
usually adhered to some dervish ojdcT+ Frequently a badge or special 
headgear would be warn to distinguish ghazis from other individuals, 
A ghazi^ theOf was one who had a sense of belonging to a separate 
and distinct corporation of Individuals whose main occupation was mili¬ 
tary conquest, I n a world of confusion and a period of political disinter 
gration the ghazi movement flourished. But ghazi states found that raids 
eventually ceased, whereupon the states withered since life was not de¬ 
vised on a solid Internal economy. To make the transition required 
more administrative apparaltis than ghazis possessed. This problem 
ever confronted the Ottotnans in their meteoric path across Anatolia 
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and the Balkans, The success wi'lh which they so!i»'ed this continuing 
problem determined, in considerabte measure^ the permanent or 
ephemera] character of Ottoman conquests. This theme is more or less 
central in the understanding and expbnatiun of the rise and spread of 
the Ottoman state. 
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OTTOMAN OBIOINS 

0 £in±m, foiirider of ihc Ottoman state, was the son of Ertogrul, a 
Turkish frontier wamor who possessed llie land of Sogiit as a 
fief, given by one of the Later Seljuk sultans. An tosignificant place and 
an extreme outpost on tlie frontier, Sdgut was neither a rich Bef nor 
particularly desirable. Ertogiul miist not have been very oiitstanding or 
he would liave commanded a more important assignment; and nothing 
of certnfnty is known about his ancestry or haekgroimd. 

Ertognil^ like any other frontier wamor{iifhe|^)p led raiding cscttr- 
sions into Byzantine territory; but he bequeathed to bis son Osman Lit> 
tie more than the original fief of Sdgiit. Moreover^ the conquest and 
absorption of neighboring villages and fortified places began only in the 
izSo s* Tliis WHS presiimiibly stfler Osman had married Malkhatun, the 
daughter of a certain Shaykh Edebiili, w^ho adhered to ont? of die mysti¬ 
cal or sufi sects common to those frontiers, ft was probably he who in¬ 
troduced Osman to the ghazi corporation and gave him the moral and 
ethic^d ideas of the futuwtra. 

In any case, Osman as a leader ol ghazis began to acquire by capture 
or alliance a number of small towns such as Eskishehir, IiioniL, Bilcjik, 
and Ycnishehir. Behv'cen 1300 and 1320, using Yenishehir as a base, Os¬ 
man and his gha^is sesred the countryside west of the Sakaxy^n River 
as far south as Eskishchir and tlie Kermian amirate, and west and north 
to Uludagh (Mt. OljTnpus) and the Sea of Maimara. Yet, the>^ w'ere 
not strong eriough or sufficiently w'ell equipped to take the walled towns 
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of Briisa, Nicaea^ and Nicnmedia. Not until Osman was an hk deathbed 
in 13^ did hk gha2is under the leadershif of hk son Orhan {Orkhan m 
old Turkish spelling) take Brusa. whidi surrendered without a struggle 
after several years of siege. 

The fall of Bnisa was the signal for Byzantine cdUapae in that comer 
of Asia Minor. Orhan cxxupied Nicaea in 1331; Nicomedia, in 1337. 
Later he dispossessed die quaireltiig sons of the amir of Karasi and 
placed Ottoman mlers over Dergama {Pergarnnm) and other towns of 
that amirate. Thus, by 1345 the Ottoman state iiicluded the entire north¬ 
western comer of Asia Minor from the Aegean la the Black Sea. 

Several factors prepared the way and asskted in this accelerating 
growth of the Ottoman slate. No daubt, the personality and spirit of Os¬ 
man counted heavily in forging a firm and successful band. Certainly^ 
his men and his lieutenants were loyal and devoted to him. At firsts Os¬ 
man was placed in an exposed po^ttoo between and near fortiSed are-as 
within one day*s sail from Constantinopler Even though emperors were 
weak and consumed with constant intrigues^ they possessed sulEcient 
determination to resist Ottoman attacks until the fourteenth ceoturx^. 
Thereafter, Byzantine force w'eakened rapidly, and such towns as Brusa 
and Nicaea were summarily abandoned to their fate. 

A most important element in the growth of Ottoman forces was the 
policy^ of w'elcoming any and all fightiogmen who would join in advanc¬ 
ing the ghazi cause, Kbse MikhaL a Creek renegade^ became one of Os- 
man*s favorite comrades^ and his descendants, as the Mikhaloglu, held 
prominent positions through centuries of Ottoman histoiy. In 1305 some 
of the Catalan Company joined the Ottoman camp: defeated Mongol 
raiders^ given clemency^ fell in w^th the men under Orhan; and many 
disillusioned Greek soldiers defending finisa became Muslims and 
fought as Ottomans after that ciW capitulated. Fighting men from Ker- 
mian, Karasi, and other Turkish and ghasti amirates flocked to the Otto¬ 
mans as their successes multiplied. 

However, in the first half century^ under Osman and Orhan, Ottoman 
expansion was gradual enough to permit the organization qf some gov¬ 
ernmental administration. Moreover, the Muslim world was in such dis¬ 
order that Muslim artisans, merchants, bureaucrats, theologians, jurists, 
fiscal experts, teachers, and senbos were attracted by seemingly un¬ 
limited opportunities m this new frontier Muslim state. Schools of the¬ 
ology were built in Bursa and Iznik (Turkish names for Bniaa and Ni- 
c^ea) soon after their capture, and Bursa long remained the center of 
learning and philosophical discussion lor the Ottomans. 

Furthermore, the irmnigmnt artisans and mercdiants formed corpora¬ 
tions known as akhi 9 . Somewhat like European guildif, these akhis were 
closely knit bodies subscribing to specific /ufHtutcu very similar to the 
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ghazi code of honor. A close olliaiice and uivdcrstandiog between gbasi 
and akhi gave to Ottoman society an economic strength lacking in other 
gha^ states. But the early arri^^al of Muslim lawTcrs and theologians 
(nienaa ) tempered the ghazi cnisading fervor^ so that Orhan accepted 
the older Muslim practice of allowing Christians and Jews to hve in a 
Muslim land hy paying taxes and special tribute. Thus, at an early date 
social and economic disturbances in towTis passing into Ottoman hands 
were largely minimized. Life went On in much the same way with con¬ 
siderable intermingling of people, Orhan hin^seU maniffd Nilufer, a 
daughter of the Creek lord of a captured town. Taronilcs, Orhan's 
Greek ph^'sician^ felt verTr' comfortable and mwch at home among the 
Ottomans, 

By the middle of the fourteenth century Qrhan had become amir of a 
sizable state facing the historic Straits and Europe beyond. Silver coins 
were minted, and a lively trade developed in such prosperous towns 
as Bursa^ Iznik* Izmid {Nicomedia),, and Bcrgatna. The Ottoman state 
assumed a place as an important powerful component in the political, 
diplomatic, and militar}^ turbulence concomitant with the decline of an 
obsolete empire. 

Ghazis were long accustomed to raiding parties in Thrace and Mace^ 
dania. Orhan and his men became allies of Emperor John VI Canta- 
cuzemus in 1345 to fight against his rival Emperor John V Palaeologus* 
Part of Orhan^s bargain was the privilege of plundering; another part 
was the hand in marriage of Theodora^ Cantacuzcmiis* daughter. Six 
thousand Ottomans ru%'aged the hinterland of Constantinople and the 
Black Sea mast and w^ere instrumental in taking Adriauople. Similarly^ 
every year thereafter Ottoman soldiers practiced their profession in 
Thrace and the Lower Balkans, amassing fortunes in booty- 

OTTOMANS IN EVftOFE 

In these same years the Black Death struck. Reaching Constanti¬ 
nople first in 1347^ It spread in following years through the Balkans and 
to the maritime towTks and cities of the Aegean and the Straits and on 
to Europe^ leaving dislocation and terror everywhere. It ended all talk 
of a crusade to crush the Ottomans or to regain Constantinople again 
for the Franks. soldier w'oiild go to the East! The Black Death made 
Victoria for the Ottomans much cosier in Europe. 

In 1354 a severe earthquake demolished the walls of GolLipoli on the 
European shore of the Dardanelles. Ottoman forces in Europe rushed 
into Gallipoli, asserting God had given it to them. Orhan refused to re¬ 
turn it to his father-in-law and set Ottomans there to colonize the city, 
much of whose population had been carried off hy the Black Death. 

From this first bridgehead in Europe Ottomans stormed over Eastern 
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Thrace, seizing all areas betivceft the Aegean and the Black Seas ex¬ 
cept, of coiirK\ the impeiial city of Cnrstiindnople. Adriannpic opened 
its gates in 1362 to Kiurad, third in the Otttivnan line of rulers, and for 
nearly a century that city (which the Turks call Edime) stood as the 
Ottonuin European capital. 

Murad the younger son of Orhan and T^ilufer, followed in his fa¬ 
ther's footsteps, vigorously pushing one canipaig^ after another north¬ 
ward and westward into the Balkans. Rival emperors of Constantinople, 
Serbian and Bulgarian tsars, independent princes of Greece, the citj'- 
states of Venice and Genoa, popes, and Crusaders kept the B^dkans in 
such a constant turmoil and confusion that Murad in his expeditions 
never had to worry about facing a consolidated offensive and usually 
had several Christian allies In his camp. 

UntlcT Murad's leadership {t. 1360-1389) Ottoman am’iies and raiders 
succeeded in conquering most of Bulgaria, Macedonia, and parts of 
Serbia to Lake Ochrida, including Widin, Suffa^ Monastir, and Nish. At 
the decisive and crushing Battle of Kossovg over the Serbs 10 13S9 Mu¬ 
rad lost his own life, but sealed the doom of independence for any 
Christian Balkan stale and securely established the Ottoman position 
in southern Europe. 

Likewise, Murad made extensive advances in Asia. He took AJikara 
and by a combinatiou of prestige, power, money , and diplomacy nearly 
doubled his Anatolian possessions. Marriage of his son Bayezld to the 
daughter of the Kermian amir biought the town of Kutahya as a dow|y^ 
Murad forced the amir of Hamid ^to sell” must of his doniain and will 
the balance to the Ottomans. Campaigns were launched against Kam- 
rriaula and Teke, h\tt with little success; for ghazis were unwilling to 
fight against those whom they considered to be “warriors of the faith." 
Tn these Anatolian campaigns Murad^s most loyal suppiiftcrs w'ere con¬ 
tingents of his Slavic allies and merccnarics- 

\Vhen Bayezid I succeeded to the Ottoman sultanship on the field of 
Knssovo, he inheriteti ^ state w^hich stretched from the Danube to the 
Taurus Mountains iind which had grown from a petty principality to a 
dominant power in a brief span of two generations. 'The Black Death, 
political anarchy in Europe and Asia, religious fervor, and a search for 
booty on the part of ghazis may have accounted for some of the rapidity 
of the dcveloptnenL Credit, howevcij should also be given to the dy¬ 
namic personalities, the admiuistrative talents, and the driving genius 
of Orhan and Murad. 

OTTOMAN AHMT 

Anxmg the Ottomans the army, its organixatiDn, and its recruitment 
were matters of prime importance. Under Osnmn criers went through 
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the villages announcing that anyone who wished to fight and to paitid- 
patc in a raid should m<^ct at a giwo place at a specified time. Orhan, 
however, organized the army* TraditioiuiUy he did this on the counsel 
and under the supenision of his bTother aL al-Din Ali and a maternal 
relative Kara Khalil Chendeieli. The latter was probably of akhi mem¬ 
bership and has usually been considered to have had some formal cdu- 
catk>ii. Moreover* in the wars of Orhan and M urad closer nintacts with 
the Bvzantine military provided example from which the Ottoman 
army obtained useful suggestions. 

The army was organized on a basis of units of lo, 100+ and xooo men* 
with a responsible oGSeer over each group. This was as baic of irregular 
infantry^ (dSflh) and volunteer homemen and cavalry scQuts(afein/i) 
ns it w'as of regular feudal cavaliy'( jifwhi) and the nf?wly formed jan¬ 
issaries (yeni cfiCri)* Officers of the liruuediato family and entourage of 
the Ottoman ruler were placed in over all charge of the armies. Evrenos 
Bey, a Greek from Karasi, berrame chief of tbe European frontier and 
alwajTJ led the fmidal sipabi, while Kiisc Mikhal was responsible for 
the scouts. Suleiman Pasha, Orhan^s eldest son, was the Erst to be com- 
mander-in-chief( Beyferhe^) of the troops in Europe. 

The institution of the janissaries held a special pbee in Ottoman an¬ 
nals. The origin of this corps has been much debated. Their role in in¬ 
numerable Ottoman victmies through several centuries was so promi¬ 
nent that many authors have sought for some special beginning or at 
least for the name of their brilliant innovator. In a Muslim state, even in 
the time of the Prophet, the ruler as the embodiment of tbe state usu¬ 
ally received one fifth of the bootv^ of war. Since human beings had long 
been valuable prizes of successful campargus and since their lot was in¬ 
variably one of slavery* Ottomans under Orhan and Murad found more 
slaves on their hands than they knew' how to employ in customary tasks. 
Morcuv^cr* the ruarket for slaves in sutroimditig areas was slaciL The an¬ 
swer was to turn them into soldiers to fight for theb captors. 

Cabphs and sultans in the past had slave bodyguards. aiKl in con- 
tempnrarv Egypt the ruling cliQues, the Mamluks, were slaves. "Souths 
captured in brittle, therefore, were kept as slaves by the Ottoman sul¬ 
tans. nommally converted to Islam, and banded togctbcr and trained as 
special corps in the army about the sultan. Their name, yen! chcril new 
Sfsidier), was comiptcd to “janissary' by Europeans,, who learned to 
fear these soldiers and stand in aw-e of their discipline, their esprit de 
corps, and ihcir prowess with arms Many younger captives were 
“farmei:l out" for a number of years to Ottonran feudal officers as ap¬ 
prentices. During these years they learned some Turkish, which became 
the Ottoman franco, and they grew, were toughened, and 

came adept in the skills of fighting. To asslmikite tbe janissaries Into the 
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Ottoman ranks as soldiers am] as people was not dilitult. Most of these 
captives were Creeks, SerbSj and BuJgars, and were hardly different, 
socially, racially, or culturaiJy, from many of those free renegades who 
voluntarily became ghas^is and Ottomans. 

Probably not esceedijig 3,000 in number in the days of Murad the 
janissaries were paid a small daily wage and did not many while active 
as soldiers. Living together in Arracks, drilling, training, and being 
garbed abke gave the janissaries the status of a standing army more 
than a century before standing armies became the European practice. 
Some were cavalry; most were infantrymens others were members of a 
specially honored left-handed guard. Many rose through the ranks and 
became high officers and trusted civil officials; and a few were be¬ 
headed lor dishonesty or disobedience. Before a century passed^ only 
those who became regular infantrymen were known as janissaries. 
Other ranks and Other corps had iheii own spemal designations. 

Another Important factor contributing to Ottoman successes the 
dev elopment of sipahts, who answered the need for regular cavaliy^ for 
colonization of newly won lands,^ and for local provincial administra¬ 
tion. Adapting Seljuk, Arab, and Byzantine feudal practices, Ottoman 
rulers rewarded! ghazis and fighting men with grants of land from which 
they derived their living. Actual dispensation of land was made by the 
commander on the field. Greater valor resulted in larger fiefs. The 
Smallest unit granted was a to which additional fields were joined 
as more service was rendered. When lands held were sufficient to pro¬ 
duce revenue to outfit mote than five horsemen, the tiftiQrji became a 
soim and his holding was termed a rlnir^. Stdl larger grants w ere 
called khess, but these were reserved for special officers such as gov^ 
emors and commanding generals. 

Each year when a campaign was announced, slpahis loft their estates 
and appeared equipped to fight under the Immediate leadership of a 
local officer whom they elected. This feudal cavalry not only was the 
nxain force of the Ottoman armies but also was engaged almost contin¬ 
ually in raids beyond the frontier. Sons went along on campaigns with 
their fathers and learned the profession of aims. They were eligible to in- 
herit his trade and wTie usually awarded at least a part of the family fief. 
By settling and rearing families on the land, the feudal cavalry swed 
as the first Ottoman colonSsters and administrators of new territories. 

Running strongly through the ranks of the Ottoman fetidal cavalry 
until the end of the sixteenth century was the ghazi spirit and ideology 
In cortain where the frontier Was long a battleground as in EkKiiiii! 
northern Epirus, the Albanian mountains, Macedonia, an<l 'niracc, a 
ghazi society emerged similar to those ol earlier ghazi frontier areas in 
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Anatolia. A thorough admixtuTe of Ottoman wamois with local popti- 
lations occurred, giwng rise in the Balkans to Greek-, Serb-, and Alba- 

oian-$pealuDg MusUms. 

B A Y E Z I D I 

Seizing the reins of government on the field of Kossovn in 138^ Ba- 
yezid I avenged hfe father s death with victory over the Serbians. Then, 
even before nightfall be consoUdatffll bis position by ordering that his 
oidy brother, Yakub, be strangled. Yakub had fought valiantly at Kos- 
sovo and had served bis father well and lo)ralJy not only in little but 
also as govemor of several provinces. Having the example of bitter and 
destructive rivalries of the Byzantine imperial family ever present be¬ 
fore him, however, Bayezid fudged that bowstringing his brother was 
for the best. He attempted to legalize this action by Koranic reference, 
with such success that practices of this land became standard and legal 
procedtire for a new sultan to take upon accession to the throne and 
prevailed in the Ottoman family for 250 years. 

Years later upon the rise of modem nationalism Kossovo became the 
symbol among the Serbs for lost national identity' and for subjection, 
but at that time no great lll-feelmg seemed to be generated. TTie Ser¬ 
bian royal princess Despina was married to the victorious Bayezid, who 
became devnted to het; and Serb levies and contingents remained 
most loyal to Bayezid throughout bis reign. In succeeding years Otto¬ 
man forces raided Bosnia and Hungary^ even crossing the Danube and 
Bayezid brought greater numbers of Ottomans into Europe, especially 
into Thrace. 

All of Thrace op to the very walls of Constantinople was occupied so 
that, beginning in 1391. the ci^ vms virtually blockaded from the land 
side. A full investiture of Gcmstantinople was outlined and a full block¬ 
ade planned. On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus at Anadolu Hisor 
fortifications w'ere coostrucled in 1393. Bayezid attempted to close the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to ships destined for the imperial city. 
But attacks, first in Europe and later in Asia, saved Constantinople for 
half aocnlury^ 

Sigismund, later Holy Roman Emperor but then only King of Hun¬ 
gary ^ was concerned over suct^essfol Ottoman aggressions. He^ there¬ 
fore, invaded Bulgaria in 1392 and captured the fortress <?f NicopoLts, 
only to withdraw within a few months before a large Ottoman force. 
The following year Bayezid judged it nece^ary to eject his Buigariaii 
vassal, whose capital, Timovo, fell before the onslaughts of Bayezid s 
son Suleiman. Suleiman followed the victory by fortifying SiLstna., 
Widin, and Nicopolis. These actions^ in addition to the creation of an 
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Ottoman navy whccii began depredations in the Adriatic, led Europe to 
luHxi Sigismund s JoucJ edi-s for a cnisadt^ 

The romantic and fateful emsade of NieopoHs of l jgS was the Tesiilt. 
Nobles from Eiigland^ France, Germany, Fknders, nnd Burgiindw 
laden with wine and women, joined as if on a picnic. Leadership went 
to Jean de Nevers, grandson of the king of France, who appeared with 
Sigismnnd and Hungarian and Wallachian armies before Nioopolis, 
They foolishly chtirged the center of thfC Ottoman forces, commarkded 
personally by BayeKi<l, who had left the siege of Constantinople to meet 
the knights of Europe, TJtierly oubnaneiivred, the flower of Western no¬ 
bility fell on the hattlefleld of NJcopolis^ and thousands were captured. 
Those under Iwent)' years of age were taken for the janissary ct>r]>s or 
the sultan s courts On^ of these — Johann ShiltbtTger—after twenty-five 
years retumed to his German home and wrote a most valuable histori¬ 
cal account of his experiences. Many^ like Jean de Nevers, were held 
for ransom. And others as ordinary sla%^es were iniprtssed to row in the 
galleys. This Erst serious encounter between Europeans and Ottomans 
brought disaster to the former and vetoed for several decades any 
thought of a crusa<le on their part^ 

A follow-up campaign deep into Europe was feared hv Venice, hut 
Bayt'zid turned hts attention instead to Greece. Ottoman armies over¬ 
ran Thessaly, penetrated the Peloponnesus, and captured lowiis and 
smaller cities, Ottomans were settled in the northeastern corner of the 
Peloponnesus, then called Morea, and fiefs were handed out in north¬ 
ern Greece. But forliEed cities such as Athens^ Salonica, Nauplia. Co- 
ron, and Modon that could still be supplied from the sea were, like Con- 
stantinopki beyond Ottoman reach. 

CorK]U<^!it 5 and crusades from Europe and the investment of Gonstan- 
tinople did not deter Bayezid from campaigns in .Asia Minor. Without 
question, one cif his burning ainbttions was to unite under his rule, con¬ 
trary If I ghazi tradition, all Miulim lands of .Asia Minor and pt^rhaps of 
the entire Middle E415I. Although this paralickd naturally the 
cotninon phenomena ol expansion and unification attendant upon the 
rise and growth of a new slate, Bayeaid s haughty manner and ruthless 
tactics spelled his rutn. 

In rapid succession lictwoen 1390 and 1397 Ottoman force.s, fre¬ 
quently ]k 1 by Baye/Jd in person, captured and annexed old ghazi and 
Turkoman amirat<^ such as Aydin, Sarukhan, Meuteshc, Tcke. Kara- 
man, and hfendiyar and sciz^ the areas of Kayst-ri, Sivas, siimsun, 
and Sinope. The dispossessed princes, instead of being commissioned 
with Ottoman resjKmsihililies to weld them into the Ottoman jwoplc, 
fled with fiwenge in their hearts to the court of Timur Lene (Tainer- 
lane). ^ ' 
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Aci|tibitionof Aydm ami Menti'she bitaighl rapcritnc€?d ghazi sniliirs 
la the Ottoman staliv and in 1390 the first Ottoman mvy was fcirrowl 
Ships harried the coasts of Greece and di?sc?ejK!ed ujKm variotis idands 
of the Aegean, and an embargo was declared on grain ships destined 
for Rhcxies. Lemnos, Li-sIkw, and Chios. 

VVidi Bayezid engaged in subduing Bulgaria and in besieging CJin- 
stantinopte, the Karaman leaders judged a re%'OIl might be successful 
Bayezid, however* with amsiziag spoeid transferred his troops to Asia 
and do-troyctl the Karamui^ in front of Bursa. He did this so com¬ 
pletely and so <piickly that his soldiers dubbed him “Yiiffertm“( Light* 
ning). 

Except for a few walled tow^rts libe Constantinople and Athens, Ba- 
yezid Yilclerim w'as now lord and master of the land from the Adriatic 
and the plains of Hungary to the Euphrates. In barely a denide fie 
doubled fiis Asiatic possessions and gained recognition as lord of the 
Balkans. In he held coiui at Scrtcs; Serbian princes and Byzantine 
emperors rendered homage. The urieompllcated Ottoman slate of Os¬ 
man and Orhan had vanished, and the rulers were no longer humble 
and unaffected. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

In the time of ,\fiirad 1 the government began to grow; under Ba- 
yezid expansion rapid and very' noriceable. Its organization by reli- 
gimis leaders and graduates of the iheologicaj schools of Bursa and Iz- 
nik infrnduced more efficiency and rigidity in administration. At the 
same lime evolution of the pcral of grand virir in the hands of Kara 
Khalil Chcndereli, later known as khair al-Din Pasha, arousetl consid¬ 
erable opposition and much unhappiness among ghazi feudal soldiers, 
accustomed for generations to great freedonL 

This dismay also stemmed from Bayezid s dreams of empire. In 1394 
he sent an embassy to the caliph in Egypt requesting to be ioxosted 
with the title Sul tan of Rum. Even Bayezid's grandfather used that title, 
and evidently it fell from every' tongue. Yet^ he wished recognition from 
the older Muslim world. Numerous Turkoman amirates of Asia Minor 
which were engulfed looked upon him as a tvranl and spread treason¬ 
able ideas at every turn. Few true ghazis participated in his Asiatic 
campaigns; Bayezid learned that in operations against fellow hfuslima 
he could be sure only o| his personal slaves (pni.ssaries) and contin¬ 
gents sent by his European Christian vassals. Many Muslims in Asia 
could hardly escape qiiesHaning Bayezid s owm faith when he led Chris* 
lain soldiers against Muslim soldiers. 

There were other ways in which Bayezids actions alienated his sub¬ 
jects. The ghazi cultural background of Ottoman leaders left them open 
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for many Lmiavatipii^, and with a medby of individuals appearing 
among thertl eclecticism developed. Discussions among religious lead¬ 
ers of various sects within the Ottoman state led to ptoposals for a com¬ 
mon religion from a composite of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, Un¬ 
doubtedly this trend can be seen in the names of Bayrad's younger 
sons—Musa (Moses), Isa (Jesus), and Mehmed (Muhammad Other 
sons were: Ertogrul (Turkish name), Mustafa [Muslim mysticism)^ 
Kasimir ( Balkan Christian), and Suleiman (Solomon). 

Even more ohjectionable were Bayc^dds personal habits. More and 
more he took on the ways of hfe of Balkan and Byzantine rulers and 
nobles. Manners and dress changed; court ceremony became more elab¬ 
orate. Many ghazis still remembered the ease w^ith which they could ap¬ 
proach Orhan and contrasted the simplicity of Orban\ establishment 
to the eomplesity of Bayezid's. Bayezid, thwgh brilliant and energetic 
at first, fell under the spell of grandeur and sumptuous living. He be¬ 
came addicted to wine and sodomy, both of which scandaUz^ the Ot¬ 
tomans. His harem was large and he began to follow in the footsteps of 
the caliphs of old. Even the increase in the number of his sons (Osman 
had Only two^ Orhan three, and Murad three) would indicate a devo¬ 
tion to his haremK an institution not mentioned in connection with ei¬ 
ther Osman or Orhan. 

DEFEAT AT ANKARA 

This dissatisfaction and unrest among Bayexid's subjects, especially 
the Muslims^ and the presence of many Anatolian emig)r^ amirs m the 
entourage of Timur induced the latter to lead an incursion Inlo Ana¬ 
tolia. In addition, Bayezid had invaded territory beyond the Euphrates 
to the Tigris and given indications of ambitions in Syria, thereby threat¬ 
ening Timur's vassals. After Bayezid ignored letters from Timur invit¬ 
ing him to mend his ways. Timur marched into Asia Minor. 

SurprisiTjgly overconfident, Bayezid moved leisurely to meet the 
threat. In the face of so great a danger be organized a huge hunting 
party, wasting valuable time and tiring his m;en. The contest came in 
at Ankara, where only the janissaries and the Christian vassals of 
the Balkans stood fast- Bayezid, a prisoner, was brought before Timur, 
who honored him until his haughtiness became insufferable. Within a 
few Weeks he died of humiliation^ and his body was returned to Bursa^ 
the chief Ottoman burial site. 

Following the great victory, Timur marched across .Anatolia to 
Smyrna on the Aegean. He showed, however, little desire to hold Ana¬ 
tolia directly. Ottoman conquests in Europe and the early holdings of 
Qsman and Orhan in Asia were divided among Bayezid's remaining 
sons: buleimaiL, Musa, Isa, and Mehmed. Kasimir for some reason was 
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never eonsidercd: Ertogml Hod been tortured to death eurlier by Timur; 
and Mustafa disappeoied at the BattJe of Ankara. Artatolian omirates 
taken by Murad and Bayezid were restored to their previous heredi¬ 
tary^ families. 

Eyelid hod a dream of empire, but it was shattered at Ankara. The 
Ottoman family was left in possession of those of its holdings which 
were consideri^ legitimate. His sons and all other amirs of Anatolia 
swore allegiance to Timnr and became his vassals. Three years later 
when Timur dlech the amirs of western Asia Minor renounced all de¬ 
pendence upon the Timurtds, and Anatolia was left as it liad been be¬ 
fore the invasion except for the breakup of the Ottoman domain among 
Bayezid s four heirs. If there was to be an Ottoman empire^ it was yet 
to be fashioned. 
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MERMED I REUNITES THE STATE 

T he eaptuie of Sultan Bayezid I at the Battle of Ankara in 14M left 
the remaining Ottoman provinces to be apportioned among his 
sons. Timur recognized Mehmed, probably the youngest, as governor 
of Amasya. his residence under his father. Isn was designated as lord of 
Bursa. Suleiman, the eldest and formerly governor at Manisa, went to 
Edirae and ruled the Ottoman pO(SS«ssioTis in Europe. Musa, taken pris¬ 
oner by Timur, was placed on parole to the Kermian family at Kutihya. 
Shortly afterwards, he was authorized to take his father's body to Bursa 
for burial and was then sent to the court of his brother Mebmed, 

The trarisilory chaiucter of Timur s conquest permitted the four sons 
to quarrel among themselves over their patrimony. At first Mehmed and 
Mtisa teamed up against Suleiman and Isa, striking their first blows 
in Asia. With Mehmed's compliance Musa drove Isa from Bursa, Flee¬ 
ing to Constantinople, Isa was eneouriiged by Suleiman, himself under 
pressure from Musa, to make a bid to regain his dty. He wa^ how¬ 
ever. beaten by Mehmed and vanished from the scene. 

Meanwhile, having escaped from the Ankara disaster with Ali Pasha 
Cbmdereli and the leader of the janissaries, Suleiman orris'ed at 
Edirae. European headquarters for the Ottoman family. With the rich¬ 
est part of the state in his hands and supported by his father's chief 
mii^lers, Suleiman in 1403 claimed to be rjer of the Ottomans. But 
Mehmed and Musa refused to acknowledge his supremacy. 
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Riv^jliy among ihe threo brothers endured for a decade. Its genets 
was the act of Bayezid I m lulling his own brother on the field of Kos- 
SDVD. But compeHtiou among Suleiman, Musa, and Mehmed also arose 
from the factionalism in Ottoman politics which emerged from their 
father's attempts to consolidate and centralivie the stale. 

The imperial clique found its candidate in Suleiman. Supported by 
the Chendereli and families, by the governmental machineiy 

in Edime, and by the janissaries who survived the rout at Ankara, Su¬ 
leiman reigned uiitil 1411. Treaties with the Venetian doge and the By- 
ziinliue emperor recognized him as Ottoman mkT and facilitated trade 
and commerce ui Europe!, affairs tn wbich the Chendereli family was 
personally interested. Suleiman failed, however, in his campaign to 
dislodge Musa and Mehmed from Bursa. 

With the aid of discontented Serbs and Wallachians Musa carried the 
struggle against SuJeiman to Europe in 1410* engaging him in battle be¬ 
tween Edimc and Constantinople- Unsuccessful in the first attemptp 
Musa cnughE Suleiman the next year in a surprise raid upon Edime 
and kOled him as he was Heeing to Constantinople- Ibrahim Chenderelip 
the Evrcoios family, and the coutt immediately transferred their loyalty 
to Musa, who was now^ recognized as lord of Europe. Mehmed re- 
maiioed supreme in Asia Minor. 

Besides Balkan vassals and Ottoman European officialdom, Musa 
v^as supported by a frcelhinking religioxis cotenc pursuing a theologi¬ 
cal eclecticism popular at that lime. As chief judge in Ottoman Euro¬ 
pean tenitori'es he appointed Shaykh Bahr al-Din Mahmud ibn Kadi 
Simawna, who held views leading toward a socialistic society and a 
union of Judaism, Cbri5tianity\ &nd Islam. Some years later Shaykh 
Bahr al-Din ted an unsuccessful socialist rebellion against the state. 

Musa was an energetic individual and sent out raiding parties into 
Greece and as far into Europe ns Cannthia. The siege of 'Constantinople 
that had been lifted upon the coming of Timur into .Anatolia was re¬ 
sumed. Strangely,^ Mehmed aided the emperor against his brother. 
Musa^s revolutionary tendencies and his open favoring of the common 
people drove many of his supporters among high officials and the 
wealthy such as Ibrahim Chendereli over to Mehmed^ who carried on 
an active campaign for allies among high-placed Ottoman feudal lords 
in Europe, Most of these went over to Mehmed; and in 14^3 Edimc fell 
to Mehmedn who caught up with Musa near Sofia. Musd perished, and 
his body was returned w-ith honor to Bursa to be buried l>eslde his 
grandfather. 

Mehmed now reigned alone and all Ottomans paid h im homage. H av- 
ing first governed in Amasya, heartlarKl of the old Danishmend ghazi 
district, Mehmed professed the ghazi way of life and throughout rc- 
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mained its champion. With the favor of this powerful faction, essen¬ 
tially the military foundation of the state, propaganda for him among 
frontier raiders and Ottoman colonists in Europe took root easily. Meh- 
med in their eyes represented the 'good old days" of Osman and Orhan. 

In looking for factors in the success of hlehmed, the role of his tutor 
(lota). Bayezid Pasha, cannot be disregarded. As was customary, Meh- 
med was sent as a boy to govern a province and learn the art of ruling. 
A high state dignitary accompanied the prince "to advise** in all mat¬ 
ters. in this instance the tutor was Bayetud Pasha, an Albanian by birth 
and a war captive retained by Murad and raised at court. Bayezid 
Pasha proved tn be an outstanding general and a devoted slave to Meh- 
med, winning battles, organizing campaigns, and above all leading 
Mehmed to the task of reuniting the Ottoman state. Bayezid Pasha was 
one of the v’ery first of a new type of high Ottoman official who in 
his attachment to his tnaslers, the Ottoman family, showed his pro¬ 
clivity for a strongly centralized state. 

Most important, Mehmed avoided the mistakes of his father and his 
brother Suleiman in their European and Balkan manners. He strongly 
identified himself with Anatolia and the old ghazi way of life. He chose 
for his wife a daughter of the amir of Dhu-a]-Kadr, a turkoman amirate 
of the Syrian frontier, Known as Clielebi (Gentleman), Kurushji {Wres¬ 
tler), or Pahlevan (Champion), Mehmed grew to be revered by the 
Ottomans for Kis gentleness, integrity, and modesty. 

EXPANSION IN ASIA 

There were, however, in Asia Minor many Turks who were not con¬ 
sidered Ottomans and who did not accept the idea of one united state 
or acquiesce in its rule. Although forces from Kaiumania and Ohu- 
al-Kadr fought with Mehmed when he ousted his brother Isa from 
Bursa, the Karaman prince, always the prime Ottoman rival in Ana¬ 
tolia. besieged Bursa when Mehmed was destroying Musa in Rumeli 
(The European part of the Ottoman sUtc was always Rumeli—the 
land of the Romans, i.e, Byzantines.) The Karamans were defeated 
m but iheir state was not conquered. In the same year Mehmed 
dealt with an adventurer from Izmir by name of Junayd, who had io 
turn supported Bayezid I, Isa. Mehmed, Suleiman, and Musa. Junavd 
gathered strengt]) from Aydin and the coastal areas around Izmir, btil 
rcco^ized his defeat l^forc any battle occurred, .\ccording (o the 
standard prartice of assigning European positions to dispossessed An¬ 
atolians Mehmed ma^ianimously gave Jimayd the governorship of 
Nicopohs on the Danube. '■ 

Esciyt for the states of Karaman, Dhu-al-Kadr, and Isfendivar, 
Turkish famdies recognized the dominant position of the Ottoman^ in 
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central and western Anatolia. The disruption of society resulting from 
the invasion of Timur and continued by the dwl wars of B^iyr/id's sons 
generated many religious and mystical sects in Asia Mirwir^ Many 
dervish orders found^ by Holy nusn from Iran date their origin from 
this period. Social disoidm. too. were not unknown. Tn 1416 Bayezld 
Pasha had to lalse levies from most of Anatolia to quell io the peninsula 
north of IsEmir a scxjio-religious rev^olutionary movement led by Bahr 
al-Din, onetime Europein army fndge under Musa, 

As a genuine gha^, Mehmed could not Ignore Europe and the great 
conquests there. Furthermorep the naanner in which the Balkans were 
acquired made flumeli produce far greater tevenue for the Ottoman 
government than did Anatolia. Any slackening of the sultanV activity 
in Europe always brought on Buancial repercussfons- Mehmed intcr- 
v-ened lo WaUachia, built fortresses north of the Danube^ and encour¬ 
aged ghazi raids Id Hungary, Bosnia, and Styria. 

After Junayd s defeat Mehmed gathered a fleet to clear A'cnctian pi- 
rates from the Aegean Islands and the Izmir coast. Venice sent her 
ships to protect her vtissals, and Admiral Loredano broke Mehmed s 
fleet off Gallipoli in 1416- Peace, however^ wtis soon negotiated, and 
Mehmed refused to resume the attack which his father and brothers 
had begun upon Constuntinoplc- 

One other episode marred the peace and hanntmy of Mehmed s rule, 
III 1419 One who claimed to be the Mustafa who disappeared at the 
Battle of x\nkara arose in EuropCT nbtaining immediate support froiri 
the Wallachians and the scoundrel Junayd in Nicopolis, When Mehmed 
defeated them, they received asylum in Salon ica- Later they were sent 
by the govemor to the emperor in Constantinople, who held them for 
MehmedL 

Unquestionably Mehmed re-established Ottoman unity, approxi¬ 
mately to the extent that it ciisted m his fathers time. But an Ottoman 
empire was not yet created. There remained Constantinople, geo¬ 
graphic and economic center of the area. Without the power emanating 
from its position, an empire could not be. Mehmed made no attempt 
upon iL Friendly relations with the emperor in times of distress induced 
him lo refuse to entertain any designs upon the city. None the less, his 
early death from a stroke in 1421 may have saved the city from attack. 

MUR 4 i> 11 

The idea of the continuity of the state and the sultan s relationship to 
governmental power had so pwAn that Mehmed s closest adiisers,. df 
whom Bayc^id Pasha was one, concealed bis death for forty days until 
his son and successor^ Mnrad II, arrived in Ldiriie from Amasya to take 
charge. Nearly eighteen yeais old» Murad with his adviseTs and tutors 
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hiid resided at \[ai)i$a before being moved to Ama^v^a arbd had partiri- 
p;ltcd in the campaign against Bahr aL-Din. Mehmed had thri'w other 
sons. Two, who were haixlly more than infants, were consignetl to the 
care und protecHan of Bayezid Pasha. They lived for a fimnber of years 
in Bum, but wkUe stUl mere boys died from one of the nuinesrous: 
plagues that visited the land every few years. The third, Mustafa, was 
thirteen years old when his father died. Afraid that Mmad would de¬ 
stroy him os Bayezid had strangled Yakub* he fled from his Anatolian 
governarship with his tutors to the protection of the Iwamman family in 
Kenya. 

Murad Surrounded hunself with representatives of old Ottoman fam¬ 
ilies such as Chendereli+ Ev^en 05 ^T^m^lrtask, and Mikkaloglu and with 
leaders of the new oQurttex^ like Bayesid Pasha, although this latter 
group was less numerous. xAt the very outset of Murad s reign the perfid¬ 
ious Byzantine emperor freed the old pretender Mustafa, who circulated 
in Humeli gathering supporters, chief among whom was none other than 
lunayd, again governor of Nicopolk. Mustafa and his supporters de- 
fcated and Idlled Bayerid Pasha, seized Gallipoli with the emperor*s 
aid, and invaded AnatoMa. Murad rallied and drove them back to Eu¬ 
rope. In i^aji Genroese cfwjperation in. transporting his troops across the 
Straits permitted him to catch and kill the pretender and the rebels in 
Edtme. 

Murad raged at the emperor for his duplicity and ordered resumption 
of the siege of Constantinople. With prodigious effort, mtich enthusiasm, 
and the use of bdfcaehing cannon for the first time in Ottoman histoi[i% 
Murad and his soldiers stormed the walls. After two months of failure 
Murad lifted the siege to meet a new threat in Asia Minor. Bvzantlne 
diplomacy with the Karamans brought Murad's brother Mustafa from 
his refuge in Konya to an unsuccessful attack upon Bursa. 

Though Mustafa was caught and hanged, Murad never resumed the 
attack upon Constantinople. The emperor agreed to pay the Ottomans 
a yearly tribute qf 30,000 ducats and surrender all territory outside the 
walls except for areas which fed the aqueducts of the city. In Anatolia, 
Murad judiciously alternated between diplomacy and force. A slight 
engagement with the amir of Isfendiyar ended when Murad fnarried 
the amir's daughter and obtained possession of the copper mines in that 
region. The Karaman amir sued for peace, and Mentt^he and Teke rec¬ 
ognized hf 15 rads suzerainty. Peace with Karamania. however* was 
never sure; and whenever ^[u^ad became deeply engrossed or embar¬ 
rassed in Europe war with the princes of Konya became imminent and 
sometimes necessary. 

Murad s greatest efforts wore expended in Europe, and there by his 
greater gains. In 1^0 Sabniea was taken after a long struggle from 
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Venice, which had purchased the city from the Bvzafitirke emperor. 
Ottoman pressure was maintained in the Morea, nortiieni Epirus, Al¬ 
bania, Bosnia, Serbia, Hungary, and Wallachia. Upon the accession of 
Ladislaus, King of Lithuania and Poland, to the throne oF Ilungary, dis¬ 
sident elements — Serbs, Wallachians^ Hungarians, and Bosnians— 
banded their arms together and invaded Ottoman territory. In 1443 
under the leadership of John Hunyadi, Sigtrmunds illegitiinate son, 
the invaders won numerous strongl^lds, were victorious at Nish and 
Sofia, and brotight Murad to the edge of ruin. The Karamans chose this 
moment for an attack, and il h important to note that Murad himself 
Fought the enemy in Asia and sent trusted generals to the European 
front. 

Nevertheless, Murad concluded an honorable peace voth King Ladis- 
laus in 1444 at Szeged, each promising not to insude the other's lemtory 
for ten years. Murad had defeated the Karamans, and Hunaydi realized 
that the Ottoman army, with Murad ot its head and the janissaries in¬ 
cluded, would be quite a different body from the feudal army that he 
had met the previous year. Murad gave up suzerainty over Wallachia 
and Serbia and ransomed his son-in-law for Go,000 ducats. 

OTTOMAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

Evidently Murad felt that he had made peace with the world in Eu¬ 
rope and A^a and that the time was propitious for retirement from ac¬ 
tive rule. He was forty years old and had been sultan for twenty-three 
years. Murads eldest son, Ahmed, had died some years before. And 
after the sudden death of his secotid sod, Ala aJ-Din, \turad abdicated 
in favor of his fifteen-year-old third son, Mehmed, who went to Edimc 
with Khalil Pasha Chcoderdi as grand vizif and MoUa Khiisraw of the 
Warsak Turkoman tribe as chief judge. 

Murad himself withdrew to his favorite residence in Manisa, where 
he intended to live in ease and peace with poets, mystics, theologians, 
and men of letters. He wished to pursue the fulniL'wa^ the ideal life of 
man, nKxiestly studying and writing in quiet contemplation^ It was an 
age of the beginn ing of a Turkish renaissance. The Turkish language, as 
spoken at the Ottoman court and in western Anatolia, became a me¬ 
dium of cultured expression. Konya, Kutahya, ond Bursa in Asia Minor 
and Edime in Europe were its centers- its patrons were the Karaman, 
Kcrmian, and Ottoman famibes and their courts. Heretofore, Persian 
and Arabic were the languages of poetry^ records, aud education. But 
Turkish was growing more popular. Umur Bey, a son of Timurtash 
Pasha, Instructed a poet in writiog for him to use as many Turkish 
w^ords as possible. 

Many Persian and Arabic works were translated into Ottoman Turk' 
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tshp aftd such poets as Shaykhi, ICcoial Umuii, EshrefoglUn Rumi, Hu- 
samip Shemsi, and Nedimi wore held in high efteem. Suhsp mystieSp and 
holy men (or shmjkhs as they weie known In Anatolia) were oumermis 
and earnestly venerated. The most revered in Bursa from the time of 
Bayezid 1 ontil his death in 1430 was Amir Sultan^ a native of BuWiaxa 
in Turkestan. The shrine built over his tomb indicated his popularity 
and the honor rendered him by the Ottomans. 

Ottoman history was first cultivated under Murad, when a ‘'romantic” 
movement arose. UnUl this time Ottoman chronicles were sagaa of 
ghozU and their great deeds. Under Murad there developed a new and, 
formal Ottoman histoiy, which included illustnous ancestors going back 
to the most noble ol Turkish tribes—the Oghuz tribe. Beautiful tales 
were written of Osman^s ancestors riding with horsemen into Asia 
Minor from Turkestan and plunging into a battle they witnessed. Nat¬ 
urally turning the scales in favor of one side, they were richly rewarded 
with fiefs. Id this manoer the Ottomans received their start! It must be 
remembered that at the time of Murad s retirctnent one hundred and 
fift)' years had passed since Osman began his first conquests, and that in 
a new and rapidly evolving society not many men could relate the ex¬ 
ploits of their great-great-great grandfathers. 

Above all, hlurad was concerned with the education of his children. 
He employed os teachers for the princes the most enlightened and 
distinguished scholars of the slate. Many had important army or admin¬ 
istrative positions. Included with the princes in the palace school were 
other boys, some of whom wore captives of war or sons of distinguished 
vassals of the sultan. Murad desired not only to educate his own sons to 
their rospousibilitLes but also to train other youths in discipUne, integ¬ 
rity, and moral values that might serve state and sultan intelligently 
and faithfully. Proof of the value and thoroughness of this school was 
first demoustrated visibly in the education and ability ol Murad s son 
Mehmed. 


MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 

For a few' months all went well m the Ottoman state. Murad had re¬ 
tired to Moiusa, and the boy Mehmed II was surrounded by advisers 
and teachers at Edime. But the flungorians broke the peace of Szeged 
In the autumn of 1444, perhaps thinking that the treaty with Murad 
was invalidated by his retirement and that victory would be possible 
against a boy ruler. Murad was recalled from his retirement and crushed 
the invaders near Varna. King Ladislaus and Cardinal Julian, who had 
insisted upon breaking the treaty against Hunyadi s admonitions^ lost 
their lives. 

Ottomans now easily overran Serbia and Bosnia. Since Ottomans were 
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tolerant of all forms of Christianliy wheneas Kunganans In their brief 
sway had begun to impose Lp&tin riles upon Serbian and Bosnian 
churches, many fortresses opened their gates to Murad. 

With this a^uir apparently settled, Mmad abdicated a second time 
in 1445 and return^ to Manka. It was not long, however* before an 
open demonstration of rebellion against Mehmed II by the [aiiissaries 
brought Murad back from the pleasures of retkement to active rule in 
Edime. The ringleaders were: execuled* imprisoned, or exiled from the 
capital* and the su1tan*s authority fully restored. 

This episode was a harbinger of future difficulties of grave propor¬ 
tions that Ottoman sultans w^ould experience with fanissary and other 
imperial troops. The>^ w^ere becoming hardened ruthless professional 
soldiers, reared and trained exclusively for warfare and not too well 
paid because of the expectation that they would be richly rewarded 
from plunder won on campaigns^ Simply educated and dkciplmed to 
give supreme loyalty' Id the sultan, the janissaries felt their power and 
importance and were easily induced to demand favors of tmny kinds. 
Bctwwn them and older Ottomans—feudal ca^nliy and old family 
administrators like those closest to Murad — rivalry was keen and often 
bitter. 

In this connection Murad about 1430 reinstitnted for the janissary 
corps a draft ( deeshirmeh) procedure originated in the reign of Mu¬ 
rad I. Every Eve yeans army officers toured the Balkan districts, con¬ 
scripting Christian boys of ages from ten to fifleertr These youths from 
Greece, Macedonia, Alljania, Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bul¬ 
garia were brought to Edime, As slaves of the sultan they were par¬ 
celed out among court officers* the feudatory' of Asia Minor, and the 
sultan himself. After a few years of growth, toughening, Islimization* 
and Turkificatloii in language and customs they returned to EdimC:, 
where they received military training and were assigned to a janissary 
barracks. The more favored were attached to the palace; and the very 
best attended the princes* school, whereupon any position in the state 
was open to them. At Erst employed to augment the ranks of the janis¬ 
saries when wars and raids failed to yield sufficient captives, the draft 
was justified as ai>other form of taxation for the subject communities, 
analogous to poll taxes except they paid taxes in boyst More signiEcant 
was the fact that the most vigorous and capable Balkan youths were 
removed from their villages, w^ere raised as Ottomans, and sm^ed the 
state faithfully and well. Some observer? remarked that this policy 
helped to keep the Balkans in subjection by drawing away future lead¬ 
ers. Other families turned to Islam rather than lose their sons. 

It was also the custom for vassal Christiaii princes to send a son or 
two fis hostages to the sultan's court. Various defeated Balkan leaders 
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wcrt p<mriitted to retain their bnds, but semt theur sons to be reaied 
Ottomans, Sueb was the case of George Kastriota, who with his tlurec 
brothers was sent to Murad EE, Renamed Iskender (Alexander}, he 
was educated in the princes' school, ser^'ed in various responsible posts 
under Murad, but deserted in 1443. Slianderbeg* as he was now caLled, 
returned to his native Albania ^ and there for tw^enty-five yoais he led 
res^tance movetnent^ and guerilLa warfare against Murad and Meh- 
med El, with whom be bad gone to scbooE. 

After the janissary revolt of 1445 was put down, Murad did not again 
retire but engaged in campaigris in Europe. Twice be entered Albania 
in pursuit of Sl^nderE^eg. En 1448 he drove Kunyadi out of Serbia, de¬ 
feating him ori the plains of Kossovo. Murad aUo campaigned in 
Greece and the Peloponnesus, seizing Corinth and Patrus. The aged 
w'arrior (about fifty yeans old) died in Edirne early iu 1451, Eiaving 
twice tried to retire to peace and contemplation but finding hiinself 
caught m the w'eb of state responsibilities and the dynamics of the Ot¬ 
toman military machine. He was finally kid to rest in Bursa. The young 
Mebmed^ now growTi to manhoodK when apprised in Manisa of his fa¬ 
ther's death, supposedly leaped on his horse and raced to Edime to 
take charge. 

MEHMED II 

Mehmed IE possessed a character entirely diEercnt from that of his 
father. Since he had the benefits of the princes* school^ his mind was 
well trained. He knew literary Turkish, .\rabic, Persian, and Greek and 
was able to converse in ordinary Serbian and Italian. He enjoyed poetry 
and was familiar with the cia^icaE poetry of Iran, Greece, and Rome. 
Mehmed was an accomplished poet himself and gathered about him 
poets from the four comers of the Muslim world. 

As a student he read philnsophy and was much takcin with writings of 
the Stoics and the Peripatetics. He loved hist^jry, particularly biog¬ 
raphies of Alexander the Great and the Caesars. Tlie study of war and 
of everything associated with war such as strategy, supplies, munitioiis, 
and topography, aroused his interest greatly. Every Ottoman, eien of 
the royal family, had a trade—perhaps because of the akfti heritage— 
and Mcbmwl was an accomplished gardener. Later, Ejctween earn- 
paJgps and for relaxation, he worked in the gardens of the royal palace. 

Thoroughness and efficiency combined with great energy and 
pjtimptness became the order of the day whenever Mehmed was pres¬ 
ent. Delay and procrastination were foreign to bis nature. En many re* 
si>ects Niurad was not very businesslike in his admitiistration, and 
Mehmed spemt the fii^t year of his reign reorganizing governmental de¬ 
partments. The tresisiiry, in particular^ was tighten^ up; many tax 
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oRicials were forced to straighten their accounts, whereupon they 
were dismissed- The entire administration of the myal palace was sur¬ 
veyed» registers of the troops scnitinizi^, and soldiers' pay incteased. 
Some provincial governors were removed., others were promoted. 
Mehin«l s criteria For detenruoing an individiial s fitness for holding a 
position w'ere his knowledge and his sense of diplomacy and justice. 
One unhappy episode was the ordering that his onJy brother, an inf ant, 
should be drowned in his bath, thus perpetuating the custom begun by 
Bayezid L Years later Mehmed decreed that who€rver oF his sons 
should sei^e the throne should execute his brothers. 

CAFTVEIE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

With the coming of 1452 Mehmed began bis plans for taking Con¬ 
stantinople. Munitions were gathered: armor, bows, artows, mortars, 
cannon^ balls, ^npowder, timbers^ and war articles of ev'ery sort. At 
Gallipoli a fleet was assembled and new ships built. Mehmed and his 
officers studied ev'ery inch of the terrain along the land walls of Con- 
stanttnopk and for miles around in every diiection. To control the 
Bosphorus he ordered the construction of a fortress on its European 
shore opposite the fortifications built on the Asiatic side half a century 
earlier by his great-grandfather. Erected |ust above the narrowest 
point of the Bosphorus, these three formidable towers (called RumeLi 
Hisar) were connected with heavy walls and formed a castle harboring 
cannon whose range controlled the passage of the Bosphorus. Meh- 
med's admirah Baltaoglu, gathered the fleet at a small inkt, now called 
Balia LLmanp just north of the fortress to pariidpate in the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople. An enormous bronite siege cannon, so large the soldiers 
called it an "apparatus," was cast. It possessed greater power and could 
hurl a large stone ball weighing 1200 pounds farther and with greater 
force than any known at that time. 

The true attack upon Constantinople (or Stambul, as the citizens 
called their city) began in .April, 1455. About 170,000 of tlie best sol¬ 
diers that Mehmed could muster were assembl^ for the assault. The 
fleet numbered between 300 and 400 ships^ hut even these were unable 
to control the Straits completely. .A squadron of Eve Genoese ships 
brought slight relief to the beleaguered city by eluding EaltQoghi, who 
was relieved of his command for this blunder and properly bastina¬ 
doed, until ihe janissaries protested. 

For fifty-four days cannon balls pounded the land walls of the city+ 
The sea walls were bombarded by the fleet, but the walls along the 
Golden Horn could not be reached. Mortars from the shores of the 
Bosphorus did sink some Creek ships on the Golden Horn, but a heavy 
chain from Galata to Constantinople effectively closed the Horn to 
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\!ehmed s ships. Not to be thi*artcd. Mehmed coiistructed a greased 
wcx>dcii ruitwiay froin the shore of ihe Bosphorus at Dolitia Bakche up 
the hill of Bey oglu (Pera) and down the dope to the Golden Ham at 
Kasim Pasha. Si)ity-seven ships of the Ottoman Beet were hauled up 
0%'eT the incline and slid down to the GdHen Horn, from where they 
threw their stone cannon halb cm the city walls- 

Cut off completely and bombarded from every side, the defenders of 
Constantinople resisted the attacks valiantly. *rhe Genoese and other 
Italians in Calata and Pera gave no assistance^ and most of the 50^000 
inhabitants of the once great cHy acted supremely indifferent to thdr 
fale^ perhaps because Emperor Gonstantine in desperation tailed for 
aid from the West and aimaunced submisaiOT] to the Pope in cicchange 
for promises of soldieis. A few came, hut help was entirely inadequate. 
The citizeniy preferred Ottoman to Latin rule and Muslim tolerance to 
Roman intoleranoe. 

A Stupendous assault near the Gate of $t Bomanos (Top Kapu) 
was launched on May ag, 1453^ and the cit>’ was taken. Following the 
universal custom of that ago^ the troops had full rein and complete 
license in the cityp except that no public buddings could be touched. 
When on the third day Mchmed entered the city, the plundering 
ceased. He went to Hagia Sophia, where prayers were said. He then 
quickly turned to the problem of the city which the Ottomans have 
always caUed Istanbul. A governor was appointed; inhabitants were en- 
couiaged to remain by cjcempting them from taxes and by giving back 
to them their houses; the sultan ransomed many on condition that they 
would stay; the army was disbanded; and Mehmed returned to Edirne, 
his capitaL 

The capture of Constantinople had more psy'chological repereussions 
than economic* mllitaryp or cultural effects upon the world. For a cen¬ 
tury it was an island in an Ottoman sea> isolated and largely cut off 
from the West. Later centuries developed a myth that the Fall of Con- 
stantioople blocked the trade routes to the Far East^ thereby forcing 
the Age of Discoveries and the voyages of Columbus. According to 
another legend* at the Fall of Constantinople Greek monks and manu- 
scripts found their w^ay to Italy, thus ii^itiating the Benaissance, One 
story' has related that the Fall of GonstanHnople removed the Balkan 
bastion^ at once enabling the Ottoman Turks to conquer the whole 
peninsula of southeast Europe. All three of these myths have been ex- 
ploded by careful examination of historical development ’let* even to* 
dfty^ these tales are repeated and found In modem books. 

Nevertheless, the emotional impact of the Fall of Constantinople on 
the people of the 0 teenth century should not be minimized. To Chris¬ 
tian Euiopcp and espedaUy to the Wist, the great imperial dty bad 
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Fallcti. In a sensje ibe Roman Empire had come to an end. Heretofore 
the Turks had been raiding “unknown and uncertain'* areas, but Con- 
standnople was a real place in Western diinking. Ev'erywbae there was 
talk of a cmsade; but of course^ it was only talk. 

To Mushms the Fall of Constantinople was a great and glorious 
achievementr Islamie rulers and armies had attempted it many times in 
the past. To them Constantinople was the niajestic dty of imperial 
tradition, whose conquest had always been a god of the great caliphs. 
Now a new Muslim state had accomplished the impossible, and conse¬ 
quently Mehmed 11 received great aedaim and respect throughout the 
East 

To the Ottomans it was the conquest of the natural capital and center 
of their rtate. Since the time of Eayedd 1 its tncorporation in the state 
had been a logical and necessary step, but it had been long in coming. 
Its acquisition served as the keystone in creating the Ottoman Empire. 
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CONSOLIDA-riON OF THE EMPtftE 

B eydnd taldog ConstaJilinopl'e Mehmed II ^ ^ways called Ffl/ift 
(The Conqueror) by his subjects, extended the periphery of 
his empire only moderately^ Campaigns and wars were scheduled al¬ 
most every yeatp but in the main they csmsolidated the Ottoman pos¬ 
sessions, rounded out frontiers^ and l^lt the empire. Operations were 
conducted in the Balkans and Asia Minor and from Venic?e and south¬ 
ern Italy to Iran and the Crimea. Affairs and relations with any one 
area always Involved those of others; and Mehmed never was able to 
isolate his many international and domestic problems to deal with one 
at a bjne. Moreover, Venetian envoys were plotting at every coiurt to 
swell the number of his enemi^ and bring his downfalL 
Ottoman campaigns^, colonization, aod government had been pro€?eed- 
ing in the Balkans for a century. None the less, Ottoman rule was stiU 
not effective in several regions, and many provinces which were tied to 
the Ottomaiis by a kind of vassalage or aliiance were not integrated 
units of the state. Bosnia and Serbia remained under local rulers wbo 
were subservient to the sultans^ Whenever opportunity arosej rebellioo 
was in the air. Mehmed set his campaign in 145G for the stronghold of 
Belgrade hoping that its fall would give him a tighter grip 00 central 
and lower Danube regions and lessen the danger of Serbian revolt. 

The heroic effort failed, however, just as the walls were breached and 
as victory seemed in his gyasp. Since vast quantities of munitions, es¬ 
pecially cannon^ were abandoned in the hasty retreat, no major cam¬ 
paign could be undertaken anywhere the following year. Instead^ color¬ 
ful festivities to celebrate the circumclsiEni of his two older sons, B 4 ye- 
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zid and were amnged in Edime; distinguished visitors and 

envoys froim many counbries attended. Pressure on the how¬ 

ever, was inaijitained continuously. In the nejtl decade Serbia and 
Bosnia were subjected to Ottoman rule and organized as regular im¬ 
perial provinces; whde WaUachiB and Moldavia were forc^ to be¬ 
come alUes. Skanderbeg was checked in Albania, and the fortresses 
of Eibasin^ Kroia, and Skodra taken. After Skanderbeg s death in 1478 
.Albania and Herzegovina became provinces of the empire. Greece and 
the Peloponnesus, except for a few Venetian ports of eat) such as Coron 
and Modon, were conquered, and some of the Lands were parceled 
out as fiefs. 

In .Asia Minor Mehmed also pursued a vigorous palic\\ The most re¬ 
sistant foe had always been the KaramEn dynasty. In 1464 Mehmed di¬ 
rected a large force against them, and in 1466 at the Battle of Larenda 
Xaraman opposition w'as broken. Later Cilicia was acquired; aud as his 
reign closed Mehmed became involved in family quarrels of the Dhu- 
al-Kadr of DiyarLsakir. The entire Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor 
was now in Ottoman hands. 

Since Istanbul and the Straits were now Ottoman, Mehmed moved 
eastward, hoping to cwntirol the Black Sea shores. Sinop w^ith its adja¬ 
cent copper resources was taken from the last of the Isfcndiyar, w^ho re¬ 
ed vecl Eefs in Europe. That same year (1461 w^ith the co-cpration of 
the navy from Gallipoli, Mehmed forced the surrender of the Greek 
emperor of Trebizond, thus obliterating the last remnant of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. 

These activities led the Ottomans into coniict with Ak Koyunlu^ w ho 
dominated Iran, Armenia, and eastern Asia Minor. Venetian amhassu- 
dors traveled to the court of Uzun Hasan at Tabriz sn-d encouraged wttt 
agfliost Mehmed, Although Venice was concerned with Eastern, trade, 
the main consideration was to lessen Ottoman pressure upon Venice 
and her European terrilor)'. Mehmed coilecte<i a mighty army includ- 
ing his two Sons, Mustafa and Bayezid, his grand vizfr, and Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha, a burly general who had risen from the ranks of the 
ordinary janissaries. He defeated Uzuii Hasan in 1473 near Erzinjati in 
eastern Asia Minor. Next the Crimea, which was ruled by Turkish 
kirans. came under Ottoman aegis, &nd the important commercial city 
of tCada (the rnodem Feodosiya) on the Straits between the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azov was taken from thy Genoese. Except for the coast 
between the Crimea and the Danube^ the Black Sea was now an Otto¬ 
man lake. 

Although Venetian envoys professed friendship for Mehmed, conflict 
between Venice and the Ottoman Empire was almost inevitable. To in- 
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sure control of (he Aegean coast of Anatolia and safeguard Ottoman 
ventures into the Morcsi it was necessary to incorporate into the empire 
the Aegean islands, particularly Chios, Lemnos, Lesbos (Mytilenc}, 
and Euboea (Negropontc}. This was partinilaily important since 
Venetians and pirates used these Islands and their numerous harbors as 
bases to harry the Ottoman coast and hold up trade, hfehmeds fleet, 
dterefore, captured these islands along with Cephalonia in the Ionian 
Islands; and for fifteen years (1^63-1478) he was at war sporadically 
widi Venice, Pressure on Venetian outposts along the Dalmatian coast 
was constant, and ghazis from Albama and Bosnia hept alarms sounding 
on St. Mark's Square. In 1477 Ottoman raiders overran Friuli and de¬ 
scended to the Italian plain north of Venice. At night Venetian senators 
from the rooF of St. xMark’s could see Ottoman camp Eres and burning 
villages as far as the hanks of the Piave, When autumn came the Ot¬ 
tomans returned home kidfat with booty. Venice concluded peace with 
Mehtned and rerogntzed his island acquisitions. 

In 1480 an Ottoman army under Cedik Ahmed Pasha crossed the 
Adriatic from Epirus and took Otranto on the heel of the Italian penin¬ 
sula, thus establishing a bridgehead for the conquest of Italy. Cedik 
Ahmed wintered there; hut upon Mehmed's sudden death in May. 
1481 the mpedition to Otranto was withdrawn, newr to be launched 
again. Simultaneously £1480) Mesib Paslia led an tmsuccessful attack 
upon the Kni^ils of St. John on the Island of Rhodes. In the spring of 
1481 Mehmed gathered an army in Anatolia, but he died suddenly in 
camp in May before he or his line of march had dismiged his destina¬ 
tion. The conqueror was dead. Bells pealed in Europe when the news 
arrived. Secrecy was maintained in the Ottoman Empire until a sue- 
Mjssor could mount the throne. There was no doubt anywhere but that 
a great man had died. 

SETTLEMENT OF ISTANBUL 

When Constantinople fell in 1453 > ^ haLf^popiJated city at 

mo^t; it hacJ been depressed and dy^ng slo^'ly for jnore th^in two ceii- 
turics, Tbo city never recovered frotn the devastation wrought by the 
Fourth Crusade; and since the Erst Ottoinan ctossing to Europe g^duaJ 
economic strangulation had reduced the population. Many buildings 
were empty and in various stages oi dceay» From the very outset 
Mehmed was concerned with repopulating the city. For tw'cn^' days 
he tarried in Istanbul, freeing many prisoners allocated to him, en¬ 
couraging others to remain, and exempting many from taxation for 
various lengths of time. The Christian population was never subjected 
to the dccs/urme/i. In almost every conquest in later years inhabitants 
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of this town and that were oidered to move to Istanbul^ frequently 
settling old v: 9 icwt districts and giving tbeir names to sections of the 
city such as Aksaray and Earaman. 

When Mehmed “Fatih" entered the city, he kamed that the patriarch 
was dead. Appreciatiiig the need for the election of a new patriarch 
and understanding the security and stabUity that sudi a move would 
the Greek community of Istanbu]^ Fatih indicated conBdence to 
George Scolarius, who had long been popular with the Greeks of the 
city and in disfavor with the last Byzantine emperor because he 
headed the antj-Bomao faction. Ehily elecledL, Scolaiius took the name 
Gennadius- Mehmed feted him^ recogui^a^ him as patriarch and leader 
of the Chrlstiaos in fstanbuh ^and ordered the vizir and oncers to ac¬ 
cord him proper respect. GennadJus was aJso charged with responsi¬ 
bility for the obedience, conduct, and life of the Greek people and their 
relationship to the Ottoman govemment. Thus^ in many ways Creek 
Christians were eni^ouraged to reside in Istanbu] and allowed to live 
according to their own ways and laws as long as they did oot infringe 
upon or come into conflict with the administration of the govemment 
and the lives of Muslim subjects. 

Public buildings w'ere reserved for the state, and many churches were 
converted into mosques. The outstanding example was Justinians 
great church Hagla Sophia which became the Muslim Aya Sofya^ Since 
the decline in popuLabon had left many empty church^ and chapels^ 
the conversloti of the churches worked little hardship upon the Greek 
inhabitants. Another site was designated for the erection of a new 
mosque; and a series of surrounding structures, for schools, hospitals, 
and poor relief. The new mosque was badly damaged by an earthquake 
in the eighteenth century, and the present Fahh Mosque is of later 
construction and design. 

Fatih chose as his residence the Moimstcry of the Pantocrator in the 
old Forum of TheodosiuS;, the most populous part of the city und today 
the site of the University of Istanbul. Various additions were made to 
the monastery, which he occupied for about twelve years whenever in 
Istanbul. In 1459 be those a new spot for his quarters, and here in 1463 
was completed a new palace which remained the chief domicile of 
sultans until the nineteenth century. The old palace, Eski Saray, be¬ 
came the abode of the harem until the time of Suleiman 1 ; thereafter 
for three centuries it was a home for wives, daughters, and harems of 
previous sultans. The new palace, Yeni Saray, was erected on the site 
o( the fortress of ancient Byzantium on the point of land between the 
Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmara. Facing the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, it was the most natural and beautiful spot in the city for 
an imperial residence. It was so^ C9<l!ed popularly Top Kapu Saray 
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{Canmn Cale Palace), because of the heavily fortified gate at the tip 
of the point of land^ The whole area enclosed: by walls w’as soon known 
everywhere by its Italian name, SeragUo; it was famed for its many 
splendid buildings and large number of inhabitants. Yet. Fatib passed 
winters, summers, and tnany seasons at the palace in Edime or at 
family lodges in Buisa, Demotika, and other cities of the empire. Edime 
remained the favorite summer headquarters of sultans until the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

THE PALACE SCHOOL 

In the years of Mehmeds reign full integration of the empire with 
governors for ail proviuoes appointed by the sultan ^ along with expan¬ 
sion of the state, its growing camplc?(ity, and diversity of population, 
augmented the need for trained personnel to operate the govemmentr 
Murad 11 had faced a similar problem and had resolved it by placing 
the most promising of his young slaves in the school beside his owm 
sons. Mehmed met the crisis by creating the Pakoe School of UtanbuL 
It was first established at the old palace, but was Later transferred to 
the Seraglio, where it maintained continuous operation uotil the twen¬ 
tieth centurv* Students, called pages, were entber selected after a most 
careful Screening from the boys of ten to fourteen years old among war 
captives or drafted from Christian provinces. At the Palace School they 
received a thorough secular education in languagest literature, mu¬ 
sic, law and theology, military sdence^ mathematics, philosophy, gov¬ 
ernmental administration, taxation, finance, physical training, personal 
conduct, sports, and manual training. Only the very best lasted through 
the ten to twelve rigorous years of the coursci those unable to continue 
drew goi^'CTumental positions commensurate to their ahilitics^ 

Graduates were appointed to administrative posts in various depart¬ 
ments of the government. They were pledged to secrecy about the 
school and life of the inner palace whesre they had Ih'ed for such a 
long time- The instructional stafi was drawn from the finest teachers in 
mosque schools of Bursa, Edime, and Istanbul aud from high adminis¬ 
trative offices of the government. Physique was considered important, 
weight-lifting and carrying heavy loads were practiced so that many 
developed the strength to carry seven or eight hundred pounds for as 
many paces. It was thought fitting that each shmildi team a trade in 
case that one should some day have to cam a living as a craftsman. All 
in all, a tremendous spirit was induced into the students> graduatt^s of 
the Palace School formed a firmly knit group that stood apart in their 
conduct and loyalty to the sultanship. Trained by one sultan, they often 
served his son or held the government together until a successor was 
determined. These “courtiers," as Western ohserveis and eni^uys termed 
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theiiftp wete reported to be more Djltured, more faultless in Ibelr cour¬ 
tesy, rmwe devoted to their master^ aod more skilled In their operatiap 
o£ the govexiunenE than the couiticts and advisers of any Western king 
or emperor. At the time of the great success, efficiency * and strength of 
the Ottoman government^ the entire system was based on merit- Merit 
atone brought appointment to government office and subsequent pro¬ 
motions and favors. When factors other than meril began to have 
weighty the government stagnated. 

BAYEZID ANB JEM 

Mehmed 11 left two sons, Bay^d, aged thuty^three, was governor 
of Amasyap the old ghazi center. Jem, aged twenty-dnej was governor 
of Konya, the former Se1|uk capital. Since .Amasya was eight days' ride 
from Istanbul whereas Konya was only fouTp the younger son had an 
advantage in obtaining control of the central administration- But the 
JanissarieSj the pages of the palace, and the government officials who 
were slaves of the sultan and graduates of the Palace School preferred 
Bayezid. hfehmed s last grand vhdr, however, belonged by birth to 
the old Muslim amtoci^cy of Anatolia and was partial to Jem. He tried 
to conceal FatihV death, secretly dispatched couriers to Jem^ and 
moved to isolate Istanbul until |em"s arrival. Howes^eip Mehm^'s death 
became knowiip whereupon the slave officials artd the janissan^ seized 
control, murdered the grand vizir, impaled his messengers to Jem+ and 
awaited Bayezid s appearance. They chose the latter because diey con¬ 
sidered his residence of tw^enty-five years or more at Amasya as wed¬ 
ding him to the ghazi tradition, of which they were fast beaming the 
heirs. Moreover, recognizing the so-eaUed Law of Fratricide^ Bayezid 
attached cleverly thifiugh marriages and political friendship several 
potent figures of the government hierarchy to his candidacy, Jem was 
supported by the conservative Muslim community of Asia Minor. His 
chief difficulty was his compamtive youth; EayezM for years had been 
gathering his party' for the eventual day, and Bayezid's eldest son was 
already^ with his preceptors, governor of Manisa. 

To break through the cordon of officers blocking the gate to the paJ- 
acOp Bayezid pledged a handsome gift of money to every janissary, de^ 
dared an amnesty for all plundering and crimes committed in the 
period of interregnum^ and most significantly agreed to appoint to the 
vizirship only men from the soldier-palacevsiave 

Jem with forces from Kaniman and Konya occupied Bue^ and chal¬ 
lenged Bayezid for the throne. Ccriik Ahmed was recalled from Otranto 
and with the army that Mehmcd had gathered defeated Jemp who fled 
to Egypt whence he made the holy pilgrimage to Mecca. Bayezid of- 
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fered him a princely income if he would live pcac^ully in |enisalem. 
but j™ returned in i^Sa and made a second vain attempt at the 
throne- Escaping to the protection oF the Knights of St. John of the 
Island of Rhodes, he was held in custody by them and used to obtain a 
favorable treaty of peace with the Ottomans^ Bayc^id agreed to pay 
40,000 ducats a year bs long as Jem remained in captivity. The Knights 
Subsequently fifKJved him to their castles in France, where he fell into 
the hands of Charles VJH- Later Jem was presented to the pope: and 
in 1494 Charles borrowed him frorn Pope Alexander VI, ostensibly to 
participate in a crusade against the Ottornans. jem, how^ever^ died of a 
fever in Naples early the next yeaTr His body was finally obtained by 
Bayezid and interred at Bum. 

WAfta OF BATEZID IE 

Between 14S2 and 1495 Bayezfd's fear of his brothers rehim some¬ 
what restrict^^ him in foreign activities. Yet, the organization of the 
Ottoman state was conditioned to aggressive e^tpansion. When cam¬ 
paigns were not In progress^ feudal sipahi, fanissarieSp and the court 
became uneasy. During these years, therefore^ a number of expeditions 
along the Dabnatian coast and into Hungary, Styria^ and Cannthia 
were undertaken. Although these raids were usually indecisive, they 
were rewarding m plunder. Akkerman ou the Black Sea at the mouth 
of the Dniester River was taken and Wallachia and Moldavia were 
Subdued. 

In this earlv^ period of Bayeiid s reign war broke out w ith the amluk 
Sultans of Egj'pt. Dynastic difficulties among the Dhu-al-Kadr involved 
Egyptians and Ottomans in a border dispute^ In 14^4 
asylum bad been given to Jem opKi war broke out. 

Despite six sizable campaigns wherein the Ottoman army aud fleet 
participated, Bayezid was nOt able to retain Adana ^ and his leaders 
Were captured repeatedly by the Mamluks. The peace concliidtd in 
1491 left EgJT*^ possession of the disputed border areas; but since 
Turkoman and non-OWoman forces in southern Anatolia w'cre sup- 
p^esse^l by Ottoman armies^ no difficulties appeared for two decades. 

Following Jem's death Bayezid pursued a more aggressiv^e policy^ in 
the w'est. The tempo of Ottoman raids along the Dalmatian coast in- 
creased; Sinop, Gallipoli^ Lepanto^ Valona, and Preveza rang with the 
noise of curpenters, coopers, and caulkers constructing war galleys and 
ships of all kinds. When war broke out with Venice in Ottomans 
took Modon and Coron in the Peloponnesus and defeated the Venetian 
fleet in a great sea engagement at Navanno. Peace was not concluded 
until Andrea Grilti and Bayezid's vizirs came to terms in 1503^ The war 
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further eclipsed Venetian power in Greece and the eastern MeditcT' 
ranean, and Ottoman sea power Ijecame strongly established. Thute^ 
after in Bayezid s reign contingents of the Ottoman ftavy raided m^cry 
Meditcffancan shore, and Ottoman admirals and captains followed the 
piittem of the old ghazi eor^rs. 

The end of the war with Venice marked the rise of a new figure on 
the Ottoman frontier. Shah Ismail of Iran kindled a religin-nalionaJ crp 
Chusiasm in the hreasta of the peoples of Iran and eastern Asia Minor. 
Cbiming descent from the Prophet Muhammad, AH, and ihe Seventh 
Imam on the paternal side and from Ak Kownlu Turks and Byzantine 
emperors on the other, IsmaU united Iranians, Turks, and h^erodoK 
followers of Ali in devotion to his mysticaJ being. IsmaU (often called 
the Great Sufi) b^me shah in 1502 and pronounced Shiism as the 
official doertrine of his realm. PoHticai agents—sufis and shaykhs— 
permeated .\sia Minor, eonccnirating in mountainous areas of the east, 
south, and southwest. Ismail's propaganda was elective in the provinces 
of Teke, Karaman, and Dhu-aUKadr^ and among the Warsak and Tor- 
gud tribes of the Taurus regions^ His Followeirs in Anatolia were called 
Kizitlwh ( red head) from the red hats which they wore. 

Muslims of the Ottoman Empire were not thfuoughly orthodox; 
Bayezid was a philosopher by nature and enough of a mystic that one 
nf his nicknames was Sufi; and the janissaries as well as Bayezid and 
many court officers belonged to the Bektashi dervish order which 
erstr^rtained many heretical creeds. De^ite or perhaps becaitse of 
these facts the Ottomans could not permit the subversive ideas nf a 
foreign monarch free rein within their state. Minor skirmishes occurred 
near Diyarhakir in 1502^ and Ismail protested that his followers were 
prevented from visiting him. Although envoys traveled back and forth,^ 
Bayezid kept Ismail's amha^dor isolated and under strict surveillance 
for fear the janissaries might be i^orrupted. Armies were assembled in 
150S and stationed in Anatolia to face Ismail in Harput and Diyarbakir, 
but no battle ensued. Difficulties arose in eastern Iran compelling Is¬ 
mail to transfer his attentionSp whertsas Bayezid had no taste for war 
because Ismail had so lUimy sympathizers. 

Shah Ismail's doctirnes, however, proved popular; and open rci'olt de¬ 
veloped in 1511 under the leadership of Karahiyik, an eastern shaykh 
using the pseudonym of Shah ICuli. Storting in Antalya and Teke, Shah 
Kuli besieged and took Konya^ seized Kutahya, Ottoman Anatolian 
army headquarters, and impaled the Ottoman commander-in-chief. An 
army including 4,000 janissaries under the grand vizir and three Ofto^ 
man princes caught Shah Kuh near Kayseri, where both he and the 
grand vizir felL Since the leader was gone, the heretics scattered and 
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the rebellious problem subsidedp only to come to a viokmf head a tcvi 
years later under Bayezid s successor. 

SELIm's SUCCESSfOX 

Since the end of the Venetian vvar Bayezid suffered poor health 
and was often carried on a stretcher so that the troops might see him. 
With each illness his sons and ginndsons became esceediogly nervous 
anti concerned about the future. Of his eight sons, only three remained 
in 1511.? Korkud at Manisa; Ahmed at Amasya; and Selims the young- 
estj at Trabzon. Each was jockeying for advantages and seeking 
favors and strategic appointments for Friends and sons. The janis¬ 
saries and the soldiers preferred Selim, since he the most energetic 
and devoted to warfare. Eayezid and the high officials advanced Ahmed 
as the solid administrator. The poctSp philosophers, and thcobgians 
supported Korkud; for he was one of them. 

From Trabzon Selim moved his forces to Kaffa. wlicrc his son Stilei- 
man was governor. Then w-ith the support of the khans of the Crimea 
he brought his army toward Edime. Assuaged with appointment over 
Semendra in the Balkans^ Selim held his hand for immediate action 
should Bayezid suddenly die as his French doctors were predicting. 
When Bayezid and his dose advisers began granting vast authority and 
prodigiaus sums of money to .Ahmed. Selim seized Edirne. Ba}'ezid 
ci>uld Rnd no officer to drive Selim from his prize. Meanwhile, to gain 
friends in Anatolia Ahmed had turned heretic and donned the rtsl hat 
of the Kizillwh. Upon this development the staunchly orthoda-r Baye- 
zid called Selim to Istanbul in 151a and abdicated in his favor, A 
month later Bayezid died while en route to retirement in the palace at 
Demf>tifca+ where he had been bom. 

For thlrtyKjne years Bayezid, a peace-loving* scholarly^ and contem¬ 
plative philosopher, gtrvemed the Otton^an Empire. Never attacking a 
neighboring state without provocation, he spent years in nrgatiizing 
the administration of the government for the w'ell-being of the state, 
an<! tncidc?Titly its inhabitonts. He look great interest in the Palace 
Schaol, often qufuing the students himself. Trade flourished- mer¬ 
chants From Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Ragusa thronged to Istan¬ 
bul. Bayezid was exceedingly tolerant of other religions, and more 
than 100,000 Jews came to Istanbuh Izmir, Edime, and SaJonica when 
they were driv-en from Spain m 149^. Yet, be was strict with Muslims. 
His fathers tmnrthadoz ways disturbed bitn, and one of Bayezid's first 
acts as sultan was to clear from the palace the pictures of his father and 
court offlcials painted by Gentile ^llini. He sold them in the bazaar, 

^lim I (nicknamed Yoouz, which means stem or ijiflcsc-ihle) gave a 
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munificent bonus to each soldier, as bad beoonw the etkstom in seevuing 
the throno. Bui he entered tlur place by a side gate in order not to bow 
openly to their demands. The facts were that he held only Rumdi 
with Istanbut, H!\hni>ed controlling most of Anatolia from his seat at 
Aioasya, When in the previous year Selim marched his amiy to Edime, 
,\hjned enreupied Bursa and camped not fitr from the Bonhams, He 
went back to Amasya only upon the insistenoe of Bayezid, who pointed 
out that Selim had returned to the Crimea and Kaffa. 

Vpon Selim s enthronement Ahmed sent his son to take Bursa. Selim 
instantly crossed to Asia and carried the attack against Ahmed, Ahmed 
resisted with political guile and force until the follo'A'ing springp when 
he was defeated and stiangled. Meanwhile five of Selim^s nephews and 
his brother Korkud were taken and strangled. Ahmed had obtained con¬ 
siderable support from the heretics of Anatolia who belonged to the 
Shiite sect that had participated In the rebellion of 1510 and 1511 
against Eayezid and had joined the camp of Shah Ismail of Iran before 
that. Selim decided to curb the growth of the sect, particu¬ 

larly as it was popular in the difiicult mountainous and frontier areas of 
Teke, Karaman, and Diyarbaldr, Late in 1513 Sehm stationed troops 
and agents in all parts of the empire. Lists of active heretics were 
drawn up, and at a given notice about 40^000 w^ere cut down. By 
txansportiTig others to EufopCp Selim hoped that he had settled the re¬ 
ligious problem of Asia Minor. 

W'AB ACAINST IRAN 

In this ferocious act Selim came face to face with the role of Shah 
Ismail in Asia Minor, Two of Ahmed's sons were at his court, and rnany 
people in Anatolia looked to Ismail as a holy saint. When, however^ he 
began to interfere in affairs of Dhu^aJ^Kadr^ and along Ottoman fron¬ 
tiers. Selim ac-ted. He stmt the fleet with his cofnmissaiint to Trabzon. 
And with Si^veral thousand janissarieSp the grand vizir, and feudal 
troops of Rumeli and Anatolia, supported by batteries of cannonp he 
marched eastward in quest of Shah Ismail. The latter scorched the 
earth as he retreated, and Selim s soldiers murmured as they were 
driven on. But Selim would not turn back. In August p 1514 at Chal- 
deran, northeast of Lake Van not far from the foot of Mt Ararat, Selim s 
cannon burned the tide. Ismail fled, even leaving his harem to be 
captured. 

Following the battle the Ottoman army captured Tabriz, Ismail's 
capital, where Selim expected to spend the winter. But the janissaries 
objected and returned to Istanbul. Selim, however, wintered at Amas¬ 
ya, from where he organized jicu' conquests of Diyarbakir, Kurdistan, 
north Iraq, and Syria east of the Euphrates. 
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THE CONQUEST OE EGYPT 

With Shah Ismail s defeat, Sdim began to use the title shah aid 
sometimes shahmshah (king of kings), or pdishah (father of kings)* 
More important, the balance of power among the three eastern Muslim 
states—Iran, Eg>pt, and the Ottomans—was fully upset in fa^ur of the 
last, Ismail wTote to Kansawh al-Ghawii, the Manduk sultan, for aid 
against Selim, In 1516 the Klaniluks, though feigning peace, marched 
into Syria in full force. Oltoman agents kept Selim well informed. 
As usiial Selim took the o^ensise, crushing the Klamluk army at Marj 
Dabik, north of Aleppo. Again it was a victory of artillery, muskets, 
bullets, and powder in the hands of a well-disciplined, wdl-paid, and 
welhsupplied army ovct swords^ spears, and bows and arrow's in the 
hands of an undisciplined, unpaid,, and disloyal motley force, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Beirut, and other cities opened their gates to the Ottomans. 
Ottoman governors were appointed everywhere,, but little else was 
changed. Tases continued to be farmed; the amirs of the Lelwinon 
mountains became only nominal vassals; and Jews and Christians were 
well treated. Tariffs were reduced from twenty' to five percent; pilgrim 
fees m Jerusalem were cut to an kisignlBcant sum; and Selim estab¬ 
lished an annual grant of 500 ducats to the Franciscau Brothers of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

By January^ 1517 Selim and his army were on the outskirts of Cairo, 
which they stormed and took after several days of Eghting. Selim was 
now Sill tan from the Danube to the cataracts of the Nile. Shah Ismail 
hastened to congratulate him on his new territories, and from c^'eiy side 
of the \tfddle East the Ottoman Empire was recognized as the domi¬ 
nant pOW'Cf, 

A quarter of n century earlier the Mamluk power had defeated the 
Ottomans in several campaigns over successive y'cars. Now Selim took 
their measure with little difficulty and captured the Mamiuk Empire 
in one campaign. Between these two events the Portuguese rounded 
Africa and cut the trade routes that passed through Syria and Egypt. 
The Mamluk govemment was impos'erishetl and ctiiild no longm meet 
its commitments or protect the state. Evidence of this condition be¬ 
gan to appear late in the reign of Bayezid H and progressed rapidly in 
the years before the conquest. Yet it is not certain that Selim would 
have attacked had not the Mamluk sultan attempted to iiUcrfere in 
Ottoman affairs with Iran. 

Back in Istanbul by midstjmmer 1518 after an absence of two yeara^ 
Selim faced the question of the Caliphate, \t Aleppo the puppet Ab- 
bosid Caliph al-Mutaw^akkil whom the Mamhiks brought along tm 
the expedition, fell into Sclim^s possession, Selim took the caliph to 
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Tstanbul, where he was charged with embc^ement of trust funds 
and confined to Ycdi Kuli—the stale prison. Much later^ in l5^3^ he was 
permitted to return to CairOp where he died. It has been daimed that 
he transferred his caUphal authority to the Ottoman ruling family be* 
fore he departed; and in later years the Ottoman suJtans based their 
use of the title of caliph and the exercise of its power on this incident. 

Id Selims long absence bis only soiip Suleiman, wielded power in 
Edimc; Piri Pasha^ the great admiraL, managed Istanbuh while Bursa 
was governed by Hersekoglu Ahmed Pashas several times grand vizir 
and cavalry oQieer under Mehmod 11 and Ba^'CZid IL Even under such 
able guidance the adairs of state suffered and the treasury was de¬ 
pleted. Selim remaitied in Edime and Istanbul^ straightening out ac¬ 
counts, collecting back taxes, and preparing a navy adequate for an ah 
tack upon Bhodes. However^ cancer struck him La the spring of 1500 
and he died tJiat autumOr 

SELIM 1 

Selim Yftvuz was a controversiaL figure, yunuz; means good, just, stem, 
inflexible^ ferocious; and he was all of those. He massacred 40^000 
heretics in his land. Vizirs and generals lost their heads at seemingly the 
slightest failure. A standard curse came to be; “May you bemme 
Selim's viziri” He was an excellent generalp a brilliant poet, and a skill¬ 
ful administrator. His court supported philosophers, historians, theolo¬ 
gians, and literary figures of many Iue^s. His tastes were simple; he 
read widely, slept little, and was uninterested in his harem. Some at¬ 
tributed his moods tO' an addiction to opium, but there is no assurance 
that he used the drug before eanceif troubled him. 

fn Selims brief reign of eight Ottoman territoiy increased 

greatly^—almost exclusively in Asia at the expense o( other Muslim 
states. Dominating the Middle East, the Ottoman Empire became the 
outstanding Muslim empire of the area, heir nf the medieval Umavvad 
and Abbasjd empires and rules- of the Muslim Holy Uinds. These ac¬ 
quisitions were a determining factor in the process of orientalizing the 
Ottoman Empire. Selim's sole male heir was his son, Suleiman, who 
reigned over the Ottomans for forty-six years. Longer than any hereto¬ 
fore among his forefathers, Suleiman s rule brought the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire and the life of its people to the pinnacle of power and luster. The 
fabric of society and the sources of power and wealth, however, were 
well fixed by the time of Selim’s death; and the eminence of Suleiman s 
period rested on the firm building of his ancestors. 
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tUK SULTAN 

/VI die head of the Ottoman Empire and at the pinnaole of the various 
LJt social strata stood the sultan. In the West his government was 
called "The SubHme Porte,'" presumably because edicts and declsioris 
emanated from die principal gate of the palace. The sultan's authority 
was derived from the military power which he oontrolkd, hrotn the 
reverence and obedience which his subjects ga%'e him, and from the 
constitutional position of caliph w^hich was held after Selim Ts conquest 
of Egypt 

All military power was under his command. Whether slaves, feudal 
cavalry; irregular infaotrj^ or sailors of the fieet, alJ were supposed to 
obey his orders. Not dial they always did! Feudal cavalry groups fre¬ 
quently went on unauthorized raids into Christian lands, often to the 
embarrassment of the sultan. On numerous occasions the army insisted 
upon abandoning long and arduous campaigns which look them From 
the pleasures of Edimc and Istanbul during winter months. And the 
^oissanes always dennancled bonuses and concessions from the sultan 
upon his accession to the throne. 

Neverthetess, the armed scAices were generally loyal, and certainly 
they were more obedient than shnilar forces in Western Europe were 
to thdr kings and emperors. Upholding the sultan was the long ghazi 
tradidon of his leadership; no other family possessed the prestige of 
the Ottoman dynasty. Moreover, the slave status of most of the offii?ers 
and the nature of their rearing gave the sultan such a hold over their 
lives that deviation from his wisl^ was lisky. 

Although Ottoman sultans avoided use of the title caliph, those fob 
lowing Selim 1 wkldcd the powers of that position. The sultan was 
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head of the J5lamic state, defender of the faith, and er-ecnitor of Sacred 
Law. Muslims rendered obedience to him. Indirectly Chiiitians did 
likewise^ since the sidtan appointed and invested the Creek patriarch 
and ordered church oMcials and laymen to obey him. 

In general Ottoinans followed the law and jurisprudence of Muslim 
Arabs. Four distinct bodies or sources of law existed. Foremost and 
supreme over the other three stocnl Sacred Law (Shoruih). (The Ot¬ 
toman interpretation of Sacred Law followed that of the orthodox 
Hanohte school.) Sultan^ judges^ and Jawy^ers were bound by Sacred 
Law+ and to ignore it invited disaster. Second stood Kanans, or pub¬ 
lished decrees of sultans^ which were either administrative in char¬ 
acter or suppLenientaiy to Sacred Law. Kanuns, for exampIe,^ dealt 
with intricate ceremonial law of the Ottoman government and with 
feudah niilitary, financial ertmlna]^ and police law. Last in the strata of 
law were Adet and Vrf^ Adet w^as customary law' as observed by Turks 
from time immemorial^ by Ottomans, and by peoples conquered by 
them. Thus, adet in Bosnia mi^t be different from adet in the Morca^ 
and both mi^t be different from adet in Ankara. Urf was the sover¬ 
eignty or will of the ruling sultan and might contravene adet. Kanuns 
ooiild change adet and urf and could annul or amend other kanuns. 
Sacred Law was inv-fobble. 

The great institutions of the stat€p established either by Sacred Law 
or kanuns, w'ere accepted as emanating from Cod or from the sultanas 
supreme will; m no sense were they considered to flow from the desires 
of the people. In examining governmental mstitutions of the empire, 
twti categories are disclosed: the BuUng Institution and the MusHni In- 
stitutioDi 

THE nULINC IMSTlTUTtON 

The Ruling Institutidn was composed of: the sultan and his family; 
officers of his household; executive officers of the government; the 
standing army made up of infantryg cavnlry, engineers^ artillerymen^ 
and sailors; boys and pages in training for these positions; and feudal 
lords and knights and their administrative officers^ The Muslim Insti¬ 
tution included educators, tbeotogions, officials of mosques and pious 
foundations^ lawyers, judges, and dervishes. War captives, tribute 
hoys, and renegades were invariably members of the former group. 
Members of the latter were always freeborn MusUms, although free¬ 
born Muslims were not necessarily excluded from the Ruling Insti- 
tiitionr Sons of Brst-generation Ottomans were freeborn MusIimSp but 
they usually served in the Ruling Institution; and many top-echelpfi 
bureaucrats and feudal lords were descended from old Ottoman Mus¬ 
lim families. 
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Technically, iiidi%idiials of the Buliag Ii>shtuhon with the excepHon 
of the feudatory' enjoyed membership in the sultun's court and wt^re ex¬ 
pected td be n part qf his retinue on ceremonial af?f:a£iom or in camp. 
More speeificaliy, the court cotuisted of the hajerUt the imide servicOp 
and the outside service. 

Until about there w^ere relatively few in the harern^ which was 
quartered in the Old Palace in Istanbul or in the palaces in Edime 
and Demotika. It included consorts of the sultan, female servants of the 
court, and girls in training. When the last reached the age of twenty'- 
five, thev w^ere married to court officers. The greatest lady of the harem 
was the sultans mother (mltono toltde/i); after her the mother of the 
sultan's first-bom son* and then mothers of other sons. Numbering 
about two hundred and guarded by forty black eunuchs^ the harem 
was tmrksferred to the Great Palace in 1540; the Old Palace housed 
elderly and retired women of the harem. 

Functionaries \vho took care of the suUan^s personal affairs comprised 
the inside service, which was divided into groups, chambeisip or 
halls: Inner (Boyal Bedchamber); Treasury; Commissariat; Great; 
and Small. Chief of the entire inside service was the General of the 
Gate, a white eunuch. He was invariably a high state dignitary, who 
served also as grand master of ceremonies for the palace-^ dire^ur-in^ 
chief of the Palace Schook and confidential agent of the sultan. Chief 
administrators of the halts; and their immediate assistants w^ere white 
eunuchs, who numbered about fifty' in the sixteenth century^ 

Aside from the white eunuchs, members of the halls were called pages 
and were young men chosen From the elite of the captives and tribute 
children. The Great and Small Halls were divisions of the Palace 
Schooh and pages in the other halls were serving a kind of post¬ 
graduate internship in administering affairs of the sultan and his palace. 
Once a page was promoted to a position outride the mner palace^ be 
never retnmedi and the tight-lipped silence on life in the inner court 
maintained through the years by ex-pages was remarkable. 

The outside service included learned associates of the sultan^ the 
kiteben service, the personal bodyguard, palacc-guardsp gardeners, 
tcnt-pitchciSn masters of the hunt, equemes, and officers of supply. The 
caliber of men and the inherent prestige associated with the various 
positions differed greatly. The learned associates of the sultan were 
members of the Muslim Institution^ coristituted bv the sultan's re¬ 
ligious teacher and adviser preachers, muezzirus, chanters;, readers, 
astrologers, physidans, and surgeons. The bcKlyguSird was drawTi from 
sons of high ofBcialSp choice graduates from the Inner service, and 
veteran janissaries—in all about four hundred men. Many palaec- 
guards were responsible officials and to that group belonged ambassa- 
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dors and eseoilinners, Othm tended the pUce gardens or rtiwed the 
suhan s caiques on BosphoriLS exclusions destined for the ordinary 

ranks of the janissaries frequently served as helpers in the outside si^- 
ice. 

The sultan s court with its three branches numbered in the neighbor* 
hexjd of ten thousand persons at the time of Suleiman 1 . Earlier Otto¬ 
man sultans lived more simply; several accounts of public cere¬ 
monies in mosques and other places report that it Wi'as dllBcult to dis* 
Hnguish the suUan from his attendants. Probably with the court of 
Murad 11 and certainly in that of Mehmed II, magnificence in cer^ 
mony appeared. After the conquest of Constantinople Mehmed 11 in¬ 
troduced into his bodyguard a company of one hundred halberdiers^ 
copied in arms* costumes, and manners from the By'zantine emperor's 
biKlyguard. By the middle of the sixteenth century rituals arwi functions 
of each section of the services became so elaborate and rigid that a Law 
of Ceremonies was drawn and observance of details involving proce* 
dure equaled in importance the fuHilHng of duties. 

Until the reign of Suleiman I the court and its personnel seldom 
trespassed upon the direct field of government and administration. 
The court served the personal needs of sultan and palace. Insofar as 
court officers and chamberlains had direct access to the sultan they 
could be influential persons whose favor was eagerly sought To have a 
friend highly placed at court w'os a precious asset. The administrators 
who ran the gov^emment were usuidly members of the Buling Insti- 
tution. From the fifteenth century on they were chiefly recruited from 
the tribute and captive children. At the top was the vizir, or chief 
minister; when later four ministers had the title of vizir, one was desig¬ 
nated first rizir, or under Suleiman I grand vuJr. The vizirs made up a 
councih or Divan, with whom the sultan conferred on matters of state. 
Other members of the Divan, often called vizirs, were: two kadiaskers, 
or chief judges—one for Anatolia and one for Ruiwli; two tiefterdars, 
or treasurers, again one each for Anatolia and Humeli; and the chief 
nishanft, or secretory of slate. Since judges were members of the Mus¬ 
lim Institution, their responsibilities will be described later. 

The two principal treasurers were charged with accounting for ail 
receipts and expenditures of the central government. Until the time of 
Mehmed 11 collection taxes was administered directly by the treas¬ 
ury, but difficulties and leakages in collections led to a sy.vtem of 
tax-farming. The Ottoman empire was greatly decentralized financiaily; 
provincial governments collected and spent their qwti funds; and the 
religious establishment w^os supported by revenues from properties 
granted as endowmcnls and not always hmneled through the tre^- 
ury. Total revenue for the central government In the 1500* has been 
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estimated fwm six to eight million ducats, a sum whidi compared 
fawmbly with jneomes of contemporary go^^Tfiments of Western 
Europe, The secretarj^ of state recorded all ordinances and comomnds 
of the sultan and his government, affijeing the seal of authority and the 
sultan's signature to ol^ciaL documents. 

The Divan met vrith the sultan for several hours every Saturday, Sun¬ 
day, Monday, and Tuesday to diseuss and decide aU matters of govern¬ 
ment. It was analogous to a nrKKlerD cabinet meeting but also had some 
resemblance to a supreme court. In fact, it served as a kind of union and 
capstone to the t^o branches of the Ottoman government. 

By tJic middle of the sixteenth century the core of the Ottoman army 
■HVas the janissary corps. The janissaries numbered over ten thousand 
in the sixteenth century. They vvere commanded by an x^ga (General) 
who was usually an officer trained in the palace, although sonietimcs 
he rose from the ranks like other janissary ofiiears. One hundred and 
fifty of the best bowmen formed the Sol^ik guard, which marched w'ith 
the sultan on a campaign^ other superior janissaries were regularly ad¬ 
vanced to other posts in the sultan s service. 

The regular cavalry, generally called SipaJd &j the P{trt€ to distin¬ 
guish it from the feudal cavalry or sipahi,. was drawn principally from 
the ordinary janissaries and the pages of the palace, A few of the 
feudal Cavalry, however, were rewarded with admission to the regular 
cav[ll^y^ One S|>ecial battalion was a kind of Eorcign Legioni consisting 
of non-Otloman TtirkSi. Kurds, Arabs, Christian renegades, and horse-^ 
men from sources outside the sultan's court. 

The Ottomans gave special attention to the technical services; and 
all European observers at that time marveled at the ^uipmcnt, food, 
transport, an<l roads provided for Ottoman armies. Most lm|Iortant 
were the artillery corps and ordnance services which cast cannon and 
n^niifactored gunpowder. These bmnchcii more thau any athcf 
brought victory after victory to Ottoman arms. 

Begiiu^ing with Murad II, the navy became an effective division of 
the armed services. Development of sea power advanced reign bv 
rdgn until under Selim I and Stilciman 1 the nav)^ applied its force in 
all comers of the Mediterranean, Ships were built at many different 
ports rom the Black Sea to (he Adriatic, Venetian master shipbuilders 
along with Creek and Turkish builders, frequently working by Euies 
at night, kept tlw navy m fighling trim. Commanded by the Knpudan 
Fasha, who ranked with the vizirs, the navy was manned by experi¬ 
enced senhiring men from North African coasts and the eastern Medi- 
tcrrancan area, 

ncL'ts of thrw Md four hundred ships, as Urge and es well armed 
as tiicjse of Spain, France, or Venice, \%'ere maintained at al] times, In 
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peaceful years Ottoman sea captains, many of them Creek or Italian 
renegades, sailed on their own responsibility and often turned to 
piracy against Christian Europe in much the same fashion as ghazis on 
land raided Carinthia and Styiia. 

One of the superior segments of the Ottoman army came from the 
provinces and from fief-holders- Whenever a campaign was announced, 
the governor of each province assembled the feudal cavalry, which un¬ 
til die end of the sixteenth century matched any cavalry of Western 
Europe. Each timor and zinmet holder canve with a predetermined 
number of knights in his entourage. They elected their own immedi¬ 
ate leaders, aJ^ough their provincial commander {s^njiikbeif) was an 
appointee of the sultan ( frequently after the time of Murad II a gradu¬ 
ate of the Palace School)^ Prior to the period of Suleiman 1 supreme 
command of the feudal cavalry rested on the shoulders of two generals 
—the Beylerbey of Anatolia and the Beylerbey of Riimeli. {At a later 
time additional beylerbeys were designated for areas such as Syria, 
Hungary, and Baghdad. } These two generals acted as vizirs, attended 
meetings of the Divan when coiivetiient, and commanded the wings of 
the army in battle. They re^varded the brav^e direetly %vith fiefs and 
meted out punishment to laggards. 

Other branches of the armed forces were the flfcinfis and the azabs. 
The former were irregular, unpaidp volxinteer cavalrymen w'ho an¬ 
swered the call to arms in hopes of booty or the gift of a fief for valor 
rendered in fighting on the frontier. w^ere similar to akiujis except 
they were foot soldicH. Usually on a militaiy campaign and in any 
battle iiJtinfir and were used as front-line troops to absorb the 

first shocks of contact with the enemy. 

THE MUSLIM INSTITUTION 

Parallel with the Ruling Institution stood the Muslim InstitutiQn. The 
sultan joined the two at the top, and they touched each other at almost 
every level in governmental and economic relations. FunrCllonallyt the 
Muslim Institution had three categories: religion, education, and law. 
An important facet of the Institution was its financial support. 

S ince Lslam has no prie^slhood, no clergy, and no monks, it has always 
been difficult to describe Muslim religious groups in Western terms. 
Teachers in all schools and oth^s who had passed through schools be¬ 
yond the primarv grades were classified as the learned (tfleina). Other 
purely religious members of the Muslim Institutioii were preachers^ 
mosque caretakers, muezzins, professional leaders of prayers in 
mosques^ dervishes, and Sharifs and Sayyids. Mosque endow'ments 
provided for regular attendants and leaders in mosque activities on a 
full-time basis. Dervishes were for Islam what monks., hermits, and 
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begging friars were for Christianity; they preached holy wars, spread 
heresies, and ted in emotional public demonstnitions. Skarifs and Say- 
yids traced their descent from Hasan and Husayn, grandsons of the 
Prophet, wore green tnrbansi, and had numerous personal preroga- 
tives. One was always the sultan's standard'beaier (mtr-ofeni) and 
ranked above all oiheers of the army. 

Every mosque, large and small, had a primary or reading schcwl, 
where pupils studied reading, writing. Arabic, and the Koran. Ad¬ 
vanced schools were called medresw/u (colleges) and taught grammar, 
logic; metaphysics, rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy. Advanced me- 
dressefis gave courstis in law and theology. Students in medivitehs 
were partially supported by religious endowments; those in law were 
completely suhsidiacd. Medre-tsehs were numerous throughout the em¬ 
pire. and in Istanbul every sizable mosque had one or more attached to 
It. Fatih’s mosque had eight; Suleiman's, five. iTiose who studied and 
finished a medresscli belonged to the learned class, and each stage 
was rigidly graded. A graduate received a degree, called Danishmeitii 
(Talisttuifi), and became qualified to teach in a primary school Fur¬ 
ther study raised the Dofitshmcnd holder to higher ratings which per¬ 
mitted him to be a professor in a medresseh or a jurist or judge. 

The learned who completed law courses of medresseh nsuallv re¬ 
ceived appointmCDts as a judge (kadi), as a legal counselor (uio/tj), 
or as an assistant in the oHicc ol one of these. In every city and large 
town the sultan appointed a judge who exercised juridical control over 
the surrounding territory. Slaves of the sultan, Sharifs, and Sayyids had 
their own judges and courts. In cases which did not concern Muslims 
foreigners and non-Muslims lived according to their own laws Sao- 
jakbeys, beylerbeys. and vizirs also administered justice in their courts 
except in cases involving Sacred Law. The hicraichy of judges was 
based on Eve carefully classified grades, and advancement proceeded 
from one gnide to another. 

At the top ol the system of judges were two kadittskers^nc for 
Europe and one for Asia—who nominated all judges of the empire 
Appeals progres^d from court to court, and sentences were executed 
by the civil authorities. Although each judge had a special title, all 
wm graeraUy referred to os fcndis, and molla was the title of resisect 

Amoved hv all ^ 


Associated with the judge of every city was a mufti who had finished 
the regular law course of a medre«eh and who was assigned to inler- 
pret ^cred Law for the judge and high government officials. An- 
pointed for life, the muftis remained private citizens; in legaJ atid iu- 
ndical matters they hod no initiative of action. When a iutbe or even 
a private citizen, was faced with a legal problem, he sut^itted the 
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question in to the mufti for legal opinion. The mufti examuired 

the law and gave his answer, a /etcff, which usually settled the case 
fot the judge or helped the private cilizcn in his pending lawsuit. In 
Istanbul the mufti ranked above the judges and since the sultan and 
vizirs might pose important questions vital to the life of the whole em¬ 
pire, he became a very significant official. Mehmed IT added to the 
muftts dignity by conferring upon him the title 
Leader of [slam. 

The Muslim Institution within the Ottoman Empire^ from the Shaykh 
a|-!slam and the sultan's personal Hoja (teacher) to the lowliest mih 
(tillage judge) and teacher in a mosque primary^ school welded the 
empire together under one type of educattaii and one body of law. 
Any hf uslim child^ if he studied hard and passed the various ezamina- 
tions, might rise in the ranks of the Institution, fust as fighting men and 
the sultans slaves advanced on merit in the Ruling Institiation. 

Poverty was no barrier in the Muslim Institution. Perhaps one third 
of the land of the empire was set aside as endowment for various re¬ 
ligious activities. These endowments^ or Dttkf, were gifts of sultans and 
piiV'atc indMduals for support of some specific mosque^ library, school, 
hospital, hndge, or fountain. The imperial treasury actually handled 
the funds; but the Shaykh al-lslam, the grand vizir, or an official close 
to the sultan was usually designated as trustee. The donor often stipu¬ 
lated in the deed of transfer that his own descendants should be ad¬ 
ministrators of the endowment- Slaves of the sultan fouild this method 
a convenience in providing perpetual and inalienable income for their 
sons and descendants. Furthermore, since official members of (he Mus¬ 
lim Institution were exempt from taxation and since their properties 
were not subject to confiscation^ fnnulies of the Muslim Institution had 
many financial adv'ajitag^:^ and formed a hind of privileged class. 

N O ev - M U 5 L I hi SUBJECTS 

Following the arrival of Muslim nfentfl in the Ottoman stale at the 
time of Sultan Orhan, Ottomans grew tolerant of non-Musbms in the 
fashion of the older Musliin world. ChnsHan and JcwiUi groups were 
given their religious and cultural freedom; many Balkan communities 
preferred such autonomy under the Ottomans to religious and cultural 
resliiclions and persecutions suffcM^ under Hungarian and Hapsburg 
rule. 

When the settlement of Istanbul ^vjis made in 1453, Mehmed Ih in 
reragnlzlng the election of Cennadius fls patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church, pursued the custom of Byzantine emperors in confirming the 
election of patriarchs. He also acknowledged the practice, already well 
established Ln the Ottoman state, of permitting Christians to retain the 
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indcpcrtdpnce of iheir religious corntnunity. LilccMiise, Metuned ll rec¬ 
ognized Jewish and Aimeoian Gregorian eomniniiities- 

These three separate religions groups were called which 

meant "a coitnnuiuty or nation of people with a particular religion 
withiD the Ottonaan Empire " Each niifJcf or nation had the legal right 
to use Its own Unguage, develop its own religious, cuUuml, and edu¬ 
cational institutional collect taxes and render them to the imperial 
treasury^ and maintain courts for trying members of the nation in all 
cases except those involving public security and crime, ^ch mUlet tu=id 
a leader who w'fts responsible to the sultan for the payment of taxes 
from the and for the good behavior and loyalty of members of 

his community. To some degree^ therefore, these three nUtleh stood 
alongside the Ruling and the Muslim institutions to which Ottomans 
belong, 

Fiutber paralleling these Institutions and subject nations as part of 
the empire were grou^ of foreigners, chieSy merchants residing in 
Istanbul. Each group bved under provisions of a formal treaty drawn 
up betiA^een the sultan and the foreign atithority. Even Rayczid h 
Nfehmed 1 , ^ind Murad II had agreemerits with Ragusa, Venice^ and 
Genoa, Mehmcd 11 , Bayczid II, and Selim 1 had regular treaties with 
Ragusa, Hungary, Genoa. Milan, Venice, Florence, the Pope, Naples, 
and the Knights of St John on the Island of Rhodes. Suleiman 1 bad 
one with France. 

The general tenor of these treaties was exempliBed in the Treaty of 
1503 betw^ecn Bayezid 11 and Venice, Among othar things, the sultan 
agreed that a Venetian consul (baUo) might come to Istanbul with his 
family and reside there for three years. Although Venetians could live 
in certain designated cities of the empire for one year and although the 
sultan ag^^eed to be reasonable in extending tbeir residence, diej' could 
travel about only with the consul s permission. The consul should settle 
all e ase's and disputes Ik! ween Venetians; and Venetian testimony w^as 
recognized as valid in courts of Christian and Jewish Ottoman sub^ 
jects. In criminal cases Veneliaos were guaranteed justice in regular 
Ottoman courts. That same year in a similar treaty with ihe King of 
Hungary, an article provided that commercial clauses would l>e valid 
for subjects of certain other states, including the Holy Romfin Empire, 
France, England, Spain, Portiigal, and Poland, upon proper ratiBca- 
lion of the trea ty by the king of the respective stale. 

These treaties recognizing certain rights and obligations for European 
residents in the Ottoman Empire were based on the assumption that 
since Christians could not avaU themselves of Muslim Sacred Uw they 
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vv'Diild hav« to Live by their owti Cbristiazi laws. However, in later 
years when the b;ilance of power betw^een Western Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire shifted to favor the former^ such airongemeuts 
^’volvcd into the famous Capitulatory Treaties, which gav'e natiomils of 
other governments an apprent privileged positiof) ui the Ottotnaa 
Empire and frequently allowed foreign governments untold infiuence 
over vital policies of the Sublime Porte, 
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5UL.E1MAN I 

T he govemmeDtof the Ottoman Empire was so well organized, regu¬ 
lated, and staffed under Mehmed II, Bayezid TI, and Selkn I and 
the number of intelligent, trained^ and disciplined officers, pages> and 
Students in the palace was so great that the gevernment could junction 
weU without much direction from the sultan. And since Selim I left 
only one son^ the transfer of authority in 1520 generated no stress and 
no factious activities at the Porte, His son, Suleiman^ moreover^ was 
bom in the year a jt 9™i the opening year of the tenth century of 
Islam, and was the tenth of his dynasty. Because of these poirtentouLS 
beginnings his subjects believed that he was destined to rule over a 
great part of the world, 

in this favorable setting the youthful Suleiman appeared as a mag¬ 
nificent sovereign, certainly the matcli of his equally youthful contem¬ 
poraries Charles V, Francis I, and Henry VIU. Suieiinaii reigned for 
forty-sia yean. During those years the Ottoman Empire, built on solid 
foundations by his pi^ecessurs, reached its height in poi^er, wealth, 
and brilUance. Accordingly, Suleiman, called 'The Maguificffint" by 
Europeans and Konuru (The Lawgiver) by his own peopleii has been 
regarded as a majestic figure among the galaxy of dislingnished rulers 
of all ages. 

During the latter years of Bayezid IIs reign Suleiman, then a Sad of 
fifteen or SO, was assigned as governor of Bolu. But aft^ strong pren 
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tests by bis uncle Ahmed he was transferxed to Kaffa in the Crimea, 
where his mother, daughter of a TmXm khan, was reared After his 
father seized the throne Suleimaui was called to govern Istanbul, while 
Selim fought against brothers and nephews in Asia Minor. Suleimaji 
governed Edime again during his father's long wars in Iran and Egypt. 
Only upon Selim's return to Istanbul in 15 ly was Suleiman sent to rule 
the province around Manisa in western Anatolia. ThtrSp Suleiman at¬ 
tended the pages' school Ln Istanbul and resided for more than five 
yean at the palaces of IstanhuJ and Edime. In addition, he had neai^ 
sis years of experience as provindal governor, surrounded by teachers, 
advisers, and graduates of the famous Palace School. No prince of his 
time had better training or more practical preparation for the respon¬ 
sibility of ruling a great empire. He was a reCned gentleman of the 
Renaissance, 

BELCRAD AND RHODES 

Suleiman passed the first winter of his reign becoming acquainted 
with his elevated position; and since Piri Pasha continued as grand 
vizir^ no sharp break in governmental personnel occurred. When spring 
came Suleiman met the demand for action by choosing Belgrad for 
the campaign of i5ii. At Sofia he gathered his army and supplieSp in¬ 
cluding three thousand camels carrying ammunition and thirty thou¬ 
sand laden with grain. Ten thousand wagonloads of grain were requi¬ 
sitioned locally, and three hundred cannon were brought up the Dan¬ 
ube from IstanbuL 

Little opposition was expected from Europe. Charles V was not only 
busily engaged preparing for war against Francis I but also deeply in¬ 
volved with Luther and imperial problems, whereas the cream of Hun¬ 
garian nobility was at Bratislava celebrating the marriage of King 
Louis to Mary of Hapsburg, Charles Vs sister. Nevertheless, Bdgrad 
offered a valiant defensfip its garrison holding out for three weeks. Ot¬ 
toman cannonp implanted On an island in the DanubCp demolished a 
part of the inner fortress and ended all resistaiice late in August Many 
Serbs were transplanted to the outskirts of IstanbuL where the Belgrad 
Forest still remains as testimony to this important victory which opened 
the Hungarian plains and the upper Danube basin to the Ottomans. 

The following year Suleiman assembled his forces in Asia for the 
heralded attack upon the Island of Rhodes. Rhodes lay six miles off the 
coast of Asia Minor asbide the sea route hum Istanbul to Alexandria, 
and since the conquest of Egypt the Knights had continually harassed 
Ottoman trade. Ftequenlly Ottoman prisoners were slaughtered con- 
traty to the provisions of the treaty conchided with Bayezid tl. who re¬ 
garded the Knights as professional pirates and cutthroats. 
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Rhodes a highly fortified port, and hirge ccntingeiits of knights 
from many European comniadderies of the Order arrived to defend 
the citndel Venice sent her 6^ but fco protect Cyprus! Massing 300 
ships and 100^000 Suleiinan led the attack. It lasted Imcn July 
un^ December* Thousands of stone cannon balls of prodigkms size 
bombarded the walls^ and a few nidimentar>' explosive shells were 
hurled into the town. Effective attacks were laimdied in conjiuiftion 
with sapping and mining operations against the walls, but the cost to 
men on each side was bejond reason. Since Pope Adrian VPs finances 
and Charles victory that spring over Francis 1 precluded any aid 
from reaching the Knights, they surrendered on Christmas Day* 1522. 
They w^ere allowed to depart with aU mercenary soldiers and towns¬ 
men who desired to leave. Those who remained were unmolested, 
were guaranteed full eivU rights, and were freed from taxation for five 
years. 

StfLElMAN*^ COURT 

The fall of Rhodes and Belgrad consolidated fully into Ottoman 
hands the Middle East, or the Levant as it was called in the West. 
For the following three summers SuJeinian remained in Edime, istan- 
bul, or their environs enjoying peace- He loved the gardens of the 
palace, and one of his greatest pleasures was boating on the Eospboms 
and the Sea of Marmara. Frequently he would be rowed across to the 
Asiatic shore to walk in his gardens there. 

It w^as also during these years that a Russian slave girl named Khurrerri 
caught his fancy. Known generally to posterity as ^Roxelana," meaning 
“the Russian,” she scon captivat^ Suleiman completely, became his 
legal wife, and dominated him until her death in 1558. Suleimans 
mother ruled his harem until her death in 1533- after that date Rose- 
lana forced her way into political affairs. Her chief rival, Gulbahar, a 
Montenegrio slave girl and mother of Suleiman's oldest living son, 
Mustafa, departed to Manisa in 1534 in the company of her son when 
he was established there as govemor* Roselana bore Suleiman three 
children: Selim, Bayezid, and a daughter, Mibrimah. Suleiman had 
two other sons who grew to manhood: Mehmed, who was older than 
Selim; and Jihangir, a hunchback. Competition in the harem for Sulei¬ 
man s affections and intense rivalry among the mothers for the advance¬ 
ment and protection of their sons brought dismay and affliction upon 
Suleiman and the government in later days. 

At this same time Piri Pasha, the grand vtstir^ retired on a handsome 
pension, and Suleiman advanced to the grand vizirate his favorite 
and boon companion, Ibrahim. Ibrahim wos the son of a Greek sailor 
of Parga on the Adriatic coast. He was captured by pirates and sold 
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to a tady of Montsa, who gave her slaw an excclUnt education. As a 
prince in Manisa, Suleiman recognized Ihiahtm s taJsotSi enj,oj ed his 
playing on the violin, and brought him to Istanbul aj chief faloonar 
and bead of the pages of the Inner (Royal Bed) Chamber. Instead of 
advancing the second vizir who fully eapectod the promotion because 
of his meritorious conduct dunng the siege of Rhodes, Suleiman ap- 
pointed the youthful Ibrahim to the post vacated hy Piri Pasha, and 
also to the office of Beylerbey of Rumeli. For the following thirteen 
years Ibrahim governed the empire, year hy year relieving Suleiman 
of more of the tiresome duties of niling, He even took the title of 
Seiiasker-Sultan (Comniaoder*in*chief of the .Armies with the power 
of Sultan), He dined with Suleiman, was with him at all hours, and 
even slept in the sultan's apartments. Between 15^3 and 1536 no policy 
of state was reached without Ibrahim's consideration and approval, 

Unfortunately, Ibrahim's rapid advancement to chief of the Royal 
Bedchamber and then to grand vizir ran counter to the system of pro¬ 
motions based oo merit and service. There could be no question but 
that Ibrahim was a brilliant and successful administrator and adviser. 
Still, others who proved their abilities through service were passed over 
hy the sultan’s personal favorite. Thus, early in Suleinian's roig?i the 
personalities of Roielana aod Ibrahim and their roles at the palace 
sowed the seeds of harem Lnliuence and personal favoritism which 
proved SO disastrous in succeeding centuries. 

The first demonstration of Ibrahim’s genius came in Egjqit. Tlie sec¬ 
ond vizir in 1523 asked and received as a consolation the governorship 
of Egypt Within months after his arrival in Cairo he was deeply in¬ 
volved in treason and was murdered in his bath by loyal Ottomans. 
Other rm-olts by Arab tribes and Mamluks led Suleiman to commission 
Ibrahim to go to Egypt for si* months to inaugurate a more stable 
i'0gimp_ Finances, administiation, law, and trade procedures were thor¬ 
oughly overhaul^ The Ottoman pasha was also given more responsi¬ 
bility, although landholders still had direct access to the sultan and con¬ 
siderable local autonomy. The arrangement cleverly tied Ottoman au¬ 
thority to Egyptian independence, producing a system that worked for 
nearly four centuries, 

THE SIECE OF VIENNA 

But the janissaries and palace troops grew restless under the long in¬ 
activity and the paucity of booty which Suleiman’s repose enforced 
upon ^m. Stringent measures in 15*5 along with a few well-placed 
executions were required to quell a janissary' riot that could easily have 
grown into a serious rebellion. Immediately, preparations for a major 
campaign were unfurled. Following the disastrous Battle of Pavia in 
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French begged Suleiinan to [oin m a war against Charles V. 
AM sun^rRier Suleiinaiii and his 'vizfrs debated whether a campaign up 
the Danube beyond Belgrad or one into Transylvafini would be bet¬ 
ter. 

In Aprib the choice feU on the forrwer. And Suleiman, Ibrahimp 
and other vizirs set out from listanbul with 100,000 nven and several 
hundred cannon. In July Feterwardein was laien by Ibrahim. Earlv in 
August the Ottomans crossed the Orava unmolested at Osijek and 
moved toward Mohacs. where a crushing victory opened all of Hun^ 
gary* Early in September Buda surrendered to SuJeiman> and two wrecks 
later Pest on the east bank of the Danube was burned, T^e following 
day Snleiman and his army began the long trek homeward, reaching 
Istanbul in the middle of November. 

But the expedition into Hungary-, even with Its exciting battles^ ended 
only as a magnified raid. Suleiman did not possess adequate manpower 
to garrison such distant cities as Budapest and Mohacs. No lands were 
handed out as fiefs to Ottoman officers; and Hungary remamed a po- 
litical vacuum, John Zapolya, Duke of Transylvania, occupied Buda¬ 
pest and was crowned king d Hungary, However, Ferdinand of Haps^ 
burg. Archduke of Austria, defeated Zapolya at Tokay in 1527 and be¬ 
came Hungarian king. 


In desperation Znpolya lumed to the Ottonutns. Through the suave 
diplomacy of the Veitctian-Oitoman Ludovico Gritti, Ibrahims busL 
ness partner, Suleiman moved in 1529 to punish Ferdiimnd bv ousting 
the Austrians from Hungary. Not until the middle of May did the army 
iMve Istanbul, and drenching and continuous rains impeded its march. 
The Wger cannon %vere abandoned along the way. Mohacs was reached 
only in mid-August; Budapest, a mondi latc-r. Soon afterward flfcioii* 
j«netrat«l into Austria like swarms of locusts, and the attack upon 
Vienna opened on September agth. Although Ferdinand had all sum¬ 
mer to meet tile threat, forces to defend Vienna assembled less than a 
week before the siege began. 

Mining operations, assaults, coumermining, and sorties raged day 
aftn day. On October la, 1529 mines seriously damaged the Wiills, 
and mlantry attacks almost succeeded. Both sides grew wcarv. how¬ 
ever, and rni the fifteenth the Ottormiiis retired. To the defender of Vi¬ 
enna it seemftl miraculous; for Ih^ were on the point of surrender. In 

y ill / ^ griimbliog of the Janissaries, who 

wished to reach Edime and Istanbul before winter, Ferdinand, unable 
to pursue the retiring Ottomans, recognized Suleimans hold upon 
Hungary m a peace treaty in 1533, ‘ 

Vienna had not been taken by Suleiman because his communications 
were so extended that his forces could not be effective. Incessant rains 
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in the Balkans and in Austria made the long mardus arduous and the 
hauling of tJie heavy €diii>on which IcmV Be 1 g;rad almost impc^sibl^. 
The army left Istanbul only after the mud dii^ Late in April and in¬ 
sisted upon returning before the winter ruins began in December. 
Neither the janissaiies nor the feudal cavalry would campaign In the 
winter. Vienna was beyond Ottoman reach, although Christendopn 
failed to appreciate the full facts of the sultan's Umitabons. 

NAVAJ^ ACTIVITIES 

While Suleiman was engaged in Hungary C“ombating the Hapsburgs^ 
the French looked to him as a useful ally in their struggle against 
Charles V. Two French embassies reached Istanbul in both plead¬ 
ing for aid against the king of Spain, But the wily Francis called upon 
Suleiman only as a last stratagem in war against Charles- In 1530 he 
quickly dropped the Ottomans and co-operated with Charles against 
them, sending a dozen Freiich galleys with Andrea Dorta's fleet to at¬ 
tack Algerlar But again in 1535^ with the vagaries of political and diplo¬ 
matic fortunes, French envoys pursued Suleiman to the Caucasus to 
secure Ottoman aid against Charles. No commitments were made; but 
ambassadors were ecchauged on a more permanent basis, and in the 
following year a treaty was signed giving the French recognition and 
status similar to that accorded Venice and other Italian city'-states. for 
the residence and trade of their nationals in the Ottoman E^nplre. 

Relations with the French and llapsburgs inevitably' led the Otto¬ 
mans to extend their interests to the entire Mcditertaneanr Ottoman 
navies had existed before the fall of Constantinople and had g^wn in 
competence. Mchmed II was able in 1480 to support &n expedition 
aerc^ the Adriatic to the heel of Italy^ Under the great sea captain 
Kemal during the reigri of Bayezid IT Ottoman sea power became of 
age, control 1^ the eastern Meditcrrean, and repeatedly plimdered the 
shores of Spain. Under Suleiman the navy occupied and added much 
of North Africa to the empire. 

While Selim 1 w^as conquering Egypt, Amj Barborossa and his more 
famous brother Khair al-DIn appeared in Tunis to lead the fleets 
against Christian EuropCr Their father w^as an Ottoman liefhnldeT from 
Biimeli who settled on the Island of hCytilene following its conquest by 
Mehmed 11 ^ and they followed the sea-gha^i tradplion prevalent along 
that coast for more than two centuries. Mter retaking Algiers, Amj lost 
his life in an assault upon TlemCftir Tberetipou iChaii al-Diu^ who in¬ 
herited his brother's sobriquet Barbarossa^ setit word that he would 
consent to Selim's overlordship in exchange for aid and official pos^ition. 
Appointed Beylerbey of Algiers and North Africa with absolute au¬ 
thority' to rule those provinces and to raise and organwe a jauissary 
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army^ Baibaiotssq csercised Ottoman powt-r in the Medilenaj>ean until 
his death m 15415. His ships raked the coasts erf Spain and mamtained 
unceasing pressure upon Charles V. Baibarossa s meu were of all na- 
tianaLitlcs, thus truly Ottoman; but his personal bodyguard was com¬ 
posed exclusively of Spanish renegades. 

As a diveisinoary tactic in 1532 when Suleiman was campaigRiiig in 
Austria, Andrea Doria in a dashing raid with the Spanish retook Corod 
on the Peloponnesus, Two years later they evacuated this advanced 
position, because tbeir weakness did not permit a steady supply line 
and the possesion of Ceron w^as only a minor irritant to Ottoman sea 
power. Nevertheless, Suleiman summoned Khair al-Din to Istanbul, 
where with much Fanfare he was reappointed Beylerbey of Algiers and 
given a fleet of eighty-four ships, many of w'bich were built under his 
Supervision. He regarded himself a^ a veritable sea-gbazi, and on this 
occasion visited the tomb of Jclal ahDin Rumi in Konya to obtain the 
blessings of this patron saint of all ghazis. After ravaging the coast of 
southern Italy in a manner long remembered, Barb^ossa descended 
upon Bizerta and became master of Tunis. 

Such a victory' could not be left unchallenged. The following year 
Charles V and Andrea Doiia^ employing a large fleet and a powerful 
army, dislodged the Ottomans from Tunis. But Barbarossa scaped with 
a score of his ships to Algiers to piUage Minorca and the coast of Va¬ 
lencia. Thence he proceeded with his loot, which included six thoiisand 
prisoners and two rich Portuguese caravels, to Istanbul—where Sulei¬ 
man appointed him Kapudan Fasha and made him responsible for 
all activities. 

No important naval conquests graced the remainder of Suleiman^s 
reign. Spanish attacks upon Algiers were beaten off, and Ottoman sea 
captoins-ghazis-pirates raided and plundercfl from one end of the Medi¬ 
terranean to the other. They' visit^ the Canary Islands, and the Eng¬ 
lish ambassador in Spain complained to Queen Elizabeth in 1562 that 
North African pirates seized three English ships near Cadiz, making 
off with more than 100.000 ducats. After the treaty with France in 
1536 French ships frequently co-operated with Ottoman fleets in the 
western Mediterranean. In the winter of 1543 the harbor and town of 
Toulon were given over entirely to Barbarossa, his ships, and men; 
the inhahitants gladly nwved out to avoid iiupleasant incidents. After 
Khatr ah Din died in 1546 his role was admirably filled by Turgut 
(Dragut), Piale Pasha, Uluj Ali (a Calabrian by birth )> and Khair al- 
Oin s son tlosan. Tripoli was stormed and bc^came the headquarters of 
Turgut w ho was named its beylerbey. Tile strategic Island of Jerba off 
the eastern coast of Tunisia fell to Piale Pasha, who had sailed out to 
prevent Philip Us fleet from recovering Tripoli. 
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In 1565 Suleiman sent Piale ivith soo ships and a landing force of 
nearly 30,000 men lo lake the Island of Malta from the Knights of St. 
John whom he had driven ftonn Rhodes mrore than fort)- years eaurlier. 
After several months of costly and fruitless assaults upon the island 
fortresses, the Ottomans withdrew, Guriously* the Christian forces made 
no attempt to follow up thU failure. Ottoman supremacy upon the 
lifediterranean continued for many years after Suleiman s death. 

CAMPAIGNS 

On sev-eral occasions in the early years of Suleiman's reign there 
were difficulties with the shah of Iran. The Ottoman cotirt, being Sun¬ 
nite. looked with contempt upon the Shiites of the east. They aliO 
feared any successes of these heretics; for devotees lived in various 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. Although Selim I had beaten Shah Ismail 
and destroyed thousands of hercties in Anatolia^ liordcT chieftains in 
eastern Asia Minor v^acillated in their loyalty from Tabriz lo Istanbul 
and back lo Tabriz again as advantages shifted from one to the other. 
Such changing allegiance brought conflict between the Iw^o great em¬ 
pires and perpoluated minor border engagements. 

The first eastern campaign conducted personally by Suleiman was 
in 1534. Ibrahim led the advance contingents into Tabriz, Suleiman 
reaching the Iranian capital weeks later. Not being able to come to 
grips with Shah Tahmasp, they moved southward and captured Bagh¬ 
dad. There Suleimau passed the winter^ arranging the administration 
of this new addition to his empire. The sacred bones of the revered 
Muslim legalist and theologian Abu Hanifa were discovered, and Sulei¬ 
man constructed an appropriate shrine to the founder of the legal school 
followed by Ottoman courts. Suleiman then sacked and fired Tabriz, 
He returned to Istanbul early in 1536, having been gone for eighteen 
months- 

A decade later Shah Tahmasp s brother appeared at the Porte^ seek¬ 
ing help in □ bid for the Iranian throne, Suleiman left Istanbul in 1548, 
recaptured Tabriz, winterc^i in Aleppo, and spent all of 1549 pillaging 
cities and pursuing the elusive Tahmasp, who iwver dared risk a battle. 

Again, in 1553 Tahmasp. perhaps believing that the Ottomans were 
fully engaged in Europe, adopted an aggressive policy towards the 
Porte and seized Erzemm. Rustem Pasha, the grand vizir* headed a 
large army to halt the Iranians. The army, however, particularly the 
janissaries, disliked him; they be^n to mutter that if Suleiman were 
too old to lead them his eldest liviug son. Prince Mustafa, should, 
^gged on by Roxelana. who was plotting for the favored position for 
one of her sons, Suleiman look the field. Mustafa was summoned to 
meet his father at Ercgiit where three mules strangled him with a 
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bowstring at Stilciitian's comiuarid. Suleiman again wintered at Aleppo 
and spent IS54 in sgbjngatjng the lands east of the Euphrates. Recog¬ 
nizing, however, the Utility of trying to bold these eastern conquests, 
the Porte arranged a peace which allowed the Ottomans to retain Iraq, 
including Baghdadn and a port on the Persian Gulf. 

Suleiman nlso took an interest in developments in the Red Sea area 
and along the shores of the Arabian Sea. ^Iman, an ex-pirate, led an 
Ottoman force that plundered Yemen and Aden in "niirti-fcn 

years later an Ottoman admiral sailed from Suez^ installed loyal gov¬ 
ernors in Aden and Yemen, and then passed on to the Malabar coast, 
w'here he landed and unsuccessfully besieged Diu. Suleiman also found 
that the Portuguese blocked the exit from the Fersian GuU. in part 
nullifying his capture of Baghdad and Basrah. When the famous gc- 
ogrupher-sca captain, Piri Pasha, failed to oust the Portuguese from the 
Straits of Hormuz, he was beheaded for oowordict His successors were 
likewise unsuccessful in driving them from Hormuz. None the less the 
Ottomans retained control over die Persian Gulf, Aden^ Yemeop and 
the Red Sea. 

HUNGARY AGAIN 

Snleiman, like other rulers of his lime, had too many irons in the fire 
to press vigorously his eastern campaigns. In the latter half of his reign 
he became involved again in Hungary. HLs vassals quarreled contin^i- 
ally* so that in 1541 he led his army mto Hungary. He occupied Buda^ 
pest and for the first time merged Hungarv' directly into his empire. 
His officers were installed in all territories between the Danube and 
the Theiss. Some rwenty-five provinces were formed, each with a gov¬ 
ernor under the Beylerbey of Budapest (Ofen ), As always in the Otto¬ 
man state, the Magy^ar people continued to live and worship as they 
had in the post. 

Ferdinand of Austria tried to retaliate but bis siege of Budapest 
failed. He succeeded only in enticing Suleiman into a cnmfKtgn which 
extended the empire to include Gran and Stuhlweissenbtiig. Peace 
treaties were signal in 1547; each party retained the lands in his pos¬ 
session, and Austria paid a tribute of ^,000 ducats a year to the Forte. 
The Hapsburgs, however, violated the peace; and in 1552 Suleiman^s 
second vizir captured fortress after fortress and incorporated the Banat 
of Temesvrar into the empire. Only a minor fortress of Sziget in Htm- 
gaiy' remained. Busbccq, the not^^ commentator on Suleiman's court 
and the Imperial amlxissador at the PortCi arranged a renewal of the 
peace in 15161. 

Maximilian 11 succeeded his father^ Ferdinand, in 1564. He, t□o^ re^ 
fused to pay the tribute and attacked Ottoman territory. When gov- 
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emors clamored foi support in 1566. Suleiman sel forth on his seventh 
campaign into Hungary, He was over seventy years of age; and siiw 
he could no kmger ride a horse, be traveled in a carriage. Pomting for 
Erlan, the trtrops were deflected to reduce the fortress at Sziget, where 
a Croatian couirt had killed one of Suleiman's favorite officers. Situated 
on lowlands near the Danube, Sriget was surrounded by marslies and 
lakes. Dry weather, however, prevailed, and Sziget fell on the evening 
of September 5 with the explosion of a huge mine under the walls. 
That same night Suleiman died. Hungary was consolidated and Sulei¬ 
man expired at the fulEUnent of the compiest which had begun with the 
full of Bel grad in his first year of campaigning. 

Suleiman's FAMiLif and friends 

htehmed Sokolli. the grand vizir, kept Suleiman’s death a secret for 
over three weeks, while a messenger went to Kutahya to summon 
Selim to the succession. Suleiman had eight sons, but only one out¬ 
lived him. Three died as small children in the first years of his reign. 
Mehmed, who was Suleiman's favorite, died in 15^3 at the age of 
twenty-one. The fate of Mustafa, the son of Roxelana's chief rival, has 
already been narrated; and his brother, Jihangir the hunchback, com¬ 
mitted suicide upon learning of Mustafa's death. The remaining two, 
Selim and Bayezid, were Roielana's sons. Selim, the elder, dramk too 
much and wa^; given to intrigue. The soldiers preferred Bayszid, who 
resembled Suleiman and who was probably the choice trf Suleiman 
and Roxelana. 

Rivalrv between the two was intense, and each had a following at 
court. Selim and his friends employed every means to advance his 
power, even daring to risk forging and intercepting letters between 
Bavezid and his father. Especially after Rojelana's death m 1558, 
Selim’s fortunes were watched over by Rustem Pasha. The latter was 
the husband of Hoselana’s daughter Mihrimah, who had as much power 
over her father as her mother. Civil war between the two broke out in 
1559. Suleiman ordered the provincial governors in Asia Minor to give 
active support to Selim, who was then victorious in a battle neat 
Kouva. Bayezid asked to be forgiven, but the letter never reached his 
fath^. Fleeing to the court of Shah Tahmasp, Bayezid became the 
source of much diplomatic cofrespondeixc- Eventually on the pay¬ 
ment of 400,000 ducats he was turned over to Suleiman's agent, who 
executed him. Thus, when Suleiman died, there remained of his sans 
only Selim the Drunkard-^ fat, gay, and debauched person. 

Another unhappy personal incident of Suleiman's reign in volved his 
companion and grand vizir Ibrahim. After he was appointed to office 
in 1523. Suleiman grew to depend upon him for nearly every important 
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decision. Before Suleiman designated Khaix al-Din Barbajossa Bevler- 
bey of Algiers, Barbarossa had to proceed to Aleppo to secure ihc bless¬ 
ing and approval of tbr abim . For the first Irajilaii campaign Ibrahim 
was nam^ sertaslcer and at times appropriated the title "sultan*^ (one 
who conunands). Presumehly, SuleiniaD came to feel that Ibrahim was 
amassing too much power. One evening in 1536 Ibrahim dined as 
usual with Suleiman and retired for the night to his customary' place 
in SuleLmau’s apartments. The next morning his strangled body was 
found outside the palace. No reason was ever given. His immense 
wealth reverted to the crown as he was Sidelman^s slave. In later years 
Suleiman tried to avoid promoting officers too rapidJy or elevating 
them too obviously over the heads of their senJors. 

IMPERIAL PROBLEMS 

The relationship betw^een Suleiman and Ibrahim and its calamitous 
end w^ere symptomatic of the rapidly changing scene jn and about the 
government. The expansion into eastern Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
by Selim I was followed without much breathing space by Suleimaii's 
conquests iu Serbia^ Hungary, North Africa, and Mesopotamia. The 
result was that in two dec^ades the empire experienced an astonishing 
increment not only of power and w^e^th but also of responsibiJjties^ 

More and more provinces were created with a proportionate increase 
in the number of governors, judges, tax collectors^ and clerics- The 
janissary^ corps was doubled in size. Wealth poured into Istanbul; and 
high ofiScers of the court, personally interested in money even In the 
days of Murad II, adopted a life of sumptuous pomp aud splendor. 
To celebrate the circumcision of Mustafa, Mehmed, and Selim in the 
summer of 1530 high dignitaries gathered in Istanbul for festivities 
which lasted three weeks^ At their termination Suleiman asked Ibrahim 
which had been the more splendid affair, this fete or that of his mar¬ 
riage to SuleimanV sister. Ibrahim readily replied that the latter had 
been more august because at his wedding he had been honored by 
Suleiman, the noblest guest that one could expect! Each vizir had "a 
magnificent court of his own, modeled after that of his master. Each 
had his own slaves, whom he tramed and employed for his own in¬ 
terests. Ibrahim even established a school Mehmed SokolU, the grand 
vizir at the dmc of Suleimaii*s death, had become Sulein^ns slave 
when Iskendcr Chelebi, the chief treasurer, was executed and his 
profH^rty confiscated in 1534. Ay-as Pasha, Ibrahim's successor as grand 
vizir and a slave of Albanian origin, lived in the grand manner. At his 
death from the plague it was cryptically noted that there were forty 
cradles at one time at his palace and that he left lao childrenl 

As governmental administratian became vaster and more complex, 
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favoritisid, corruptitm, and intrigue mullipUed. iTie sittiatiou was 
abetted by the haphazard growth of Ottoman law and legal procedures. 
Suleiman, therefore^ uumerous new laws and revainped and 

codified old laws in a \ain attempt to regularize his adminisCratiop. On 
the basis of this legal activity he has been known in Ottoman history 
as Suleiman Kanuoi—the Lawgiver. Many Laws related to matters of 
InheritaDce, salary, mnk^ and ceremauy for officers of the Ruling In^ 
stitution. Market and guild regulations were rrtodifiedp ertminal laws 
w^ere developed: and in 153^2 a full Egyptian law code, ahnost a con¬ 
stitution, was BTTahgcd based on the decrees and settlements made by 
Ibrahim while he had been there in ^524^ ^ greatest colleo 

tipns of law-s was that fashioned in 1530 ftM" the feudal class to elLmioate 
confusion and end the growing corruption. The granting of all fiefs was 
changed from the hands of the beylerbey to those of the sultan. A sipahl 
or a prospective sipahi received a note from the beylorbc)^, but had to 
appear at the Porte to obtain his confirmation. 

Suleimans revenues were greater ihan tbo^ of any of his oontempcH 
raiy monarchs in Europe. Income was derived from many sources^ 
Since the Ottomans usually foUowed the customs which were pmcticed 
in a province before its conqtiesl, the sources varied from proviace to 
provincen Tithes on land, poll taxes, special taxes on Lands of non- 
Muslims, trade, animaU, produce, markets, mines, conBseadons, es¬ 
cheat, and booty annually brought Suleiman about twelve million 
ducats. {A ducat ki gold con tent was equal to $3.913.) It is hard to 
estimate what the relative purchasing power w^ould be for modem 
times, but there was no doubt about the power aiftd splendor which 
this income commanded. Es'cn so, Suleiman, hke each of the Europf^an 
monarchs^ was often hard pressed for funds^ and in his later years he 
forced gifts from his officers upon their appointment to a higher posi¬ 
tion^ a practice which unfortunately opened the door to venalit)'. 

SELIM If 

Throughout his reign of eight years Selini !1 retained his falhe/s last 
grand vizir, Mehmed Sokolli, who administered the government and 
might well be called the actual ruler. Selim W'as a truly gifted poet 
and surrounded biitiseif with men of literaiy' tastes and talents^ He was 
highly emotional and sensitive, hut liv'ed in the company of fawning 
courtiers and adventurers. Virtually afraid of his grand vizir, Selim 
respected him and other high officials of proven abQities. He always 
rose to greet Abu Sand, Shaykh al-lslam and author of many laws 
under Suleiman, and otherwise demonstrated esteem and affection for 
him. Yet, Selim was self-centered. He was unaware of how the court 
and the soldiers felt tow^ard him and was easily influenced by un- 
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scrupulous adventurers, irf which there was a goodly ntudber at the 
Porte. 

Since Mehmed SokoUi continued as grand viair throughout Scltm's 
reign and on into that of his successor, there was imj bre^ In govem- 
mentaj procedure or policy. There might hav^ been difficulty at the 
Onset Selim and his personal fiiends erred in not cpniprebending the 
power and fearlessness of the janissaries; and it first they decUn^ to 
give the customary accession donations to the soldim. Murmurs, de¬ 
mands.. and a show of force followed until Selim pmmlsed the money, 

The course of events pr(K?ccded as it had under Suleiman. Piale 
Pasha took the Island of Chios from the Genoese; Bosnian sipaM raided 
Camiola; ambassadors came and went; peace was signed with Austria 
and Poland; and Yemen was subjected. An ambitious project was 
undertaken in 1569; an officer was sent with ships and boops to Azov^, 
whence they departed to conquer Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga 
River. Engineers and excavators started digging a canal to connect the 
Don and the Volga at a point where they are only about thirty miles 
apart. The purpose w^as to enable ships and military supplies to he sent 
to the Caspian Sea and to support attacks upon hazi. The garxisan. at 
Astrakhan withstood the stomi, and Prince Serebinoff led an army 
which drove away the workmen on the canal. Thus, the enterprise was 
abandoned and peace between Muscovy and the Porte re^ablLshcd. 

SokolLi had a similaf dream of cutling a waterway across Sues, but 
affairs in Yenum and Arabia and then Selim s insistence upon wnr 
against Venice for the conquest of Cy'prus postponed the work. l.;ala 
Mustafa, Selim s adviser who had mtngiied and plotted so suc^cessfuliy 
to destroy Bayeznd, obtained command of the war against Venice, The 
B^'lcrbey of Anatolia and many governors were ordered to support 
him. Three naval contingents assisted when the attack began in 1570. 
The ports fell and the whole Island of Cyprus was subdued at heavy 
c^l by midsummer of 1571. Cyprus became a unified part of the em¬ 
pire; and Selim could now command the entire output of Cypriote 
wine of which he was so fond. 

The fall of Cyprus and the extraordinary' naval preparations of the 
Ottomans not only alamed Venice but mstigated the formation of a 
redoubtable naval league which included Spain, Venice, Savoy, the 
Pope, and the Knights of Malta. Commanded hy Don Juan of Austria, 
the Christian fleet met the Ottomans under the leadership of the 
Kapiidan Pasha at the Gulf of Lepanto in October, 1571. A furious 
battle erisned with the Ottomans losing aoo ships and many 
men- The allied fleets suffered less, and victory was theirs. To the Ot- 
tonwns and the East the Battle of Lepimto was a severe loss in a long 
senes of naval engagements. However, a new fleet was built that 
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winler iti the na^'al j’ards of GaUipoU and Jjtanbu]; and hy the spring 
of 1572 the Ottoman naval position was brgely repaired* To the Chris- 
tians. however, it seemed a nolahle victory; it gave them courage 
proved that the Ottomans were not invincihle upon the sea* Nevcrthe* 
less, they failed to follow up the victory, and their combined fleets 
were scattered. By spring of the following year it was too Ute* A new 
Ottoman navy was in belng- 

Peaoe between Venioe and the Porte was never officially broken, 
and in 1573 a new treaty was signed In which Venice not only recog¬ 
nized the loss of Cyprus but agreed to pay the Ottomans the cost of 
the war. Don Juan did, however, act to drive the Ottomans from the 
harbor and city of Tunis, part of which was occupied by Uluj Ali while 
the ocmquest of Cyprus was undens'ay. TJluj Ali, as Kapudan Pasha, re¬ 
turned in 1574 and was renamed Kilij *Ali. Tunis now ioined Algiers 
and Tripoli as Ottoman strongholds on the north shore of Africa and 
remain^ an Ottoman possession until the nineteenth centuiy'. 

Whether the decay and weakening of the Ottoman Empire M'ould 
have become noticeable under Selim had he lived longer is difficult to 
determine. In any case, late in 1574 Selim was inspecting a new bath 
at the palace; and to protect himself from any dampness of the fresh 
plaster drained an entire bottle of Cypriote wine. Being slightly un¬ 
steady, he fell on the damp floor and died a few days later from a brain 
conctission. His death, followed a year later by the assassination of 
Mehmed SolcoUi, terminated an era in Middle Eastern history. The 
glory of the empire and its augmentation soon turned into stagnation 
and decline. The powerful and dynamic Ottomau Empire rapidly gave 
way to the weak and corrupt state which the rising centralized mon¬ 
archies and nation states of Europe found so tempting. 

OTTOMAN ARCHITECTURE 

In this illustrious period of Ottoman history the most visible and last¬ 
ing evidence of its greatness and magnificence was the galaxy of ma¬ 
jestic mosques which still silhouette the skyline nf Istanbul from every 
quarter and every angle* Sultans, grand virirs, kapudan pashas, princes 
and princesses, ladies of the harem, and ctilidi,'^i$—all built impressive 
masques and tombs to memorialize themselves. Most of the prominent 
mosques of the empire, and of Istanbul in particular, date from the 
sixteenth century. A few Byzantine churches were converted at the 
time of the conquest or shortly thereafter, but of these only Hagin 
Sophia was outstanding. A few mosques were erected before the close 
of that century, but the score of great ones comprised a series which 
began with the Mosque of Sultan Bayezid 11 (completed about 1500), 
and ended with the Blue Mosque of Sultan .\bmed 1 (1617), 
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The simplest style and form, ejcempliBed in the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim 1 in Istanbul^ eonsisted of a plain square building carrying one 
large dome. Tlie transition between square and circle was accom¬ 
plished by flat and spbericaJ triangular pendentives. 

The second type of imperia] mosque was evolved in the Mosques of 
Bayezid 11 and Stileiman L These mosques showed that Ottoman 
architects studied Hagia Sophia^ saw its grandeur, and appreciated its 
solution of the problem of building an open square or rectangular struc¬ 
ture suitable for coogregational worship which was none the less cov¬ 
ered by a dome. In these two mosques^ the great rectangle was roofed 
by a large dome on spherical pendentives which effected the tnuisition 
from the dome to the four broad pointed arches rc^ng upon four piers. 
The dome was abutted longitudinally by semidomes fitted to their 
rectangles by pendentives or small semidoitics, which in Suleimaniyeh 
were anchored to their eomers by stalactite pendentives. The pendeu- 
lives conFused the eye so that the awkwardness was hidden, serving 
much the same function as the colored mosaics of the Byzantines. The 
strong buttresses in the lateral walls were admirably concealed by 
building external porches. In some detaib the influences of Italian 
Renaissance architecture were also evident. 

The architect Sinan was the master of the age and he contended that 
his Shahzade Mosque in memory of Suleiman^s son Mehmcd w^as the 
work of an apprenticci Suleiman s Mosque, the work of a journeyman, 
and Sultan Selim ils Mosque m Edime, the work of a master. In 
Shah^de Sinan presented a new' sh'le aimed at opening the entije 
edifice into one congregational kail so that every w-orsbipper could see 
the mihrab. The great Mosque of Sultan Ahm^ I followed the same 
principle and achieved its goal by replacing the small domes of the 
ktertiL aisle by one large semidome. "Hie central dome at Ahmed was 
supported by large circular piers. Upon entering Ahmed, one noticed 
immediately that the whole area was unified and that the central space 
was vaster than in Hagia Sophia, where the vision into the side aisles 
was partiaUy obtruded by arcades that led the imagination on 
and on quite indeBnitely to create an illmion of far greater space. 

At the Mosque of Sultan SeHm 11 in Edirne Sinan dev^eloped another 
tyqje of imperial mosque. The dome^ thirlv-one meters across, was 
supported by an octagon of arches, pendeotives of stalactite corbels, 
and eight sturdy paneled piers which Sinan called "elephant feet.'’ 
Again, as in Suleimaniyeh, the buttresses were hidden by external 
porches. 

The internal centers of the domes wctb usually decorated with flow¬ 
ered and calligraphic frescoes, and the wills were erahellished by 
panels of colored and veined marble or colored eeramic tiles. The Ot* 
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tonwn$ were more conscious of esthetic external lines and composi* 
tion than Byzantine builders, and this accounts for the evolution of the 
pencil-lilie minarets with their one, two, or three muezzin balconies 
which gave to the Istanbul horizon its splendor of dornts and sl<rnaer 
minarets^ 

OTTOMAN LITER ATUBB 

The sixteenth centur)^ Ittl io architectwal athievement; but it was 
also a brilliant period of Ottoman bterary activity. Suleiman had a 
strong historical feeting^ he craphasissed the parallelism of Mehmed II 
and Constantine and equated himself to Justinian. Like Justinian, Su¬ 
leiman was lawgiver and law codifier, builder of remarliablc religious 
edifices and aqueducts, leader of armies, and generous patron of schol¬ 
ars and men of letters. 

A quarter of the eminent Ottoman poets and writers belonged to the 
period of Suleiman and Selim 11 . Poetry and history were the caitstand- 
ing forms of literary effort. Suleiman kept a historical diary which has 
proved of unique value in studying his reign; and both sultans were 
accomplished poets, Suleiman writing under the notn de plume of 
Muhibbi. The shining lyric poet of that age and perhap of the Turkish 
language of all ages was .Abd al-Daki. Others were Khiali, Sati, Deb 
Birader, Yahya Bey, and Shemsi. 

Historians flourished. Their works were sometimes general in scope 
and somot lines specific, describing only one phase or incident of the 
period. Ramazan wrote of the capture of Rhodes; Kemalpashazade 
narrated the victorious campaign of Mobacs, One of the most revered 
of Ottoman historians appeared late in the sixteenth century in the 
person of Saad al-Dio. Tutor of Suleiman's grandson Mutad lU. he 
wrote and compiled a work. The CfOitn of Histories, which covered in 
numerous volumes the gamut of Ottoman history. Contiinied by Saad 
al-Din's son. for several centuries it dominated concepts of Ottoman 
development from the earliest times to his own day. 

Progress in the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth centuiy was typi¬ 
cal of that in other Mediterranean and European countries. Selim 1 
was a harsh, brilliant, demanding, energetic tyrant, who set the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery in motion toward momentous conquest, Suleiman 
was a dignified, orderly, just, conscientious, and arttstio soldier and 
gentleman, who gave the Ottoman Empire a sense of distinction and 
^Itural urbanity. Selim II was a talented, irresponsible, emotional, dis¬ 
solute drunkard, who hastened the decay of the state. 
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and Decay 


PRIVILEGE^ INDOLENCE, AND CORRUPTION 

T he death of Selim U in 1574 ushered in a ceuhiiy and a quarter of 
disgraceful and despicable Ottoman history. A dozen sultans ruled 
during the period. Four were under sixteen years old when they suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, and most of the rest were undisciplined young 
men. The wealth, splendor, and ease of the court sapped their energy 
and morals. The Ottoman political system, which had developed with 
an absolute sultan as the teystone of the arch of power, sagged badly 
and began to crumble. 

The ciiuses ol this obviops change are diffi^iU to pinpoint. The ehar- 
BCter of Selim II or the influence of Ibrahim and BcHielaiia has fre¬ 
quently been described as a cancerous development that brought the 
downfall. Others have ascribed the colbpse to an evolving process dis¬ 
cernible for a number of years. Certainly, seeds of decay were jiurtuned 
for several decades and the causes of the decline were varied and pro¬ 
found. Since its earliest days the Ottoman state supported itself in con¬ 
siderable part from raids and conquest. As Frontiers in Europe were e.v- 
tended, the enemy increased in noml>cr and campaign costs became 
staggering. The booty obtained hardly met expenses, and little was left 
for palace extravagances. 

The shift in world trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic per- 
mitted the Ottomans (o talte a wealicned Egypt. But in the ovd, this 
shift brought a marked decline in Ottoman revenues from interoational 
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trade, Sunultancously, Europe and the edilerraueaii wtirld were ex¬ 
periencing a continuing monetary inflation. Cavemmeiil income never 
quite met espenditutes. and tnost eontemporaxy monarchs were 
plagued with unbalanced budgets. 

Sdim II h. 1514 (156^1574) 

Murad Hi b. 1546 liS 74 ^tS 9 S) 

Mehmed Ill b. 1566 


Ahmed 1 b. (1603-1617) Mustafa 1 11,1531^(1617,1642-16113) 

1 

Osman 11 b, 1604 

Murad W E 1609 

1 

Ibrahim b. 1615 

{1618-1631) 

(16^3-1640} 

(1640-1648) 

— — j — - 

Mehmed IV h. 164a 

n 

Sukimiu) IT b, 164a 

Ahmed 11 b, 1643 

(i64'B-j-i6S7) 

(1687-1691) 

(1691-1695) 


Must^a [t b. 1664 (1*595-1703) Abmcdlll b, 1673 (1703-1730) 


In the last two decades of Suleiman's life and in the reigns of Selim II 
and his successors finances were alwaji's straitened. Without loot from 
beyond the frontiers coming into Istanbul it was diffictdt to maintain 
the magnlBccnce to which all had grown accustomed. To make up For 
this loss of revenue officials were obliged to give Liberal sums to the 
s\iltan upon promotions. With the reign of Murad II f the sultan ob' 
tained bribes for appointments, and by the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
there was open trafficking in offices at the Porte, Such comiption 
quickly filtered down to the lowliest official. 

As a restdt; of the conquests of Selim 1 and Suleiman 1 and the 
doubling of the empiie'^s sise, administrative problems became more 
and more difficult. As the paper work mcrcased to irksome and unbear¬ 
able proportionst the sultan left more aflairs of state to the grand vizir> 
Suleiman threw over most ol the work to fbrahim and began to defer 
to him in polky decisioiis. Later sultans were unwilling to perform any 
onerous duties as head of the stale and gave themselves up to a life of 
total voluptuousness and frivolity. Meanwhile, vizirs, beylerbeys^ and 
leading officers drew unprecedented power into their hands. Beginning 
with Selim iTs son Murad 111 , the sultans gave high office and ^ibstan- 
tial authority to their favorites, who were usually ill fitted for the jobs to 
be done. As long as Mehmcd SukoUi lived, he tried unsuccessfully to 
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pres ent this trend, bnl alter his assassination in 1579 the favorites held 
full sway. 

Equally damaging to affairs of state were the influence and even the 
actual fonnulatton of policies by women of the palacfi. Miurad III was 
controlled by his mother and his favorite. Sultana Safiye Baffo. The 
latter actually ruled the empire while her son Mehmcd lEl occupied the 
throne. Daughter of the Venetian governor of Corfu and from the noble 
Baffo family, she was captured by corsaiis and presented to Suleiman, 
who in turn gave her to his grandson. For a time Murad was so faithful 
to Safiye that his mother and sister, the wife of SokolB, fretted over her 
undue pem'er and made presents of pretty and dever slaves to distract 
Murads attention. They were obviously sticcessful; Murad fathered 
over one hundred children, of wh™ twenty sons and tw'entV'Seveti 
daughters survived him. 

Another enervating and corrupting practiee developed upon the ac¬ 
cession of Ahmed 1 in 1603, Unlike his father, who strangled his nine¬ 
teen brothers, Ahmed allow^ed his insane brother, Mustafa, to live clos* 
eted in the palace. Henceforth, the usual practice to immure broth¬ 
ers and sons in the palace, the eldest male of the dyTiasty succeeding 
upon the death or abdication of the sultan. Ibrahimp for example, was 
so frightened when the vizirs came to announce bis accession that he 
barricaded the doors and refused to let them enter until they' brought 
die doiid body of bis brother. 

The sultans were sturounded by fawning ofEcials and courtiers, 
truclding women and slaveSp jugglers, wrestlers, musicians, buffoons^ 
dwarfs, eunuchs, soothsayers, astrologers, and servile literati. They Xisu- 
ally found it impossible to differentiate the important from the petty^ 
and frequently bordered upon mental derangement. Mustafa 1 was 
quite mad. and Ibrahim's reign of eight years was one long series of 
wild caprices. The latter disrupted divan meetings and once called out 
the grand vizir to purchase some carts of firew^ood for the harem kitch¬ 
ens. Ibrahim had a great passion for furs and commanded that the 
floors and walls of his apartments be carpeted and covered with sable. 
In such an atmosphere Intrigue flourished. Personal spies, agents^ 
forgeries, intercepted letters, perjury^ and mahdoiis gossip became ac¬ 
knowledged techniques of government. Apparently the executions of 
Suleiman s soils. Mustafa and Bayerfd, resiled from machmatious in 
the palace. Another evil of Ottoman society sprang from the slave sys¬ 
tem in the army and government. Separated from family and countiy 
at an early age, soldiers and officiab of the court were trained! and edu¬ 
cated to Ise loyal to the sultan and to serve him. Wealth, high office, 
and the sultan s favor were the tewwdsi the irresolute found the emolu¬ 
ments uresistible and were governed by mercenary nM>tivcs, Earlier 
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Voietlen envoys reminked at the eagerness of Bayezid Ifs Mizirs for 
rich presents and pouches of ducats. When the siillans could no longer 
command tnie respect from their slaves Jnd officers, vcfiality ruled, tlic 
pcnver atid services of the state degenerating nipidly. 

The degradation of sultans, high officers of the state, and the military 
invited insuboidination and rebellion from, the rank ond Elc of the 
armed forces. By the time of Mehmed II the janissaries and slpahi of 
the palace were already headstrong and willful bodies that had to be 
placated hy monetary^ donaticm at festivals and, especially, at acces¬ 
sions of new sultai^. The janissaries ordered the retirement of Baye- 
zid 1 [ and frequently dictated policies in Sulcimatrs lime. Beginning 
with the nrign of Murad 111 , soldiers often stormed the palace to de¬ 
mand the head of a particular official, usually one w'ho was obnoxious or 
corrupt and whose rapacity Or incompetence inflicted hardship and in¬ 
jury upon them. Once this type of action proved successful, ambitious 
officials through clever pro[xiganda for their own ends instigated move- 
ments among the troops to remove rivals. 

Equally debilitating were civd wars between different branches of 
the services and open revolts of garrisons or loml forces in the prov¬ 
inces. Bad blood developed between the janissaries and the sipabi of 
the court. In the reign of Murad 111 w-arfare broke out in the streets of 
Istanbul. Under Mehmed 111 the janissaries^ at the bidding of Safiye 
Baffo, broke the insubordination of the sipahi. Osman II was depos^ 
and Later murdered, because he sought to weaken the power of the 
janissaries. He bad entered into war against Poland with the purpose of 
reducing the number of janissaries and had intended to set out later 
for Anatolia to gather an army of Kurds and Turkomans to fight the 
janissaries. It wyjs this latter project which Ictl to his dethronement and 
dcath- 

The saddest chapter in seventeenlh-centnry Ottoman hisloiy was the 
sixteen-year period embracing thereigrtof Ibrahim and the minority of 
Mehmed IV. Ibrahim, a voluptuary of the lowest tvTM!+ commissiom^ a 
truslerl womao of the harem to make the rounds of Istanbul baths to 
seek out special beauties and describe their charms. Her master then 
contrived to install the more comely in his harem. He even seduced 
the daughter of the Shay kb al-hlam, no person and no propert)' were 
secure against seizure by Ihrahim. In 1648 the janissaries and ulema, 
led by the Shaykh ah Islam, deposed Ibrahim as unfit to rule and placed 
his scvcn-year-old son on the throne. Ten days later when the sipahi 
rioted in his favor, the executioners were sent to his cell. For eight 
the Ottoman Empire was the scene of ‘"court intrigue, military insubor¬ 
dination and violcncCp judicial venality^ local oppression and provincial 
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levolt,** Ibrahim's mirtheT was murderod, and chaos descended upon 
Istanbul Sultana Tartlian, Mehmed IVs mother, saved the day for her 
son by appointing an old, CKperienccd, and honest ofRcial {Mehinwl 
Kdprijtu) as grand vi£ir with absolute power and authority* 

With all the evil developments appearing in the Ottoman Empire 
there persisted beneath the stuiace of high-level debauchery a remark- 
able devotion to the government and 11 substantial body of capable, 
trained, and right-minded officials* Even before the advent of Kfipriilu 
flashes of old Ottoman vigor crossed the horizon, Murad IV was cast in 
the same mold as his ancestor Selim I, the conqueror of Egy-pt, At Mu¬ 
rad's accession the treasury was empty, the coinage debased, and the 
soldiery of Istanbul unruly and lawless* His mother had talent and en¬ 
ergy and preserved the sultan's authority for several years until he be¬ 
came of age. In 1634 the sipahi rose in revolt, camped for three days in 
the hippodrome, and called for the heads of seventeen high officials, in¬ 
cluding the Shaykh al-lslam and the grand vizir. The sipahi were ap¬ 
peased, but more heads were demanded. For two months terror reigned 
at the Porte. Murad perceived that bis own tum mi^t easily eotne, un¬ 
less he acted swiftly to quell the disorder. Gathering a few faithful 
officers and obtaining the full support of the janissaries and the judges, 
he seized and e^tecuted the leaders oF the rebellious sipahU and 
through vigorous measures restored a semblance of order and govern¬ 
ment to Istanbul and the provinces, 

Twice, Murad in person led espeditions eastward in Asia Minor. TTie 
second time, in i 6 g 8 . he recottquered Baghdad from the Irunians, per¬ 
sonally performing prodigious feats with his sword. ,\s the years pro¬ 
gressed, however, he grew hardened to the presence of the execu¬ 
tioner* Frequently through mere caprice he removed someoi^s head, 
perhaps just for crossing the road before him* Furthermore, he took to 
excessive drinking bouts which undennined his rugged physique and 
carried him to the grave at the age of twenty-eight. 

Even though there were occasional upsurges of reform and govern¬ 
mental strength and even though Europe was engaged in hitler strug¬ 
gles such as the Thirty Years War, the external affairs of the empire fell 
to A moribund state, Venetians and Maltese plundered Ottoman ships 
in the Mediterranean and captured Lemnos and Tenedos in the .Ae¬ 
gean. TransyU'anla and Hungary were repeatedly the scenes of incur¬ 
sions into Ottoman territories* And cossaeks from southern Russia 
raided the shores of the Bosphorus. Defectioo was just as extensive m 
Asia Minor and Syria. Power ebbed so low that the weakened shahs of 
Iran encroached upon the eastern Ottoman provinces and temporarily 
sebsed Baghdad. 
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PESUROENOB UNDER THE KQFRULUS 

The problems of state seemed beyond iclutioo. But Mehmed K 5 - 
prulii assimied office in 1656 with a ruthless determiiiation to cleanse 
the governmenl of officials who faltered ra thek duties. In five years of 
bis grand viairate some thirty thousand officers, officiak, judges^ theolo¬ 
gians, and others w-ctc executed for acts contjaiy to the interests of the 
sultan. His sou Ahmed Kopriiiu succeeded to the post and remained 
grand viilr until his d^th in Restoration of law and order under 
these two vizirs revealed that the strength of the state had not been 
sapped beyond repair. 

Although Mehmed IV gave himself up completely to hunting and to 
the harem, he remained steadfast lu his support of the Xopriilus. In 
1663 an army gathered at Edimetci settle the Hungarian frontier, hfeh- 
med placed the battle standard in the hands of .Ahmed Koprulii^ who 
then led the largest force assembled since the campaigns of Suleiman 1 
to Belgrad and beyond- Victories were obtained over the Austrians that 
year and well into the next. However, Ahmed Kdpdilu was repulsed at 
the retiowmcd Battle of St, Golhard in Austria. The peace settlement 
with the Hapsburgs discontinued tribute to the Forte and elev ated the 
Austrian emperor to a rank equal to that of the Ottoman padisHah (em¬ 
peror), 

Ahmed Kbpriilti then turned his attention to the Island of Crete, In 
1645 Ibrahfm ordered its canquest^ because Maltese pirates seized sev¬ 
eral Ottoman ships and took them to Crete under the shelter of the 
Venetian rulers. But Candia, the andent Knossos, resisted sporadic Ot¬ 
toman assaults for twenty years; to the Porte it became like a running 
sore. Kopridu conducted a three-year siege of Candia until it fell in 
1669; and Crete, which had been in Venetian hands since the Fourth 
Crusade, became an Ottoman possession. 

Next, the scene shifted to Galida, Podolia, and the Ukraine, Cossacl^ 
of the Dneiper and the Bug threw off their Polish yoke; joining the 
Tartars of the Crimea, they sought protection of the Porte When he 
came to Istanbul in 1672., the cossack hetimin received a twchhorsetail 
standard from K^prulu and was named saujakbey of tbe Ukraine, Po¬ 
land protested; and the grand vizir led an army which captured Kame- 
nets and Lvuv ( Lemberg)^ forcing Poland to surrender PcKloIia and the 
Ukraine and to pay an annual tribute of zio^ooq ducats. Several more 
campaigns followed when the Poles failed to pay the tribute, Tlie Ot¬ 
tomans were able to maintain their army in strength, and a treaty in 
1676 incorporated Fodolia and- the Ukraine into the empire. 

Three days after the signing of this treaty Ahmed Koprulii died. Un¬ 
fortunately, Mehmcd IV filled his place with his court favorite, Kara 
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Mustafa. Within two yean he lost the Ukraine to Russia, la 1683 there 
followed the last attaek upon Vienna. Early in the spring the ambitious 
Kara Mustafa gathered at Edime an army of more than 000,000 men 
and marched north through Belgmd, reaching Vienna in *e middle 
of July. For two months the army mined and bombarded the w'aUs of 
Vienna, which were defended by Count Starhcriiberg and a force of 
only ii.OM men. As September approadied, the wealraess of Vienna 
and the depletion of its garrison were obvious. Tlie janissanes felt 0011^ 
Edent that Vienna would faU and fretted that the grand vizir did not 
order a full assault upon the walls. But Kara Mustafa was hoping for 
its surrender, in which case the wealth of the city would be his whereas 
if the soldiers look it hf storm it would be theirs to loot. Kara ^^uslafa 
ignored the inform^tion that Kuig John Sobieski of Poland^ who ba 
coDsiderable experience fighting against the Ottomans in Podoli^ wm 
approaching Avith an army of jo.caoo to reliev^e the city. When So ies i 
encamped Oil the Knhlenberg, no move was made to fsice him w to 
hinder his descent, made diffieiiU hy many sharp ravioes. The dctKicle 
occurred on September la, 1683- » smell portion of the Ottonwns 

escaped to return with Kara Mustafa, who was executed by the sultan 
for iocompetenee. 

RETREAT FROM VIENNA 

In the next four years one calamity after another de^oended upon the 
empirCs Venetians udder Generals Morosini and Otto \'on Kdnigsmai 
captured the Morea, Corinth, and Athens. In the siege of Athens the 
Ottoman defenders made their la^t stand on the Acropolisp which von 
Kijnigsmarck shelled, esplodiog the Parthenon which was serving m a 
powder magazine. The Austrian forces pursued the victory at Vienna, 
took Gran and Budapest, and seized Hungary. In 1687 the loss of Mo- 
hacs so infurieted the Ottoman soldiers ngainst their diaoedited leaders 
that they forced Mehmed s deposition and placed his nert ygun^ 
brother on the throne as Suleiman II. The new sultan, who had in¬ 
carcerated in the palace for forty-five years and had passed his time in 
reading and study, did not know how to cope with the situation. Janis¬ 
saries and sipahi rioted in Istanbul, partially sacked the city, arid com- 
pletely dislocated the adciinistratioii, Belgrad fell in i6SS| Widm and 

Nish, in 1689, ^ *1, ■ 

Previously when Ottomans suffered reveries they recouped tnw 
losses quickly, regrouped their forces, and returned to fight in strength. 
This was notably true before Vienna in 1529 “d at Lepanto m 1571. 
But the calamities of the seventeenth century left their mark upon the 
institutions of Ottoman society, especially upon the miUtaiy. vern^ 
ships were given to court favorites^ their domestic servants o am 
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Eefs; and other estates were left vacant so the incoroe would devolve 
upon the governor- Nonfighting men acquired liefs^ and all were 
squeezed Ift' the financial rapacity of superior officers. Governorships 
were sold to new^ courtiers every two or three years, and a succession of 
inexperienced, unqualified, and gi^asping rulers led tu desolation in the 
provinces. When the call fot a campaign was sounded, the feudal sipa- 
his hid in their estates or bribed the commanding officer to be excused. 
Only the poorest and weakest appeared for duty. At one time a census 
was ordei>£d, compelling aU sipahis in Europe to legists in Edirue in 
order to expose all unfit axul fraudulent fief-bolders. Unfortunately, the 
inspefTtors were so incompetent that they could uot distinguish a soldier 
from a pastry cook, and no orie was caught. The number and quality of 
sipahis so dediued that by the eighteenth century there were only £.5,^ 
000, rrtost of whom came unattended and armed only with baskets and 
sho%eLs to move earth and stone or to dig trenches and haul cannon. 

The degeneration of the janissaries, the sipohi of the court, and pal¬ 
ace soldiers was no less deplorable. Capti ve boys and renegades dimin¬ 
ished in numbers os the seventeenth century progressed; and the draft¬ 
ing of Christian boys from Balkan villages ceased entirely during the 
leign of Murad IV. Ahme<l Kbpriilii in his attempt to restore the vigor of 
the state reinstituted the program and collected 3,000 hoys in 1675, hut 
the polity' was dropped after bis death- Sons of janissaries and court 
officials joined the ranks^ even jugglers, acrobats, and other unsuited 
persons were rewarded hy membership in the privileged bands. Worst 
of all was the ignoring of merit in questions of promotion; for it meant 
that officers were not necessarily skilled in military affairs. European 
commanders in the seventeenth century observed the rnediocre and 
foolish leadership of Ottoman armies and outmoneuv^ed them time 
and time again. By the beginning of the eighteenth century the janis¬ 
saries had become an ill-disciplined, oddly-equipped, turbulent gang, 
more dangerous at the palace and on the streets of Istanbul and 
Edime than against aggressors at the frontiers. 

After the loss of Nish in 1669 Suleiman II recognized the desperate 
plight of his empire and appointed as grand vizir Miistalo. Kopruliin 
brother of the late -^med K^priilu. The genius of the Kopnilii family 
ran strong in the new grand viair- He instituted financial measuTes 
which made it possible to assemble an army and regain Nish, Semendra^ 
and Belgrade Kbpriilii attempted ftg^in the following summer to drive 
the .Austrians further back but lost his life in battle. 

The energy of Mustafa 11 brought a series of minor Balkan victories; 
but when faced by Prince Eugene of Savoy in 1697 at Zenta the Otto¬ 
man companies were crushed, and Hungary and the Lands north of 
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Bctgrad were losl forever. Meanwhile, the city of Aitov surrendeTed 
after repeated attacks in 1696 to Peter the Great of Russia. 

TREATY OF KARLOWITZ 

III the face of these reverses Mustafa called to the viziiate Husayn 
Kdpriilii, who listened to the offers of mediation advanced by Lord 
Pagpl. English amhassadof to the Porte, For a number of years prior to 
1697 Austria was engaged with France in the War of the Palatinate, but 
the Peace of Byswick freed the Hapsbuigs to press their advantage 
over the decaying Ottoman state. Nevertheless, the courts and armies 
of Europe were oer^'Otisly awaiting the momentarily espected death of 
the childless king of Spain and the anticipated war between the Haps- 
burgs and Bourbons for that throne. The English, who wished to free 
their .Austrian ally from any possible distraction from the Ottoman 
quarter, pressed Husayn Koprulii for peace. 

After much sparring and preliminary correspondence negotiators n^ 
at Karlowitz north of Belgrad in modem Yugoslavia. Under the chair¬ 
manship of Lord Paget. Nfehmed, Ottoman minfster of foreign affairs, 
and representatives of the Netherlands, Austria. Venice, Poland, and 
Russia agreed on a general principle that each power should retain 
what it possessed. Peace was signed in 1699. [a addition, the sultan re¬ 
iterated that he would give his Christian subjects consideration and 
protection, as he always had and as the ancient capitulations stipulated, 
Venice gave up Athens, but retained the Morea and Dalmatia. Aikstria 
obtained Transylvania and Hungary with the eaceptian of the Banat of 
Temesvar. Poland received the provinces of Kamcnets and Podoha, As 
for Russia, only a tvro-vear truce was signed; England wished to keep 
the Porte occupied with Russia to prevent Ottoman arms from support¬ 
ing the French in the forthcoming struggle over Spaia Russian enwys. 
however, came to the Porte and agreed to the Treaty of Istanbul m 
1700, drawn up on the basis of the Karlowitz Armistice. 

Karlowiix marks a definite period In Middle Elastcm history, espe¬ 
cially in the relations of the Porte and Europe. First, it was a treaty' 
with European states arranged by and participated in by (me or more 
nonbelligerent powers, thereby acknowledging 
states were rightfully concerned with questions of the Middle East. It 
recognixed the interest and importance of the tsars with rtt^ect I® * ^ 
Ottoman Empire and the Middle East- The treaty and the negotiations 
preceding it indicated the entrance of the sultans Christian subjects 
into the diplomatic pouches of European foreign offices. ^ ^ 

At thdfeace Conference of Karlcnvitx European emissanra carri^ on 
their negotiations largely through the Ottoman minbters Creek inter- 
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preter and assistant, A1e«undn Mavrocardatos and carried away the 
erroneous impression that he was chief of the delegation. But his pres¬ 
ence and evident role signified the change that was transpiring in the 
Ottoman government and its civil swvice. Fw several decades the great 
majority of Ottoman officials were Turb of the second and third gener- 
ations. Many were not educated in the palace and their schooling was 
le» secular than in previous generations, To be sure, thev called them- 
selves Ottomans, were proud of that distinctldn, and had'a kiclcground 
and training quite different from most Turks living Jn Asia Minor. Vet, 
mre and i^rc thej' became dependent upon Christiati subjects, chieBy 
Greeks residing in Istanbul, for secretaries, interpreteis, and counselors. 
After Karlowila it was not iocorrect to speak of the Ottoman Empire as 
the Turldsh empire. ^ 

As for Europe. Karlowitz ended the fear of an Ottoman mvasion of 
MDtral Europe and opened an avenue for further aggressions to«vard 
Istanbul and the Straits. When Europe was engaged in her own internal 
struggles, Turkish forces were able to win victories, but from the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century Ottoman armies and navies were no 
match for first-rate European soldiers, No longer was the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire a grave military' queshon. As one wnier aptly put it, her jmpor- 
taoce became diplomatic. ^ 
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The Decline and Retreat 
the Ottoman Empire 



weak sultaxs 

T he sultans of the eighteenth ccnituT)i' were wealr figures. They w^ere 
not vicious^ but they lacked the strength to meet the vicissitudes 
facing the empire. To cope with the coiruptlon, ioefBciciKy^ incompe¬ 
tence, hiirem intrigue^ vested interests^ and Indolence of the court, will 
power was required; to comprehend the policies of state^ training and 
education were important. Each one of the sultans, however, came to 
the throiK; after decades of coidineineiit; none had opportunity to leam 
the art of statecraft or to develop an effective personality. Usually his 
rnotlier oi the harem favorite dominated the government; and, though 
cle\-er and forceful, these women lacked the experience to conduct the 
business of government. 

Ahmed III was gay and fri^lous, interested In birds and his tulip 
gardens. Fortunes were spent on festivals and illuminations for the 
women of the court. Mahmud 1 loved literature and surrounded him¬ 
self with second-rate poets and men of letters. The rest of his energy 
was devoted to buildirig mosques, palaces, kiosks, and other structures 
of questionable utility. Osman III, Mustafa III, and Abdul Hamid 1 
were well along in years when they ascended the throne; ond they 
proved to he mild, ineffectual rulere. The last may at least be com¬ 
mended for the freer life he permitted bis nephew Selim, the heir ap¬ 
parent; for with Sebms accession in 1789 the more vigorous attempts 
at reform which marked the nineteenth century begun. 
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WARS WITH RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA 

Austria and Venice contested the power of the Ottomans in the sev¬ 
enteenth oenhitvi and the latter's role fell in the eighteenth ^ntury to 
Russia. Although Karlowitr ceded Azov and about eighty miles of hin¬ 
terland, Peter was not satisfied. The Black Sea, the Straits, ^utlrt to 
the Moditeiranean which would mean freer comincrce mth the W«t. 
and. most important, Tsargrad (Constantinople)—all bej^oned tlw 
Russians on against the Ottomans, In one sense Russia could wver be 
fully admitted to the polity of Europe as long as control over these wa¬ 
terways and the seat of empire were denied to the tsars. 


Mehmed IV b. 164a { 164^168? ) 


Mustafa II b. 1664 (1895-1703) Ahmed III b. 1673 (1703 1730) 


Mahmud 1 b. 1696 Osman Ill b, 1699 

(1730-1754) < * 7 S/) 

Mustala III b. 1717 Abdul Hamid I b. 1725 

(1757-^774} (1774-1789) 


Selim HI b. 1761 
(17S9-1807) 


Mustafa I\' h- 1779 Mahmud II b, 1785 
(1807-1808) (1608-1839) 


After the defeat at Pultava in 1709 Charles Xll of Sweden fled to 
Turkey, where be induced Ahmed HI to heed the pleas of the Cnmean 
khan for an espedition against Russia. Wlien Peter led his army acr^ 
the Pnith in 1711, he fell into an Ottoman trap, To escape he accepts 
the famous surrender of the Pnith, which return^ Azov and suiround- 
inc areas to the sultan, razed all fortr^ in the neighborh^. aiid 
relinquished the right to have Russian ships in the Black Sea. 
med MI dismissed the grand vizir for agreeing to such easy t^s when 
the Ottoman army might have destroyed Peter and crushed the flus- 

sians for decades. _ , 

Peace with Russia and Austria freed the Ottomans to regain their 

possessions lost to Venice at Karlowitt. Using some naval “ 

^ext. the grand vizir swept Venice from the Pekponneos and the |s. 

lands of the Archipelago in 1715 and proceed^ hr^ with 

towns along the Adriatic. These victories enticed .Austria to break wrth 
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th«j- Porte-. Prince Eugene won $eveT&l smashing engogemetits, captur¬ 
es Temesvar and Belgrad. Britain, as eager as ever to mediate peace, 
arranged the Xreaty of Passarowitz of 1which ceded alL the terri¬ 
tory won by Atutria but pennitted the Ottomans to retain the lands 
taken from Venice. 

Further aggression against Turkey rested for more than a decade, un¬ 
til Austria and Russia formed an alliance and acted together, The latter 
overran the Crimea, captured Azov, and demanded the sultan s lands 
from the I>anube to the Caucasus. Refusal by the Porte brought Austria 
into the fray, and Nish fell to her arms. Wheii a Turkish resurgence in 
1739 ptwhed the fighting back to the walls of Belgrad, the Marquis de 
Villeneuve, French ambassador to the Porte, skillfully engineered the 
amazing Treaty of Belgrad, which returned that dtv and the occupied 
teiTilories to Turkey- Even though Russia, too, won'great victories, she 
gained little: an unfortified Azov and permission to trade in the Black 
Sea area on condition that goods be carried on Turkish ships. 

No doubt the generosity of Charles VI, emperor of Austria, arose 
from bis all-consuming concern over [he recognition of his daughter 
Maria Theresa as heir and his ambition to leave her accession free from 
any entanglements with the Forte, For thirty-five years after the Treaty 
of Belgrad the sultans rested in peace. Since Europe was engaged in the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1740), the Seven Years' War 
(*756-1763). and the First PaitiHcn of Poland (1772), the growing 
weakness of the Ottomans was unreveaJed. In fact, by providing no mil- 
experience for a full generation of Ottoman arms the Treaty of 
Belgrad accelerated the decline. 


TREATY OF CAPITULATION’S 

As reivord for the brilliant mediation of the Marquis de Villeneuve at 
Belgrad and through his continued representations at the Porte. France 
Obtained in 1740 the renowned Treaty of Capitulations. France and 
England, and to a lesser extent the Netherlands, had valuable commer- 
cid interests in Middle East. Ottoman wan with Venice. Austria. 
Md Russia disturbed their trade, a factor which animated English and 
Dutch mediation at Karlowitz and Possarowitz, 

The ttarhng privileges which the French enjoyed under the Mamiuk 
sultans in the treaty obtained in 1251 bv St. Louis were 

reconfirmed by Suleiman in 1528; and a regular irraty with France 
was eonduded in 1536 similar to those made with Venice. Florence. 
Naples. Hungary, and^et powers by Mdimed H and Bavezid II. The 
fn1569,158*. * 597 . i6d4, and 1673. Again 

ol^tained by de Villeneuve 
rciteratea the chief points of pr«i%^ious treaties. 
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The sigTiificant points of theTrcat)^ of 1740, to which almost all simi- 
lur trentit's of later dales svith toreign states refer, granted Frcnchriven 
the right to travel and trade In any port of the Ottoman Empire. 
Frenchmen and their goods were CKeiiipled from all forms of taxation 
except (ul tftJorcm import and export duties which were set in Article 
XXX\'ll at thfin? percent. The French ambassador and consuls were 
recognized as basing ftdl jurisdiction over Frenchmen in the Ottoman 
Empire, and no Frenchman could be ancsted by an Ottoman officer ex¬ 
cept ill the presence ol a French consular o^Bcial. The French were al¬ 
lowed to possess and erect churches of their own and worship freely, 
spechil cofuiidcrations being made for French pilgrims and rrionks in the 
Holy Land. The property of Frenchmen in the Ottoman Empire fell 
up<jn death to the French consul who administered the estate of the 
deceased according to French law. Moreover, heirs were permitted to 
attpiire and remove their inheritance. 

Most unp>rtaiit was the Euticle which gave France the privilege of 
enrolling under her flag and her piotection Portuguese, Sicilians^ Cat¬ 
alans, Ancoinins, and others who had no ambassador or consul at the 
Porte. .411 Roman Catholics were considered anti treated as Frenchmen, 
giving them a very special consi'deratjon among Christians in the Otto¬ 
man Empire. Furthermore. France and other nations which hiid snth 
an article in their treaties (England, H\uslria, the Netherlands, and 
later Hussia] could sell hurais to Ottoman subjects—usually Greeks, 
Armenians, Jcws+ and Balkan Chri.Sitiatlap—extending trading privileges 
to holders of such documents. As a result of these provisions a large 
portion of the exterior trade of the Ottoman empire ivax exempt from 
all control by the Porte, 

TREATY QF KAINaRJ] 

Upon the tcrinmatjon of the Seven Years^ War in 1763 the powers of 
Europe were free to turn their attentions to Pohmd and the Ottoman 
Empire. They were, how evt-r. compelled to weave these ambitions into 
the general European diplomatic fabric. Ragib Pasha, ablest grand 
vi^sir since the Kdpniliis. sought a defensive alliance with Frederick II 
cif Pnissia against Austria, a policy w^hith found active encouragement 
from the English ambassador. Ragib s death in 1763 and Mustafa III s 
decision to n,ile for himself, how'ever, quashed hopes for an alliance^ 
and the folhming year Frederick M and Catherine II signed their "un¬ 
holy aRiance, agreeing to co-operate with respect to Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire. England acquiesced in dje Partition of Poland and 
refused to oppose Catherine's designs upon the Ottoman Empire. How¬ 
ever, Loiii^ XV sent V t.TgfTines as ambassador and Baron de Tott as mil¬ 
itary^ adviser to strengthen the Fortes position against Russian pressure* 
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Upon the advice of Vergennos. Mustafa HI unwisely rushed headlong 
into war against Russia in iT^Sp when his demands with respect lo 
land were not met. Since the Turkish armies were quite unprepMcd, 
the Russians occupied Jassy and Bucharest and within two years e 
ail of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Meanwhile a Russian fleet, directed hy John ElphJnstonr sailm 
from the Baltic to the Aegean unmolested by the French or Spanish* 
who were immobilized by British threats. Upon arrival off the Morc^ 
Count Orloff assumed command. His raids upon the coasts aro ^ 
Greek hopes and speculations, but eventually left the inhabitants ^the 
mercy of the Turkish soldiers and disiUusJooed with the Russians. C^lalf 
proceeded to win a victory at Chios and destroyed the Ottoman fleet. 
None the less, Elphlnsion^s plea to force the Dardanelles aod storm Is- 
tanbul w as ignored, until Baron de Tott repaired the fortifications sulB- 
ciently to thwart QrlofTs later attempt to sail the Straits, Foiled. Orloff 
seized Lemnos, only to be driwn off by an Ottoman admiral command^ 
ing a crew quickly mustered from the streets of Istanbul Orloff sailed 
off to Egypt to threaten the Porte from that direction. 

Russian succi^es in the Danubian provinces excited the Austrian 
In 1771 to sigp a secret treaty of assistance "with the Porte, pledging nu - 
itaiv support if itc Russians enjssed the Dafliibe. Infortued of this ma 
neuV«r by the English amhassador, Berlin prevented war between Au¬ 
stria and Russia by speeding the partition of Poland among the three 
neighbors and simultaneously inducing Catherine to relinquish her con¬ 
quests on the Prtith and the Danube. Partition of the Ottoman Empire 
was saved by the sacrifice of Poland! Desultory fighting came to a halt 
in upon the signing of the Treaty of (Cuchult fCainaqf- 

This famous treaty was a landmarlt in Russo-Oftoman relations for 
nearly a century and a half. The sultan gained possession of Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and the Creek Islands, and Catherines hold on 
Azov and the independence of the Crimean Tartars Tscre confi . 
Navigation on the Danube was freevl, and the Black Sea was op^e 
to Russian shipping- A permanent Russian ambassador was accept at 
the Porte; and Russian consuls could be stationed wherever the tsar 
thought necessary. The right of Russian pilgrimages to holy pkc« w^ 
admitted, and permission to build a Russo-Greck church irii e a a a 

section of Istanbul was granted, 1 j vtir 

Of particular significance for the future were Articles XII and XIV. 
which stated in vague terms that the sultan promised to prot^ the 
Christian religion in his empire. More important. Russia as a neighbor- 
ing and sincereR- friendly Power- could offer the siil^ reputations 
in behalf of his Christiau subjects and could speak in favw of Ress^abia 
and the Danubian provinces. These two articles served Russia m the 
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nineteenth century as useful wedges In her ambitfons in the Balkan^ 
and the Straits. 

PEACE OF JASST 

The actions and diplomacy of Austria were pursued to pres ent Rus- 
sLa from gaining an advantageous position over the Ottoman Empire. 
As SOCHI as the sultan agreed to the terms of Kuchulc KainarjL Austria de¬ 
livered her deinand for the province of Bukovtna as a reward for ddh- 
belligerency during the Russian war. When Vienna ordered the nccupa- 
tion, the Porte recognized its helplessness and ceded BukovLna to the 
Hapsburgs. 

For a decade and a half the sultan was left In peace^ while Russia 
and Austria discussed the problcins and possibilities of ftjrther Ottoman 
disintegration. By the Treaty of Ainali Kavak in 1779 Russia's role in se¬ 
lecting the Khan of the Crimea for the '■independent” Tartars was con¬ 
ceded and the fate of the Crimea established. Yet the “Greek Project* 
of Catherine U and Joseph in 17S2 marked the first specific design for 
partitioning the Ottoman Empire. Austria w^ould obtain Serbia, B^ma* 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and various fortresses on the Danube; Venice's 
share was to be the Morea, Crete, and Cyprus; France was to be re¬ 
warded with Egypt and Syria; and Russia would be favored by a Chris¬ 
tian kingdom of Dada under Prince Potemkin to include B^arahla, 
Moldavia^ and Walbchia. And if Istanbul were takeO;, a Greeg-Russo* 
Byzantine empire would be re-oreated under the emperorship of Calh* 
erlnes grandson, appropriately named Constantine. War broke in 17S7. 
Austria and Russia won initial victories; but international eompheations 
in Europe and serious mtemal disorders in the Hapsburg realm enabled 
the Porte to obtain the Peace of Sistovn with Austria {1791) and the 
Peace of Jas^y with Russia { 1792). The former rettumed the frontier to 
the status ifuo ante, but the latter allowed Russia to advance her fron¬ 
tier to the Dniester River, 

The Second (1793) and Third (1795) Partitions of Poland^ the death 
of Catherine It {1796)+ and the outbreak of the French Revolution 
ga^-e Selim III ( 178^1807) a relief from European aggression. Kapole* 
on s rise naturally impHcated the Ottoman Empire In the wars and di¬ 
plomacy of that era. Incidents and circumstances of those aifairs, how^- 
ever^ fall more into the pattern of nineteeRth-century European imperi¬ 
alism in the Middle East. The radical upsetting of the balance of power 
in the world, especially in Europe after 1815, was reflected in Euro¬ 
pean intrigue and activities at the Porte, hfeanwhile, significant changes 
transpired in the Ottoman Empire to weaken the stale stiU further and 
to sweep the entire kfiddle East to the brink nf t?omplcte disintegra¬ 
tion into petty political units. 
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THE IPHANAHIOTES 

One of the mcT^ baneful developmetils at the Porte was the liuidious 
avarice of the so-calJeil Fhanariotes. In the seventeenth century the resi¬ 
dence of the patriarch established in a district bordering the Golden 
Horn, taking its name Pfcjfiar from the Greek word meaning "light¬ 
house." EarUer most Greeks who served the sultan became Ottomans^ 
but by the end of the seventeenth century it was no longer nccess^ 
for Greeks to adopt Islam to bold office and paiticipale in state affairs. 
Out of this circumstance grew the term Fhon^riat, used to designate a 
Creek or He 11 eni 7 .ed Christian in Ottoman service. 

The ascendancy of the Phanaiiotes took place gradually in the last 
half of the seventeenth eentu^J^ .Alexander MavTocordatosT who studied 
law at Bologna and medicine at Padua and who published learned 
worb in Italian, b^me attached to the Kopriilu family as a secretary. 
Me then moved to the position of diief interpreter (t^umeni) of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs {Reis E§endi)^ As such, he became known 
in the West as Dragoman {Terjumeni) of the Forte. Alexander served 
a$ principal negotiator in drafting the Treaty of Karlowitz, and his de¬ 
scendants held high posts in the Ottoman service for more than a cen¬ 
tury. [n fact, all Phanariotes of distinction in the eighteenth centuiy^ 
eillser had MavTOCordatos blood in their wins or had wives of that fam- 
Qy. From the Phanariotes came patriarchs, bishops. Dragomans of the 
Porte, ambassadors, and governors of Moldavia and WaUaehia from 
1714 to 18^1. 

Of these posts, the most lucrative and therefore the most expensive 
to purchase were ihe-govemorships of Moldavia and Wallachia. Coi'ise' 
quenlly* Fhanariot governors (hospodrtfs) found it necessary to sell 
every' office and favorj, ruling over their subjects in a fashion identical to 
that of the sultan in Istanbul. By the end of Phanariot rule Rumanian 
peasants had fallen to an estate lowlier than any in the Balkans- Cer¬ 
tainly, the tone of society in Bucharest and Jassy was more corrupt and 
cjTiical than in Belgrad, Sofia, or Athens. 

Yet the Danuhian principabties remained the larder of Istanbul, 
VVheat* butterp cheese, honey, was. lumber, horses, and livestock of 
every sort were sent to Istanbul, More th^m goo,aoo head of sheep 
moved every year. As the production of Anatolia became less available 
and after the loss of the Crimea, the Danubian provinces assumed 
even greater importance as an imperial granary. Certain portions were 
requisitioned by the palacej and trade remained in the hands of Arme¬ 
nians, Jews, and Greeb The evils of Phanariot rtilc were augmented by 
the frequent wars ol the eighteenth centvir^' fought on Danuhian soil 
and by four Russian occupations which increased the misery' of the 
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peasants by whol«ale requisitioning, epidemieSp plague^ pillage^ and 
the presence of ill-diseipliried troops. 

Perhaps because RurnaDians under Phanaiiot nde were governed 
by Christian princes, the Danubian principalities were much freer from 
the political and EnandoJ control ol the Porte than most provinces of 
the empire. However, other govemois also enjoyed considerable Lnde- 
pendence of action since Suleiman^s reqrgani^tion in 153^ failed to 
centralize the authority. Seventeenth-century vizirs and sultans were al¬ 
ready confronted with munerDus recakitrant pashas. But by the middle 
of the eighteenth century^ the process of disintegratiori arrived at a point 
where any energetic and ambitious governor miild build up his own in¬ 
dependent military, political, and economic powder and defy' or ignore 
the commands of the sultan. 

B £ B E L L 10 V S PROVINCES 

To describe each one of these petty lords and to relate the incidents 
of his rise to power and his lool tyrannies would be monotonous and 
repetitious. In Europe the best known were Ali Pasha of Janina, who 
ruled Epirus from 17S8 to iSaa, and Osman Pasvanoglu of Widin, who 
terrorized the Imver Danube from Belgrad to the sea. Both recognized 
the Porte's suzerainty' and occasionally sent tribute to the sultan; yet 
each regularly defied the central government and entered into diplo¬ 
matic rebtions with European pow'ers. 

The most famous of the quasi^indepefidcnt lords in other parts of the 
empire were the beys and deys of the Barhary' states of North Africa- 
Even in the slKteenth century at the heyday of the sultan's power, the 
authority of the Porte in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli was never very posi¬ 
tive. In the eighteenth century North African corsairs recognized the 
sultan s overlordship only to the ejttcnt of sending him an annual token 
gift. 

With respect to the weakening of central government and the Fortes 
loss of revenue, the more significant developments of the eighteenth 
century occurred m Egypt, Syria. Iraq, and Anatolia. The Mamluk sys¬ 
tem was never fully eradicated by Selim 1 or Suleiman s Ibrahim Pasha, 
and once the reins from Istanbul were loosened it fiaurished again. Un¬ 
der Ali Bey^ Egypt followed an independent course, and Count Odoff 
made overtures to him following the Russian fiasco in the Grech Islands. 
From 1749 to 1831 Iraq was in the hands ol another Mamhik dynasty, 
and Mosul ivas held For more than a centuiy by the Jalili family. The 
ahAzm family ruled in Damascus; other families held jerusakm; and 
Aleppo was so tom with strife^ civil wars, and depredations that be¬ 
tween 1765 and 1785 htindrcds of villages disappeared. 

The most adveoturous career was that of Ahmed ul-JezZi^r (Ahmed 
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the Butcher), Of Bosnian origin, he obtained His nickname from his 
[pithless tactics against nomadic Arabs in the Nile Delta when he was 
employed by Ali Bey of Egypt. Although appinted eojnmandex of 
Beintt by the Drupes of the Lebanon, he was driven away with Russian 
ccK>peration when he ceased to be subservient. Regaining the favor of 
Istanbul, he became Pasha of Sidon and Acrej augmenting his territory 
later to include Damascus. Ahmed al^JeaMT Pasha maintained a pri¬ 
vate army of AJhanians, Moroccans, and fellow BosniaiLs, built a fleet, 
established monopoUes, made commercial agreements with Western 
merchants, and created an efficient governmental organization. 

Even in Anatolia an identical situation prev-ailed in the eighteenth 
century. Called Dereh Betfs {Valley Lords), leaders of local families 
seized power; and the central government was compelled to appease 
their whims in order to obtain any rfrcogniticin of authority or any com¬ 
pliance with respect to law, taxes, and military support, 

SEARCH FOR REFORM 

Beset bv foreign powers and enfeebled and emhaiTassed by' internal 
political dissolution, the empire hung together miraculously. In Istanbul 
and other cities the several trade and craft guilds served as a powerful 
coagubint, giving individuals a sense of security and a definite place 
in society. The average male subject found kis life ordered and regu¬ 
lated by his guild, experienced his social life in the guild, and had his 
contacts with government almost exclusively through guild leadership. 
In the countryside landowners avoided pclitieal association as much as 
possible, and peasants were only concerned with their landlords, SirTH 
pie village life was the chief aim of the majority'. 

Nevertheless^ many Ottomarvs perceived that the stale was stagnating 
and predicted that the futiue of the empire was surely doomed unless 
political, economic, financial, military^ and social reforms were under¬ 
taken, Ex-oHicials of the government wTole treatises deploring practices 
which inevitably led to corruption, inefficiency, and decay. Notable es¬ 
says on these points appeared in 1632. 1657, 1725. and 1777; each of 
them condemned most emphaticaliy the practice of selling offices and 
recounted specific abuses by every official from the sultan down to the 
lowliest scribe. In a book wTitten in 1725 a former imperial tre^urcr 
prescribed as a remedv return to the higher ethical and m<»ra| values 
which prevailed two centuries earlier in the reign of Suleiman. 

No changes or reforms could be initiated with aoy hope of success 
tmless supported by the sultan. In fact, it was necessary that reforms 
should come from the hands of the sultan himself! Many sultans of the 
eighteenth century' desired reforms but did not know how to inaugurate 
them. Selim Ill. who succeeded to the throne in 1789. introduced many 
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iDDovadoDs atkd hoped to change the course of iiffaLrs from further de¬ 
cay to progress and growth. But a reorientatioD of ilie goverameDt de¬ 
manded the Labors <5 nmny dedicated soub who understood Ottoman 
ooodtdDDs in relation to the developmetits and advances unfolding in 
other parts of the world- There were sdU many devoted patiiots in the 
Ottoman Empire, but the KnJightenment in Western Europe faded to 
touch them- Selim [LI was too far advanced for his compatriots and died 
a martyr for the cause of reform and prog^^^ 
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CHAPTER 20 


The Era of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon 


SELIM^S REFOIIMS 

I n th.^ montb preceding ihe convening of the Estates Generel at Ver- 
^^illes which umbered in the French Revolution Selim 111 was girt 
with the sword of Osman, and a new era in Ottoman falstory opened. 
Schm took his position seriously and desired to restore the power of 
court and governmental authority^ Whether he thought of himself as a 
reformer in a modern sense or regarded the changes which he sought 
in terms of progress is doubtful- But he did understand that techniques 
pursued in Russia and the West had unquestionabty placed great 
power in the hands of the ruler and his government. 

In 1789 Selim was about twenty-seven years old and had studied and 
read more widely than most of his immediate predecessors^ At first, 
wars With Austria and Rt^ia tied his hands^ The French RcvolutiQii, 
howcveTp dissipated the attention of the European powers, gave the 
Ottoman Empire a few years of respite from Western impcriaJism, and 
offered Selim an une.%pected opportunity to show his true character. 

In the central govemtnent Selim sought to curb the arrogant powers 
of the grand vizir by reor^niziiig the Imperial Divan to consist of 
twelve ministers and by commanding that it be consulted on all impor¬ 
tant fneasures^ Selim encouraged the founding of schools and aided 
them in many ways. Printing establishments were reintroduced; and 
I>ooks, some translated from Western authors, appeared in Istanbul. 
Permanent Ottoman embassies were accepted at London, Paris, Vienna, 
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anil Berlin, wh^re n number of young Turlts were sent to karti abcmt 
society and diplomacy and to improve Turkish foreign policy- 
In the provinces the sulUn's authority had been rapidly declining for 
decades. Selirn found that his word received little heed and foresaw 
tiiat reforms would prove ineffectual unless a thorough transfomiation 
could be carried out in the aitny. The janissaries and standing csvaW 
had degenerated into virtual worthlessness; the training and weapons of 
all were hopelessly obsolete. Following the Peace of Jassy Selim discov¬ 
ered Omar, a Turk who had served as a lieutenant in the tsaFs army. 
The sultan commissioned him as an aga and gave him a corps of six 
hundred men, who were outfitted in the current European military 
garb and trained and drilled In European tactics and maneuvers. 
"^Vhen Selim suggested to the Divan that the janissaries should adopt 
similar uniforms and be drilled in the same manner, he was able to ap¬ 
pease mutineers only by withdrawing the request. 

The historic interest which French governments had shown in the 
commerce and diplomacy of the Ottoman Empire since the days of 
Francis 1 did not evaporate with the French Bevolution and its nation¬ 
alism. in 1796 the Directory sent General Dubayet as ambassador to 
the Forte, presenting as the customary gift to the sultan several of the 
latest pieces of artillery and munitions. In his suite w^cre artilleryTnen 
and army engineers to advise in the use and manufacture of the new 
pieces and drill sergeants from French infantry and cavalry regiments 
to reorganize and train a new Ottoman army. The janissaries refused to 
adopt any of the ’"Christian" devices^ but the other advisers had some 
success. Unfortunately, the direction of these activities lapsed entirely 
w hen General Bonaparte invaded Egypt 

NAPOLEON HSVADES EGYPT 

The sultan’s authority in Egypt had been only nominal for nearly a 
century. Selim I and Suleiman had exercised considerable powder in 
Cairo, Alexandria, and the Eklta, but they had not destroyed the 
Mamluk bands. In fact, lands in Egypt w'cre parceled out to Mamluks 
to control and manage for the state, the power of the Porte waned ^ 
Mamiuks grew wealthy and independent. At various [leriods In the 
eighteenth century Mamluk groups in Eg) pt defied the sultan s orders 
and refused to remit taxes to Istanbul. AJi Bey achieved a predomi¬ 
nance over other Mamluks in 1769^ when he become governor of Cairo 
and deckired his independence from the Ottomans. When Ali was mur¬ 
dered. other Mamluks seized power. At this point an Ottoman fiect and 
army oermpied Ale^fandria and Bosetta. However, even more rapacious 
Mamluks rose to rule when the Turks departed; and Europeans openly 
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dispaiaged &ny hope of inalntalning residence mucl^ longer in EgypL 

Ostimsibly^ Genera] Bonaparte invaded to destroy the Mam- 

Inks, who were proving so troublesome and rebellions to his ally Sultan 
Selim 111 . Bonaparte^s real objectives are even today shrouded in mys¬ 
tery, Claims have been pul fofw'ard that the French looked upon ibe 
campaign as an attack upon Britain and her route to India, wbieh the 
French had so recently surrendered to England, and ibat the posses¬ 
sion of Egypt would widen the French sphere in the Mediterranean 
and offset the loss of India. In view of Napoleon s known regaiti for 
the importance of Istanbul, perhaps he intended to take Egypt and 
thence move upon Istanbul, the Balkans, and Austria. 

In any case, Bonaparte gathered his army at Toulon j and accom¬ 
panied by engineers, historians^ archeologists, architects, fnathemati- 
cians, chemists, and Egyptologists, he set sail in May, 1 / 9 ^ to take 
Malta and Egypt. He landed on July 1, look Alexandria on July a, ^ind 
defeated the Mamluks at the famous Battle of the PyTamids outside of 
Cairo on July ai. His fleet, however, was destroyed by Lord Nelson at 
Aboukir Bay, thus cuttirLg his line of supply and impeding his freedom 
of action. 

Since Egypt was a province of the Otloman Empire^ the attack 
brought a declaration of war from the Porte, which joined with England 
and Russia in a coalition agairist France. Selim gave Ahmed al-Jez2^ar 
command of the army in Syria, and & fleet and army were collected at 
Rhodes for the relief of Egypt. Napoleon, having decided to carry the 
battle to the Turks* marched on S\Tia in 1799 in the hope that disoon- 
leoted Muslim Arabs, Druzes in LebarK>n, and ChrLslians in Syria w^ould 
rise against the Turks. He took Gaza and Jaffa, w'herc in cold blood he 
murdered two thousand Turkish prisoners- But at Acre ahjezzar^ with 
reinforcements landed by an English squadron, held off Napoleon^s at¬ 
tack. Repulsed there* Naptdeon hurried to Egypt to meet a Landing of 
Turkish infantry and cavalry at Aboukir Bay. "These he drove into the 
sca^ regaining mastery of Egypt r He then deserted his troops and sailed 
for France, where he executed his famous c<C)Up d'etat. 

The French forces remaining in Egypt were not conquered or evacu¬ 
ated tmttl iSoi. Several Turhish exp^itions, in collaboration with an 
English amny and naval squadron, forced the suirender of the 
French and gave them a guarantee of safc-eondticf home. British forces 
held Egypt and prevented the several local competing factfons from 
open warfare until the Peace of Amiens in iSoz required the depar¬ 
ture of the British. At thiR point Muhammad Ali, leader of one of the 
Ottoman factions, took advantage of the prevailing political and mili¬ 
tary anarchy and set the course of his meteoric ascent. His rise of 
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great significance for tlie Middle East, but it separated to a very 
marked degree the affairs pf the Nile from those of the Straits and the 
Porte, 

At the time that the Peace of Amiens was concluded, agreement was 
reached between Selim 111 and Napoleon. The capitulations were re¬ 
stored for Frenebmen’ and Napoleon sent General Brune and, btCTp 
General Sebostiani as ambassadors to the Porte. Selim was also at peace 
with England, Russia, and x^ustria. Trade revived in Ottoman ports, 
and shipping was brisk on the Black Sea and the B<^horws. The Rus¬ 
sians and Britishp however^ used every deviCfC to offset French induence 
and to gain the Porte as an ally for their European pobcies. 

PRISING TN SERBIA 

Upon the general estabbshment of peace in Europe Selim expected to 
proceed with his reforms, but cabmit)^ befell him in Serbia. The Treaty 
of Sistova provided for the return of Belgrad and its environs to the 
sultan; but it also provided that the janissaries, who previously niled 
the area in a most ferocious manner^ would not be permitted to return. 
Selim's new governor gave Serbia the most peaceful, prospeiouSp and 
enlightened rule she had known for nearly a century. However, to ap¬ 
pease Pasvanoglo Pasha of Widin, Sebm agreed to the Telum of the 
jarttssaries to Belgrad in 1799. Murdering the eubghtened governor^ 
four janksaiy leaders defied Selim's orders and authorit)' and divided 
Serbia among themselves. Outrage upon Christian and Muslim people 
followed outrage^ until there occurred the famous uprising of 1S04 
against the jauissaiy rule, not against the sultan. 

Aided by Austrian ams and led by Kara George, Serbian Insurgents 
were successful in destroying the janissaries. Selim sought to re-eslab- 
lisb Ottoman rule in Belgrade but the Serb leaders insisted that the 
tontis of settlement be supervised by an Austrian commissioner. The 
Serbs looked to the Hapsburgs for assistance:; but Selim declared be 
could not consent to foreign interference in domestic allairs> and Au¬ 
stria refused to break the Treaty of Sistova. When the Serbs then 
turned to Russia for recognition, the Forte sent troops agEiinst the rebels. 
VictoriotiSj the Serbs organized a provisional autonomous regin^e and 
again defeated tbc Turks, In 1S06 the outbreak of war between Turkey 
and Russia induced the Latter to aid Serbia, clearing Ottoman arms from 
the entire province. Thereupon Serbian affairs bwme a part of the 
European tangle of intemational diplomacy and powder politics. 

Ill the midst of this uprising realiganrvenl: in Europe had its repercus* 
sions on the Golden Horn, When England formed the Third Coalition 
against France in 1805, General Sebastiani succeeded in obtaining 
Selim's sympathy for the French. But the Forte renewed the peace with 
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upon threats of war and invasion, it was only aEt-er AostexlJtz 
and J^na that Sclini fdt able to dedare openly for the French- At this 
time he temoved the two pro-Russlan governors ol WaHachia and Mol¬ 
davia, replacing them with prO'French officials. When Russia invaded 
the Danubian provinces in i 3 o 6 , the Turks declared war and closed 
the Straits to Russian ships. Britain co-operated with her ally by as- 
setnbhog a squadron near the mouth of the Dardanelles and insisted 
that Selim expel Sebastiani from Istanbul and open the Straits. Upon 
Selim^s refusal Admiral Duckworth led the fleet through the Darda¬ 
nelles into the Sea of Marinaia to lie near Istanbul. With Russian troops 
invading Ktoldavia, the Porte considered a pre-emplory rebuff of Ad¬ 
miral DucWorth unw'ise, W^hile the sultanas ministers spun out the 
negotiations, SebastiarLi and miUlary engineefs hurriedly repaired the 
defenses of the Straits. Duckworth's intelligence advised withdrawal 
before escape became impossible^ and the British retired from their 
foolhardy venture. 

OVEflTHBOW OF SELlVt 

Napoleofi*s victories in central Europe and the defeat of the Russians 
at Friedland in 1807 strengthened the Turkish position. Meanwhile the 
appearance of five hundred French cannoners to defend the Straits 
from further escapades served to bring Selim closer to an open alliance 
w^sth the French. However, a change of equipment for the garrisons on 
the Bosphonis incited the fanlssaries to demand the dismissal of the 
Divan, And since payments to the fanJssaries were in anrears, their soup 
kettles ^vere overturned, the traditional sign of revnlt. Mislnteipretatiotl 
of the arrival of the French cannoneers precipitated Selim 5 deposition 
and the elevation of his cousin Mustafa IV in May, 18(37. Formal 
charges against Selim were that he Incited revolution by military Inno¬ 
vations and that he had fathered no children after more than seven 
years of nile. 

Mustafa IV w’fts a mild and ineffectual person, the puppet of those 
who had overthrown SeUm. Although the French officers and techni¬ 
cians were dismissed, the new sultan sent Napoleon a present of ten 
fine horses to indicate friemilship for France—an amity^ which led to a 
truce between Russia and Turk^', The truce, however, was disastrous 
for Mustafa and the lebelUous janissaries, since it freed the Ottoman 
armies on the Danube. An Ottoman army of Bosnians and Albanians, 
commanded by Bayraktar, govemor of Roschuk, marched on Istanbul 
and camped near the capitaL Bayraktar called many leaders to his 
camp and in July^ iSoB moved upon the city and the palace. Before 
Bayraktar s men could force the gates^ Mustafa executed Sehm and 
gave orders for the strangling of his own brother Mahmud. The insur- 
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gents, bowcver, imprison-ed Mustafa and placed op tbe tkronc ^^ab- 
Tpiid II, wh<i >vas hidden u> an empty furnace of the pakce, 

MAHMud 11 ANP the NAPOLEONIC Vi'AKS 

MBhimid II gave the office of gmnd vizir to Ba>Taktaj‘, and the move¬ 
ment for reform proceeded along the lines drawn by Selim, After the 
□rgani7Alit>o of a new Europeanized army Bayraktar permitted his Bos- 
Ilians and Alhatiiaiis to return hoinc- Thereuponn the janissaries rc 3 se up 
and dcslrov^ Bayraktar. Civil war endured a week in the streets of 
Istanbul with serious Gresn explosions^ and chaos, during which Mustafa 
was executed. Mahmud, now' the sole sniyiving male of the Ottoman 
dyn^tsty* was fairly safe; but friends of the janissaries controlled the 
govcrumentH and mditarv refonms were out of the question. 

Shortly after Admiral Duckworth fled to the more upen seas of the 
Aegean in 1807 Turkey adhered to Napoleon's Continental Blockade 
and the Straits were closed to English commerce. But Bussi-an failure to 
withdraw froro Moldavia^ as promisedn incited the Hapshnrg;s to medi¬ 
ate the breach between the Porte and Englandn since England was loosl 
likely to withstand the advances of a Franco-Russian combinatioru 
These maneuvers resulted in iSog in the famoiis Treaty' of the Darda¬ 
nelles between the Ottoman Empire and Great Britain, Turkey with¬ 
drew the decrees against British commerce, and England recognized 
the ancient orders with respect to the Straits. Until the Napoleonic in¬ 
vasion uf Egypt the Straits were always clused to all warships when the 
Ottoman Empire was at peace. The new treaty only rcstistcd the an¬ 
cient principle' 

The French and Russians were furious^ aod the tsar sent his troops to 
the Danube, taking Silistria^ Ru^jchuk^ NicopoHs, and Sirtova. These 
victories were valueless, however^ because In 1811 the break with Na¬ 
poleon was foreseen and Operations m the Balkans came to a halt. 
Luckily ffjr Russia, the Treaty of Bticharest was signed a month before 
the French attack on Russia was launched. If this had not been the 
case^ the Porte might liave obtained better terms. Mahmud ll dismissed 
the grand vizir and executed the negotiators for giving Bessarabia to 
the tsar. 

The Treaty abandoned the Serbs to the sruUan who, pledged that 
Serbs could manage their own intciml affairs. The Russian regiment 
left Bclgrad and the Turks attempted to rule the province. Although 
Kara Gwtge departed, a new leader, Milosh Obrenovitch^ continued 
the Serbian revolt. The Congress of Vienna in 1B15 allowed the Serbs to 
retain their arms and gave them a voice in the management of their 
own government through an elected parliament. The sultans suze¬ 
rainty over Serbia was hardly more than a legal fiction, as most of the 
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taxes which the Serbs collected TcmaUied Sn Serbia. At the Congress, 
Turkey urged that Bessnrabia be returned^ but Vienna was unenn* 
cemed and the Treaty of Buehar<Kl stood. This indicated that the rela¬ 
tions between Hussia and Turkey with respect to the use of the Straits 
rehirned to the ancient rule and that the Treaties of 17^ and 1805 
were indirectly rescinded. Likewise, no coiiltar>' itipulation was raised 
at the Congress concerning the Treai^ of the Dardanelles, which estab¬ 
lished the relations of Turkey and England and which, curiously 
er>ougb, recognized that Turkey might be simullaneoitsly a belligerent 
Ln the Black Sea and a neutral state in the hfediterranean. 

From all appearaiKOS, therefore, the Oltouian Empire in 1815 suc¬ 
cessfully weathered the wars and cataclysms of the French Etevolution 
and Napoleon. Bessarabia was lost; a semiaulonomous regime was 
legalized in Belgradi and two sultans were slain by military^ rev-oils. 
But little change resulted in the internal organizatiQii of ihe empire. 
None the less, the s«eds of nationalism and reform were sown by wide 
movemeots of men and ideaSp and a growth in commerce raised incen¬ 
tives to a new high. 

The Ottoman Empire on the threshold of a new century and a 
new life. 
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THE CBEEK REVOILUTION 

O ne of ihc exciting legacies of the French Re^tiliitioa to the Middle 
East was the rise of the Creek nation^ Eighteenth'eentury liberal 
Eiiropeans wished to emulate ancient Greek society and cultniej they 
pditicularly admired Creek political ideas. When, therefore, Creeks 
canfie into contact with Europeans at the turn of the century^ the)^ were 
impressed w'ilh their own heritage and fostered an inlellectual and lit- 
eraji,- renaissance of significant proportions tn all Creek cornmunities 
from Odessa to Marseilles^ Before 1820 over three thousand different 
books had been published In modem Creek- These included not only 
translations of the important works of Voltaire, Schiller, Goethe, Alfieri, 
and Montesquieu but also renditions of the ancient Greek classics into a 
form which modem Greeks could read and understand. 

The hvp outstanding Greek intellectual patriots were Rhegas and 
Adamantios Korai^, each of whom traveled and sttidied in Eiimpe. 
Rhegas, in his Greek version of the roused his countrymen 

to aims and aided them in forming a society to raise money and inuni- 
tions to cast off the Turkish yoke. Following Pbto and Rousseaii, Konies 
held that every form of bad citizenship was an injustice. He also as¬ 
serted that every bad citizen was a Turk at heart. In addition to hating 
Turks and carrying Western ideas to the Greeks, he glorified the he¬ 
roic deeds of ancient Greeks and advanced the reconstruction of mod¬ 
em Greek by condemning foreign words m^d abandoning colloquiaT 
isms and barbarisms that had crept into the ancient tongue. 
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The labors of patriots would have been fruitless bad it not 

been for the Greek Chnrch^ which preserved the identity of die Greek 
eonununity^ and For Creek schools, everyift^hcre present to train church¬ 
men and incidentally to tench many to read and write Greek- As 
Greeks became prosperous, thej^ founded more schools and rnany 
pursued advanced studies in Italy snd France. After the faU of Venice 
in 17197 the Greek cultural center moved to Vienna^ where a Greek 
press published books and new^spopers that cifcwlatcd wherever Greeks 
went. 

The decay of the Ottoman government gave rise to many outlaw 
bands in the mountains of Greece, Known as klcphts, these brigands 
postd as Hobin Hoods attacking Turks and helping Greeks. They bred 
the Greek spirit and created a nucleus of Creeks familiar with the 
kmdiing of weapons. Also, the islands and coastline of the area led 
many Creeks^ as in antiquity^ to the sea and foreign commerce; and 
their knowledge of the ways and languages of the Middle East proviTJ 
extremely beneficial in trade bet^veen Ottoman and Medilcntuiean 
ports. During the Napoleonic wars they reaped enormous proEts flying 
the Turkish or B^issian Eag in the Black Sea and the Turkish or other 
bags in the Mediterranean as conditions demanded. 

In i 3 r 4 a group of Greeks in Odessa founded 3 secret band named 
P^ifJike //cfirJi^rifi (Friendly Society) to organize a rising against the 
Turk-s, Similar to contemporary European secret societies, the Hetaeria 
grew so rapidly with the commercial depression after 1S15 that over 
two hundred thousand were initiated by 1820. Its members could not 
be restrained; atid in Alexander YpsiJantis^ a distinguished 

Fhanariot Creek and a general in the Russian armv who had lost his 
right hand at the battle of Kulm, unfurled the banner of revolt. 

I to crossetl the Pruth River from Russian Bessarabia into Turkish 
Moldavia. This was not the most propitious spot to launch a Creek 
Hi;^\'ohitiou, since the nativ'e Human ians bated Creeks far more than 
they did Tories:. Turks in Calatz and Jassy were impaled. Bankers w^ere 
blackmailetl. The Powers, at that moment convening at Ljubljana 
(Lnibiich) to suppress a Neapolitan uprising, induced Russia to strike 
Ypsibntis' name from Russian army rolls and disown the adventure. 
When a Turkish array drove him from Bucharest, he shamelessly de¬ 
serted his follnwcrs and fled to Hungary. 

Within a few wrecks of the crossing of the Pruth. the Revolution w^as 
in full swing in the Peloponnesus. From Kalamata to Patras to Corinth. 
Turks—men. women, and children—were massacred and the popula¬ 
tion of surrendered towns put to the sword. When Tripolitsa, the 
Turkish capital, fell, over eight thousand Turks were butchered ( Sfany 
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rnodcm wealthv Greek families acquired their fortunes in the sack of 
the eitj\) Athetis> C9(cept for the Aempolis. fell, as did Mesolonghi and 
other towTis nn the northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth. Immedialdy 
the Turks fought back; on Crete and some of the Aegean isbnds re¬ 
prisals and counter'reprisals were common. 

The rt'bellions in the Danubian provinces and the Peloponnesus led 
Mahmud U to take action against suspected Hefscriatsts in Istanbul 
A number of leading Phanariotes were esecutdl and on Easter Sunday 
the Greek Patriarch was hanged from the gate of bis residence. Of all 
the Aegean islands, Chios wnlh its famous mastic gardens was the 
most wealthy^ and its inhabitants showed no interest in the uprisings on 
the mainland. Early in 1S22, hmvever. Creek adventurers took over 
the island against the wishes of the Chitiles. Thereupon» a Tuirkish 
admiral landed. Greek sailors counterattacked in vain. The Turks 
1 e\eled villages, put Chios to the torch, and massacred nearly twenty- 
five thousand Greeks, scattering the rest to all parts of the world. 
Shortly thereafter, Turks surrendered the Acropolis in Athens on the 
pledge that their lives wwild be spared. The promise was not kept. 

Ottoman forces were w^eak, and Mahmud had dispersed his mUitary' 
might. When Mahmud withdrew the best of hfs soldiers to subdue All, 
the rebellious pasha of Janina, the Peloponnesus and certain Greek 
areas w^ere almost invited to revolt For thirty years -Ali ruled as a 
benevolent tvrant, corresponding with Napoleon and negotiating with 
British governors of the Ionian Islands. He was a strange mixture of 
eighteen th'centurv' European enlightenment^ Oriental splendor, and 
de^^otion to ancient Creek literature which captiv-ated the imagination 
of Europe. In i6so Mahmud decided to settle many a score w'ith AJi. 
An armv was sent to Epims to bring in his head. During this carnpaiii^ 
the Turkish garrisons m Athens, Tripolitsa. and other Greek towns were 
reduced to the barest minimum, leaving the towns defensdess against 
a popular uprising, When^ howtwer, Ali Pasha's head and those of his 
sons and grandsons w'iU'e e.ihibiled on a stiver platter outside the 
sultans palace in Istanbul in 1822, Mahmuds forces had better succ?ess 
against the Greeks, The sultans forces were considerably spent, but 
the Creeks were tom already with dissension. 

INTERVENTION BV ECVPT AND THE POWERS 

The Powers looked upon the Creek activities with uncertaiotv' and 
considerable misgivings, but philhellenic committees in England and 
France compelled their go^-^emments to take an interest in Greek aQ^airs. 
Furthermore, the Greek provisional government obtained in 1824 the 
first of a series of loan,«t from British bankers, a move which guoraotetHl 
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a ctindiiuisig Interest from London, CoTisiderable romantic publicity ac^" 
companied the cnlistnnem of velemn Etiropean soldim. especially 
philhellei^. The most famous of these was Lord B>Tqn., whose ileatb 
in 1804 at Mesolonghl created more senHincfit for the Creek cause than 
aoy other single e^ ent in the long Greek struggle. 

In 1824 Mahmud commissioned his powerful vassal of Egi^pL Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, to aid in suppressing the InsuirectiDii. His son Ibrahim 
w;is appointed governor of the Peloponncsiis and set out to subjugate 
his new charge. He landed at Modon in 1S25, captured Navarino^ 
and proceeded to establish his authority by fire and sword. Meanwhile 
an Ottoman army subdued w'estern Greece, took Mesolonghi, and 
recaptured Athens. Creek independence seemed very douhtful. 

The victories of Mahmud s lieutenants hastened the interfc'cntion of 
the Powers. %^arious preliminary discussions suggesting local G^e^^k 
autonomy led to the Treaty of London, signed in 1S27 by England* 
Russia, and France, In this treaty the three demundcd an armistice 
from Turkey and Creece and the mediation of any differences. Since 
Mahmud refused to declare an armistice, Admiinl Codrington w'as 
ordered to intercept, with cannon balls if necessary, all supplies and 
Teinforcements destined for Ibrahim. The famous Battle of Navarino 
on October 20, 1817 completely shattered Ottoman naval forces, and a 
French army compelled thrahim to withdraw. 

Russian interests in Greece were tied to the affairs of Serbia and 
the Danubian provinces. Even before Nicholas I agreed to the London 
treaty^ an ultimatum had l>ecn delivered to the Porte demandingi 
cession of Kars and other eastern pro^-inces; ev'acuation of Moldavia 
and Wallaehia, whose govern nrs would be elected for ses'Cn-year terms 
by the native aristocracy and could be removed only upon Russian 
consent; and immediate autonomy for Serbia, On the last day of grace 
Mahmud accepted the terms* which were incorporated in the Conven¬ 
tion of Akkerman of 182G- 

After the destmetion of the Ottoman navy at Navarino Russia could 
not resist taking advantage of Turkish weakness. .A peculiar kind of war 
was declared in i@a8: Russ^ia became a belligerent In the Balkans and 
the Black Sea but remained a neutral in the Medltcrran^n. One army 
advanced In the Caucasus with considerable success, taking .Ardahan, 
Bayey.id, and Eraemm; another under General Diebitsch took Vama 
and Burgas on the Black Sea, crossed the Balkans, and entered Edlme. 

TREATY or ADRIASOPLE 

Upon the advice of Prussian and Bdtish envoys Mahmud sought 
peace, Diebiisch was in col! ahoration with the RiL^ian fleet, which was 
divided behveun the Black Sea and the Aegean; and it appeiired that 
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ndthbig c™l(l prevent hirn fmm occupying IstanbuL The Treaty of 
Adrianople ( Edime) of iS£Q re-eslablUhed the frontiers much as they 
were before the wur. The Stmils woe open again to Russian trade. 
The Danubian provinces no longer had to supply com* wood, and 
million to the sultan's govemmenlj only the anniial tribute to the 
Porte was continued, Goveraors held their posts for life and ntled in 
consultation with oatix^ assemhli^^ The ties Wiith Turkey were reduced 
to a minirruim, and Russia moved into the vacututi- 
Other provisions of the treaty stipulated that the articles of the 
Convention of Akkerman should be put into immediate effect. Another 
article declared that Turkey adhered to a second Treaty of London 
which England, France* and Russia had concluded earlier in 1829 and 
which established a Creek state. In consequence of its inclusivencss 
the Treuh-^ of Adrianople w^as an important landmark in Balkan devel¬ 
opment os well as in the reliilicinship of tlve Ottoman Empire to the 
great European states. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE JANISSARIES 

Although the Duke of WelUngton erred in thinking that the treaty 
foretold the imminent collapse of the Ottoman Empire, tlw? treaty did 
materiallv^ change the balance of powder in the Balkans and in the 
Middle An event of vaster proportions and rami Beat ions, how¬ 

ever, precefled the treaty and was in part respoiisihle for it. In 1S26 
Mahmud destroyed the janissaries. For more than three hundred years 
sultans found the janissaiy corps unruly; and since the l>eginning of the 
seventeenth centuiy these soldiers frequently vetoed policies of state 
and grand virirs were beheaded at their behest. Through the eighteenth 
eentunr' several of the si^dtans contrived to modernize the army and 
equip the janissaries with more efBcieut weapons, but each scheme 
was successfully rebulfed. Since the sultans authority in the provinces 
was continually snubbed by leealcitrant gosxmors* a reliable standing 
army had to be created before he could reassert his power. The mod- 
erni^tion of the army became even more urgent as Ottoman units 
met with .Austrian and Russian regiments^ to which they compared 
adversely. 

Selim lost hb life in the attempt to modernize the army. Mahmud 
plotted more warily. Althcuigh AJi Pasha of Janina. AhnH'd al-Jezzar 
of Syria, and Muhammad Ali of Egyp^ possessed competent standing 
armies, the sultan depended upon jafiissaries and feudal levies. The 
lesson of Murat, who cleared the streets of Madrid in 1S08 with cannon 
and grapeshot, was not lost upon Mnhmud. Ottoman Artillery was 
carefully Improved, and more than fourteen thousand artilleryttieti 
w^ere gathered in Istanbul. Wh^m the blow was readied, Mahmud 
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had the lovulty of the art illerv^men, tht' grand vikit, the Shaykh aMiilini, 
the chief of the janissarit^, and a iisiihle force of Anatolian levies 
stationed at Uskudai across the Bosphorus 

In 1S26 Mahmud loroed the Divan to order some janissaries to drill 
in European fashion. The revolution broke, as was enpiJrted- The artil¬ 
lery mowed down the janissaiies as they charged the palace and then 
shelkd their barracks into a mass of ruins, buryang four thousand 
beneath the nibble. Victory was followed up in the provinces, where 
janissaries were hunted down and either exterminated or completely 
scattered. New troops were ordered to be assembled, and Mahmud 
planned to Organ i^ro and train an army of forty thousand- Although 
the Russian attacks in iSaS and 1829 were launched before the new 
troops were trained and weakened them permanently as the Russians 
ha<l hoped. Mahmud rid his state of an anachronism which consider¬ 
ably retarded the process of change in the empire. It was a first step in 
destroying the power of the governors in outlying provinces and in 
rebuilding the centralized control which proved so effective in the 
fffteenth and sixteenth centuries. Other reforms could now come for¬ 
ward. 

MURA MM AD ALl AND MAHMUD II 

But there was hardly any time for sound reform. Peace was no more 
than established when Mahmud faced rebellion and serious attack 
by Muhammad All, his vassal in Egypt. The following chapter relates 
the development of Egy^pt and other parts of tl’K* Middle East under 
Muhammad's leadership. For Mahmud, bow^ever, the actions of this 
dynamic newcomer effected his empire profoundly, particularly in its 
relationship to the great PowerS- 

For lending aid to the sultan Muhammad All was given an outright 
promise of Crete and of the governorship of the Peloponnesus lor his 
son Ibrahim- The latter did not materialize, however^ because the 
Powers established the Kingdom of Greece; and the former was totally 
inadixpiate. Muhammad Ali, therefore, turned his eyes on the Barbary 
Coast. But French action In Algeria in 1830 diverted his attention to 
SyTia^ which he t^iui^tcd for Ibrahim in lieu of the Peloponnesus. 
Since some reward In Syria was originally offered for the Creek ad¬ 
venture, this request seemed appropriate, 

Mahmud refused, and Muhammad All began his march into Syria 
Ln 1S31. He Brsi a^emblcd his army to answer Mahmud's call for help 
against a rebellious pasha in Albania. Diter he announced that the In- 
va-sion of Syria would coerce Abdallah of Acre to subserve the sultan 
and chastise him for harboring Egyptian eonsciipt dodgers and prac- 
ticing the arts of extortion upon Egy'ptian merchants. 
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Ibrahim wag<*d a coitibmed land and sin attack upon Acrut which 
finally fell in 183a after a prolonged siege and several bloody assaulte, 
Mahmud hardly lifted a finger to aid Abdallah; Ibrahim easily routed 
a Turkish army collected near Homs; and in rapid succession Damascus, 
A!c[ipo, Adana, and Konya were occupied by the Egyptian amy- Up 
to this point the Powers were unconcerned; France even looked wi 
favor upon the enpansion of Muhammad AH s territory. When J^°ra im 
defeated the main Turkish army near Konya and pished on to Kutabya. 
however, Mahmud grew frantic and b^cd the Powers to rescue 
him. Mettemich refused; England was involved in parii^entaiy re¬ 
form and Belgian affairs; France had strong tits with MuhamnMd All; 
only Russia responded. Early in 1833 ^ Russian ficet aneh^ored in the 
Bosphorus and fourteen thousand Russian marines landed to protect 
Mahmud from his vassal and to guarantee the concessions and treaties 
the Russians had obtained fromthePorte5incei774, 

Meanwhile Russian and Ottoman envoys in Cairo were discussing 
peace terms, while French diplomatic and consular agents were prws* 
ing Mahmud to accept some of the Egyptian demands. Comprormses 
were effected, and the Convention of Kntabya was signed Sjma, ii^ 
eluding Damascus and Aleppo, wns assigned to Muhammad Ah upM 
condition that he pay an annual trihwte. Ibrahim’s troops were recalled 
from Anatolia. The Russian fleet and troops, however, postponed t^nr 
departure from the Bosphorus. Two days before they re^fmbiokcd 
from the Bosphorus village of Hunklar Iskelcsi. where they had en- 
camped, a trea ty was signed which shocked the other European Powers 
and achieved for Russia a long-sought goal- The Treaty of Hunkiar 
Iskelesi of 1S33 was a straightforward alliance between Russia and 
Turkey, providing for perpetual frii'udship, peace, and mutual assist¬ 
ance. Tlie provocation lay in a secret article, which did not remain 
unknown very long, stating that the sultan would upon Russian request 
dose the Straits to the eatent of “not allowing any foreign vessel of war 
to enter therein, under any pretext whatsoever." Although diplomats 
and writers questioned the significance of the secret artide, the valire 
of Hunki,iT Iskelesi to Russia and the objection of the Powers rested 
on the right of Russia to interfere in Turktsh affairs “to the eselusion 
of the iillianee and intervention of the Powers, 

Mahmud’s reforms 

Whereas Engjand and France recognized immediately the advantage 
won by Russia and initiated action to recoup their It^, ^lahmud 
used the peace he so dearly purchiised to carry forward t e re orm 
his government. Destruction of the janissaries and the ormatim 0 
iicw troops, termud Muslim Soldierss were only piibliciaietl aspects o 
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his innovatiorks. The abolition of feudalism mined the cavaln' 

ojid levies upon which sultans greatly depended and which had proved 
extremely valuable for Mahmud, Althou^ income from fiefs now went 
directly to the treasury^ and officers of the sultan enMed recruits flon^ 
these areas, the centra] government was not as thorough or efficient in 
these functions as local notables. However, real progress was made, 
Helmuth von Moldie and a group of F^mssians piirticipLitt-d in training 
Turkish oflicers; other Turl^h officers studied at ^Voolwieh in Eng¬ 
land. Military' and medical colleges were upened in 1830: and a na¬ 
tional militia was organized in 1834 to give rudimentary training in 
the provinces. 

Since the religious leaders, the opposed previous attempts at 

reform, Mahmud silenced the more irrespofisible of them. Dervish or^ 
ders were attacked. Eektashi leaders were exiled and the orders 
buildings and properties confiscated. Actually this latter decree was 
never fully executed; dervish houses remained in the possession of 
Bektashis in most parts of the empire, even in Istanbuk until the 
tw^entieth century. The fez w'as adopted as the headgear for gov'em- 
mentaJ officials. The frock eqat was also adopted. And within a few 
years the fez and the frock coat became the standard dress in urban 
centers. When the Shaykh al-tslani objected, Mahmud removed him, 
giving public notice of his earnestness in these matters. 

Changes in the military w^ere the means to sticngtlien and reorgan¬ 
ise the government. The independent local lort^ (dereh beys) in 
Anatolia were checked, Iraq w'as subdued isi 1831* and other governors 
began to feel and respect the sultan s authority+ To a certain extent the 
war with Egj'pi resulted from Mahmud's desire to project his power 
into every comer of the realm. As a further curb on local rulers, 
governors were forbidden fo execute anyone without referring the ease 
to Istanbul This, removal of the death sentence from a governor s whim 
gave people throughout the empire a deeper seme of security. 

Every' department of government was staffed by better-trained civil 
servanbE, Better salaries lessened bribery, and more attet^tion was given 
to promotion on merit. The use of passports for travelers was adopted, 
and In 183Z hfahmud devised a postal system. More modem methods 
of quarantine were prescribed; and in every way Europoan tech¬ 
niques of government were studied and cmployedr hi any sinecures 
were abolished and much governmental “red tape” eliminated. 

The end of the wars with Russia and Egypt left Turkey almost 
bankrupt, Forci^ observers qominented on the great wealth and 
bountiful produce of the country but inefficiency in the collection of 
taxes reduced the sultan to penury, Under new procedures the central 
government assumed direct responsibility and sent out its own agents 
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or tai fanntnrs, thereby reducing the number of hands through which 
the taxes passed^ New roads imprcrt’ed trade, and htuslims were en- 
rounigcd to enter business by the abolition of the Court of Confisca¬ 
tions in which the gosemnierit stiTcd the property of an exiled or «m- 
demned individual. Creditors henceforth felt less personal danger in 
pressing the government and its high officials for the payment of debts. 
In general these measures were efiective. By the end of Mahmuds 
reign European consular oEfidals were reporting thsit the empire had 
progressed remarkably in the preceding twenty years. 

Mahmud also recognized the stimulus to reform which a general 
circulation of books and newspapers would generate. Presses were 
established in Istanbul and Izmir, which with those of Muhammad Ali 
in Egypt published several thousand hooks in Turkish and Arabic 
betwe^ 1830 and 1840. The military and medical colleges introduced 
manv young Turks to French and Ceiman and opened to them the 
eighteenth* and ninetcenth-centuty liberal ideas contained in the 
literature of those languages. French newspapers were founded in 
Izmir in the iSao'Si and in 18351 the first Turkish newspper, rofccinti- 
Vekaijih, appeared in Istanbul with official support from Mahmud. 

The Ottoman Empire found in Mahmud a sultan whose high ability 
in the craft of ruling broke the conservative and reactionary grip held 
hy special interest groups upon the government and society. In later 
decades of the nineteenth ccnhiry the progress of reform might seem 
slow and uncertain. Yet after Mahmuds changes a return to the old or¬ 
der was impossible and a liberalizing forward-looking movement 
prevailed. 
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CHAPTER as 


IsAiihaymmd Ah and the 
Development of Modern Egypt 


ftIS£ OF MUHAMMAP AL1 

N ineteenth-cenhiPr' Eg> pt was the creatiori of ^iuJiammad Mu who 
tniist be recxighized as one of the great nilers of his^age. In 179S 
when Selim 111 raised an army to send to against Napoleon^ the 

governor of Kavalla in Thrace supplied three hundred men, the second 
in command being Muhammad Al^ probably of Albanian descent and 
then about twenty-nine years old. 

He had been engaged in the tobacco Ijade, but his latent political 
talent was soon manifested in Eg)'pt. The Peace of Amiens in iSos and 
the British e^'acuation of the Nile found Muhammad Ali responsible for 
several ihotisand Albanian and Bosnian troops. At the moment three 
nin|or powers existed in Egj'^pt^ the Ottoman Pasha* who ruied in the 
name of the sultan; the Mamlnhsr w’ho held landed estates and were 
hopelessly split in jealous factions; and the Albanians. The people of 
Cairo constituted a weak fourth. 

Muhammad Ali played hu cards extremely well. When the BritisJi 
left Egypt in 1S03. he sided with the Mamiuks and drove the Turkish 
gtivernor from Cairo. Muhammad Ali then played one Mamluk faction 
against another. Finally, with the aid oE the Cairo populace, he chased 
the \Iamluks into the desert, deposed the new^ governor who had just 
arrived from istanbuK and was recognized as governor by the citizens 
of Cairo. When in 1S06 Muhammad Ali accepted the honor and as¬ 
serted his full submission to Sehm. the lotlcf appointed him Fasha of 
Egypt. 
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Affiiin in Europe in 1807 pushed Turkey into the French campi 
since Muhammad Ali persisted in his loyaJty to the Porte, a British 
expeditionary' force bnded at Alexaiidria. in league vsith Mamluk 
remnants, the British occupied AJescandria, but were defeated at 
Bosetta and withdrew'. After the Treaty of Tilsit, which threw England 
Turkey into each others aitns, Britain renouiicod all designs upon 
Egypt, leaving the Mamiuks to shift for themselves. Muhammad Ali 
was now the actual as well as the titular ruler of Egypt. 

Finances cramped him severely. On several occasions Muhammad 
Ahs Own Albanians, their pay considerahly in arrears, shot at him as 
he passed in the streets of Cairo. War and the successive passage of 
troops in Lower Egypt reduced the Delta to barrenness. In previous 
administrations taxes and levies supported an Egyptian aimv, but 
Muhammad Ali found little to iesy upon and taxes quit insufficient. 
Consequently, in iSofi he ordered a survey of iill landholdings and 
conEscated properties with irregular titles. Later he seijed land grants 
upon which payments to the state were in arrears, abolished the an¬ 
cient system of land tenure, and expropriated the remaining fiefs 
(muha^Ou). Even exemptions for landis belonging to religious irtstitu- 
tions were rescinded and their lands Surveyed to be sure none escaped. 

As land taxes increased, Muhammad Ali turned his attention to com¬ 
merce and established a govemmetit monopoly on the export of grain. 
In several of these years the Nile Valley possessed the only exportable 
surplus available to the British fleet and Wellington's ar^y in Spain. 
Demand was brisk, and profits in the grain trade often reached five 
huudred iwrcenl. Frequently, Muhammad Ali accepted cotton goods 
and small manufactures in exchange for grain, thus gaining from a two- 
way trade as well as improving his relations with the British. 

hiuhammad Ali's power and the loyalty- of h(s troops rose in direct 
proportion to his improved finances. One long-standing score remained 
to be settled, not only for himself but for the authority of hls suzerain, 
the ^toman sidtan. The Mamluks had never been fully subieeted. 
particuiarly those holding fiefs in Upper Egypt- and they defied one 
Ottoman governor after another For several years Muhammad Ali 
threatened, cajoled, and attacked them. His entreaties induced many 
to sr-ttle at Giza across from Cairo; and at the ceremonies of the inves- 
titure of his son a.s Pasha of Jidda in ,811 they were tricked into enier- 
ing the Citadel of Cairo, where the Albanian soldiers slaushtered 
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were executed in Upper Egypt, 


them. A year later another thousand 

ARABIA AND THE SUDAN 

Organization of the fin.-,nees of Egypt and destruction of the Xfam- 
lufc power enabled Muhammad .Ali to consider widening his rule. For 
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many decades the Porte was troubled by attacks and depredations of 
the Saudi tribe pf Arabia. In the middle ol the eighteenth eentur^' 
Kfuhamnuid Ibn Saud became conwrted td the teaching)! of Muham- 
eiad ibn Abd alAVahhab, a nativ'e of Nejd who had studied in Damas- 
ctis and Baghdad, Returning home, the latter grew convinced of the 
necessity of eliminating from Musliin practices the pagan superstitions 
which had become prevalent among the desert Arab tribesmeiL He 
also fell compelled to destroy the phUosophic subtleties and the AX'orldly 
deviadoDs which had crept into Islam over the ages and to restore Islam 
to the punt, originah and simple form as pronounced by the Prophet. 

Muhammad ihn Saud ^nd his descendants, armed with the Wahhabi 
faiths spread their rule over imrny tribes in Arabia, pillaging Shiite 
and Sunnite shrines. Their seizure of the Hijnz during the Napoleonic 
wais disrupted hfeccan pilgrimages^ and the Porte entreated Mu¬ 
hammad Ali to dtiv^ them from Medina and Mecca. In iSii his son 
Tusun headed an expedidon to annex the Hijaz. Not until i8iB, how^ 
ever^ under the firm and courageous leadership of Muhammad Alis 
able son Ibrahim did the superior equipment and discipline of the 
Egyptian troops turn the scales against the Saudi-Wahhabi forces. 

Ibrahim was named governor of the Hifaz and Ethiopia, die latter 
consisdng then of a few Bed Sea ports which served as outlets lor 
the Sudan as much as for Abyssinia, Muhammad Ali looked upon the 
Sudan as a boundless area fuU of gold, precious stones, and slaves. He 
also believed that he could dev^elop a fine army from stalwart negro 
slaves from the Sudan, thereby securing independence from Ids unruly 
Albanians, An expedition went southward in 1820 under Ismail, another 
of his sons. Sennar and El Obeld were taken ^ and within six years the 
coiintr}* \va$ pacified and the modem city of Khartoum f ounded- 

GREI^K EXP£D 1 TraK 

The experiment with regard to an army of Sudanese slaves proved 
a total failure. An attempt w^as made at Aswan under the direction of a 
French officer. Colonel who as Suleiman Pasha sensed Muham¬ 
mad All loyally for more than hventy y'ears. But disease and futedities 
among the Sudanese constrained him to build an army around Egj'P" 
tian soldiers and Turkish and Eurc^pean officers. Over thirty' thousand 
Egyptian peasants were sent to . 4 sw^an, where in a short time they were 
drilled Into effective soldiers. Meanw^htle, Muhammad Ali assembled 
a fleet. One ship mounting sixteen gtms was built at Suez; he bought 
others In Bombay, Genoa, V^enice, Marseilles, and the Greek Islands. 

While these dcvclopinents were in process, the Greek Revolution 
turned the eastern .Medilerriincan into a nest for Creek pirates. In 
1^22 Mahmud II offered the govemorship of Crete to Muharnmad AU» 
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ll he would subdue it. After Kfuhainmad Ali h^d taken Cretep ^(ah^ 
mud bestowed upon him the oveilordship of the Peloponnesus on like 
lemis. Under Ibrahims command sisleen thousand men and a ^ixty- 
three-ship na\y left Alexandria in i&tf to clear the Aegean of the 
Greek pirate-nationalist naw. Various islands were attacked and 
plundered, Muhammad All replacing his losses with new' ships from 
France and Italy; he even bought some from Greek shiplmilders. 
Ibrahitn and Suleiman Fasha landed in Greece in their successes 
and Losses have been rebted in another chapter. The Greek adventure 
was eirtrcmely costly for Muhammad Ali: his fleet was ruined, and his 
trained ac>d disciplined army returned to Eg^'pt starved and crippled. 

CONQUEST OF SVRIA 

But Muhammad Ali was not a ruler to be discouraged easily- For a 
time he dallied with French suggestiaos to eo-operalc In the destruc¬ 
tion of the Dey of Algiers, but he tired of French indecision and came 
to realise that such an excursion would render him a French vassal. 
Syria was far more insnting, especially since its four di$tricts were 
pledged to him as payment for his undertaking in Greece. Using a 
variety of excuses* Muhammad Ali sent Ibrahim against Acre, which 
fell In May* 1832. He then turne^l upon Tuikish fortes, speedily entered 
the Boybn Pass south of Alexandretta, and marched northward to the 
outskirts of Konya. Ibrahim s devastating victory nt Konya carried him 
on to Kutahya, where peace between Mahmud and his rebellious 
viceroy w'as concluded in 1833. Crete, Egypt, Syria, Adana, and Tarsus 
were assigned to Muhammad All, for which he agreed to pay £ 150,- 
OOQ a year tribute to Istanbul. 

Ibrahim governed Syria for eight years, A distinguished Syrian lias 
written that these years "may be regarded as the beginning of the 
moderti age for the country," TEutes were regularized^ justice was more 
sure for people of all religions, commerce was encoiiraged* pririleges 
for foreigners were less abusied> education was stimulate^ Law and 
order were more prevalent, Ibrahim proved to be more of an Arab than 
he was a Turk, and ideas of a revival of an Arab state to include all 
,Arahs were circ'tdated. 

The resolute rule which Muhammad Ali created in Egypt wa^ also 
attempted in Syria. Had it been given a longer period of trial, it might 
have succeeded. Conscription, however* was hated, and rebellion 
faced Ibrahim on several occasions. A strong army w'as an absolute 
necessity for Muhammad Ali and Ibrahim; and Mahmud was rebuild¬ 
ing an Army wbile European officers were training new Turkish legi* 
ments. Since the governorships of Eg\'pi, SvTia. and Crete were 
granted for only one year at a time and since there were constant 
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disputes ov^ tribute. Muhammad All consideml fnalnlenange of an 
evOf-fcady army a prime resquLsite for hLs safety. When, tlicnefore^ 
European governments urged abandomnent of cofisenptkni in Syria, 
reduction of his armaments by half, and withdrawal of his troops from 
Syria, Muhammad All gladly agreed, but on condition that Mahmud 
grant him hereditary title to his temlodcs and that the Powers guarart^ 
tee him against aggression. 

Receiving no agreement to such eonditions^ Muhatninad Ali decided 
to declare his independence. Before this could be done^ howwer^ 
Ottoman forces invaded S>Tja and were destrojed at Nazib by ibrahim 
in June, 183^ Five days Liter Mahmud I! died and before July was out 
the Turkish fleet deserted to join the El^lians at Alexandria. Mu- 
hammad Ali was now master of the situatiou, and the Porte prepared 
to Surrender to his demands of hereditary vassalage for all territories 
then in his possession. However^ a foint note from Austria, England, 
FrancCi, Prussia^ and Russia informed the sultan that they were con¬ 
cerned with developments within the Middle East and recommended 
that no action be taken on Siuhammad All's cLaims without their ap¬ 
proval. The British feared that Hussia would call into operation provi- 
sions of the hated Treat>^ of Hunkiar Iskelesi or that France through 
Muhammad .Ali wouk) dominate Syria and Fgj'pt and control all 
routes from the Mediterranean to India, The British, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred a united action to Russian or French unilateral ;steps. Fortified 
with this backing, the Porte informed Muhammad Ali of European 
concern and awaited the decision of the Powers. In the end Lord 
Palmerstou prevailed upon Russia, Pnissia, and Austria to sign the 
Treaty of London in This treaty was a diplomatic defeat in the 
Levant for Louis Philippe's govemmenL It allowed Muhammad ,Ali 
the hereditary governorship of Eg)'pt if he agreed to the settlement 
within twenty days, and a lifetime rule aver south Syria If he 
agreed in ten days. Otherwise^ the four powers would blockade Egypt 
and defend the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 

Since Muhammad Ali refused to budge, the only recourse was force, 
British agents lu Lebanon and S^xia raised a rebellion against Ibrahim, 
while a combined British-Austrian Beet landed troops at Beirut and 
captured Acre. Muhammad .Ali was forced to recall Ibrahim from S)Tia 
and accept British terms, Egypt was left as a hercditar>^ proi^ince to 
Muhammad Ali and his heirs. Since communications were slow and 
the arrangements compleXi it was not until July. iS^i that the Porte 
confirmed him in the hereditary position in Egj-pt and granted him 
authority to make military appointments below' the rank of general. 
France agreed to the terms and relumed to the concert of European 
pow'ers in their concern with affairs of the Middle East. 
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ORGANIZATION Of ECTPT 

The defeats of 1S40 the diploinatic negotmtiotu of 1S41 
Ktuhanunad Ali full power in but left him an old and broken 

man. He Lived on until i&ig. In his declining ^^ears Europe Learned 
to appreciate his numerous accomplishments. Ibrahim visited France 
and England, where he was feted^ Muhammad Ali was invited to 
London, hut the old man ventured only to Istanbul and his birthplaoep 
Kavalla. He lapsed into senility in 1S47. Ibrahim died in 184S, And the 
government passed to Muhammad Alis grandson Ahbas, 

For forty years Muhammad Ali ruled Egypt, and every phase of life 
and society interested him at one time or another. .A new government 
was Created; and a cabinet with ministers^ of w^ar, navy, agriculture, 
finance, commerce and foreign affairs, education, and security de¬ 
veloped. Real power, however, never slipped from the hands of the 
Pasha, as Muhammad All was always known. In the i 33 o's Councils cf 
Notables were appointed to discuss governmental affairs. Western 
travelers were greatly impressed, but the Pasha never intended that 
his mie be other than that ol a benevolent despot. 

The trade monopoly for ^min was e^itended to include cotton, to¬ 
bacco, and indigo, although the British attempted to terminate the 
system in i8gS when a iscw commercial treaty for the entire Otto¬ 
man Empire was concluded with Mahmud 11 . Since taxes were paid 
in kind, the Pashas government continued to be the principal partici¬ 
pant in the export trade; and most foreign merchants in Alexandria did 
not object after hfubammad Ali agreed to offer his goods at pxiblic 
auction to export houses. Com and rice were iniroduced. In manv areas 
steam pumps and better canals allowed summer irrigation, enabling 
the fellaheen to double the yield by growing two crops a year. Great 
attention was given to the science of irrigation. Swamp lands w^ere 
drained, old canals opened, and new ones built. North of Cairo a great 
barrage was constructed to raise canal levels, especially in years of 
scanty Hoods. However, since the engineering work was not loo sounds 
it proved ineffective until rebuilt in the iSSo’s. 

The age of Muhamiivid Ali id Egypt coincidud with the first in¬ 
dustrial surge in western Europe and the Pajha became convinced of 
the value of such a program for his land. He imported textile plants 
and built sugar factories. But knowledge to hocp them in operation, 
suitable labor, and supplies of coal and iron Vfere lacking; and even 
before hluhanunad Alj died, the failure to industrialise Eg,vpt was ap¬ 
parent. 

Two of his successful endeavors were sanitation and cdiication. 
Great plagues raged every year; and annua! deaths from cholera and 
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bubonic plague sometiines rose to ten percent of the population, A 
more effective quaruntine was organized and Muhammad Ali ap¬ 
pointed the foreign consuls in Ale*ar>dria to a Board of Sanitation, 
which was given ample funds and absolute authority. .After j 340 visita¬ 
tions of these diseases were restricted, and health conditions improved. 
The marked increase in the population (4i5tiOi0OO according to the 
census of 1847) was largely attributed to improved agriculture and 
the absence of epidemics. 

The first schools established were for the military—infantry, cav¬ 
alry-, engineers, marine, and artillery. Most of the instructors in these 
schools were French; and boys were often sent to study in France 
and England. In 1S33, however, the Polytechnic School was founded 
with all Egyptian teachers, except two. Soon, preparatory schools 
to feed the Polytechnic were organized in Cairo and Alesaodtia. A 
medical college was cstablidied by Clot Bey. a French doctor long in 
the Pasha’s service. In connection with the schools a government 
press was set up at Bulaq near CairOi most of its publications were 
translations of European technical works. Newspapen printed in both 
Arabic and French, not only gave urban society a vehicle by which 
Western ideas were circulated but also made Egypt a leader in the 
intellectual life of the Arab world- 

Muhammad Ali was impatient and tried to change society rapidly 
without a sufficient supply of sympathetic officials. His innovations 
were too hurried and loo shallow to endure. He once commented to^ 
ward the end of his life that he bad found Egypt “utterly barbarous' 
and that he tried to make some improvement- .Alexandria was trans¬ 
formed into a Mediterranean city resembling Aiarseilles, Genoa, and 
Naples. Construction of the great Mahmudjyah Canal brought all Nile 
trade and traffic from Cairo to Alexandria and turned the latter into a 
boom town. Its population increased from 15-™® 1805 130,000 

in 1847. Since many of its inhabitants were Europeaas. .Alexandria be¬ 
came one of the most cosmopolitan cities of the world. AAlien Mu¬ 
hammad Ali died, he had given Egypt the first constructive leadership 
in centuries and sown the seeds for the establishment of a national stale. 
Incredibly, this was done without incurring any debts. 

Abbas Pasha, the new ruler, bad headed an army in Syria under 
Ibrahim, He was a conservative old-fashioned Turkish gentleman who 
believed his interests paralleled those of the British. Me shunned 
Frenchmen and permitted many of his grandfather's innovations to 
lapse. Factories w-ere alrandoned, trade monopolies abolished, and 
schools closed. Aggressive policies were curtailed, and the army was 
halved- Although a British firm constructed the Rt.-it railway between 
Alexandria and Cairo. Prench agents seeking to build the Suez Canal 
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wtfre unable to receive a hcsring. Upon his murder in 1854. iiuthoiity 
piissed to h\s uncle Said^ Mubammad Ah's favorite son, w 1 >o surrounded 
himseli with Frenchmen. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

In Saids youth he had formed a fiiendsbip with Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, son of the French Political Agent in ptp and within four 
months after his accession Said granted his friend a broad concession 
to construct the Suez Canal Officially proimilgnted in 1S55, the news 
touched off a long diplomatic imbroglio. The British government op¬ 
posed the scheme, believing that it would impair British commerc^ 
advantages with the Orient and that it would inevitably create an 
question for European dipic^macy^ Because it was involved 
at the moment in the Crimean War, the P(.»rte could ill afford to antag' 
onixe England and thus did not accord the project the necessary' ratifi* 
eatioii. 

In 1S56 an international commission of engineers surveyed the land 
end reported on the proposal setting an estimate of £6,ooo,oao as a 
maximum cost. In a detailed concession given to the Compagnie 
Vnivcrselk du Catmi Maritime de Suez^. tluee types of shares of stock 
were authorized. Preference shares, which enjoyed fifteen percent of 
the net proffts of the company, went to Said for granting the conc«' 
Sion and for furnishing the labor retjuired to dig the cranal Founder 
shares, which received ten percent of the net profits, were held bv the 
organizers or were given without cost to infiuCiUial personagi^.'And 
400,000 ordinary shares sold for 500 francs each* 

Until 1S58 Napoleon III seemed imconcemcd. but when the sub¬ 
scription lists w'Cf e opened for the ordinary shares, his views changed, 
it is believed that de Lesseps gave a substantial nuinl>er of founder 
shares to Influential meinbeis of his courts if not to the einperor and 
empress themselves. When in November, 1856 the bofaks were closed, 
aoy^i 11 shares had been bought in Franc'e, and 96-^517 in Egypt (9^,156 
by Said), Some 85,500 shares reserv ed for nationals of England, Russia, 
nnd the United States remained unsokK Although Said wumed 
that construction of th« canal should not begin until approved in 
Istanbul, digging startetl in April, 1859. The British protested vigor^ 
ously over the uac of forced kbor and were able to keep the sultan 
from ratifying the concession. Notwithstanding the htt that Said took 
up the balance of umuhscfibed shares, little work had been accom^ 
plished when Said died in 1S63 and Ismaik Ibrahim's oldci^t living son, 
became governor. 

tsm-iil i^-as thim-three years old, He had been edueated in Paris at 
the £col'e dEtftt-Majof nnd had gone for Said on missions to Turkey. 
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Fninw. and the Vatican, At his accession the American Civil War had 
inflated prices of Egyptian cotton to such an estent that the crop in 
1863 Sold for £,25.000,000 instead of the normal £5.000,000, giving 
Ismail a revenue of unaccustomed proportions- Ismail accepted the 
commitments concerning the canal, and by 1S66 the British no longer 
opposed it- Under pressure from Napoleon 11! the Porte gaw its 
iaation. Ismail paid an indemnity for not supplying forced labor and 
the construction proceeded rapidly. When it was finished in 
Ismail spent £i,ooo,ooo on the opening ceremonies. The Empress 
Eugenic was the guest of honor among six thousand gjjests including 
the Emperor of Austria and tlte Crown Prince of Pnisisia. 

For the first several years the canal operated at a loss, and the com- 
ptiy was perilously close to banhiuplcy. However, traffic increased 
and profits showe<I contintiouslv after 1875. Ismail and Egypt, never¬ 
theless, did not benefit from it. Tlie cost of the canal to Said and Ismail 
was estimated at £11,500,000. for which Egypt received no return 
To a considerable extent this was because Ismail was a spendthrift and 
impracticiiL 

From the beginning two questions conffOi^led lli« company. The 
original concession authoriztd a cfuirge of ten francs a ton for passage. 
To settle how a ship's tonnage should be calculated an international 
conference was held in 1873 at Istanbul. The conference aLw set a 
higher schedule of rates until traffic and profits should warrant a re¬ 
duction- liicreasing commerce gradually reduced the dues, and by 
1906 the charge ^r ton was only 7S francs. The concession also 
stipulated that the canal would be open, without any preferentiiil 
treatment, to merchant vessels of every' flag. During the Egyptian 
crisis of 1881 and iSS* the British closed the canal for four days, and 
navigation by warships was debated, .A conference in Istanbul in 
1688 attenrled by .Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and Turkey agreed to the Constantinople 
ConvenHon. which declared the canal should ‘always be free and open, 
in the time of yvar as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, witbmit distinction of Biig" Britain signed with reservations 
which she did luit relinquish unlil 

Ismail's kulb 

Fimm the moment of Ismail's accession in 1863 until his depositiOT 
in 1879 life at the court in Egy pt was sumptuous and money flowi^ 
like the waters of the Nile- Ismail shoyvered mimiflcent gifts upon all, 
and his trips to Europe and Istanbul were lavish in every detail. Pres¬ 
ents to the sultan on the order of £1.000,000 and a diaraond^^ncrustcd 
solid gold dinner service were not unusual. Ismail possessed a charming 
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personality which dispelled all apposition: and liis use of Battery and 
urbane suavity earned him the acclaim of Europe. In 1866-67 he 
visited Istanbul, where through princely gifts he won the title IChcdivc 
and recognition of the succession to the Egyptian throne hy tfie law 
of primogeniture. In ]S6g he visited the capitals of Europe, where 
he Wiis received, entertained, and decorated by the crowned heads of 
Europe. However, Ismail was rapidly falling into the dutches of 
umcrupulous niune}'lendcrs and Europ^o baidwTS. 


EUROFEAX intervention 


At Ismail's accession Egypt had a Foreign debt of .£.3,000,000 and a 
domestic debt of £.4.000,000. Thirteen years later it had a foreign 
debt of £68 ^}dd,doo and 3 domestic debt of £30,000.000. Of this, 
nearly thirtj'-fis'e percent was incurred in the form of discounts and 
commissions so that the rates were on the “verge of fiauduience." Inter¬ 
est charges mounted to £.5,000,000 per annum, half the total a nnual 
revenue of the government. Ismail flogged the fdbheen to increase 
taxes and sought new sources of income for new extravagances. In 1S74 
Ismail sold his 176.602 ordinor}' shares of Cana] stock to the British 
^veramenl for nearly £4.000.000. (He had previously sold 1040 
shares lo French capitalists, J But this onlv delayed the day of rechoD- 
ing, which came in 1876 when Ismail ceased pavment on his bills and 
debts. 


To estricate himself from bankruptcy Ismail conducted a losing 
b^le agi^inft Etircpean bondholders, "unofficial" government 

officials, commissions of inquiry, aiid consuls gonersL In a pretense at 
eonstitulionaJ government Nubax Pash^ was tailed as prime minister, 
Mr. Rivers Wilson as Bnaiice minister, and M. de Blignieres as minister 
of public works. Throats of acHon on the part of Bismarck in 1679 
led England and France to join in obtaining the Prates deposition of 
Ismail in favor of his son Tawfik. 


On the surface this interference appeared auspicious. Dual con- 
troHers were appoEntt-d; M. dc Blignieres for the French and Major 
Evelyn Baring for the British. The controllers could attend cabinet 
meeting?, demand information, give advice, and report to their diplo¬ 
matic representatives in the event advice was ignored- They became 
the real rulers of Egypt. On the findings of an International Com¬ 
mission of Liquidation (British, French. German. Austrian and Ital¬ 
ian), the Law of Liquidation was enacted, squeezing the delit down 
to 4-85. o{»,<»o and resting £4,300.000 of the annual government in¬ 
come for the budget. All excess income, then estimated at £4,000000 
was to be employed to retire the debt. Unfortunalelv for the future de¬ 
velopment of Egypt, espanding revenues «isu1ting fmm increased 
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piQduetivity and hard work or from infiation would not benefit 
Egyptians or impiove services of the government- Since the con^ 
trailers were dutv bound lo guard the revenue and pay ofl the debt, 
they could hardly fail to be unpopular with the 
their reciiiie appeared unduly oppressive. 

The Egypt of iSSo was a far cry from the Egypt of Ismails 

reiffli, because of his love of Eiuopean ways and even because of his 
grandiose manners, went a long way toward Europeanizing Alesandna 
and Cairo and their leading citiiens. [small loved to say that Egypt 
was a part of Europe" Sons were educated in Europe; many Eiirfr 
peans lived in Egypt- Considerable transformation in Egyptian outlook 
also resulted from' the building of railways, telegraph lines, 4300 schools 
and a sugar and tobacco industry as well as from the construction of 
the Suez Canal and the inlroducHon of many European forms in gov- 
emment and society. 

Establishment of the mised courts, however, i^eakened the gov- 
emment and frequently frustrated its operation. As a part ol the Otto¬ 
man Empire Egypt was subject to the Capitulatory Treaties with other 
states, chiefly Eniopean. Abused by traders and all foreignm. the 
treaHes practically assured that law cases were settled by diplomatic 
pmssnre rather than on a basis of merit or justice. The number (100.- 
000 in 1875) and the variety of foreign nationals residing in Egypt 
cases of one foreigner against another dilScult to adjudicate. 
In 1873, therefore, a conference in Istanbul authoriied mised courts. 
Judgi». Egyptian and foreigri, were appointed by the khedivc, al¬ 
though foreigners were nominated by participating gavemments which 
agreed to recognize judgments of these courts. (Judge Fantian of Mew 
York was nominated bv President Grant and served for many years.) 
Inaugurated in 1875. ^ majority of foreign judges, iwed 

French as theSr language^ and cmploj-od a code hased on French law* 
Naturally the Anglo-Frtfncb Dual Control cut cxpcndituies to the 
bone. The sisce of the army was reduced; many officers were retired; 
civil budgets and personnel were pared. Yel. a siiable number of 
foreign adminislrators came in at inoidinate salaries. Opposition quickly 
formed in Egypt. The evolution of society under Ismail brmight four 
parlies to the fore: a w^eak reachonary party led by Riaz ^ 

vigorous Islamic inodemist paity developed by^ Muhammad Abdu; a 
ConslitutLonsil pait^- of wealthy Europeiinized Egjptmn bndowneis 
organi/ed by Sharif Pasha; and an army group composcci of pure Eg>'p^ 
tians in the lower officer echelons and inspired by Colonel Arabs. Only 
the reactionary^ parlv acquiesced in the foreign Dijal Control, which it 
preferred to any of llie other E^ptian grou^. Tire army wa^ the most 
violent in its opposition, because high-ranking officers were Turks or 
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Circassians and ihe Dual Control did iKJt removo thiTSe officers to the 
ejtteni it curbed the rise of native Egyptians, 

BRITISH OCCUPATION 

Ulicn in January, 18S2 England and France presented a joint note 
to the khedJve prot^ting the formation of a constitutional go%'emmenl^ 
the army party gained control of the cabinet. England and France 
had to occupy the country or give up the Dual Conb^oL Nationalist 
excesses in Alaxandria served as she pretext. A change in the French 
govxTnment, however^ altered French policy; and England aione 
intervened. The English ocaipied Egypt in Ju^^ iSSi to overthrow 
Arabi and re-establish European control. Alexandria was shelled; the 
British navy occupied Port Saich Ismailia, and Suez; and in September 
British troops won the Batik of TebahKebir and took Cairo, At this 
point rebellion in Eg)^ collapsed. 

Control of Egypt was now solely a British responsibility; and the 
British army rerrvained the source of power for many de^des, British 
administration presumed that cxxrupation would he temporary and of 
short duration. Thus, an attempt was made to return Egypt to her posi¬ 
tion before the shelling of Alexandria, Arab! Pasha was exiled to 
Ceylon^ and a Legislative Council of thirty members—fourteen nomi¬ 
nated by the khedive and sixteen elected—was established. All other 
Enancial, judicial, and commercial cnntrols were restored. In 1S83 Sir 
Evelyn Baring returned to Egypt as British Agent and ConsubGcneraL 
Elevated to the peerage as Lord Cromer in 1S91, be ruled Egjpl auto¬ 
cratically until his retirement in 1907, 

The British rule in Egypt tinder Lord Cromer and his successors 
up to the outbreak of World War I was very real. Early in Lord 
Cromers regime a policy was formulated whereby Egyptian minis¬ 
ters and governors either followed the advice of the British Agent or 
forfeited their posts. Several prime ministers sen'od under Cromer: 
Sharif pasha, until he refused advice on the Sudan; Nubai Pasha, who 
held office several times hut a]way's quaireled over internal administra¬ 
tive affairs and local government; Hiaz Pashap a strong administrator 
who resigned over control of the Egyptian courts; and MiislaFa Pasha 
Fahmi^ who sensed the longest continuous period and who was so 
subsc!Tvient to the British that promising Egyptians joined s^iclctles 
and pobtical parties whcee first principle was nationalistic and anti- 
Britisli. 

In the course of these years Lord Cromer and British advisers and 
officials determined and administered finances, the army, trade poli¬ 
cies, agriculture, communications^ irrigation, he-alth, and foreign afiairs. 
Egyptians retained control of local justice, nationaL courts, internal 
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administration, and local police. Education fell between the two and 
consequently failed to Bt into any program. Illiteracy of the masses was 
hardly touched; yet the number receiving a secoiKiarv' edncalion wilh^ 
out any technical or proBcient skill was so far beyond the need that 
many became dangerotiily frustrated. 

Eg^TJtian finances were straightened out; arnl the foreign debt* 
though remaining large, became manageable. Irrigation was im¬ 
proved. and considerable land was subjected to perennial irrigation 
which greatly increased j ields per acre. The Delta Barrage was re¬ 
constructed, and the Aswan Dam built- As imports and exports dou¬ 
bled and trebled, national income rose appreciably. The population 
jumped from 6,8oo,ooo m 1883 to is^,ooa in 1914. The army demon¬ 
strated its improved condition at the Battle of Omdtirman in the Sudan 
in 1S9S. 

In technical and p^irely administrative services British occupation 
generally brought improvement Exceptions cotild be found* howev'er. 
An example was the shocking spread of bilharzia among the fellaheen 
as a result of intensive cotton culture, perennial irrigation^ and the in- 
creasiDglv soggy' condition of the land of the Delta. In the field of 
politics and intemational relations, deterioration was marked. Lord 
Cromer became more imperious as the years progressed; and his suc¬ 
cessors, Sir Eldon Ckirst in 1907 and Lord Kitchener in 191did not 
improve the situation. Little was done to Egypllanize governmental 
services, and British were nfvore and more employed at all ranks and 
levels in the government Under Lord Kitchener even the quality of 
British ofiBciab declined; for he w-as unable to brook any differences of 
opinion from his'slaff. 

The Islamic modernist Muhammad Abdu was modestly nationalistie 
and quarreled with the excessive Europeaniidng influences that sur¬ 
rounded Ismail. Reluming from the exile to which he w^as sent upon 
the collapse of the Arabi movement in ift&a, he was appointed Rector 
of al-Azhar University by Lord Cromer. Aggressive nationalism, com¬ 
mon in nineteenth-century Europe, advanced In Egypt under the lead¬ 
ership of Mtistafa Kamal and his Hish n^-Wu^smi (National Party 
Educated in French politics. Kamal was anti-religiaus and succeeded 
in keeping the developing nationalism free from religious fanaticism. 
However, his early death in 1908 puTtmitled his party to fall under the 
spell of Shaykh Shawish and a low brand of chauvinistic and abusive 
nationalism. 

Sir Eldon Gotst attempted to stem the rising anti-British tide by 
establishing a more representative legUlative council where cabinet 
ministers could be questioned, but he soon discovered that the council 
w*as chiefly hitereslcd in preventing govemmeni rather than in de- 
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termini ng it. In 1910 Buttos Chali, the prime minister, was assassinated 
by a member of T^dnman, a secret terromtiq scKiety of a type prevalent 
among the half-educated and underemployed secondary-school stu¬ 
dents and graduates. Lord Cromer had tned to quiet these groups by 
appointing Mustafa Fahmi's nationalist $on-Ln-!aw, Saad Zagblid, as 
lUinister of education. Kitchener rebuEcd Zaghlul by refusing him a 
simple appointment, but in 1913 found him president of the newly 
created Legislative Assembly4 By 1914 the efficiency of British officials 
in EgV'pt could be legitimately questionedL and certainly what skills 
they possessed had long ago become fuUy dissapated by llie fact that 
they were not Egyptians. Cenera] resistance and non-co-operation 
should have led British policy makers to realhse that a more effective 
rule could have been maintained by Egy^sUan personnel. But Lord 
Kitchener hated politics and politicians and bravely faced a difficult 
task which he believed could be accomplished only if done under his 
orders. The problems which the British experienced in the post-World 
War I period were coming rapidly to the fore even before 1914!- Only 
the outbreak of war and subsequent strong military^ occupation pre¬ 
vented Egyptian nationalists from openly attacking the British position. 
Such action was reserved for the time when the war would be over. 

TItE ANCLO-ECYPTIAN SUDAN 

Throughout the nineteenth century the governing forces in Egyqit 
maintained a lively interest In the Sudan, Muhammad AU sent his 
expedition into that area in i8ao, and in 1842 the sultan recognized him 
as governor-general of the Sudan. During the middle of the century 
the chief activities with regard to the Sudan were along the Red Sea 
and involved conflict with Abyssmia over ports like Massawa. Ismail 
was Europeanized to the extent of considering Egypt as a participsinl 
in the partitioning of Africa, and be devised grandiose schemes of ex¬ 
panding Egypt to the equator and including all of the basin of the 
White Nile. In 1869 he declared tliat steps w’-cfc being taken to end 
the slave trade in the Sudan and sent a British explorer. Sir Samuel 
Baker, to govern equatorial Sudan. Bakers successor, Charles Gordon, 
so reduced the slave trade that Muslims of northern Sudan, lor whom 
the slave trade was a principal preoccupation, came to resent his 
presence and Eg) ptian interference. 

]n 1S81 Muharnmad Ahmsid of Dongola proclaimed himself to be 
the Mahdi, the religious leader sent to complete the work of the 
Prophet. When revolt broke out about 150 miles south of Khartoum in 
the province of Kqrdofan, affairs in Egypt wer-e so chaotic and ffnances 
so desperate that the Sudan was left to herselF. However, in 1883 
Kliedive Tawfik sent Colonel Hicks to head the Egyptian army in the 
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Sudan. He and his labhle «mscript ainiy were cut to pieces by the 
forces of the Mabdi, and Sir Evelyn Baring upon bis arrival in Egypt 
insisted upon complete withdmwjii from the Sudan, largely for financial 
reasDos. Gordon was then sent in 18S4nttange for the evacuation of 
Khartoum, hut he delayed the operation and received almost no direct 
aid from Cairo. In 1685 Khartoum fell to the Mahdi, and Gordon and 
his men were slain. 

For the follD™g decadfi the Sudan was ahandoned to the Mahdip 
and Wadi Haifa became the frqntier post of ^ the iSgo's the 

Italian war in Eritrea and French pressure upon AbyssuiLa led the 
British to consid^ the reconquest of the Sudan- Sir Herbert KitcheneT^i 
commander-in^ief of the Egyptian armyp took Dongola in i8c^. Two 
years later with the support of some Indian troopSp two English hri- 
gadeSj a cavalry regiment, and an artilleiy battery^ he won the famous 
Battle of Omdurmanp completely routing the M^dis forces. In iSqS 
the Sudan Convention was pronounced in CairOj estahlishing what 
soon came to he known as the Angio^Egyptian Sudan. 'Theoreti¬ 
cally it was a Condominiiinip but the Eg) ptian voice in nding the 
Sudan remained only nominal. Military and civil powder w^as vested 
m a govemdr-gencral chosen by the British. Egj'ptian law was not valid 
in the Sudan, nor were the mired tribunals dctended there. Import 
duties w^ere not levied on goods coming from Egypt, and the slav^e trade 
was prohibited. Firearms and spirituous liquors were outlawed follow¬ 
ing the Brussels .Act of iSgo, which governed the traffic of such items in 
Certain parts of Africa. Consular agents of other posvers could be ac¬ 
credited in the Sudan an\y upon the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment. Although the British and Eg) ptian flags were flown side by side 
over al! public buddings^ no one ever doubted what power ruled the 
Sudan. 
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CHAPTER 23 


European Amktion5 and 
Diplomoc)' in tke MitWle East 


EUBOPEAN INTERESTS 

'"Throughout the nineteenth centur)’ Russia, England, Atistria, and 
L France raaUilained a continuing interest in affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire. Toward the end oE the century' Germany joined them 
a fifth major European power involved in imperialism in the Middle 

East. *_j 

Dynastic aggrandizement at the expense of the Ottomans motivated 
Austrian and Russian conquests in the eighteenth centn^'. The Haj^- 
burg^ desired Hungary, Transylvania, Dalmatia, and Serbia; and at the 
turn of the century they would have pushed southward in the Balkan^ 
had not the Napoleonic wars absorbed their full strength. Mcttemich 
recognized the importance of Istanbul and the weakiK^ of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, but advocated the preservation of its integrity, since 
Austria was unable to expect a major portion from any partition scheme. 
He opposed rescuing the Greeks for fear that even a modicum of Creek 
independence would redound in more freedom for Serbs and other 
national groups within lire Austrian Empire. Austria was alw appre¬ 
hensive lest Russia gain advantages in the Balkans, control Istanbui 
and the Straits, and flank Austria dangerously from the south. 

France thought of the Ottoman Empire in terms of commer«. im¬ 
perial geopolitical strategy, diplomacy, militaiy and nav^l alliances, 
culture, and tradition. The merchants of hrarscilles, who were en¬ 
grossed in trade in every port of the Levant, were most insttumenlal m 
obtaining the great Treats- of Capitulations from the Porte m 1740. 
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France was interested in empire and commerce in India and farther 
Asia in addition to her interests in North Africa and the Mediterranean. 
The land mass of the Middle Elast lay astride the routes to the Orient. 
Since England rivaled France in the East, whichever power ^lined 
secure access to Middle Eastern routes could threaten and block the 
carnmunicatiDns of the other. For this reason Muhammad Ali ef Egypt 
appeared to he an excellent ally, and the French cultivated him and 
his Successors assiduously. 

In the realm of diplomacy the French endeas'ored to sway the Porte 
toward a course amicable to France and tried to get the sultan to view 
international affairs through the eyes and words of the French ambas¬ 
sador. The heroic age of the Crusades and the mighty deeds of their 
ancestors in the Levant and the Holy Lond gave most Frenchmen a 
historic interest in the Middle East The French king was still His Most 
Christian Majesty and possessed the right to defend (he Holy Places. 
B^dly interpreted, this right meant the privilege of interfering In 
ail ev™ts of the Middle East, As a kind of corollary to these inter¬ 
ests. Frenchmen believed fervently that penetration of their cultuie 
and use of their language in the htiddic East would indissolubly tie the 
people to French views and create a sympathetic and understanding 
bond of evorlastiDg friendship, 

British interest in the Middle East began during the reign of Elwa- 
beth I. but remained almost exclusively commercial until the Napole¬ 
onic era. In the nineteenth century, especially after the Treaty of 
Adrianople (Edirae), a changing emphasis in trade and empire 
and a shifting European balance of power won over Britain to the main- 
tenimce of Turkey as a means of blocking Russian egress into the 
Mediterranean. This policy impelled England to oppose partition of 
the Ottoman Empire and to pursue a positive course to strengthen the 
sultans gOTcmmenl. Moreover, profitable markets in the Middle East 
stimulated the British to cultivate the friendship of the Turks. Sir Strat¬ 
ford Canning—later Vtsccunl de RedcHffe-combined these varied 
British intnests into a unified approach to the Porte. His words and in- 
stru^om had a statesmanlike quality, respected and esteemed by the 
Turk. The populace of Istanbul referred to him as The Great Am- 

nPXfIBAJPV A ^ 


Russia proved Ae most consistent and persistent enemy of the Otto¬ 
man Empire in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuties. The tsars and 
Uannas dimmed of gaming Istanbul and re-establishing a Christian 
mpire in the city of Constantine. Joined to this ambition was belief 
^ ‘t-TOugh the Straits for commerce and war 

M?. 1 ’IT “ nwH^ity to complete the full sos-ereignly of Russia. 

Means to these ends, but eventually ends in themselves, w^. interests 
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in the Holy Land; concern over the welfare, security, and fricnikhip 
of aU CbrisUans in the Ottoman Empire; ajtd crMtlcm of friendly Chris¬ 
tian sateUite states in the BaUcans and the Caucasus. 

Although war and peace recurred intermittently between Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire, the first notable landmark pointing to the hro^ 
characteristics of their relationship in the nineteenth ceohuy was fixed 
bv the famous Treaty of KuchuV Kainaiji of 1774. A numl^ of 
quent treaties concluded betw'ecn the two states—Ainali Kavak in 
Tassv Is^nbul id 179 ® 1S05, Bucharest in ^ 

Akkemsan in 1S26—confirmed the concession! granted by the Porte but 
without greatly augmenting them. The Treaty of Adiianopl*^ 
altered the s^a^us i^uo. It gave Russia an increased role in the Baik^ 
and served dcBnite notice to the European powers that Russian policy 
might not be averse to an immediate dissolution oi the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. But the dangers for Russia in such a policy aJarmed Count 
rode and Nicholas L who advocated the presence of a weak Turk^h 
neighbor as a safer course. Partition would mean certain priz^ »or 
Engbnd and France in the Middle East, a development that coidd only 
be hostile to Russian interests. 

Nicholas, therefore, accepted in 183s the invitation to protect the 
Ottoman Empire against attack by Muhammad Ali and sent Count 
Orion with a fleet and marine to the Bosphorus to defend the helpless 
Mahmud. OrloEf was a superb diplomat, and after thwaiting Muham¬ 
mad Ali but before the armed forces departed he obtained the lamous 
Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelesi. Important tertiloriai concessions might have 
been wTung from Mahmud at this time; possibly even a protectorate 
could have been established. But Nicholas did not presume that Russia 
was strong enoiigh to face the certain hostility of England, France, and 
Austria to such a unilateral action^ Hence, he preferred a weak in e- 
pendenl Ottoman Empire. 

Diplomats and political leaders immediately sensed the gravity 0 
Hunkiar Iskelesi. Even with one secret clause, it was a simple short 
treaty^ proclaiming a defensis^e alliance between the two states an 
promising aid to each other in case of need. In particular, Turkey de¬ 
clared flneiiV the “ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire and the closing 
oF the Straits to all warships- Its chief import^ however, lay in its aflirma- 
tion of friendship, which indicated the direction in which the weather- 
vane of Ottoman diplomacy turned. 

COMMUHCE ANI> THAU^ 

Lord Ponsonby, British ambassador, set about immediately lo redress 
the balance and win the favor of the Porte, a task in which his s^cccm 
was demonstrated in 1838 by the signing of the important and ad- 
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vantagixnis Commerda] Convenhon of Balta Unuin. A signiScaal blow 
to Himian favoritum. British traders were permitted, to import g(XxLs 
ujx)n payment of five percent ad valorem duty; upon the export of 
Turkbih gowls a duty of twelve percent was charged. Furthermore, 
monopolistic practices were abolished on goods exported from the cm- 
pire. This provision specifically included Egy-pt The most important 
rteult of the arrangement w« the ability, henceforth, of British mer¬ 
chants to carry on foreign trade at the same ratra as applied to Ottoman 
nationals. Since British firms had a wider organization and were not sub¬ 
ject to Ottoman taxation, the ConventioD soon proved to be a blow 
to Turkish traders. 

J^gain, articles of the Balta Liman Convention did not in themselves 
^tow' g^n Great Britain any marked ptwition in the Middle East. 

ranee, the Netherlands, and other nations were accorded identical 
tr^tment before the year was out. Iti the following years, however, 
when Muhammad Ali reasserted his position against the sultan, the 
nte were instrumental in removing the unilateral approach to 
the SlraiU question as contained in Hunkiar Iskelesi. They- substituted 
the^ncerted five-power settiement of the Straits and Middle Eastern 
problems emtained in the London Conventions of 1840 and 1841. The 
^lier of these dealt with the affairs of Muhammad Ali, Syria, and 
Egypt, Even that Convention, however, contained articles emphasizine 
t^t any o^pation within the Straits hy foreign armed forces to pro- 
^ the sultan from Muhammad Ali must be only temporary and “not 
derogate m any degree from the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire," 
The flowing year the Convention among Great Britain, Austria, 
France. Pni«ia. Russia, and Turkey reaffirmed the ancient rule, men- 
honing the ^phorus as well as the Dardanelles. Each European sig- 

ct V n [ to sovereignty over the 

Straits and to prohibit warships from entering those waters'while the 

utiimn no European state had any special privilege which others did 

ASlJZr =. ri!f ‘•f Kuchut Kainarji, 

«r ^ Adnanople were still valid and that Russia enjovil 

throuSlnrih among cettain Christian groups 

throughout the empire. But. in the Straits and at the Porte noneTad a 
trea^ advantage or position of fas^r over another. 

toarkeil a definite upsurge in com- 
me^ betw^n Turkey and western Europe. After 1846 and the repeal 

aXTXZ^tn' .he^Ottoman Em^re 

L s to unprecedented 

neights. Within a y^rs Britain was ubtaining as much Emi„ from 

Turkey as she was from Russia (a developmentIhich shoS nor^ 
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ignored in oonsiilerfng llie factors leading to the CrimKin War In ad- 
dition lo grafn, gencnil truJe between Turkey iind Engliind incfeased. 
Opium, mUins, cyjTUiils> figs, olive oil, silk, mohiiir. wool, cotton, shvcpp 
carpets, and a variety of goods were bought by British merchants in 
Istanbul, Izmir, Bejrvit^ Alexandria^ .Aleppo, TrabKon, Salonika^ and 
many lesser markets. Britain sold textiles and manufactured goods 
in increasing v'olume as her purchases mounted- In 1S27 British exports 
to the Ottomati Empire were about £500,000; by 1S45 they had 
jumped to £a,2iojoooi in 1^49 they were £2,400,000. British imports 
from the Middle East were in this period nearly as great as her exports 
and were expanding no less rapidly. 

The trade of France, the Netherlands, Prussia, and Austria in the 
Middle East also develo-ped* though not as markedly as that of Britain. 
Marseilles remained an importunt trading city^ with the Le\%int, and 
Austrian trade vsitb the Balkan provinces improved as trans[xjn de¬ 
veloped along the Danube^ Growing industrial areas in Eu¬ 

rope found in the Middle East a source of foodstuEs and raw materiaLs 
that could be obtained in exchange for the products of die new' ma- 
chines of the West. The trade, how’cver, seiiously^ aEwted handicraft 
industries in the Middle East, largely substituting machine-’made tex¬ 
tiles of Western Europe for liKul homespun cloth, hf any an Eastern vil¬ 
lage suddenly experienced an econt>mic crisis from which it never re¬ 
covered. 

Use of machines and new h pes of pnw'cr nuuk- it possible for the 
West to forge far ahead of the Middle East in matters of material wel¬ 
fare and '.veallhj and the imbalance of poNver and prestige of Western 
industrialized states over the agricultural Middle E^i^tcm areas became 
more preponderant with each decade. The Ottoman Empire speedily 
developed into an ecomoinic colony of Western Europe. The privileges 
known as Capitulations hastened the process and fastened the bond^ 
more securely. 

THE CAPITULATIONS 

Originally given to foreign merchants in the fiftcsenlh centut)' in or¬ 
der to encourage commerce with Christian states^ the Capitulations 
indicated procedures^ laws^ legiilations^ find responsihililEes of nationals 
of a state residing and trading in the Ottoman Empire. With great in¬ 
creases in trade in the nineteenth century and shifting power relation^ 
ships, the Capitulations became exceedingly onerous for Turkey. With 
the supj74:jrt of their governments foreigners took advantage of eveiy^ 
loosely wmded phrasCp and all significant trade within the Ottoman 
Empire devolved into foreign hands. Any Turkish subject wdro wished 
to enter the field sought means by which he could become a foreigner In 
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his own countjfv- This step was done by securing ftom a qoiisul or ani' 
bassador^ for a consideration^ a document call^ a b^rat, which con¬ 
ferred upon the holder the rights of a national of that country as 
pressed in the capitulatory' tr^ty. Since bamts were frowned upon in 
the nineteenth century, outright sale of citizenship and passports was 
practiced openly by the nnsempuLous and winked at by the punctilious 
ambassadors. ConsequeniSy, in Ottoman ports Creeks, Jews, Amu-nians^ 
and Lefvanlines w^e often nationals oi some European stale esen 
though they or any of their ancestors bad never set foot on their “na¬ 
tive land 7 Furthermore, their children and their children's deseendants, 
though bom within the Ottoman Empire, retained foreign citizeiiship. 

Three facets of the Capitulations were particularly important; bw, 
taxes, and tariffs. Foreigners had the right to be tried in their own con¬ 
sular courts, where laws of their own country prevailed. Since Tttrkish 
government olEcials frequently relied upon the ad\'ice of powerful Eu¬ 
ropean ambassadors, consuls could usuilly have cfiminal cases against 
their nationals dropped. No foreigner could be arrested or held by 
Turkish police, unless an olEcial from his cofisuiate was present. This 
regulation meant that most inisdemeanors by foreigners were ignored 
or glossed over by the Turkish authorities to avoid difBcultiK* argu¬ 
ments, and awkward situations.. 

Foreigners were exempt from local taxes and were thits able to con¬ 
duct local business with less interference from the government and at a 
lower cc^t than Turkish subjects. The sultan found it impiadical to in- 
arease many business taxes, since the result was only deleterious to 
Turkish nationals. 

Important export tariffs were established by the Capitulations and 
could not be changed except by consent of each party in a specific 
treaty. Since each treaty also contained a “most fa™red nation" clause* 
it was necessary to change all treaties in concert to make any succi*ssful 
change at alh to get aU to agree was virttially impossible. Because 
Turkey was not strong enough to all Fowlers at once and denounce 
all Treaties simultaneously, tariffs in T^urkey in the nineteenth century 
moved only in the direction of free trade. Such a situation made pos¬ 
sible the commercial exploitation of the weak Middle East by the pow¬ 
erful Western nations. No relief could he expected until the Capitula¬ 
tions were abrogated^ and to this the Powers would not give iheir con^ 
sent because of the benefits their nationals derived with respect to 
residence, law, and taxes, as well as to trade. 

RELIGIOUS iSbVKS 

Into this picture of the Capitulations the powers injected an addi¬ 
tional feature: religion. Oddly enough, the reasons for many oF the so- 
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called Capitulatory artick’s uerc religious. Mehrttcd Ik after cot^uer- 
ing Conslufltinople^ recogoiaed \he native Orthodox Greek religious 
coinmutiity and soon thereafter the Armenian and Jewish commnnitics 
as special legal entities, culled In a parallel way, various foreigu 

national communities such as Venetians^ Florentines, Genoese, ami 
French, each under u designated representative, were recognized hy 
the Capitulations as "’national Fre<|uently a treaty. Like the 

French tieat>' of 1740, permitted a foreign community to adopt other 
nationals whose gos'emments possessed no treaty with the Porte. 

Tlw most cstraordinary extension came with assertions in the French 
treat)- of 1740 and the Treaty of Kuchufc Kainarji in 1774 Homau 
Catholics were under the protection of the French and Orthodos Chris¬ 
tians under the aegis of the tsar. In siibse<juent negotiations the Porte 
pressed for its understanding that only the respectiv-E dergy were In¬ 
cluded, but France and Riissia held that the entire communities were 
embraced. The extension of foreign interest, therefore^ had a widening 
concern in Ottoman domestic affairs; and, coupled with the anoient 
nii/ict ss'slem, it led to an identiEcation of creed with nationality^ mail¬ 
ing nationalism synonymous with religion. 

Prior to the Treaty of Adrianople and the recognition of Creek inde¬ 
pendence there vi'ere still only tliree in the Ottoman Empire. 

But by 1914 there were seventeen, and almost all enjoyed the spon¬ 
sorship of a foreign government. Not entirely responsible for this mov^e- 
ment but certainly encouragiiig it were the foreign missionaries and 
Bible societies. Christian missionaries from Europe labored in the Mid¬ 
dle East For many centuries- and Roman Catholic churches^ c?onvents, 
hospices, and missions were well established in the Levant before the 
nineteenth century'. The great drive in the Middle East, however, be¬ 
gan during the Napoleonic w'ars and carried through to the present 
Russian, Polish, Austrian, Prussian and German, Danish+ Dutcb, French, 
Italian, British, Canadian, and American missimi groups of many de¬ 
nominations established schools, churches, hospitals, printing press«s^ 
orphanages, and a variety of other service groups to carry the Christian 
message smd Western concepts of society to Middle Eastern peoples. 
Completely unsuccessful in couv'crliog Muslims, they concenlfated 
their efforts upon the indigenous Christian groups. With respect to the 
Muslims they philos^ophized that they might Christianize them by 
Erst Westernising them- 

Individual missionaries and home societies supporting them were 
entirely sincere in their goals and made many noble sacrtfices in their 
work. Their governments, however^ often subsidized them for ulterior 
aims and gave direction to their work for political ends. Russia 
England^ for instance, competed For the Armenians, and neither wished 
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to soe Amcriertn mi^ionarios onter the field. Missionaries always were 
regarded as an advance guard in the process of iinpcrialism—political 
and economic—and the mii/et system lent itseif wonderfully to the 
busiitess of CKpanding a national influence. 

The European powers qiLarreled and competed for the minds and 
souls of the Christian population of the Middle East and the eicpected 
ad^^antages of religious and missionary patronage. Through the efforts 
of Sir Stratford F^otestants in the Ottoman Empire were recognhEcd as 
a millet in 1850. This move was certainly warranted; yet it could hardly 
do other than favor British interests, since the French had the Eoman 
Catholics and Russia the Orthodox. 

The greatest rivalry occurred in the Holy Laiul between the Russians 
and the French. Since medieval times Latin monks and clerics attended 
the shrines and Holy Places in Bethlehem, |erusa1iMn, and Naasaretk 
The Capitulatory Treaty of 1740 confirmed the right of the French gov- 
emmctit to protect these churchmen and accorded them certain pri\i- 
leges, one of which was possciSsian of the key to the main door of the 
Church of the Nati\itv' in Bethlehem. Since almost ev'ery treaty or con¬ 
vention signed by the Porte with any European state container! etjual 
recognition, the true legal situation was entirely confused by the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century. 

Orthodox churchmen dated their rights to control and protect the 
Holy Sepulchre from the seventeenth century. They protested agaifist 
the French rights, claiming that they w^ere false and had been wrung 
from the sultan when Orthodox support had been weak. Whatever the 
rights may have been, few Latin pilgrims visited the Holy l.^nd in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, whereas crowds of Orthodox 
traveled thousands of miles to pray at the Holy Sepulchre or the 
Grotto of the Holy .Nianger in Bethlehem. Russian pilgrimsp Russian 
monks, and generous monetafy gifts from the Russian tsar and his gov¬ 
ernment descended upon Palestine. Only a few Frenchmen cxi^ntjed 
any interest, ami most of these were movj^ by romanticism and visited 
Jerusalem to paint pictures or write p€>etry\ Latin privileges, therefore, 
lapsed through neglect and default. In iSo3 the Church of the Holy 
Sepnichre was mined hy fire. The Orthedox under the diicction of the 
patriarch of IstanhLil rebuilt it, levying 3 lax on all Orthodox Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire for the purpose. Even Mabrntid II made a gen¬ 
erous donation. 

Beginning ahont 1S40, there wait a rising crescendo in France over 
the Holy Land and the position of the Latin Church therein. Nurtured 
by the iiltramontajiist^, Latins complained that Creeks had stolen a 
silver star engraved with the arms of France and infixed over the Holy 
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Manger, protested that Latins were permitted to enter only by a side 
doon and alleged that Latins were discriminated against in all Holy 
Places. In 1S42 w'hen tlie cnpola gf the Church of die Holy Sepuldire 
needed repair, a great commotion &tme over whkh sect should en¬ 
joy that privilege. Actual fighting broke out in 13^7^ at Chiistmas- 
tiine in flethlehein Latin and Greek monks attacked each other with 
candlesticks and crosses at the Church of the Nalivltv'. The pasha of 
Jerusalem pcjstcd sixty soldiers inside the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
to prevent disorders and bloodshed. The Greek patriarch of JcTusalem 
usually resided in Istanbul; but in 1S43 die newly elected Cjiil, who 
had b™ Bishop of Lydda and the Russian candidate, those to live in 
Jeriisalemp where he received cailcts and entertained with dignitj' and 
great splendor. Likewise, Pope Pius IX in 1S47 ordered the Latin paid- 
arcli of JertLsaiem, who for centuries never resided in bis See, to live 
there and combat the influence and prestige of the Orthodox, 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 

With the election of Louis Napoleon as president of France and then 
his coup in iS5£p rivalrv^ betw^n Russia and France at the CoUlcn 
flora and in the Holy Land became acute. Each insisted upon hatoric 
rights over the Holy Places; and in the process Nicholas insulted Na¬ 
poleon by addressing him as iwn ami instead of mon /rdre, TDic Forte 
confounded the issue by a note to the French acceding to their de¬ 
mands and by a royal decree given to the patriareh in Istanbul which 
affirmed that no changes would be made. It then stood as a matter of 
personal and national honor and B question of religion upon which com¬ 
promise was difficult. Since the royal decree was never publicly read 
and thus never fully legaJi Russians felt that they had been du|>cd by 
the sultan and the French. Cunsecjiicntly, it was the tsflr who took the 
initial nvert action. 

Prince Mensikov arrived at the Forte in 1S53 with explicit instruc¬ 
tions to deliver Russia s demands. As drawn up by Nesselrode, points 
to be insisted upon were: full restoration and public rec(igTiitit>n of 
Orthodox privileges and prerogatives in tlve Holy Land: Riissiau right 
to repair the cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ( which 
meant the construction of a Russian-tjpe bulbous dome which Latins 
would never countenance); special treaty or convention with Russia 
again guarantceiug for an indefinite future full privileges for all Orthi> 
dox Christians in the empire aiul reatknowledging the tsar.s obligations 
to prcjtecl I hem as recorded in previous decrees and treaties (Kuchuk 
Kainarji, Jassy, and Adrianople); rejection of French nscendaac}^ and 
restrietion of other Clmstian communities that worked to damage Rus- 
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Sian indueiK^e; and concIiASion nf a secret defensive alLiancc with Russia 
in ease the sultan hesitated over other pomis for fear of French dis- 
pleasure and aggression. 

For weeks, Mensikav intrigued, threatened, btillied, and bribed to 
obtain the Russian program. Settlemeot was reached on the first two 
items. Both Orthodo.t and Latins received concessions at the Holy 
Pbces. And the snltan would repair the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
foUawing the plans of its original construction. But ultiinatums, Mensi- 
kov's threatened departures, and mobilisation along the Pruth did not 
intimidate the sultans government. Gestures were made to placate 
Mensikov, but Abdul Vlejid refused to accede to the demands regard- 
ing piotecbon of Orthodox Christiansv To do so w'as in the view of the 
imperial divan tantamount to giving Russia the right to govern ten or 
twelve million inhabitants of the Ottoman EmpireH 

Undoubtedly, the Forte was encouraged in this stand by the knowti 
attitude of Napoleon and by the confidence held for the British ambas¬ 
sador Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was reappointed to his post and 
returned early in 1S53 .1 fis appearance in the midst of the crisis and his 
revelation to Abdul Mejid that the British cabinet had authorized him 
to call up the British fleet from Malta stiffened Turldsh resistance. But 
accusations hurled by authors and statesmen at that time and ever since 
that Lord Stratford dc RedcrIiSe desired and engineered the outbreak 
of the Crimean War cannot be substan tiated. 

Nicholas ordered the crossing of the Pmth and occupation of the 
Danubian provinces. The British and French sent their MeditciTanean 
squadrons to Bcsika Bay, just outside the Dardanelles, Still there were 
no declarations and no intentiou of war. The Porte sent a note to Euro¬ 
pean diplomats convening at \'icnna, stressing the sultanas peaceful sen¬ 
timents, He also forwarded copies of recent decrees granting anew in 
perpetuity the ancient privileges to Orthodox Christians, Turldsh feel- 
ings now ran high; and this note was regarded as the final appeasement. 
At \ ienna, however, the Powers substituted their own v^emion of a set- 
tlenftentn which stated that France and Russia would guarantee the 
sfatru quo regarding Christians in the Ottoman Empire, Stiffened and 
excited by the recent arrival of a large Egyptian fleet at the Golden 
Horn, the Turks rejected the Vienna Note. Meanwhile the war parh^ 
in l.^itanbul fanned the emotions of the populace bv calling for the oust- 
mg of the Russians from Moldavia. Thereafter. eWnls moved rapid]v, 
and Lord Stratford de Redeliffe was unable to prevent a Turkish dw- 
laiution of war. 


Nevertheless, Europe and the leading statesmen did 
Although Nicholas pledged Russia would not interfere 


not want war. 
in Ottoman in- 
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temal aJFatrs, the Bnh'sh cabinet instructed Stratford to acquiesce to 
French insistence on bringing the fleets to the BosphomsH ii:t part be¬ 
cause the autumn gales made Besiha Bay an impossible anezhorago. 
Stratford with supreme effort obtained a promise from the Ottoman 
council of ministers to abstain from any hostile act for two weeks. Un¬ 
knowingly, however^ Omar Fasha attacked the Russians on the Danube^ 
and vim began. Incorisequential Turkish successes were obtained on 
the Danube and in the Caucasus; but real victory was won by the Rus* 
siajis when the Turkish navy was destroyed off Sindp on the Black Sea 
coast, Nicholas was satisBed; but the British and French governments 
sent their combined fleets into the Black Sea to inform Nicholas that 
all Russian ships must w^lhdraw^ to the harbor at Sevastopol- This was 
more than Russian honor could accept^ and the British and French am* 
bassadors in St. Petersburg were handed their passports: 

No European power was prepared to participate in^ much less to al- 
low\ the partitian of the Ottoman Empire. Russia and England had an 
entente to that effect ever since Nicholas's v^erbal agreement with Lord 
Aberdeen in 1844. Russia, however, blundered into a difficult position 
over the religious controversy. Since neither Nicholas nor Nesselrode 
ever bothered to read the Treat)' of Kuchuk Kainar]i, they never under¬ 
stood bow much they w^ere demanding of the Porte, Not mollified, Rus¬ 
sia followed her time-honored procedure of occupying the Danubian 
provinces* a step which sent the British and French Beets to the Bos¬ 
phorus to ensure the security of Turkey. In the spring of 1854 Austria 
and Prussia joined in the concert against Russia by requesting assur¬ 
ances of the integrit)' of Turkey* When Austria mobilized her forces, the 
tsars army retiji^ l^hind the Pruth; Nicholas was not prepared to face 
all Europe, and war slvould have terminated then. Disturbances in 
Serbia w'ere quelled, and British and French troops occupied Athens to 
*put some sense in the heads of King Otto and his Queen“ and force 
the Creeks to abandoo their attack upon Turkey. But sentiment in Eng¬ 
land and France, on the streets and in the govemments, was for further 
war. 

Since a treaty of alliance w'as already consummated by Britain, 
France, and Turkey, the sultan followed suit. There is no need to relate 
the episodes of the Crimean War here, as it was a European rather than 
a ^[iddle Eastern war. About seven thousand T^urkish soldiers, nearly 
ten percent of the allied army, fought before Sevastopol, Ottoman mon- 
etaiy debts to Engli'fh and French bankers mounted ns costs mush- 
roomed. Cholera weakened the armies more than did battles, but the 
will to fight persisted. Nicholas died Ln Febniaryv 1855: peace overtures 
failed; and war continued until the fall of Sevastopol to the allies in 
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Sepieni!K*T and the fall of Kars lo the Rusafam in Novernber. Aushria 
suggested |>eac£r, which was speedilv concluded at Paris in March, 
1S56 iiftcrr less than five weeks discusslan. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR 

Tive Treaty of Fans with two additional Conventions solemn!v de¬ 
clared that the Ottoman Empire was a European power. In a separate 
treaty England, France, and Austria agreed to respect, defertd, and 
guarantee its indepeDdence and integrity. Special vassalage status was 
conferred upon Wailachia and Moldavia; and navigation upon the Dan¬ 
ube and Black Sea was to he free and unrestricted under the adminis¬ 
tration of a commission compcKcd of the signatories. The Black Sea was 
neutralized and demilitarized; except for small defined coastal police 
Vessels for Hussta and Turkey warships were banned. E<jual!y impor¬ 
tant was European acceptance of a new reform edict already promul¬ 
gated by Abdul Mejid, guaranteeing many reforms for ChristLms. 

The peace treaty returned the \fiddle East, broadly speakings to the 
sti^tus quo onie helium. But the war had profound effects upon the Mid¬ 
dle East and its development. Moreover, war brought the Middle East 
to the attention of a great many Europeans; for the battles and inch 
dents of the Crimean War were discussed in the newspapers more viv¬ 
idly than those of any previous war. For the Erst time Europe became 
fully conscious of the Near East, as it was then called^ and events tliere 
were regarded by the general public as of prime importance. 

The modem state of Rumania was Iwm at Paris in 1856. The victors 
decided that a stronger and more independent rule for the Dantihian 
principalities would serve as a better buffer between Turkey and Rus¬ 
sia, Britain feared the breakup of the Ottoman Empire and secured the 
establ ishtnent of an anomalous fiction called the United Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallaohia. Eventually the natural desire of the two peo¬ 
ples for union was permitted, and in 1S66 Rumanian leaders chcM 
young Prince Charles of Hohenzollem as their Prince Carol. Rumaoia 
had taken a further step tow^ard independence, and thereafter her de¬ 
velopment toudjed only indirectly the course of Middle East affairs. 

THE LEBANON 

WTiile issues on the Danube w^ere testing the friendship of the recent 
aUies of the Crimean W ar, a senes of bloody events in Syria and Lebii- 
non furtpished another pretext for forging the pattern of European i'n- 
terveoUon In mternal problems of the Middle East. After the efection 
of Ibrahim from Syria a political vacuum arose in Ubsnon, or the 
Mountain as it was usually called. Since the time of Napoleon Amir 
Bashir Shehab ruled the Mountain from his palace. Bayi-ahDin, with 
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nithless cdculutton. His staunch loyalty- to Ibmhim, however, compelled 
the Porte to replace him m 1&40 with an incwnpetcnt nephew. Maio- 
nites and Druzes soon fell to fightiiog. European pressure elicited from 
the sultan in 1S43 a pacification: the northern regions of Ute Mountain 
were governed by a Mamnite, supported hy the French; the southern 
portion was left to the DmzeSp who w'ere favored by the BriEish- 

An uneasy peace and prosperity' reigned for a decade in Lebanon. 
How^evef, a new and weak governor in the Mamnite district^ installed 
in 1S54. permitted feudal lonis to abuse villagers; and popnlatiou pres¬ 
sures were felt keetdy. In 1S57 a kind of social upheaval effectively 
cniihcd; hut in 1660 a similar phenomenon in the Drti?.e dislrict w'herc 
many of the peasants were Maronites. so lOtised French anxieties that 
the Powers* under a protocol, permitted Napoleon to send a force of sLx 
thousand to restore order to the Mountain r The Porte, how'ever^ had the 
situation tn hand before the French arrived; and a European commis¬ 
sion under Lord Dufferin drew up a Statute at Beimi for autonomous 
rule in Lebanon. Signed by Abdul Mejid in 1S61, it provided for an Ot¬ 
toman Christian governor appointed with consent of the Powers. He 
w^as to have foil executive power and was to be assisted by a centml 
administrative couDCil composed of members of all imporlanl religious 
groups. Feudal law^ ended, and a separate police force and judiciary 
was created. The first govcrtior, Daud Fosha* an Armenian Catholic, 
proved exceptionally able as a diplomat and administrator; and the 
rule under the Statute, redrawn ui remained in effect until modi¬ 
fied by the French mandate in IQSO. 

OTTOMAN" FINANCES 

While lieitcr government was being established in the Mountain of 
Lebanon, the same could not be said for the central government on the 
Golden Horn. One of its most imfortunate developments, which con¬ 
cerned the Powers and which they^ both condoned and abetted, was the 
contracting of foreign loans. Beginning with the Crimean War^ the Ot¬ 
toman government contracted loans to meet estmordinar)' expenses of 
the army and navy. The financial structure and tax sy^stem were anti- 
c|iiated even before the war; and for years the sultan had horrow'ed lo¬ 
cally to satisfy ciifTcnt expenses. Tax aniicipations were, therefore, 
hopelessly' inadequate for a loon of the size needed in i354' Guaran¬ 
teed by the Egyptian tribute, a £3,000 ,ocm loan was handled in London 
at six percent interest with the issue price set at So, Another loan the 
next V'ear for £l 5.000,000 was Boated in London at only four pereen t i n- 
terest with an issue price of nearly 103, tl»e imerest being guaranteed 
by the British and French govcrtimcnts. 

Once the habit was £x^, loans were contracted almost every year. 
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With Istanbul cos terns duties, tobaocro and salt tastes^ sheep taxes, and 
vaxioits revenues pledged as security. By 1S75 Ottoman foreign debts 
luid risen to £,200,000,000 bearing annual charges of £-1:^^000.000. The 
total revenue of the goveniinent stood at £2^p000^000. Either bank¬ 
ruptcy or government reorganization was in order, but European mon¬ 
eylenders could not bring themselves to terminate such a golden bo¬ 
nanza. Even in 1874 there was a loan of £40^000,000 issued at 4^! 

Although these loans were made chiefly in London and Paris, no idea 
or intention of anneKing the Ottoman Empire to the British or French 
empire w^as entertained. Money w-as seeking iiivestmenlT and issue 
prices ran interest rates well over ten percent. As long as confidence 
conid be mamtainedp bankers had little dJMculty in floating bonds; and 
proBts were enormous. \Vhen one grand vizir balked at taking a loan. 
Palmer, a British banker, used his influence to replace him for a more 
willing Ixinrower, Bankers in Galata, the commercial distriLt of Istanbul, 
made current loans to the government or discounted its bills at ruinous 
rates. Wlien a sizable amount accutnulated, the debt was comolidatcd 
into a bond issue and sold to greedy small investors in England and 
France with the appro%fal of their embassies and governments. Further¬ 
more, die Bussum ambassador encouraged the growing indebtedness, 
perhaps as a development rushing headlong toward the dissolution of 
die empire. 

The theory of the right of European governments to Intervene in Ot¬ 
toman affuim grew with the scries of loans in the iSBo's and 1870*5. 
Commissioners were appointed to mv-estigatc spending of the funds 
and financial feasibility of the loans and to supervise the collection of 
the moneys designated as security for the loans. But there is ample evi¬ 
dence that intervention remained only theoretical. On October 6, 1S75 
the Ottoman government announced, in face of a large budget deficit 
that only half the amounts due on foreign bonds would be paid in cash. 
The balance was to be met by Eve-year bands bearing five percent in¬ 
terest. The end had come. 

The growing financial crisis affected every part of the empire. The 
burden of the foreign debt left the treasury a diminishing sum to meet 
expenses of government. Officials who went unpaid resorted to corrupt 
practices, while the government adopted harsher methods of taxation to 
keep the treasury in funds. Peasants cveryTshere were squeezed, and 
provinces stirred with an uneasy patience. The most serious rebellion 
burst in Bosnia. 

BALKAN FRDBLEHIS 

From their mountain retreats descendants of Muslim Slavic ghdil-r oi 
earlier day's resisted innovatious of a new age. In 1831 thev fouglit 
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Mahmud's reforms, European disturbances in 1848 and unrest among 
the Serbs again provolscd the Bosnians to rebek This time thej^ vvcre 
subdued in 1850 by Omar Pasha, a Croat by birth, who established a 
new Bosnian capital at Sarajevo. Financial difficuldes called for rigid 
collection of taxes in Bosnia in 1S75, even though there a scanty 
harvest the previous year. Revolt throughout Herzegovina and other 
Balkan areas erupted from the shingent rocasures. Montenegrins and 
Serb® svmpathetically transfoimed the revolt into an open declaration 
of war in J uly^ 1S76, 

Before formal hostilities began, the insurgents tasted considerable 
success; and pan-Slavs in Russia^ Serbia, and Austria were jubilant. Rus¬ 
sian Red Cross units appeared in Bosnia^ and Ceiieral Chemayeff of 
Russia turned up in Serbia as a newspaper eorrespondenk Austria sent 
a note to the Forte and then to the Powers, hoping reforms in Bosnia 
would isolate the revolt and forestall Russian intervention. Failure car¬ 
ried the problem to Berlin in 1876. Bismarck^ Andrassy, and Gortcha- 
kov* faced with the murder of the French and German consuls in Sal¬ 
onika and riots in Istanbuk proposed an armistice for two months, a 
commission, relief, and sundry' other measures. Upon Britain s refusal of 
the Berlin Memorandump .Alexander 11 and Franz Josef discussed at 
Reichstadt division of Ottoman territories in Europe, should Turkish 
arms be defeat^ by the Balkan peoples ^ as everyone expected. 

Disraelip how'ever, was still the enigma, and tbe presence of the Brit¬ 
ish fleet at Besika Bay added to the uncertainty about his intentions. At 
this Juncture news of Bulgarian massacres jolted European govem- 
mcnls, new-spapers, and peoples. The Balkan revolt was spreading to 
Bulgarian districts; and an irregular militia perpetrated a homble mas- 
sacre upon the villagers of Batak, who ^vere preparing to join in the up¬ 
rising. Perhaps flve thousand individuals out of ses'en thousand in Ba lak 
were killed. Reports from newspaper correspondents, describing many 
shocking incidents, app<^ared in Loudon papers, Disraeli, without any 
oEBcial conformation, set them aside as “coffeehouse babble,” \\TLen re¬ 
ports were verified by the British Embassy and by Schuyler of the 
American Legation, who w^l into the area upon the insistence of Dr. 
Wasfibum of Robert College, Gladstone and the Liberal opposition 
took Disraeli severely to task. For the next two year® the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion Was subjected to the most partisan politics witnessed in England in 
many decades. The controversy seemed to preclude any possibility of 
British objectivity on the subject. 

Because of the high emotion aroused in British politics by the Bul¬ 
garian atrocities, Ru.*isia and Austria considered the moment propitious 
for a change in the Balkan sfattu tjtiO and perhaps for a fulfillment of 
their Reichstadt Agreement. The Porte still declined the proffered ar- 
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mistice; and Turkish armies defecated the Serbs, especially the 

latter were led by Russi+u^:. AniiihllatiQn of Serbiii w%^s imminent. 
Serbia disked the Powers to inleri^ene, and Russia gave tbe Porte 
foTt\'-eight hours to arrange an armistice. When this was granted, a 
conference of the Powers met upon British suggestion to dUcuss peace 
between Serbia and the Porte and to review the future of European 
Turkey, A distinguished assemblage of statesmen con%'ened at Istonbul 
two days before Christmas, ^876* Lord Salisbuiy% secrelary of stale for 
India, represented England and foUtm'Cd the instructions of Beacons^ 
field (Disraeh had accepted an earldom) and Lord EXerby. advocat¬ 
ing the status quo in Serbia and Montenegro, similar regimes for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina^ a reorganization in Bulgaria, and general re^ 
form everywhere. But Sir Henry Elliot, British ambassador at the 
Porto, enooumged Midhat Pasha, die grand vizir, to resist by assuring 
him that public serttimont in England would never permit the Russian 
will to be Imposed upon Turkey. 

The Constantinople Conference, as Europe termed it, ^vas rudely 
shocked on its opening day by the sultanas proclamation of a fuU-drawn 
Constitution, providing for a bieameraL icgislature, a responsible cabU 
net, freedom of the press, compnkoiy education, and a reformed judid' 
ary. Kfidhat Pasha and Sir Henry Elliot had been discussing the Con¬ 
stitution for more than a year, and this moment was regarded as most 
appropriate for its antiounccmcnL With a Constitution in hand aiKl the 
friendship of the British, the Porte refused to accede to the Powers, and 
the conference broke up in January^ 1B77. Peace was signed directly he- 
tween Serbia and Turkey in Febrimry upon the basis of the slafUJ quo^ 
and the Powers signed in Ljondon a puci^c protocol stating they would 
watch tlic enactment of proposed Turkish reforms and act in concert 
for the protection of Balkan Christians. 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

Russia had several hundred thousand men mubilizcd along the Ptuth. 
Either she would obtain a firmer piomise for the Balkans and Turkish 
demobilization or war would follow. Russfari demobilization without 
diplomatic success would be humiliating* and private conversations 
with Beaconsfield caused Russians to believe he would not object to a 
small Rnsso-Turkish war which did not threaten Istanbul and the 
Straits. At first, Turkish resistance softened, since Sir Henry' Elliot's re¬ 
call was interpreted as a repudintioD of his Turkophil views. Elliot^ 
however, was replaced by Sir Henry Layard of Nineveh fume, who 
much earlier had been conBdential agent and ‘'outrider" for the great 
Lord Stratford de Reddiffe; and the Porte quickly regained its aplomb 
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and hardihood toward Russian demajids. Russia decLare<l war on 
April 24,1677. 

Russia believed she had squared herself with Austria and Centiany 
and reasoned from Bcaconsfield s public uttetant^ that Britain would 
protest only iJ the Straits were threatened. Bismarck rightly opined 
that Russia would fiiw) Turkey tougher than supposed. No one espeeted 
the war to last very long, bceausc neither contestant had any ready cash 
and loans did not rnatcriafi^e- The Trukish na^y dominated the Black 
Sea. But Buinania deserted Turkc^^ declared her full independence, 
and aided Russia. Crossing Rumania, the Russians passed the Danube 
and appeared to be on their way to Edirne and Istanhuh Then Osman 
Pasha dug in near Plevna in Bulgaria, resisting the Russian siege from 
July until December. Meanwhile, Ottoman arms were defeated at Kars 
by an Armenian general* in Herzegovina by the Montenegrins, and at 
Nish by' the Serbs. Turkey threw^ herself uiwn the mercy of the Euro¬ 
pean concert. Russia^ Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, however, con¬ 
tinued the war, occup)ing EUlirne on January 20, 1&7S, Muslims fled be¬ 
fore the adwncmg armies since cossacks and Balkan armies w'cre as 
brutal in their atrocities as Turkish irregulars had been at Batak. 

The Russian lines approached Istanbul, and Grand Duke Nscholas 
placed his headquarters at the village £>f Yeshilkdy (San Stefano)^ only 
ten miles from the Tmktsh capital. Part of the British fleet was ordered 
up from Eesika Bay to Istanbul and anchored off Biiyuk .Ada {Prin¬ 
cipe). Excitement ran high and London music halls rang with the song: 

We dofi'l tivm# to 

Btif, if do, 

We"tiff got ffic fncn» ii:e'"ce got the ^np$. 

And, gof the rntme^ too. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid begged the Briti.sh to withdraw' tiieir fleet lo 
Besika Bay, since the Russians threatened to counter by an entry' into 
Istanbul After the Beet left, the Treaty of San Stefano w-as signed on 
Afarch 3, iSyS, recognizing the independence of Montenegro, Serbia^ 
and Rumaniap each of which received considerable territon-^ at Ottoman 
expense, Bosnia and Herzegovina obtained autonomnu^ rule; and Rus¬ 
sia acquired Batum, Kars, and eastern Anatolia up to Trabzon and 
Erzenim. Bulgaria was created as a large self'governing Cliristian prin¬ 
cipality'^ from the Aegean to the Black and westward to .Albania, tn- 
chiding Edime but not Salonika- As a final blow' 300,000,000 roubles 
(roughly £.30,000^000) was set as an indemnity for Turkey to pay to 
Russia, 
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THE OF BERLIN 

Almost before the ink drictJ> objcctious anose. Rmnania AXid Serbia 
fell slighted, and Austria was apparently igriorci However, the crea- 
tipn of "Big Bulgaria"' produced a storm. Creece, Serbia, Bumaiiia, and 
Montenegro protested, and representatives of Albanian groups peti¬ 
tioned to be heard. British and Ai^trian opposition demanded a settle¬ 
ment of the Eastern Question by the concert of Europe. At Berlin there 
gathered on June 13,1S78 a gala^iy of statesmen, foreign ministers, and 
diplomatic stars such as had not met since the Congress of Vienna. Bis¬ 
marck, BeaconsBeld., Salisbury, Gortchakov, Shuvalov^ Andrassy, Wad- 
dington, Corti^ and many lesser lights ^led for personal prestige and 
popularity white advi^ndng the interests of his own particular stale. 
The n^in policyhoweveT+ was settled betwwn Shuvalov and Salisbury 
in London in May, and only the details remained r A month later the 
Treaty was signed. At the same time the Anglo-Turldsh Convention of 
June 4^ 1878, ceding the administration of Cyprus to Britain, was an¬ 
nounced. 

The Treaty of Berlin reduced the *'Big Bulgaria"' of the Treaty of San 
Stefano to a small autonomous principabty+ where the prince would be 
chosen by an assembly of Bulgarian notables and conhnned by the 
Porte. A province of Eastern Rumclia was constructed, where the gov¬ 
ernor-general was appointed by the sultan with consent of the Powers. 
Although Turkey' could maintain troops and erect fortresses there, the 
police force was drawn from the native populaljon. Commissions and 
constitutions were to be enacted for the remaioing Ottoman provinces 
in Europe. Rumania, Montenegro, and Serbia became independent 
kingdonu; and Austrfa-Hnngary occupied and administered Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Navigation of the Danube w'as to be superv'ised by a 
commission. Ardahnn, Kars, and Batum were given to Russia, and the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris of 1S56 regarding the Black Sea nud 
the Straits were preserved. Finally, Turkey pledged religious Iil>ertyi 
Civil equality, and access to all courts for the sul tan's subjects in Europe 
and Asia alike. 

The dignitaries rejoiced when thc)^ signed the Treaty, because a 
troublesome question had been handled without a major war. Although 
each ofiicial fell he had done reasonably well for his country, special in¬ 
terests at home attacked him for having compromised on their points. 
As he defended his position and claimed diplomatic victories for him¬ 
self, opposing statesmen in other countnes claimed greater successes 
lest their people believe that they' had been defeated or worsted in the 
bargaining. Soon no one was satisfied, and Bismarck who posed at the 
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Congress as “the honest broker" compbJned that his role was not an 
enviable one. 

Because of recrimmation and jealous rivaliy generated among the 
Powers as an aftermath, a number of the clauses of the Treat>' were not 
carefully foUow^ed by the Porte. Nevertheless, European ambitions and 
diplomacy with resp^ to the Near and Middle East were momentAtfly 
less lampant. Soon, however^ an epoch opened when a new and modem 
European imperialism discovered with consternation the rising nation¬ 
alism of many Middle Eastern peoples—Arabs, Armenians, Iranians, 
and Turks, each with many variants. 
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CHAPTER S 4 


From Tanzimat to the Constitution 


HATT-I SHARIF OF GUl-HASEIl 

T he rt?foims of Kfahmud TI were conceived not so much in the spirit 
of the French Revolution and cighteenth-centurj' European En- 
Ughteninent as in the pattern of governmental changes enacted by 
Louis XIV and Napoleon Bonaparte to strengthen and widen the au¬ 
thority of the central regime. Destruction of the janissaries had been 
the primary requirement. Upon their abolition a more effective and 
responsive army \vns developed, and other dsang^ introduced. Dis¬ 
obedient and unmanageable provincial governors succumbed one after 
another to the force of the new Ntsdimud. From his desire to enforce the 
subservience of Muhammad Ali, however, issued the disastrous de¬ 
feats of 1831-1833 and 1S39- In the latter struggle Mahmud s recon¬ 
stituted army and navy were lost. He died on July 1, 1S39* leaving his 
sUtccn-year-old son, Abdul Mejid, to face military defeat and to be 
saved by the colloquy of the Powers. 

The new sultan had only a scanty informal education and fell mo^t 
at home in the company of eunuchs and women of the palace. Yet he 
apparently had a kindly disposition toward his subjects and wished 
for their well-being. Since his view of the world, his own country^ and 
human society hardly extended beyond the palace walls, his under¬ 
standing of the problems of his empire and their solution was estremely 
rudimentary. His misconceptions^ uncertainties, and personal whims 
Jed to constant shifts of grand vizirs and other ministers, frequently 
at the instigation of powerful ambassadors at the Porte. 

Four mouths after Abdul Mejid s accession a most solemn ceremony 
was accorded to the declaratioii of a Hatt-i Sharif (Noble Words) by 
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the ushering in u new political era for the Middle East. Before 

all of the notables^ dignitaj-ies, and grandees of the empire and the 
amba^dors gathered in the Cidhaueh (Chamber of Roses) at the pal¬ 
ace, Rashid Pasha, foreign minister, read this imperial decree. It abol¬ 
ished capital punishment without a trial; guaranteed justice to all with 
respect to lifej honor, and propert>^i and established a Council of 
Justice to frame laws and a new penal code agabist which no infringe¬ 
ments would be tolerated because of personal rank or Lnfiuence. The 
second Tcform measure of the Hatt-i Sharif of Culhaneh ended the sys¬ 
tem of tax-farming and instituted the collection of tax^ by government 
officials. Lastly, mcthocU of army recruitment and length of service 
were to be reviewed by the imperial military couneik and new pro¬ 
cedures were promised to imure regularity and impartiality for all 
parts of the state^ It was also embodied in tli decree that its provisions 
pertained to all subjects, irrcspccliveof religion or sect. 

The Hatt-i Sharif was the Forte's demanstratidn to Europe that the 
Ottoman Empire was capable of selbprcservalion and reorganisation 
to withstand pressures from uon-Turldsh groups for independence or 
autonomaus rule. Its issuance made cuaetTnent of the London treaties 
of 1S40 and 1S41 concerning the Straits and the integrity of the Otto¬ 
man Empire appear more reasonable and fust* thus easing British ad¬ 
herence to the settlement. Whether- Rashid, who had served as ambas¬ 
sador for four years in London and Paris, recognised the value and 
appeal that statements in the Hatt-i Sharif would generate in European 
capitals and brought them forth as a brilliant diplomatic coup or 
whether he had drunk deeply of the liberal political philosophies cur¬ 
rent in Paris has been much debated. In any case, Rashid in this act 
committed himself to a more liberal regime. Though sometimes weak 
in holding to a course and often personally corruptible, he became the 
advocate of reform and was thoroughly pro-British in his leanings. 

Though the Hatt-i Sharif was endor^ by the grand vizir, the 
Shnykh al-lslam, and the sultan, the ne^v spirit was soon curbed. As 
soon as the Powders decided to drive Muhammad Ali back to Egypt 
and preserve the Turkish Empire, reaction set in. Rashid had intro¬ 
duced a new penal code, based somewhat on French models* but fell 
from office in 1641 over discussions of the new commctdal code, ^^ 4 lh 
Rashid out, the course of reform took a different direction. Ui^dcr Riza 
Pasha, a oonservative c?ourt favorite and commander-in-chief of the 
army, a more rigorous conscription among Muslims was effected and 
some foreign officers hired, (Christians were excluded from the con¬ 
scription.) The regular army, niasm, and the reserve, redif^ were in¬ 
creased to nearly half a million; regulars served from three to four 
years. The currency sitMalion greatly improved by withdrawing 
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most of the paper money in circulation and intrcxluciiig a silver edin- 
age^ of which the twenty-piaster piece came popularly to be called a 
“Mejidiyeh " Government oOictab who went out to collect taxes proved 
so mcompetent that peasants, Muslims and Christians alike, com- 
plainedi clamoring for a return to tax-f aimers as the lesser of two evils. 
As a result the new commercial code was suspeEided . 

TANiS:iMAT 

Rashid returned to office as foreign minister in 1S45 and became 
grand vizir the following year. Immediately^ he set about to reestablish 
the forward movement initiated in 1839 and called for reorganization 
along the lines of old, pure> and tolerant Muslim practices— Tonzimat, 
the movement was termed. His friends and supporters. All and Fuad, 
drove ahead to organize education on a more formal and widespread 
basis. The University of Istanbul w^as created in 184^ ccnorrlinate 
the various colleges of medicine, agriculture, navid science, government 
administration, and veterinary' m^icine launched carhex by Mahmud 
and Abdul Me|id; but many delays and difficulties postponed its effec¬ 
tive Organization. Appointed to study needs of secondary education, 
a special council recommended universah compulsory^ and free educa* 
tion with free textbooks. Six schools of this ty^ were dpemting by 
1851, but the drive collapsed upon lack of funds and the return of 
reactionary leaders. 

Sir Stratford Canning returned to England in the autumn of 1S46, 
not to resume his post in Istanbul until 1S48, While he was absent^ 
Rashid fell from office, Wben^ however. Sir Stratford invited the sultan 
to reappoint bis reforming minister^ he regained power. There w^as no 
rjucstion about the influence of the "Great Ambassador^ and some of 
^shid’s successes and the developments in the government revealed 
Sir Stratford's hand. The Tanzimal period,^ however, resulted not from 
foreign intervention but from internal pressures and gro-wth. With the 
great increases in British commerce in the Middle East occurring in the 
1840*5^ ftashid, who was friendly with the West and who pushed 
changes at the Porte favorable to England and France^ naturally found 
an eager ally in the British ambassador. 

The truer Tanzimat spirit w^as manifested in the growing number of 
Turks who were educated in the West or in a Western manner and w'ho 
thus became Europeanized In their outlook. The best evidence of 
this growth was the plethora of newspapers, journals, and books that 
appeared in the decade preceding the Crimean War. Politics, history, 
biography, and philosophy were popular subjects^ and new ideas 
awakened the younger generation. Everywhere in Europe revolts 
against conservatism and the old order were stirringj and Turkey, on 
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the ^ftlge oF Europe^ fell some of this movement. Ever-grovnng na¬ 
tionalist sentiment aniong Greeks, Annenians, Bulgarians^ and others 
could not fail to arause some Turkish patiiotism, too. But a nationalist 
drive among the Turks existed only in an embryonic form in hianbul 
and not at all in the provinces. 

Sonae of Rashid's reforms were eJttcnded beyond the capital and ap* 
pearcd in measures regarding equal justice, withdrawal of capital 
punishment from the hands of local governors, and creation of local as¬ 
semblies elected to advise the governor and give their consent before 
he could take action. Since assemblies were usually composed of 
wealthy influential notables with a Turkish majority^ they prevented 
changes from being adopted and were frequently iu eolhision with the 
govemoL They did^ however, check the prev'alence of arbitrary local 
government 

In 1851 Sir Stratford Canning reported from Istanbul that he had 
abandoned all hope for refurm and development of a modem Eurcn 
pean-type stale in Turkey, The following year he left for England, ne^'eT 
expecting to return. {His elcvatiou to the peerage was little solace for 
his depressed feeling.) About him he saw^ venal govemincnt officials 
and recognized that his favorite Rashid had himself become corruptp 
appointing incompetent and □otorious persons to high office. 

The Great Ambassador did not, how^ever, comprehend the slowness 
and stealth by which society^ changes. Communication with Western 
Europe was affecting an c^'er-widening circle of Turkish people, es¬ 
pecially the youth. As their number increased they found encourage¬ 
ment in one another and resisted pressure? frorri older generations to 
conform to accepted political, social, and intellectual norms. 

HATT-I HUMAYUN 

The process of change was accelerated greatly by the Crimean War. 
The presence in Istanbul of large number? of British, French, and Ital¬ 
ian soldier?, government officials, merchants, |ounialists, and tourists 
had a markitd sociological repercussion upon the Turk?. Contacts be- 
Iw^een East and We?t had not been so widespread in many generations, 
and the quantities of money expended by the Allies in Turkey gav'e to 
many Turkish families the opportunity of satisfying their desire for 
European travel, study, books, and ideas. A European education be¬ 
came the fashion; and every young man of a good or ambitiotis family 
was sent to Paris, Geneva, London, or some other center to assimnate 
as much Western culture a? possible. The movement eventually Iran?* 
formed the Ottoman Empire hut the results were not inrimedialcly evi¬ 
dent 

England, France, and Sardinia were allied to the Ottoman Empire 
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during the Crimean War and were ostemibly fighriug for its prt^erva- 
iron. Before ihe Treaty of Paris could be completed and the public in 
Western Europe satisfied that the Turkish state was worth saving, a new 
refoitn document had to be issued. This was the Hatt-i Humayun {Im¬ 
perial Words) of Febniary ifi, which re-endorsed the Hatt-i 

Sharif of Ciilhaneh and the Tanzimat. But it was far more specific in 
its details and certainly more estetwive in scope than prev'ious reform 
measures. 

The imperia] decree was in the main concerned with the Christian 
population of the empire and granted them ihe rights and privileges 
which the Muslim community possessed or^ at least, imagined that they 
enjoyed. Patriarchs and heads of communities {fiii^fefs) were appointed 
for life, and through self-choscn asrsemblies each community controlled 
its own temporal administration. Freedom of worship was declared^ 
and no one could be compelled to change his religion. No disability' 
with regard to holding public ofiSce, employment hy the state, entry' 
into a schooh or service in the army was counienanc^ because of dis¬ 
tinction of religion or nationaltty. 

In matters of justice and court procedureSp commercial and cdminal 
cases between Muslims and non-Muslims and among non-Muslims of 
different sects were referred to mixed tribunals whose proceedings 
were open to the public. CorpotaJ punishment was outlawed and re¬ 
form of the penitentiary system pledged. Equality' of taxes and army 
service among the various religious groups within the empire was pro¬ 
nounced, and a full new law regarding military service was promised 
’‘with as little delay as possible.” Foreigners were, henceforth, per¬ 
mitted to own, purchase, and dispose of real property in the sultan s 
realm, 

A budget for the state would be drawn tip each year; banks and ofhiir 
financial iustitutionsH foimcdt and coficrele steps to rdorm the mone¬ 
tary and financial systems of the empire^ guaranteed. Roads and catiab 
were em'isaged. Commerce and agriculture were to be encouraged by 
positive meaus, Schex^k for every community were authorized, .-^nd 
ev'cry means was to he sought for the empire "“to profit by the science^ 
the art, and the funds of Europe " 

On paper the Hatt-i Humaynin contained the essentials necessary for 
a strong revival. To put the decree to work^ however, required the 
backing and vuliant service of more men than were available. The 
Hatt-i Humayun ignored the rising tide of nationalism among unon- 
Muslims and failed to appreciate the effect of foreign residents upon 
the millet sy stem. The Capitulations in the Ottoman Empire, mcliiduig 
Egypt, gave political, social, and economic prhileges to foreign na¬ 
tionals as individuals and as groups. Similar status was the ambition 
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of non-Turkish Oitoman nationaJs, who wanted oil privileges and en- 
JojTncnts of living in the Ottoman Empire with none of the responsi- 
bilities^ Through their schools and literatmro these nationalists accepted 
the dictum that people could only enjoy the ^eatest happiness when 
governing themselves. Thus the HatM Humayun^ in spite of the efforts 
of such men as Fuad, All, and Midhat Pashas, was doomed to failure 
almost from the hegirmiiig. Moreover^ with the wars in Europe from 
1850 to 1871 accompanying the unlBcation of Italy and Germany and ' 
the reforms find reorganizdiig plans which were engrossing the days ofj 
Alexander TI of Hussia, the Ottoman Empire was allowed to foUow 
her own political course^ This meant preserving the status qua. 

BANKHUFTCY 

Since there were not enough men sincerely and deeply dedicated to 
a new order, the Iftst days of the broken x 4 bdul Mcfid and the entire 
reign of his weak brolher+ Abdul Anz {1S61-1876) were marked by 
disappointment. The few men who preached moderni^fition and the de¬ 
velopment of the natural resources wore almost completely silenced by 
those who mismanfiged affairs of state, lived on eormptioii, and assured 
the political stagnation of the realm. In 1B67 Abdul Axiz vrislted Paris 
and London in the company of his nephews Murad and Abdul Hamid 
and his Foreign Minister Fuad Pasha. He returned home full of the 
desire for reform. But he was so lacking of perspicacity that he only 
reorganised his court to follow the etiquette witnessed in Europe and 
constructed more palaces and triumphal arches in the style seen in the 
West. 

Instead of reform. Turkey rushed precipitously into hankruptcy. Be¬ 
tween 1854 and 1S75 hiilioD dollars was borrowed from Western 
Europe, and at the end of that period almost oathing remained to 
show for such a vast sum except debts. The tax system grew anti¬ 
quated, and the increasing national income hardly augmented the tax 
income. To meet the rising cost of everything and to pay for the ex¬ 
travagances of Abdul Mejid and Abdul Aziz more loans were con¬ 
tracted and bonds ffoated in the money markets of the West. At the 
same time Turkey had a yearly surplus of imports over exports^ Since 
the 1830's the balance was met by shipments of bullion; and hard 
money in Turkey was being rapidly debased or replaced by paper 
currency. After the Crimean War unfavorable trade balances were 
largely offset by loans, since much of the governmental expenditures 
directly responsible for the loans was made internally. The great bulk 
of Turkish imports were consumer goods^ however^ and loans did not 
bring in the capital goods which in the end might have expanded 
Turkish productivity and facilitated repayment of the loans. Although 
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the Porte recognized the need and right of British and French super- 
vision over the spending of loans^ the commissions and councils re¬ 
mained ineffective, supinely watched the "supreme operation rathole,” 
and frequently enco-tiragetl it hy reporting on the basic wealth of 
Turkey and the financial soundness of the country! 

Obxiously, the process could not continue indefinitely. In October, 
1875 the grand vizir, Mahmud Nedim, perhaps iniluemc^ by the Rus¬ 
sian ambLsador, announced irtsolvency by declaring obligations could 
not be honored in full. This statement was the first signal for a new 
era of wide European control of the Ottoman Empire to be ushered 
m a few years later. The approaching bankruptcy had served to tighten 
the tax; screws upon the provinces and brought open revolt in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The general European repercussions and conse¬ 
quences of these disturbances have been discussed in the preceding 
chapter. But it should not be considered that these events had no 
effect upon internal Turkish affairs. 

midhat pasha and the constitution 

The widening inEuence of Western Etiropean hooks and ideas upon 
political affairs was more and more noticeable in Ottoman circles after 
the Crimean War, as more Turks visited and studied in Weslcm cen¬ 
ters. Young Ottoman Turks aped French poetry^ art, philosophy, and 
social forms i nationalism was discussed instead of religion; and Persian 
elegance of phrasing was outmoded. French manners, liberalism^ ur¬ 
banity, and sophistication became the fashion. The efl^ect, however^ 
that tills group had upon Ottoman socieb^ and the state as a w^holc 
was at this moment almost nil. Its day c^me a generatian later. 

Anodier group of men in Turkey did find in their study of the West 
political institutions and practices which, in their eyes^ would greatly 
benefit Turkey. Of this latter group, the most outstanding and the 
eventual leader was Midhat Pasha. A first-rate administrator, devtJlcd 
to reform and an opM;n enemy of corruption. Midhat made his mark in 
provincial government. After his success in quelling two different out¬ 
breaks of brigandage in the Balkans, he w^as appointed governor of 
Nish. Conditions became relatively so salutary in Nish that hfidhat 
was recalled in 1S64 to Istanbul, w'here with Fuad and Aii Pashas he 
drexv up a new^ law of the provinces. Reorganizing the empire into 
tw'cnt)'-eighl large provinces the law provided lor mixed 

tribunals for cases involving Christians and Muslims and for assemblies 
of notables to counsel the governor. Yet, since final aulhoritj' and the 
power of appointing tbq governor rested in the hands of the sultan or 
his advisers, the qualit)' and type of administration enjoyed by □ prov¬ 
ince depended almost wholly upon the governor's personality. One 
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foreign obsers^or bitingly remarked that it seemed to him as if the sole 
reason for the esislencc of the Ottoman Empire was to enable fort^' or 
^ity wealthy Turkish families and a like number of wealthy Armenian, 
Creek, and Jewish bankers to wxing from the peasants the product of 
their toil 

For a few years the energetic Midhat retnmed to Bulgaria as gov¬ 
ernor of the new Province of the Danube, He built roads^ bridges^ rail¬ 
roads, orphanages, schools, hospitals, banks, agricultural cooperatives, 
and stagecoach routes. Even more important was his establishmeiit of 
law and order and his just treatment of the Christian population. On 
the other hand, Midhat Pasha refused to condone res'olutionary action 
and ruthlessly suppressed sev^eral outbursts of natjoiiali«:m aimed at 
self-government and independence. In rapid succession following the 
Bulgarian assigrnnent Midhat serrt^ed on the imperial council of state^ 
governed the piovince of Iraq^ becarne grand vijir for three months in 
iByit held the gos^emorship of Salonika, and then retired to pri^te life 
in Istanbul But the financial collapse under Mahmud Nedim Pasha 
and violent updsings in the Balkans with their corollary of European 
intervention heartened Midhat Pa^ha to engineer the deposition of the 
incompetent Abdul Aziz and instalt his nephew, Murad V,. on May 30* 
1S76- In August Murad had a neivous breakdown and w*as replaced 
by his unpopular brother Abdul Hamid IL 

Nine years before, Abdul Hamid had accompanied his uncle and the 
liberal Fuad Pasha on their European lour; and it was generally be- 
liev'ed from the impressions he made and from ihe knowledge he 
supposedly acquired that his accession to the throne augured well for 
a liberal progressive regime. Midhat Pasha's designation as grand vizir 
w-as also interpreted throughout the Ottoman Empire and in Europe 
as an indication of the new governmental sfepts to be taken. 

Midhat Pasha disappointed very few; for on 13 ecember 23, 1B7B 
Abdul Hamid proclaimed a constltutiori which Midhat and others had 
been formulating since the deposition of Abdul Aziz. Accepted with 
great rejoicing among the Hbemls of Istanbul, the constitution provided 
For a cabinet and fln elected parliament and gave pmportional rep¬ 
resentation to all nationalities according to the European form. It re¬ 
affirmed that all subfeerts of the sultan were equal, regardless of race or 
creed. Freedom of religioUp education^ and the press and equality of 
taxation were guorante^. 

Parliatnent was elected and met briefly in a chamber in the Ministry^ 
of lustice. But the outbreak of war with Russia enabled Abdul Hamid 
in May* 1B77 to prorogue parliament and ignore the constitution. Al¬ 
ready in Februaiy^ 1S77 Midhat Pasha had been summarily placed 
aboard a ship in the harbor and exiled to Europe. By the end of the 
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war and the settlement ai the Congress of Berlin, Ahdtd Hamid and 
his reactionary cabal had the government well m hand. In 1S83 Midhat 
and several of his Liberal compatriots were strangled in the duDgeons 
of al-Taif. near Mecca, in Arabia, Modernization through parliamen¬ 
tary action died quietly, and stagnation continued for another gen¬ 
eration. 
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CHAPTER as 


Abdul Hawid II and Despotism 


BULGARIA 

T he strange events of the summer of 1876 which brought the depo¬ 
sition Erst of AhduJ Aziz and then of his nephew Murad V and 
resulted in the accession of Abdul Hamid H were symptomatic of the 
general unrest pervading the entire empire. Nowhere was this uneasy 
slate of affairs more evident than in Bulgaria. So thoroughly was the 
Bulgarian aren dominated by the Turkish government, Ottoman feudal 
lords, and Greek clergy that many travelers in passing through that 
region were not even aware that a Bulgarian people existed. By th^ 
1S30S, however, enzymes of nationalism t(X5k elfecti and Bulgarian 
schools, history^ language, folklore^ and national consciousness de¬ 
veloped rapidlv^ Not Least In imptHlancc in this growth were the open¬ 
ing oF the area oommcrcially^ the marketing of wheats flour, lumher, 
and attar of roses in Western Europe, and the migration of Bulgarians 
to Odessa^ Istanbul, Moscow^ and the West. 

Without discussing every facet of the progress of Bulgarian national¬ 
ism, recognition must be given to unportant advancements and indirect 
encouragement which resulted from Midhat PashaV benevolent ndc. 
Education, economic prosperity, and personal security improved mark¬ 
edly in the 1860V to culminate in 1870 in ihe first official notice o-f 
Bulgaria by the creation of the Bulgarian Exarchate, which included 
most of tlie Province of the Danube. Headed hy an autonomous Exarch, 
the Bulgarian Church stimulated the nationalist movement and turned 
Macedonia, still a part of the Ottoman Empire, into a battleground 
between Bulgars and Greeks. The Turks stood over the two parties and 
tried to preser%'e peace and order* Bulgarian political nationalists or- 
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ganizi^ r^'olutioQaiy safeties In Buchsmst and sustnmcd a steady m- 
fluJ( of agents and litemture into tk? province to mamtoin the oatioDalii^t 
spirit at fever pitch. Finiher unrest aixi agitation arose in the Bul¬ 
garian province by tlie forced setdemeiit in the iS6o's of ten thousand 
Crimean Tartars and many more Ciicassiaiis from Russia. Tlie latter, 
in pa^ticula^|^ terrorized peasants and kept villagers in a state of per¬ 
petual siege. 

The situation in Bulgaria became tragic in 1876. Discontent in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina hurst into a revolution, and Russian volunteers 
streamed across the Balkans to join the rebels- !n the autumn of 
the Porte announced interest payments on its bonds cxiuld not be met 
in full. Apparently being pressed to the wall, the Ottoman government 
reacted desperately against an Incipient uprising in Bulgaria by send¬ 
ing wild Circassiacis and iU-disciplmcd militia to pacify the area. 
Massacres followed; villages, were destroyed; and the world was in¬ 
formed by British newspapers. 

IntematioiLa] ev'ents set in motion by these disturbances have been 
discussed; the Constantinople Conference of Ambassadors, the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Treaty of San Stefano, and the Congress of Berlin. 
Equally important for Europe and far more significant for the Middle 
East were dornestic events in the Ottoman Empire. In Mayp theo¬ 
logical students, Aoftas, demonstrated cm the streets of Tstenbtd against 
Abdul Aziz, obtaining as bad been done so frequently in preceding 
centuries the dismissal of the grand vizir and the Shayldi al-Islam. 

ACCESSION OF ABDCL UAMtO II 

Two political parties were in process of formation. One was distinctly 
liberal, progressive, and Western in its desire for consHlutional govern¬ 
ment, fiscal reformSK and economic progress looking toward industrial 
and commerdal development. The other was conservative, corrupt, 
and composed of self-seeking, ambitious^ ruthless, and uarrow'-miuded 
men. The former was led by Midhat Pasha and Husa>ii Avni Pasha, 
since Rashid, Fuad, and Ali Pashas were dead; the latter soon fell 
under the sway of Damad Mahmud Jelal al-Din and Bedif Pasha^ 

The populace of Istanbul awoke on the momiug of May 31* 1876 io 
find a new sultan on the throne. Midhat and Husayn Avni, with a hand¬ 
ful of followers and the co-operation of the fleet and a few soldiers, 
deposed the estravagant Abdul Aziz and eulhroued Murad V, The 
hbcral ministers were retained; and two inunensely popular liberal 
journalists, Ziya and Namik Kemal, became the sultan's private secret 
lariei. The reactionary party held its fire; and Midhat proceeded to 
draft a constitution which would introduce responsible parliamentary 
and cabinet government to the Ottoman Empire 
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Unfortunately for the Middle East. Murad proved menially unstable. 
The suddenness and etrcumslances of b^ accession qnile unnerved bitn, 
since any hitch in the plot on that fateful nig^ht or a subsequent reversal 
of the crntip meant bis execution. A few days later Abdul Aziz com¬ 
mitted sucide. Ten days later a crazed officer brolse into a cabinet 
meeting and assassinated four officials* including two nfiinlsters. These 
incidents titrned the scales and Mmad became incapable of governing. 
Affairs of government stood still, until in August Midhat depckscd 
Kfurad in favor of Abdul Hamid U- 

Thc latter promised to support the libwal party and retain Ziya and 
Xamde Kemal as his private secretaries. Abdul Hamid, however, had 
much more sympathy for the party of Damad Mahmud Jelal al-EHn. 
Although he never appointed the liberals as hU secretaries, Midhat 
did become grand vizir and the constitution described in another chap¬ 
ter was promulgated. As soon as the conferenee of Powers adjourned 
from Istanbul, Midhat was called to the Pabee, placed aboard the 
sultan s yacht, and carried away to Italy and esilCr Pajliament met in 
March, iSyyj bvit Abdul Hamid prorogued it after a few wecl;s and 
completelv shelved the constitution. Until ^ 9 ^ constitution was 
printed each year In the official register, but remained ignored in 
every respect. Tlie war with Russia served as the excuse for its sup¬ 
pression and Abdul Hamid ruled as the complete autocrat, 

OTTOMAN Ft>BL1C DEBT ADMINlSTftATlON 

The suspension of the payment of half of the interest due on OltOTnan 
bortds in 1875 was a potent factor in producing the accession and re¬ 
moval of Murad in 1^76^ It is not clear whether bmkruptcj' was the 
cause or only a symptom of the failure of the Ottoman govemment to 
keep pace with the changing society of the Middle East. But in any 
Case bankruptcy, followed so closely by the B^tssian war and defeat, 
compelled Abdul Hamid and his niini^ers to resort to measures not 
consonant with complete soveTeig^t)^ 

On December zo, iS 3 i Abdwl Hamid Issued an imperial decr^ (I>e- 
cree of Muhaitam) legalizing an. arrangement with bondholders groups 
whereby about £i 9 i>jOOO,QW of the external debt of the empire 
Was consolidated and reduced to £ io6,ooo.Q€», Furtbemiore, rev^eniies 
from salt and tobacco monopolies^ stamp taxes* excise taxes on fish, 
spirits, and silk, and other income from Bulgaria and Cypnis were 
assigned for debt liquidation. The Council of Administration of the 
Ottoman Public I>cbt was dev ised as an authorized body to collect 
and disburse revenues and taxes on behalf of the bondliolders. The 
CouneLl consisted of seven memberst five represented British and 
Dutch, French, RaJian, German, and Austrian bondholders; one was 
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nominated by the Ottoman Bank, which was British- ajid Frenchnl'On- 
trollcd; and one wns appointed by the sultan. Largely the work of the 
British ambassador Coschen, an international banker, this E>ecn?e of 
Muhoiram regidariicd Ottoman finances and re-established the sul¬ 
tan's credit Without the Ottoman Public Ehibt Admin istralion the 
considerable economic progress of Turkey in tbe period betw«o iSSo 
and 1914 could not haw transpired. 

Within a few years after the inception of the Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration it became more than a collecting and banking agency^ 
Under its direction great improvements were made in silk culture and 
tobacco smuggling decreased. Meanwhile, more efficiency and less cor¬ 
ruption in the collection of taxes augmented revenues. Slo%v 1 y debts 
began to be liquidated; and^ even more important, Ottoman credit was 
rehabilitated so that railways could be built and many W^tem mnov-a- 
tions installed. In almost every' case where Ottoman credit or public 
Operation was involved, an agreement provided that the Ottoman 
Public Debt Admitristration should act for the gowmment Thus, by 
1900 many railways in Turkey were supervised by the Public Debt 
Administration and railway bonds were Its ohligatlom^ It was so suc¬ 
cessful and in such good repute that the government itself used the 
organization to collect various unassigned taxes, such as those on valona 
and opium. 

In the beginning foreigners staffed the branches of the Debt Adminis¬ 
tration, establishing its procedures and its gocTd reputation; hut as the 
years passed, more Ottoman sub|ects were employ^. In 1911 only 169 
agents were foreigners, whereas Ottoman nationals in the Administra¬ 
tion numbered 5,625 full-time and 3,250 part-time employees. The 
scale of pay was better in its service than in governmental depart¬ 
ments and certainly more regular. Not only did the Debt Adminis¬ 
tration attract a much higher caBber of personnel than the government, 
but the training and experience acquired proved exceedingly valuable 
in later years when many Debt AdministraHon employees offered their 
talents to the Ottoman government and its successors, En 1903 a supple* 
mental decree w^os issued reconsolidating several old series of bonds 
and distributiDg some new series. Important for the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment vi^os the injection of a stipulation that two thirds of all revenues 
above a fixed point w^ere to be transferred to the government. This 
provision meant that Improved economic conditions in Turkey would 
be reflected in the receipts of the public treasury^ permitting betUT 
services by the government. 

In some aspects the Ottoman Public Debt Administration sersed as 
an instrument of economic imperialism and, by its strength, some¬ 
times as a political force. However, by and large^ it was characterized 
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by ils njstraiiit. It rtcogniaed that interests of the bondholdm would 
be best serried by an inipravcd econcuny. That its existence impinged 
upon Ottoman sovereignty, however, ^re could be no doubt, and 
Turkish nationalists found it partitnibrly offensive. The Young Turks 
in their revolt m 19O& were not strong enough to force Its demise- Ute 
Kemalists, however, although they denied the validity of the 

Ottoman debts, refused cjitegoiically to enlertaiji even the idea of for¬ 
eign interv^entioti &s indirectly implied in the Debt Admuiistration. It 
died quietly when the TreaU^ of Lausanne omitted all reference to iL 

SUP PHESSION O F TfiE C O S T JTUTION 

Through the early decades of the life of the Debt Adniinistratioiij 
wlien it wfls proving its value and maintaining the credit of the em¬ 
pire, Abdul Hamid was rapidly destroying the reputation and strength 
of his realm by his tyranny and ignorance. Any apparent dUpmsition 
for the liberals of Midhat Pasha's stripe was simulated, Wheo infolded 
that a constitutional sos^ereign followed the dictates of his ministers 
his natural predilection for absolutism surged to the fore. Midhat w^s 
strangled in the dungeons of Arabia, and iUusSrious Turks died in e^e 
or in inhospitable spots to which the>^ were consigned. Surrounded 
by adventurers and sycophants, Abdul Hamid lived cofistantly in mor¬ 
tal leirOT of his subjects. He refused to occupy the splendid palaces of 
his predecessors and took refuge at Yildiz^ which he enhanoed and re¬ 
built and then protected by a double eircirelmg wall- 

In many quarters Abdul Hamid gained a reputation for astulen-^s. 
He was cunning and suspicious and had spies eveiywhere. He was 
intolerant and failed to understand the world development of his time. 
General von der Goltz of Germany was employed to train the army. 
Colonel Baker of England was engaged to organize a police force for 
the empire. Fine ncw' ships for the navy w^ere ordered in England, 
France^ and the United States; but they rusted iu the Golden Horn. 
Suggestions wxre ignored; and any Turk with an idea for government^ 
improvements was more than likely to be found m a weighted sack in 
the Bosphorus. 

In such ail atmosphere the press had a diflicult time. Ju the iSBos 
several Turkish newspapers were launched, most of which were liberal 
in their attitudes toward government. Shinasi, Ziyo^ Namik KemaJ, and 
All Suavi were the most notew'orthy and capable ed-itors and viiTiters. 
But newspaper work meant “patriotic martyrdom, since editors and 
popular authors were almost invariably exiled and uewspa^rs w'cre 
Suspended with regular frequency. Ziya died a broken in 1880 in 
.Adana; Naraik Kemal followed in 1^7; Ali Suavi was executed 
for his part in a plot against Abdul Hamid in 1S7S, Many writers lived 
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and published their wprks obfoad and sent them into Turkey through 
the piotcction of the v'aiiuus foreign post offices estuhlisihed under the 
Capitulations by the states of Europe. 

Yet the work of the press went inddatigably on, «lucadng the lit¬ 
erate popuJadon to the developments and thoughts of the outside 
world. Ebuzzia TevfifcH one of Namik Kemars close friends, published a 
host of European elassics and inany valuable works by Turkish authors. 
He also etiited a fortnightly magazine which copied tlie style and gen¬ 
era] content of the English Fartnighit^ Review and brought a Western 
point of view on many subjects. Other newspapers tarried in serial 
form translations of Etiropean books, hfany appeared as single 

piiblications. Over three hundred were published in 1890, many of 
them being tfxcibng French novels which introduced Turks to a very 
diEerent world. Abdul Hamid tontfoUed the press and suspended op¬ 
position papei^ as they appeared. But he did not have enough spies to 
police the entire empire; consequently, the verbal and printed attacks 
upon him could not be wholly suppressed. Wherever Turks gathered 
in the absence of Abdul Hamids agents^ the dxstusston gravitated 
quickly to bemoaning the tvTannical state of affairs and the apparent 
helplessness to do amthlng about it. 

Liberalism among the Turks was not crushed^ but the greatest public 
espressiou of it came from Turks living safely in Europe. Among the 
better known of these were: Ahmed Riza. who edited a newspaper 
under the title of Afcshceref (Oebbcratlo'ii) and later became presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly in Turkey; Halil Ganem from Beirut, who first 
published Lrt jeune Tur^uie; Murad, a history teacher from the Civil 
College and one-time cmploj'ee of the Ottoman Public Debt Adminis¬ 
tration w'ho established in Paris a newspaper Mizan (ffu/nnee) which 
became very po^>u 1 ar in Turkey; and Prince Sabah al-Dim & son of 
Abdul Hamid''s sister, who organized a congress of Turkish patriots and 
exilcjs to overthrow his unde and then to re-establLsh a coiurtitutional 
regime. 

The spreading of Western thought in Ottoman schools swelled the 
ranks of the di.vcotjtciited, most of whom fled as exiles to w'estern Eu¬ 
rope. Strangely enough, Abdul Hamid founded many schools and even 
supplied the students with pocket money in hopes they would remain 
loyal to their patron. Such, of course, was not the case; for thrown to¬ 
gether from every class of society, they became militant and dissalfs- 
fied. Perhaps bemuse the teachers in the medical and military schools 
had had European experieriGe, their students were the most unsettled 
of all In pursuing then: studies many were exposed to French or Cer- 
mfln^ which immediately opened to them the ideas of nineteenth- 
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ct'nhiTy Europe. As a result, army officers and medical men from 1900 
tintil recent times held positions of political leadership in Turkey out 
of all proportion to their numbeis in society. 

THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 

Abdul Hamid became odiom to most Turks. \Uny Europrans and his 
non-Turkish subjects knew bun as the “Ik-d Sultan^ or Abdul 1 he 
Damued*“ In large measure such appellations rMulted from his treat¬ 
ment of the Aftnenians. As national aspi^tioos stined Serbs* Creeks, 
Rumanians* and Bulgais, so Aimeiuans were moved in the latter half 
of the nineteenth ccntu^J^ Encouraged by the Russian government and 
stimulated by European and. American missionaries* die three Armc 
nian rcligioiis communities—Crcgoriaiip Catholic, and Protestant—and 
their respective educational insHtutioas generated the development of 
national consciousness. Perhaps because confidential rcpresenta lions 
at the Congress of Berlin for Armeniim cultural autonomy within 
key were allowed, political societies flourished. Visions of ati indepin 
ent .Armenia were also provided by rc^-olutionary committees In Kus- 
sia and the United States, The tsars promoted these hallucinations but 
steadfastly refused to become involved, sum similar experiences in 
Bulgaria had not proved remunerative. 

Abdul Hamid became frightened of the Armenian situation. He feared 
that six or more eastern provinces forming the .Armenian highlands, 
where most of the Armcniiins were conc?entrated, and Little Armenia.^ 
or Cilicia, might become separated frorn the empire^ To subdue the 
people, break their spirit, and destroy the possibility of an .Armenian 
state* violent attacks upon the villages and shocking massacres w'ere 
perpetrated intermittently from 1694 to Oulragos occurred in 

Yoxgat, Ereinjan. lOiaipiit, Sivas, Marash* Uria, and many other places, 
even in Istanbul, In all, perhaps one hoodred thcFUsand Armenians lost 
their lives. 

These atrocities bad a very deep effect upon Turke>. The few rovo- 
lutionaiy' societies were wiped out^ and Armenians w'ere entirely 
cowed. Emigration appeared as the only solution. Economic life in 
many areas was disrupted, and most knowledgeable Turks w^ere genu¬ 
inely depressed by their goveminents action. Charitable foreign aid 
societies provided'relief; but the British, French, Italian, and Ameri^ 
can governments protested in vain. Newspapers, magazines, churches^ 
and lecture halls told and echoed tn stories of the “Terrible Turk-s, 
so that Western governmental and diplomatic actions in Turkev 'vere 
controlled to a considerable degree for several dci^ides by an un¬ 
friendly public opinion. 
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CRETE 

The regimes despotic natiine was also exposed in Crete. Quality' of 
govcmfnent on Crete varied greatly, stiwe the distance of the island 
and remoteness of certain parts of it left governors considerable au¬ 
tonomy, A small uprising oceurted in 1S41, and demands Local as¬ 
semblies for reforms multiplied after the Hattd llumayun was issued. 
Tn the i&6ds the better educated subscribed to Greek nalionaJism^ the 
first outburs^t for union with Greece taking place in 1866. Desultory 
fighting and Ottoman countermeasures persi^ed until 1870, Although 
emotions aroused In Athens affected governinenl policies^ Athens rec¬ 
ognized that lack of preparation for war forbade overt actions against 
Turkey. 

In 1SS6, when the union of Eastern Humelia and Bulgaria oocuircd, 
concentration of European naval units at fiuda Bay in Crete placed a 
damper on Greek preparations for war against the Ottomans and dw- 
couraged Cretan enthusiasts for union with Creece. None the less, dis¬ 
orders of various origins and intensities continued to maintain the 
tensions. In ifigBand 1S97, after bloody battles on the streets of Canea 
between Creeks and Turks brought mattei^ to a head. Prinee George 
of Greece cut off Turkish reinforcements and the Powers oeeupied 
Canea. Bolling national sentiment in Athens compelled the king to 
initiate a war against Turkey. Although the king hoped the Powm 
would prevent it, they did not act. The ^Thirty Days* War," better 
known as the Crcco-Tiu-kish War of 1897. was a series of Creek dis¬ 
asters. Only intervention of the Powers saved Athens from a Turkish 
occupation. The Peace of Istanbul^ which restored the iKamdarics. 
placed a heavy indemnity upon Greece, Not until the end of did 
Europe effect a settlement in Crete by recognizing Prince George as 
High Commissioner under suzerainty of the sultan. The Turkish mi¬ 
nority emigrated gradually; and by 1908, when union was finally 
achievedj less thitn ten percent of the population was hluslim. 

u^fACEDONIA 

Armenia and Crete were enough to keep the Forte embroiled with 
the European Powers and stampede Abdul tiamid into innumerable 
unwise and bloody decisions. The complex affairs of Macedonia, how- 
ever, sealed his fate and substantiated the charge that the Balkans were 
the powder keg of Europe, Populated by Turks^ Bulgars. Greeks, 
Serb^t Albanians, RumanianSp and many other groups, Macedonia be¬ 
came the chief bone of contention of the chauvinistic nationalism ram- 
piint in the B;dkans for several decades prior to World War I. A provlifo 
□E the Bulgarian ExarehatCp peixnJtting churches in Macedonia a choice 
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between Greek and Bulgarian affiliation, toudied off the explosion. 
Balkan nationalism crupled at its worst Schools, scholarships, news¬ 
papers, books, raids, viUage burning, kidnapping, and assasstnation 
were among the tactics employed to achieve nationalist ends. 

A Macedonian committee purporting to advance a movement 
“Macedonia for the Macedonians" was formed in Sofia. It suggested 
the organization of an autonomous Macedonia with its own government 
at Salonika. The obvious intention was a repetition of the Eastern 
Bumelia episirdc and the union within five years of Macedonia and 
Bulgaria. The proposition was rejected by all except the BulgariaM; 
and Macedonia was bssigned to disorder and chaos. Turkish poliM 
fortt?s and niaitial law were unable to cope with the siliiatjon. And in 
1903 the Miirzstag Pro^m. suggested by the Powers, went into effect 
Accordingly, tbe Britijsh^ French, Italians^ Auslriians, and Russians eac 
policed an area. Although some regions were excluded from the agree¬ 
ment, Euro[rean control was sufficiently successbd to induce the Pow¬ 
ers to extend the Murzslag Frogxtnn in igoS for another six j'cars. 

BERLIN TO BAGHDAD RAILWAY 

It should be noted that Germany did not participate In the pacifica¬ 
tion of MdceJonia. Until this era German imperial interests in the 
man Empire were negligible, Bismarck regarded the area as w o ^ e^ 
to Germany, and his exertions were designed only to keep BnssLa and 
Austria from fighting each other. One German banking firm was in¬ 
volved in the Olloman bankruptcy in iSSi &nd was duly repreented as 
a minor interest on the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt Admmbtra- 
tiOTi. But with the accession of William 11 Germany s role changed, Gtm- 
cral von der Golte began to advise the Ottoman army in 18S3, and the 
army ws equipped with good Mauser rifies. In 16S8 Baron Hnschs 
Oriental Railway was completed through to Istanbul, wmile a new y- 
formed German sjmdicale, the Anatolian Railway Company, was 
granted a concession to construct a railroad from the Bosplioms to u 
kara. These last tw^o events marked the full-fledged entry of the Ger¬ 
mans upon the Middle Eastern scene- 

Supported by the Deutsche Bank, the line to Ankara was in operation 
by iSgQ. Another contract assured a bmnch from Rski-shehir to Konya, 
which was oompleled in iS#. Energetic German penetration of Ana^ 
lolia flowered handsoraelv. as German exports to Turkey increased 
350 percent in value and Turkish exports to Germany jumped over 700 
percent German salesmen were everywhere. The Drnisc/ie Eetanfc 
Lfnte established direct steamship service between Hamburg. Biffmem 
and Istanbul. In iflSg, and again in 18^8, William II paid official visits 
to Istanbul- on the latter trip he went tn Jerusnletn and Damascus, 
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whprc he iittrml the Eamous speech promising hfiislims lhal the Cer- 
muin etiipe'rQr would he thdr friends Orfcntid studies became popular 
m Germany; and Dr Kiepert, the famous cartographer, sun.'e\^ed Ana^ 
inlia. But abme all else, German interests focused upoti tailn^ad enn- 
which blossomed into the much-publicized Berlin4a-Baghdad 

venture, 

Abdul Hamid, the Porte, army leaders, and officials of the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administratton favored building railroads aixi u,'sed every 
avadahle means to estend lines jn every direction and to all parts t>f the 
empire. Thm' fancied that railroads would unify the empire and bring 
the central government more effective power and authority over out' 
lying regions. More of the untold mineral resources of Anatolia and Ara¬ 
bia would be developed and a burgeoning prosperit>^ guaranteed. The 
militaiy pcjsture of the state w^ould be improved and independence pro¬ 
tected. .\lthough railroads were costly enterprises it w^as believed that 
the advantageous results would amplv repay the effort and monies ex¬ 
pended. 

The fondest dream encompassed building a railroad from the Bos- 
phorus to the Persian Gulf. In 1886 Abdul Hamid proposed such an un¬ 
dertaking to Stanford of the United States; but Stanford was too en¬ 
grossed in building American transcontinental railroads to agree, Al* 
ready British and French companies had built and w'ere operating sev¬ 
eral hnes connecting Izmir w^di the Anatolian hinterland, when in iS8fi 
the Anatolian Railway Company took over the Briti:di railroad from 
Haydar Pasha on the Bosphorus to Izmit and e?ctended it to .Ankara. 

These railroad concessions usually called for a Tnrldsh subsidy to the 
constniction Brm. a guarantee of a minimum annual revenue, or both^ 
In extending the line to Ankara^ the sultan assured the Anatolian Rail¬ 
way Company at least i^^cxio francs per kilometer annual revenue, for 
which the taxes of several provinces were granted as collateral, the col¬ 
lection of these taxes being assigned to the Debt Administration. In 
i8q6, when the German line reached Konya^ other railroads in Asiatic 
districts w'we the Izmir-Aydin+ the l;£mir-Kassaha-Afyon-Kiirahisar, the 
Meisin-Adiiiia, the Jaffa-Jerusalem, and the Beiiut^Damascus^Aleppo 
lines. The government naturally desired to link these together and push 
on to Mcs^ipotamia and the Persian Gulf. Austrian^ Russian. French, 
British, and German capitalists and entrepreneurs were all anxious to 
obtaiii the concession, and each presented plans and oSers for its con¬ 
struction. Bvst Only the German plans met the requirements of the Porte 
and the Ottoman Puljlic Debt Administration. 

For strategic reasons Abdul Hamid insisted that the line traversed 
should not approach the Mwlitermnean, where gunfire from enemv 
fleets could interrupt traffic The Germans, therefore, proposed to pro- 
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cced from Kanya to Adan*, thiough the Amanu-S range east^^ard 
tp the valley df tlie Tigris near MofuL and down the river to the Fo-sian 
Gulf. This plan was more expensive than others^ hut mililardy more 
secure^ Actually. British and French capitalists accepted the idea that 
the concession would be awarded to the Germans, and their govem- 
TOrmts were fully satisfied. Agreements were reached among the three 
groups in 1899- In that year Lord Curzon arranged for Britain to con¬ 
duct all foreign relations for the Shaykh of Kuwayt; this permitted Eng¬ 
land to block the railroadV best terminus on the Persian Gulfr 

On March 18, 190a Abdul Hamid issued an imperial decree giving 
the concession for the Baghdad road to the Anatohaii Etailwa.y Com¬ 
pany; a ycfar later a rev'ised convention established the Baghdad Hail- 
wTiy CDinpanv as actual buildeir and owner, arranged the fi.Dancing> and 
enabled engineers to start construction of the first two hundred kilo¬ 
meters^ The Ottoman Empire paid ^75^000 francs pet Icilcimetcr for 
building the railroad, guaranteed 4^500 francs per Idlometcr annual 
gross operating receipts, granted mineral rights twenty^ kilometers on 
each side of the right of way, exempted from taiatiou all articles im¬ 
ported, and gave numerous minor henelits to the company. 

British capitalists refused because of adverse ptiblic sentiment 
to participate equally with German and French interests, too percent 
of the Baghdad Railw^ay Company stock was stihscribed by the Otto¬ 
man government, ten percent by the Anatolian Railway Company* and 
the remaining eighty percent by a synidicate (French, German^ Aus¬ 
trian, Italian, and Swiss) formed by the Deutsche Bank. 

The necessar>" bonds were Boated and constfttetion began. In Oc- 
tolier^ tQOif. the first section wa.^ opened. The terrain crossed was not 
difficult: building cost less than was expected; and profits w^ere high, tn 
1906 the Porte arranged w^ith the Povi'ers for a slight increase in tari£s 
to pay for further extensions. New loans w ere provided in 1908; but be¬ 
cause of the Young Turk Be volution, it w^as not until December, 
1909 that a construction company was organized to undertake the seo 
oiid leg across the Taunis and xAmanus ranges. Certain bridges and tun¬ 
nels in the Taurus Mountains were still not finished at the outbreak of 
war ill 1914. Thus, a through-route to northern Iraq or SyTia was not 
opened to traffic until the post-World War [ period. 

Railways to Ankara and to points beyond Konya, however, brought 
an agiiciiltural re^'olution to Anatolia. In districts penetrated by thi^e 
roads new settlements were formed, prtKluce marketed, and new lands 
Cultivated. The companies initiated irrigation projects and agrieultiim! 
training centers to stimulate traffic on their railroads; in these details 
the Germans were the most efficient and thorough. By 1910 mileage 
guarantees for annual receipts were no longer necessary; and milroads 
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were paying profits into the Ottornan treai^lly^ S|rniiltAneou5K\ Oemmn 
business aind banking penetration betw^een 1899 and 190S was Facili¬ 
tated and encouraged by railroad interests. 

For the NIiddle East the building of railroads was most impcitunt. Bv 
opening up vast areas to world commerce they improved local eco¬ 
nomic conditions and gave many Middle Eastern districts tircir first 
touch with the West. There was a distinct possibilitv that these de\'ei- 
opments might effect a real recuperation for tbe "sick man,” oF Eu¬ 
rope. The railroads brought German imperialism, which the Middle 
East Found to be a relief from British and French colonialism. Usually 
Germans were more tactful and considerate of Turkish Feelings and 
Were more williog to do things in a Turkish fashion^ Unfortunately, 
Cermao inroads into the Middle East Frightened the British^ who in 
turn after 1904 and 1907 drew the French and Russian governments to 
co-operate with them in trying to block German aspirations for a Drang 
noch Osten. Without question the Baghdad railway project and its 
ramifications were significaut factory in developing the European cli¬ 
mate that led to World War L 
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CHAPTER 


Tlic Young Turks 


SECRET SOCIETIES 

T he Young Turk Revolution of 190S was a natural reaction to oppres¬ 
sion, absolutism^ and corruption in the regime ot Abdul Hamid IL 
Added to this w^as the development and growirig Westerni^tion of cer¬ 
tain portions of the empire and the oomcquent effect of contemporarj' 
European ideas upon Turkish youth. At various times in the niiuAeenth 
century dissident Ottomans lived in exiJe in Europe and dreamed of 
gov'emmental reformation at homer Many saw a temporary fruition of 
these hopes in the ousting of Abdul Aziz and ui Midhat^s constitutioii of 
1876. When Abdul Hamid s true nature was di^idged^ hardy characters 
plotted revolution. 

In 1889 at the Istanbul Imperial Military Medical College a group 
of Students led by an Albanian, Ibrahim Temo, organized a soerel so 
eiety. The Committee of Progress and Union. Membership spread to 
the Military Academy, the Naval Academy, the .Artillery and Engineer¬ 
ing School. the Veterinary School and the Civil Colleger Similar to the 
Carbonari societies in Italy of which Temo had learned in Brindisi, 
Progress and Union subscribed to natlonabst Ideas and reforms sug¬ 
gested in the zealous writings of Namik Kemak Ziya, and Shinasi. 

Abdul Hamid heard of the Committee through his secret agents and 
took reprisals against school officials and students. None the less^ the 
Committee flxHirished. gathering new recrtiils from each succeeding 
dass at the various schools. By 1896 more important elements of Otto¬ 
man society dominated the Conuniiiee, and it attracted members from 
earlier groups of rebellious spirits known as New Otton'ians and Young 
Turks. 
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Committee membeis who escaped to Europe in;^de commoii cause 
lA^lh other Ottoman malcoulenls. The ht-st known of these was Ahrn^ 
B ijn whose Mes}$V€rci ( Defifc^mJElOfi} became the Committee s official 
orgajL At the same time Murad Bey, a histoiy teacher of the Civil Col- 
lege^ fied to Paris and publtshed a more popular new^spaper, 
(S/jiance)r These twi> [tapers obtained easy entrance into the empire 
through Foreign post offices and gathered a considerable follow iiig- 

Mombetship in Progies and Union became widespread, but rumor 
exaggerated its number to the point where Abdul Hamid took fright 
and the Committee members believed a eoiip j^sihle. Its pro¬ 

gram denounced violence or any thought of overthrowing llw reigning 
family, [t preached reform, rej^ited slavish Westernization, adin'oeated 
Ottoman nationalism, and opposed inters'ention of European powers ^ 
a substitute for Ottoman authority- But a series of arrests nipped in the 
bud the society's cenip planned for August, iSgfir Abdul Hamid, 
ously enough, only sent the leaders to remote parts of the empire, 
w'hence the>^ slipp^ awuy to Paris and Geneva. The latter city became 
the headquarters of the Committee under the presidency of Murad 
Bey. The program was reduced to the simple formula that all evils of 
the Middle East stemmicd from Abdul Hamid. Remove him, restore 
the constitution, and all w^ould be welL But the wily sultan, promising 
R general amnesty^ and agreeing to listen to reform, enticed Murad Bey 
to Istanbul and shattered the Committee of Progress and Union. 

Triumph was only fleeting; lor Abdul Hamids ntwe was badly 
shaken by the escape to Paris of his brother-in-law and two nephew's in 
189^. Prince Sabah al-Din convened in Paris in 190a the first congress 
of Ottoman Liberals^ which held as Its high objective the restoration of 
the constitution of iflyB. Prince Sabah al-Din championed a nationalist 
idea which included all peoples of the empire^—a federation of Turks, 
Arabs^ Greeks, Arn^enians, Kurds, Macedonians. Albanians, Jctt^'S, and 
others. In the pages of MejheifTEf, on the other hand, nationaltstn meant 
an Qttomanization ipracess in which all divergent groups would became 
Ottoman Turks. 

Turki^ or Ottoman dissidents and exiles in Paris and Cene^'a kept 
hopes alive for a thorough change in the Ottoman government and a 
consequent revitalization of the Middle East- But they could hardly 
produce a revolution-, not even a mild coup That had to come 

from within- and in 1S97 Abdul Hamid cleverly crushed the Committee 
of Progress and Union, The stale of societ)'. however* remained con¬ 
stant, and new' r(n.'olutlonary' groups sprang up faster than he could cut 

them down. . 

Every' class at the Military' Academy was infected, and at the General 
Staff Academy in 1905 Mustafa Kernel was arrested as a revolutionary 
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agitator on the v-ery day he was eofTimissicincd, Later when released 
and stationed in Damascus, he organized VW/on (Fatherland), a secret 
revobdoriaiy society which spread among officers of the Fifth Army 
Corps in Syria. Since Macedonia and its cosmopolitan center of Salo¬ 
nika were susceptible to revolulionajry propaganda^ Kemal journeyed 
Surreptitiously to Salonika to organise branches of Fatherland among 
officers of the Third Army Corps, His work developed into a society'^ 
Fatherland and Ubertyp w'hich merged with another before Kemal 
arranged hts transfer to Salonika in i9P7k 

Another association^ Ottoman Society of Liberty^ was founded in SaF 
onika; included in its earliest member$blp were Talat Bey, Rahmi Bey. 
Fefchi Bey\ and Colonel Jemal Bey. Absorbing Fatherland and Libert)^^ 
it spread rapidly throughout European Turkey with major centers at 
Monastirs Uskubj, I>rama, and Edime, Ismet Bey w*as the leader at 
EdJme. Pledged to overthrow Abdul Hamid and establish a just govem- 
ment. the Ottoman Sc3dety of Liberty drew to its ranks all liberal and 
freethiiiking Turks— EektashiSp Melamis, and Freemasons. VVhen army 
officers fraternized with their European colleagues stationed in Mace¬ 
donia. pursuant to the Miirzstag Program of 1905, they compaied ihdr 
Own unfavorable lot and arrears in pay with the pleasant Life of Euro¬ 
pean officers. 

And in 19^7 fugitives from Salonika won ewer Ahmed Riza in Paris 
to accept the possibility of armed revolution. Abdul Hamid s enemies 
joined then in a second congress of Ottoman Liberabj at which even an 
Armenian revolutionary society was represented. After this meeting the 
Paris and Macedonia groups merged under the name^ Society of Union 
and Progress, and set up a peimancnE commitlee of the Sndely to im¬ 
plement the program adopt^ by the Congress—opposition to the Otto¬ 
man government in every way possible. 

the revolution 

But the real revolution began in the Middle East, not in Paris. Army 
mutinies became frequent in 1906, largely because of arrears In pay and 
miserable conditions. When rebellions w'ere showm to bring immediate 
improvements, many more Dceurred in with civilians joining to 
protest against corrupt officials^ in Enscrum, Bftlls^ Izmir, and even in 
Istanbul. In the spring of 1908 mutinies broke out in Macedonia; offi^ 
cets whom Abdul Hamid sent to investigate were shot. Various Turkish 
officers of the Society of Union and Progress took to the hills, and rebcl- 
hon spread evci>where. Late in July, 1908 came the fateful telegram 
from announcing that the Third Army Corps would march on 

tan to enforce the reproclamation of the c^stitution which 
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tlic Sociefcy of Union and Ptogress had d^mandod the preceding day. 

The array threat was the telling blow. On that e^'eoipg, July 14* 1908. 
. 4 .bdu] Hamid restored the cnnstitiition and ordered elections for fnem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies. A libeml grand vizir was appointed; 
and on the 35th, the Istanbul press and citizens rejoiced over the good, 
though uneipectedj news. Abdul Hamid bowed to the force of the de¬ 
mands and rode with the popular tide. But he did not surrender. 

The summer of 1908 was spent in preparing for the elections and re¬ 
adjusting government rainisbies to the wishes of the comrnitlee of the 
Society of Union and Progress. The prograiiri called for the srultan*s dep¬ 
osit ion^ but the Society had never cultivated the masses^ and the popu¬ 
lar cries in the capital were^ “Long Live the Constitution," "Long Live 
the Sultan " and *Down with the Spies" .Abdul Hamid went to Ay a 
Sofya for his public prayers on the Erst Friday after the Revolution and 
received much adulation from the throngs that gathered. He was foster¬ 
ing the view that he was happy over the turn of e^'cnts! The committee 
w'as not fooled, but recognized that it did not have the force or follow¬ 
ing to depose him. 

On December 17^ 1908, in the cliambers near Ay a Sob^a where Mid¬ 
hats parliament had met thirty-one years earlier^ Abdul Hamid^ ac¬ 
companied by five of his sons and in the presence of the notables of the 
empire and foreign representatives, opened parliarncnt and giave his 
speech from the throne. Major religious and national groups of the em¬ 
pire were represented, and various; political ^iews were in evidence: 
142 TurkSp 60 Arabs, 35 Albanians^ 43 Greeks, i 4 Armenians, 5 Jews, 
4 Bulgars, 3 Serbs^ and 1 \'lach- The best-organized group was the Mac^ 
^onia-Salonika branch of Union and Progress, but it was far frona hav¬ 
ing complete control of the situation. Ahmed Riza, their distinguished 
publicist from Paris, was chosen president of the Chamber of Deputies 
and served as a valuable figurehead for the anonymous members of the 
committee of the Society'. 

Members of parliament coalesced into three political groups. In addi¬ 
tion to Union and Progress, there were the liberal Unionists of Ismail 
Kemal, Prince Sabah ai-Din, and Hassan Fehmi The Liberal Unionists 
believed the solution of the ills of the empire could he found in creating 
a loosely federated state of locally autonomous nationalist provinces. 
The third party was the conservative and reactionary Muslim Associa- 
lion, which supported ideas of Pan-Islamism and firm adherence to reli-^ 
gious law. Union and Progress, however, showed its power in February, 
1909 by engineering the downfall of the grand vizir on a motion ol no 
confidence when he refused to appoint two of its members as minister 
of w^ar and minister of marine. 
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FAIEVRE OF THE COVNTER-BEVQLUTION 

Tilt cot^imovolutfon struck April 1909. and leading memhcre of 
n^on and Pro^^ went into hiding. Developing spontaneously among 
° the First Army Corps in Istanbul the cries were: “Down 
With tiic Consti^tion," ‘'Dqivn with the Committee “ and ‘Long Live 
e SacT^ Law. Abdul Hamid gave bis blessing to the counterTevolu' 
tion, and a new grand vizir took office. The Young Turks of the Revolu- 
^on, as they were called, were inexperieaced In government and few 
in num . Moreover, they harbored the illusion that the proebmaticni 
ot the constitution and announcement of just, efficient, honest, and ra¬ 
tional govemnwnt would solve all evils of the Middle East, All good 
usher in the promised day, But it did not hsjv 
[KO- iCTs pay was no better, and general conditions remained about 
t e same. The people of the Middle East were not prepared to destroy 
I e m^tal attitudes of the millet system or tolerate eqnalitv among 
Turk GimIc, Armenian. Bolgai, Jew. Arab. Albanian, and ihe other 
p«ples of the empire. "Under the same blue sky we are all equal; we 
glory in being Ottomans," These oft-quoted words of En%'er, one of the 
committee cnemhers who later rose to fame, stirred emotions but were 
not acctfpted as fact. 

The committee of Union and Progress, however, acted decisively. 
Mahmud Shevkel Pasha, commander of the Third Army Corps in Mae- 
^onia was mvited to march on Istanbul and defend the constitution. 

^ on e amv^ at Yefshilkoy on Apil 23, be proposed lo paxliament, 
which was holding a rump session there, the declaration of martial law. 
punishment for mutineers, and fuU obedience to him. His terms were 
acrepted, Istanbul was occupied, and order restored in five hours on the 
■ In an eaccutive session of April 27, Parliament deposed Abdul 
l^id, having obtained a favorable fetm from the Shaykh al-Islam. 
The new sultan, Mehmed \', was born in 1844. He was a mild gentle¬ 
man. who declared he had not read a newspaper in the last tvientv 
yea«. He had b«n completely surrounded by his brother’s spies and 
minions—even the ladies of his harem—and had bst all initiative. He 
was the perfect constitutional monarch for the Young Turks. 


ITALIAN WAR 

The task bef^* the Young Turks would have staggered the most e.v- 
pmenc administrators. Intomal problems commanded the highest 
priority, hut foreign affairs and war rose to occupy the minds of the 
wmmittee and mnsume the meager funds available. Europe feared tliat 

Cemtem- 

plated acts of aggression should be made at once. On October 5, 1908 
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Prince Ferdinuiicl of Bulgaria cut aU ties with the sultan and took the 
title of Tsar, On October 7 Austria-Hungary announced annexation of 
Bosnia and HerTegosina. On October la Crete revolted and declared 
union with Greece, None of these acts was surprising or momentous for 
the Ottoman govenunent; they had been all but lATitten oE several 
years previously. PolidcaUy, however, they were hard blows agaii\st the 
prestige of the Young Turks and were factors in the counlenevolution 
of ApriL 1909. 

A far greater shock was delivered by the Italian uJdmatum of Septem¬ 
ber iSv 1911 demanding that Turkey not object to an Italian military 
expedition to Libya. War was declared immediately. AJthcmgb the 
Turks were driven from the coastal towns of Tripoli and Benghazi, gue¬ 
rilla warfare continued in the interior. Italy then occupied Rhodes and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and shelled the Dardanelles- Sendmemt ran 
high in Turkey. People reftised lo macaroni, and the Young Turks 
closed the Straits. When England and Russia protested, the Straits 
were reopened; but peace seemed difficult to anangc- Enver Bey and 
Feihi Beyp both prominent members nl Union and Progress and miHlary 
attache in Berlin and Paris respectively^ along with other officers of 
Later distinction like Mustafa Kcmal, made their way with difficulty to 
Libya, where they organized and for a time led a resistance mov^ement 
among the Sanussi tribes. 

Ottoman victory^ was hopeless; and when it app^red that the Balkan 
states were plotting a common war against Turkey^ the Ottomans hast¬ 
ily signed the Treaty of Ouchy on Ortober i 3 , igia. Under the terms 
of the treaty Turkey withdrew from Libya; Italy, from the Aegean Is^ 
lands, Italy agreed to assume a share of the OKoman debt and authority 
of the caliph was recognized in Libya. ltal)% bow^ever, refused to evacu¬ 
ate her island coni^uests, claiming Turkey continued to incite Arab war¬ 
fare in Libya, 

I’HE COMMiT’TEE OF UNION ANP FStOCBESS 

Shortly after the deposition of Abdul Hamid in 1909 the Society^ of 
Union and Progress held a party congress in Salonika and ^toblished 
a central execulive cooitnittec which remained active until the party 
was dissolved at the end of World War 1 . From its headquarters in Salo¬ 
nika it ruled the party, the government, and the ministers when the 
party was in power. .After 1912, when the Balkan wars broke out, the 
central executive committee sat in Istanbul and there dictated to the 
membership. 

Bui the many activities of the Union and Progresi party began lo tell 
on its popularity. Even before defeat by the Italians, parliamentary 
control weakened, and to forestall a defeat in the Chamber of Deputies 
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the YouDg Turfcs had Mekmed dissolve the Chamber and tall for a 
new election. This new Chamber was also dexsedr in August, igii, whcti 
radical yoting leaders of Union and Progress attacked a cabinet com¬ 
posed of men of more experience and prestige. Two ministries largely 
representing the Libcnil Unionist party foUowed^ The latter^ however, 
succumbed to a coup d'etat by the Union and Progress ifi January, 1913. 
when extremists rebelled at surrendering Edime to the Balkan states. 
From that momeELt until the end uf World War 1 leaders of Union and 
Progress maintained a firm control over the government. 

The desires of the Young Turks do wed out in ev'ery direction. Their 
intention was to examine institutions of their society, changing any 
which had beemme anachronistic. Jav^id Bey, Yonng Turk minister o^ 
finance, reorganized his department^ with the aid and advice of Charles 
Laurent of France, Sir Richard F, Crawford of England advised the 
customs bureau. General Liman von Sandcdrs headed a German mission 
to transform the army under the direction of Enver Pasha. British Ad¬ 
mirals Gamble and Limpus reformed the navy, French Count Roubilant 
formed a new gendarmery. And Count Ostorog, a Frcndi Pole, was em¬ 
ployed for a short tirnc to suggest means of introducing secular law 
without prejudicing the Sacred Law. In education and social services 
Young Turk reformers took the helm. ZCya Cokalp, Tevfik Fikrel, Meh- 
med Amin, Halide Edib^ Fuad Koprulii, and many others devoted their 
energies and talents to improving education. 

Stimulated by their studies in the West or by their reading of Western 
books in the original or in translation, these Young Turks sought to raise 
the well-being and ameliorate the life of the great mass of Ottoman sub- 
jectSr They deplored the poor eKistenee in Turkey, suffered in their 
souls with the people, and wished to give pride> dignity, and an ener¬ 
getic determination to the nation. They wanted to create a national con¬ 
sciousness. They were nationalists! But in the Middle East society ap¬ 
peared to lack homogeneity. Racial origins were many* but the ages had 
mixed them completely. There were religions by the score. Language.'' 
and dialects were so diverse that young British consular offiicers coming 
to Istanbul took lessons In Turkish, Greek, Persian, Arabic, Armenian* 
and Russian! And rural and urban cultures and manners were so for- 
cign, one to the other^ that no common group appeared to be possible. 

NA tIO.NALISM 

Ziya Cbkalp aud his friends debated these problems in their budding 
nationalism, and at various times emphasi^x^ one factor over another. 
Because of these complesLities three main tj-pes of nationalism deveh 
operl: Ottomanism; Fan.lslajnisni; and Pan-Turani$ni. Ottomanism 
possessed the greatest attraction in the earlier days of the Revolulion, 
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It was recognized that origins wiete mized, and good nineteenth-ocn- 
hiry European libomk and radknls they minimised and scoffed at reli¬ 
gion^ Language w^os less of a barrier as Turkish had long been the fingmi 
franca of the Ottoman Empire. It was easy to note that Turkish gentle¬ 
men had manners sirndar to Greek and Armenian gentlefnen and that 
peasants and axtisaTiS were alike in many respects. Ottomanism was 
fashionable; thus, the bold reioicing of all groups and nations when the 
BevotuHon came in 190S, 

But fundamental views and historic feelings soon biumphed^ Usually 
most non-Turks in the Chamber of Deputies voted as a bloc in opposi¬ 
tion to the Turks, So-^Ied programs for Ottomanizatinn were branded 
as attempts to Turkihp' ah others. Such moves ev^tually provoked a re^ 
volt in Albania^ where the tribes resisted fiercely. Equality^ in the army* 
holding government posted and paying taxes went against the customs 
and views of too many groups in the empire to be accepted voluntarily 
very' long. As soon as one began to advocate and practice Ottomanism 
overtly, differences were highlighted and proved insurmoiiotable. 

The next move was toward reUgion and Fandslamkm. Throughout 
the nineteenth century' there were drives to seek rapport among Mus¬ 
lim states and peoples and to strengthen the position of the Porte by 
means of wider support for the caliph. Missions were sent to KabuL and 
Abdul Hamid subsidized Jemal ai-Din al-Afghani in his w'ork in Egypt 
and Syria in preaching for a reform in Islam. Many Young Turks in their 
nationalist endinsLasm found great satisfaction in Pan-Islamic dreams. 
Unfortunately^ these reveries, when translated into reality, encouraged 
all manner of harshness, disertmination, and persecution for non-Mus- 
Urns and freethinkers. Full responsibility for the atrodous massacres of 
Armenians in Cihda in 1909 was never ascertained; but the blame 
should probably be shouldered by the Young Turks and reactionary ele¬ 
ments, each of whom had strong Pan-Islamic tendencies. The stringent 
and reactionary measures of a Fan-Islamic nature adopted by the Union 
and Progress party from April, 1909 to July, igia led, at least in part, to 
its downfall. 

The third form of nationalism Appeared in Pan-Turanism, which es¬ 
poused the union or f ederadon of all Turkish peoples as far eastward as 
Central Asia and recogniTed kinship to Finns» Hungarians^ Tartars, 
and many Turkish tribes in Russia- Enver, one of its chief advocates, 
ev-eTitually died in 192a pursuing the policy in Turkestan. The main ef¬ 
forts of Pan-Turanists, however* were devoted to the policy of Turkifi- 
cation of all non-Turks and to the arduous task of instilling a national 
feeling among all classes of Turks within the Ottoman Empire, espe¬ 
cially in Istanbul and Anatolia. To accomplish the latter task Union and 
Progress created an tnstitutioii called TwrA Ojak (Turkish Hearth), 
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vvhere lectures on diverse auhiects were sponsored as a program of 
adult education aimed at developing a national comcimisuess. 

ALBANIA AND THE BALKAN WARS 

In the end the policy of TurklScation produced the downfall of the 
Young TurltSr Although educational drives were commendable^ non- 
Turkish communities bitterly resislcd. In several districts in Asia Minor 
trouble arose with Greeks and Armenians^ whose boycotts and attacks 
caused serious dislocations of eommerce. hfany Arabs became disillu- 
sionedn Revolts broke out in Yemen and Asir; and purely Arab nation¬ 
alist societies were formed in Baghdad, Damascus, mid Beirut. In part 
these Arab sc^cieties were made up of Arab members of Union and 
ProgrcfSSp Fatherland., and other Young Turk revolutionary societies. 

The most violent storm broke in Albania^ when in the process of 
Turkification the government took steps to enforce a decree forbidding 
the possession of arms. Albanians also objected to a census, taxes, and 
the drafting of young men to serve in Yemen (which was always called 
the graveyard of Ottoman armies)+ The Albanian rebeUion was quelled 
early in 1911 after diplomatic intervention by Montenegro and a grant 
of considerable local autonomy^ 

Concessions to the Albanians, however, aroused hopes among other 
nationalities; the Macedonians particularly hoped for the establishment 
of a regime similar to the one in Eastern Rtimelia. These concessions 
also excited the ambitions and jealousies of officials in Greece, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Montenegro. The Young Turks, nevertheless, pushed their 
policies of centrallzadon of government, keeping the provinces at the 
boiling point. Although the Liberal Unionists achieved an ascendancy 
in Istanbul during the last half of 1912, they came too late with propos¬ 
als of decentraJizatiqn. The Balkan states declared war on the Turks in 
Ortober, 

The PoTft'crs, sensing that a Balkan League was being formed to at¬ 
tack Tufktw, had previously notified the Balkan governments that no 
aggrandizements w<m as a result of aggression would be countenanced. 
Ignoring the watning, Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, and Montenegro 
agreed on the division of Macedonia; and within a month after the 
start of war the .Allies overran all of European Turkey north of the Cha- 
talja lines protecting Istanbul, except for Ediroe, Skodra, and Janina. 
The effects of the reorganization of the Balkan armies in the preced¬ 
ing decade surprised the Great Powers, which accepted the fact that 
the status quo could not be enforced. 

In December an armistice was signed, and the five belligerents met in 
London to negotiate peace. Cession of Edirne w^as demanded os the 
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price. \^Tien it becari>e appi^renl tkal KLiinil Pasha, the grand and 
the Liberal Unionists were willing to pay the price, Enver Bey and 
about two hundred members of Union and Progress staged a saccessfiil 
coup {T^tat. They assassinated the minister d war^ Naiim Bey, and re¬ 
turned the radical party^ to power. In Febmaiy, 1913 war was resumed. 
In rapid succession |anJna, Edime* and Sltodra fell to Creek, Bulgar¬ 
ian^ and Montenegrin forces. Mcanwbilep tbe Greek navy defeated the 
Turkish forces oiltside tbe Dardanelles and occupied a number of the 
Aegean islands. ^ 

In April a second armistice was arranged^ and peace was signed in 
London on May 30^ 1913^ Turkey ceded to the victors all European pos¬ 
sessions north of a Bne from Enos on the Aegean to Midia on the Black 
Sea and consigned to the Powers financial^ judiciab eommereial, and na¬ 
tionalist questions arising from the transfer of territory and the division 
of the loot among the Balkan states. Establishment of Albiuua upon 
insistence of the Great Powers goaded Gr-c<Ke and Serbia to demand a 
icvisioo of their previous understandings with Bulgaria. Failure brought 
war between Bulgaria and Serbia on June 30, Greece^ hfqntene- 
gro, and then Rumania entered the war against Bulgar^. And on 
July 15, 1913 Turkey invaded Thrace. Enver Be>^ rcoccupied Edime, 
The Treaty of Bucharest ended this Second Balkan War in August, al¬ 
though a separate settlement in Istanbul between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
which restored Edime to Turkey, was not drawn up until September. 

THE thii;mvihaTE 

Tbe Balkajo Wars were over, and the l:oung Turks had lost almost all 
Ottoman possessions in Europe. From a long-range point of viw this 
was prol)abl V a happy development^ as it withdrcjw a heavy drain upon 
Turkish resoWces and manpower. At the moment it gave power to the 
radical wing of the Young Turks. Folbwitig their coop (fitat m Janii- 
aiy , 1913, Mahmud Shevket Pasha became grand virir. But his ^sassL 
nation in June and the grand vizkate of Said Halim PashaT a mild and 
weak Eg\-ptiaTi priiM», permitted the reins of gmerntnent to fall into 
the hands of a triumvirate of Yotmg Turks: Tulat, Enver and Jema 

Talat Bey was bom of a poor famUy near Edime and started his rise 
as a telegraph operator in the govemment office at Salonika, Possessed 
of a hriliiant mind, he was one of the organizers of the revolutionary 
movement in Macedonia and served as minister of interior in sever^ 
cabinets of the Yoiing Turks, He was a dedicated man who remained 
poor and modest in his character and habits throughout hs career. 
Ruthless in his tactics, he made a distinction between personal and na^ 
tional moialitv, believing that many acts which would be eoHrely im- 
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moral and cruel if perpetrated by and for an individual were perfectly 
tnoFLi] If performed in the interests of the state. Polite and exceedingly 
considerate, he never forgot his humble origin. 

Enver came from a lower-tnfddleH^lus family and retei^'ed a military 
education, Catapulted to public attention by his defiance of Abdd 
Hamid and his ftight to the Macedonian hills in the first stage of the 
revolution to i9t>8, Enver loved the heroics of nationalism and won 
fame in the war in Libya against Italy. He was a man of action and 
qui^ decisions. Imbued with strong Turkish nationalist feelings he held 
to that course throughout his hfe. As an attach^ in Berlin, Enver fell un^ 
di*r the spell of Prussian militarism and thoroughly believed in the supe¬ 
riority and invincibility of the German military machine. He, more than 
any other, brought Turkey into World War I as a German ally. As he 
rose to power, he became vain and more distant—a development which 
many of his former friends and admirers deplored. As one remarked; 
"Enver Pasha has destroyed Enver Bey." 

Jemal Pasha, who became minister of the navy, was an early member 
^Ihe Society of Union and Progress, if not one of its founders. He came 
^m an old Ottoman family and had been a Pan-fslamist; but in the 
days of the triumvimte he became an ardent Turkish nationalist. The 
weakest of the three, Jemal served as a kind of policeman for the Young 
Turks, maintaining discipline and holding the faltering in line. 

To the day of the entr>- of Turkey into World War Tor more properly 
until the arrival of the Cohen and the Brethu in the Bosphorus, the tii- 
umviiate ruled Turkey with a strong hand. Diiobedient party members 
Were punished; opponents were eliminated; and uncertainty and terror 
returned to Turkish government circles. 
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CHAPTER »7 


Arab Nationalism 


THE BOI^E OF EDUCATION 

t the opening cal the twenliclh century the Uv-in questions of Arab 
J, X nabonaiisiT) anJ fomoatiun of an indepenEJent Arab nationaJist 
state were hardlj' considerefL But the movefneot and feeling were al¬ 
ready reaching a degree of development that could burst at any tno- 
ment into the full Mghl of world attention. The activities and speeches 
of Muhammad Ali and his son Ibrahim stiired a few to think in terms of 
a truly Arab state. During the years of Egyptian occupation of Syria a 
few sparks of national ism w'ere struck; and upon Ibrahinrt's withdrawal 
and the return of Ottoman rule Beirut and Damascus bemme centers 
of nascent Arab nattonalism. 

In Syria the leading role was played by Westem educational pene¬ 
tration. Although Jesuit fathers arrived in the seventeenth century to 
teach in Maronite and Catholic comiminities. little rejuvenation cx> 
curred until 1S20 when Amencan Presbyterian missionaries landed in 
Beirut. The latter organized schools alniost immediately. Calhulic fa¬ 
thers now increased their energies to compete w ith the American Prot¬ 
estants; and Ibrahim furthered the educational drive by establishing 
numy elementary schoob for boys on the model of those in Egypt 
Glrb^ schoob were abo opened. And in 1834 Americans set up a print¬ 
ing press in BciniL 

Education advanced by leaps and bounds. A training college fnr 
leacbers was founded in Lebanon. In 1866 the Syrian Protestant Cob 
ege of Beirut opened its doors. Later becoming the American Univer- 

it played an importanl role in training the youth {MusUm and 
Christian alilcc) from every corner of the Arab world. Almost simol- 
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taneoiisly Catholicr Tni5sk>iiadeS4 t^gely from Francje. settled In Syria in 
greater numben^p and sclitools sproad froiri Beirut to Damascus. Aleppo, 
And many other towns. In 1S75 the opening of the Univicf^ity of St. Jo¬ 
seph in Beirut marked a forward step of great sfgniScance, for here 
were educated many outstanding leaders of Syrian rational and cul¬ 
tural life. 

The stimulation from these activities affected many eincles. Two in¬ 
dividuals, Nasif Yadji and Butrns Bustanj, came forward to guide the 
local movement. In 1847 the Society of .Arts and Sciences was estab¬ 
lished to engemlei- a spirit of in<]uiiy into the sciences and a literniy re¬ 
vival of the .Arabic tongue. The Jesuits, mt to be outdone, organised the 
Oriental Society in iB^. Because of missionary participatioii in these 
twogronps, Muslim Arabs refused to pin. However, upon the excltLsion 
of the foreign influence in 1857 the S)TiaD Sdentific Society was born. 
Its members included Muslims and Christians of afl sects, l^ey all took 
pride in being Arabs. From this societj' came Ibrahim Yaziji^s famous 
Ode to Patriotic, a secret revolutionary incitement to Arab insurgence. 

Tn E!gypt a similar educatidnal renaissance was under way. Muham¬ 
mad All and his successors maintained close relations with Europe and 
employed numerous Entish^ French, and Itaban advisers w^ho brought 
Ideas of Eviropean education. Egyptian bo)*s were sent to Europe to 
achieve a Western educ?atkm, and the uumemits schook opened in 
Egypt to train civil servants changed the outlook of society in Cairo 
and Ale.vandria. The famous Bulaq Press, started in Cairo in 
printed over 300 books in Arabic^ Turkish^ and Peman before 1850. It 
gave to Cairo the distinction of being a hterary^ center and drew there 
many intellects from every pint of the Arab world. Without the print¬ 
ing press Arab nationalism and the regieneratidn of the Arab people 
would have progressed very slowly. Books were emitted in cv'cr-grow- 
ing vclumct and newspapers sprang up in the lending cities. .An incom^ 
pletc tally in ^913 showed iiS newspapers in the .Arabic language 
within the Ottoman Empire, excluding Egypt. 

With the advent of Abdul Hamid and his varied peiseciitioiiSj clan¬ 
destine societies multiplied in the Arab provinces, A Beirut secret so- 
ciet)’ posted placards preaching patriotism and declaring (he aims of 
the society to be- independence qf SvTia, including Lebanon^ Arabic as 
the national language; end of censorship and freedom of expressiem; 
and exclusive use of locally-recruited units on local military service. 

EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM 

In Egypt 10 f:aJ autonomy freed Arab nationalism from the sultan's 
surveillance. Arab nationalism and Egyptian xenophobia were also 
aroused by the privileged position of foreigners, especially in Alexan- 
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dria; by the building of the Sue^ Canal; and by the numerous Turkish 
families^ who held a disproportfcnate number of positions under the 
khediv o and owned a large of the eultivated land of Egypt. The up- 

rising of .\rabt Pasha in the i88o^s was an outburst of this feeling, and 
after the British CKrcupalion Arab refugees from Abdul Hamids anger 
flourished in Egypt. 

One of these exiles was Abd al-ftahman Kawakibi of Aleppo, who 
wTote l/mm flI-Ktfro+ a humorous yet penetrating symposium on the 
future of Islamic sodety, and The Aftribuiej of Tyrmny, naturally pub- 
lishei;! anonymously in Cairo. Together they analyzed the decrepit so¬ 
ciety of Islam, especially Arab society. Kawakibi attacked the ignorance 
of the masses and the obscurantism of the theologians who dominated 
the educational Held. He was also one of the Erst to separate .Arab na¬ 
tional revival fromPandslamism. 

Another eminent leader who stirred the irnagination of the Arabs ap¬ 
peared in the teacher and preacher Jemal ahDin al-Alghani. He resided 
tn Egypt from 1871 to 1S79 and became so influential that the govern¬ 
ment asked him to leave. The remainder of his life was spent in Iran, 
Franco^ England, and the Ottoman Empire. He died in |emal al- 
Din ahnAfghaiii desired to refonn [slam progressively by means of edu¬ 
cation and to adapt Islam to the conditions of modem life. He did not 
see how' this could be done without revolution, political unity of the 
Muslim w'orld^ and freedom from foreign domination. 

Perhaps al-Afghani's most illustrious pupil w'as Muhammad Abdu^ a 
peasant from Lower Egypt who had a distinguished career as a mvstic, 
journalist, judge, and teacher. Differing from his mentor, he deplored 
the use of violence and believed that true reforms came only by a grad¬ 
ual process. Abdu advoczated a reform of Islam which would return Is¬ 
lam to its earliest purest dogma, permitting a more flexible intcipreta- 
lion of its precepts than was allowed in the Cairo of his day. Muham¬ 
mad Abdu, like nArabi Pasha, wished to free the people of Egypt from 
despotic rule and institute a more democratic society. He also worked 
for the development of Arabic into a more unified longue, attempting 
to draw newspaper Arabic and the spoken vernacular together and 
bring both nearer to classical Koranic Arabic. 

The ambitions of Khediv^e Ismail to make Egypt equal lo the nation 
states of Western Europe^ which he admired so much, instigated his 
wild extravagances. But they dso fostered the rapid advance of educa¬ 
tion, expansion of the means oE disseminating information, and grow'th 
of a class of intellechials. Because of the British occupation, however, 
the primary objective after 1882 was hbemtioo from British rule; and 
from this time on the quest for an independent nationalist Arab state 
centered more and more upon Beirut and Damascus. 
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THE VOUNC TUBES AND ARAB N A TIO N A1.1S M 

The prognun qf the Young Turks before the counterrevaludon in igog 
appealed to many Arab leader^, who saw in it only the destmttidn of 
Abdul Hamids tyranny. As a positive force they fuby subscribed to the 
Ottoman program of the Scjciety of Union and Progress because they 
translated it to mean decentralization of the empire^ as proposed by 
Prince Sabab al-DLn, and equality of Arab with Turk. Abdul Hamid 
fxLled many Young Turks to Damascus, Jerusalem, and Baghdad. And 
like many unhappy Turkish army officers languishing in these remote 
parts the rising Arab nationalists looked upon the Turkish liberal strug¬ 
gle as their own fight, loo. 

In the early days of the Revolution there was every oo^nperatioru The 
Young Turks: liisisled that Abdul Hamid designate Sharif Husayn of the 
Hashimite family Governor of the Hijaz, Keeper of the Holy PkeeSp and 
Prince of Mecca, Although Husayn had resided quietly for Mteen years 
in Istanbul as a kind of bostage^ Abdul Hamid astutely fudged the man 
to bave ambitions to rule an independent Arab slate. He^ therefore^ 
warned the Young Turks of the folly of their recommendation j but in 
September, igoS he acquiesced and appointed Husayn to the post In 
the same month Istanbul witnessed the inaugi-iration, with much cere¬ 
mony and fanfare, of Tlve Otlorriari Arab Fraterni^^—an Arab society 
to defend the Ottoman constitEitionp promote the welfare of Arabs, and 
“foster the observance of Arab customs.^ 

Hardly had the society been started when it was suppressed by a de¬ 
cision of the Union and Progress party. After the counlerrevoiiLition of 
igo^ centralization of goverameritp Turkification, and disallow-ance of 
aJI local customs and tradition fxjntrary to Turkish practice became 
^'eilcd objectives of the Young Turks, As non-Tuikisb pobtical societies 
were suppressed, the Arabs, among others, went underground. Here^ 
then, was the birth of passionate and uncompromising i\iab national¬ 
ism, 

ARAB SECRET SOCIETIES 

As usual, a welter of soinelies and patties sprang into being not only 
among the .Arabs in Istanbul, but abo among those in Damascus, Beirut, 
Baghdad, Aleppo, and other Arab cities. An important one was the Lit¬ 
erary^ Club, which almost immediately took the place of The Ottomao 
Arab Fralemitv in Istanbul. The successor disavowed polibcal activi¬ 
ties; it posed as a meeting place, library, and clubhouse for Arabs living 
at the capita] and a center for Arab travelers. Within a short lime its 
membership reached thousands, and branches were located throughout 
Syria and Iraq. This w&s open testimony of growing Arab conscious- 
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nc35; but It was unpckssiblc Id prevent Amh$, sitting relaxed in the dub- 
house, from discussiug political pbilosc^hy as it pertained to the Arab 
situation. 

The second important open group was The Ottoman Decentralization 
party establisbed in Cairo m 1911 by experieitced Arab public figures. 
The objectives were to mobilize Arab public opinion and impress upon 
the ^ oung Turks the need to organize the new Ottoman Empire on a 
more federai basis. Headquarters remained safely in Calm, although 
branches were located in Iraq and Syria and close contact was main^ 
tained with the Literary Club in IstanbuL The Decentralization party 
stressed party machinery and enjoyed partial success during the lart 
half of when the Union and Progress party was out of pow'er. 

One interesting secret society was called al-Knhtaniya, (Kahlan was 
a legendary ancestor of the Arabs. It advocated the creatiou of a dual 
Turko-Arab empire, much bke the Austra-Hungarian Empire,^ where 
unity of the two peoples could be attained by ”separalionr More and 
more as the Turkish leaders of Union and Progress showed their hands 
and guided affairs dehnitcly along paths of TurklRcation, aspirations 
for a Turico^Arab accommodation dieik With these hopes went uf- 
Kiiktamya. 

Suppression by the Turks drove many Arabs abroad. Like Turks a 
decade eaxHer, they fiocked to Paris. Already Arabs were active there. 
In 191^4 Najib Azuri had founded the League of the Arab Fatherland, 
and in 1907 be had set up his paper^ Arab Jndcpendciice. In iqii the 
Arab refugees fonticd The Young Arab Societyi better known as af-Fa^ 
ttti {YouthA secret society* nl-Fatat rejected the idea of any integra¬ 
tion within the empire and worked for full Arab freedom and Jndc^ 
pendcnce. It became the most widespread and effective force among 
Arabs, moving its headquarteis to Eeirut in 1913 and to Damascus In 

In view of these activities and the general Arab enthusiasm they 
evinced, the Young Turks adopted more stringent measures. A com* 
mittee of reform, which gatheied in Beirut io 1913, publicly announced 
a program for Arab home rule and won such wide acclaim that the 
Young Tttrks suppressed iL Shops and oBices ki Beirut dosed, aud news* 
papers wont into mourning. Thereupon ^ the leaders w*ore arrested. The 
crisis appeared to be coming to a head, and under the leadership of nl- 
Fafo^ a congress of Arabs was^ held in Paris. Attended by twen^doiu 
delegates representing many Arab parties* the congress adopti^ the 
platforms o! the Decentralizatloti party and the committee of reform^ 
The results of the congress were ostensibly accepted by the Young 
Turks f and an imperial decree in August, 1913 incorporated the decla¬ 
rations as stated policy in Arab provinces. However, the reforms re* 
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mfijned unenfarc^, and the Arab* believed they had been duped. 

Partially in reply+ ao Arab, Aziz AU al-Masri of the Ottomao 

general staff, Initiated a new society called The Cmenant ( 

The Coveoant was eompfiscd exclusively of army officers and became 
for the noilitaiy what The Young Arab Sodety was for civilians. It had 
many members Lti Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad. Perhaps getting 
irvind of the action, the Young Turhs without warning arrested A^iz Aii 
in 1914, He had been a member of Union and Progress in Salonika be¬ 
fore 1908 and had won honors during the march on Istanbul in 1909, 
during a military mission to Yemen in 1910, and during the war against 
Italy in Libya. Charged with treason in Libya, Aziz All was tried. Found 
guilty, and oDndemned to death. Fublie opinion became so indignant, 
especially in Egypt, that the British protested to the Porte. He was par- 
doned and sailed for Egypt as a public hero to lead The Covenant Irom 
Cairo. Any hope that the Young Turk leaders had for Arab co-operation 
and participation was now completely dispelled. Ottomanism and Pan- 
IsLamism for Arab leaders disintegrated in the face of an obvious and 
uiHleistandable drift to Turkish txationalism shown in actions of radi¬ 
cal Young Turks. 

THE ARAB PRINCES 

Not ouly did the Turks have difficult)^ with .Arab nationalists and ihek 
many patriotic societies, but also they^ discovered that Arab governors 
and semi-autonomous rulers employed every means to gain independ¬ 
ent positions. Unsuccessful expeditions were sent to bring imam Yahya 
of Yemea and Muhammad ibn al-ldrisi of Asir to heoL Tiring of the 
continual drain on resources, the Young Turks reached an accord with 
the two, granting them many powers and a liberal subsidy- In eastern 
Arabia they found their support of the Rashid family unavailing against 
Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud, who drove the Turks and theJi allies from the 
rich province of al-Hasa in 1913. 

Had it not been for the Hijaz Railway which connected Syria with 
Medina^ the Young Turks" authority over Sharif Husa^Tl would als^? 
have vanished. A Turkish gairison stationed at Mecca rendered overt 
revolution foolhardy without comiderable strength and careful plan¬ 
ning. Early in 1914 Prince Abdallah, Husayn's second son and an Arab 
member of the Ottoman parliament, hinted vaguely to the British as he 
passed through Cairo that his father would he open to suggestions and 
assistance from them for rebellion against the Turks. These overtures, 
very discreet La nature^ indicated that Husayn was considering a treaty 
similar to that which the British had with Arab princes and shaykhs in 
the Persian Gulf area, Sudi treaties provided for British recognition of 
the .Arab ruler's mdepeodence from the sultmi, protection, and a peu- 
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sioD In exchange for Bri tish cooduct of all foreign relations, fHemlship 
for and permUsion for a British resident iriimster to live at the 

court. 

Suspicion of Husayn^s harboring of these intenbons drifted back to Is¬ 
tanbul where the Young Turks acted to limit his authority. Co^emor- 
ship of the Hijaz was assigned to another, who arrived in Meoea to de¬ 
stroy the Prince. In the spring of 1914 the Turks understood that Hu- 
sayn had consolidated his positioo with the tribes of the Hijaz, and to 
forestall a violent msurrection the new governor was ordei^ to make 
peace. At a public ceremony in Mecoi the unfortunate governor hum¬ 
bled himself and kissed the hem of Sharif Husaj'n’s robe. 

It was not clear that any connection existed between the actions of 
Husayn, ai-Idjisi| Emam Yahya^ and fbn Saud on the ooe hand and the 
revolutionary societies of the Ottoman Arab world on the other. Foreign 
governments were friendly to the Arabs; and partly to counter the 
growing influence of the Germans with the Young Turks, British and 
French ofEcials in Beirut and Egypt gave encouragement to Arab so¬ 
cieties. British and French consuls general received delegations of Arab 
nationalists. A delegation from Damasc?xis which v-isited Lord Kitchener 
in Eg)^t suggested that Britain annex Syria to Egypt^ giving it a sepa¬ 
rate adm inistratioUp 

In 1913 Arab conference was held at Mohammernh in Iran to ad¬ 
vance the independence of Iratj. Attended^ among others, by the 
Sbaykhs of Kuwayt and Mohammemh and Sayid TaHb Pasha of Bas¬ 
rah, it exhorted Arabs to work together to drive out the Turks. Another 
conference was called for 1914 at Kuwayt, with additional invitations 
going to Sharif Husayn, Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud, Ibn Bashid of the Sham- 
mar tribes, and Shaykh A|aymi of the MuntaEk tribes. It never met, 
however^ because of rivalries and jealousies among these Arab leaders-r 
Therein lay the weakness of the Arab nKivement in the da\^ before 
World War I. 

\^Tien the ocmliict opened in 1914 the Young Turk triumvirate real¬ 
ised that defection in Arab provinces was Likely and that lo)^Ily of 
Arab officers was highly questionable. Yet En%er, TaJaL and Jemal 
hoped that the natural Arab proclivity for dissension would save the 
day. Their hope was justified. The secret societies of officers and nation¬ 
alists in the urban centers were opposed to the autocratic rule of kings 
and suspected them of princely ambitions. Equally apprehensive were 
the various princes* one of each other. Sayid Talib, for ejiample, w^as be- 
liev^ by other Arabs to be working against the Ottoman regime not for 
the mdependence of Iraq or the local autonomy of Basrah but to carve 
out an independent principality on the ordt:f of KuwavL When such 
fears were prevalent* united action from all groups and factions was un- 
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likely. The Ottoman Empire was saved lor the momepL But it was only 
a question of time before Arab natiaDalisni wouM flare into the open. 
World War I and the disturbances, confuston^ and promises it brought 
hastened the day of Arab revolt. 
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CHAPTER 



of World War I upon 
the Middle East 


TUHKiEY THE WAH 

T he shot at Sarajevo which killed Franz Ferdinand of AoiStria rico¬ 
cheted around the world Its blows upon the Ottoman Empire 
proved fatal Sentiments in Turkey were mixed regarding the war. The 
great majority of infinenttal men desired neutrality and believed that 
herein lay the best intCTCSts of Turkeyp already torn, defeated^ and im¬ 
poverished by m«liDcre governmentSp revolutions^ and the Balkan 
wars. Another group, trained in the liberal traditions of French and 
British political and university drdeS;, inclined toward the Ententep al¬ 
though the inclusion of Russia, traditional Ottoman enemy, disturbed 
these men very oonsiderably. 

A hard core of army leaders, however, dominant in the oommittee for 
Union and Progress, had come under the spell of German military gen¬ 
ius ill their schooling under men of the ty'pe of von der Goltz Pasha. 
Guided by Enver Pasha, minister of war, and spirited by Baron von 
Waggenheim, Ceiman ambassador, the triumvirate of the Turkish cabi¬ 
net signed a secret alliance with Gennany ou August 2 .^ 1914- Each en¬ 
gaged to assbt the other, and Germany agreed not to withdraw her 
milttary mission from Turkey, Although known to only 6 ve Turks, the 
alliance was remforced a week later by the entry into the Straits and 
'^purchase" of die German cruisers Gohen and Bresihu. Purportedly, 
this purchase was made to replace two Turkish ships built and ready 
for delivery in England but sequestered by Britain on the outbreak of 
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war. Reiiamcd the Sultan Sclim Yattis And ^idUli (Mytilene) but still 
nmoiied by their Cemuin officers and crews, these worships with (heir 
gum pointing at the paJaoe and the ministry of war coitimanded the 
situation. 

Ouriog the following eleven weeks military and diplomatic events in 
EiLTope and at tl>e Porte mov^ rapidly. Turkish conversations with 
the Entente for an alliaoce raised questions about the Capitulations, 
Turkish mobdi^doo on her eastern borders, and Gc^rman concessions in 
Aiiatolia> Thrace, and the Aegean Islands. The Turkish price was loo 
high. Russia^ England^ and France held the military’ strength of the Ot¬ 
tomans in low esteem and believed that a push through would be oom- 
poradvely eas]r^ They^ therefore^ decided that it would be more con¬ 
venient tp bav'e Turkcj^ join the Central Powers and once and for aM 
settle her partitim upon victory. How else would Russia ever obtain her 
coveted Constantinople and the Straits? 

The policies of extremisls and adventurers in high Turkish circles pre¬ 
vailed, even though they weire a small minority and completely out of 
touch wFidi the masses. No actron was taken against the Germans in 
T^key, and by October German oScers were in full command. Colonel 
\Veber dosed the Dardanelles; and after the German defeat at the 
First Battle of the Mamc the German High Command brought Turkev' 
into tlw war by sending German Admiral Soiidion with the Yavuz and 
MidilU to shell Sevastopol and Odessa (October oS, 1914), Enver,, who 
had given permission^ was determined to have war so that be could 
liberate Egypt as Napoleon had done^ The press was subsidized and 
in readinesst Russia formally declared war oo November 4^ England 
and France followed the next day. The sultan pronounced a "Tioly war" 
on November 14, In the estimation of many Turkish leadeis, the Otto¬ 
man Empire had begun to dig its owti grave. 

The great moss of Turk^Anatolian \lUagers—would fight for and 
support the sultan and his government with or without a "holy war" 
declaration. But Muslims under the French in North Africa, under the 
British in Egypt> the Sudan, and India^ and under Russia in central Asia 
might be induced to rebel. Moreover^ the war party of the Society of 
Union and Progress held illiisiDfis of recaptiuing h*gypt and i*ibya and 
recognized the need of active Arab co-operation in the venture. But the 
holy war fell upon uiireceptive ears. Revolts of even the slightest signifi¬ 
cance did not materialize and outright hatred generally felt among the 
^hs for the Turks more than counterbalanced any Islamic tie which a 
holy war might have mustered. Furthermore, since the caliph was allied 
with the Christian powers of Germanv and Austria-llungary, the cyni¬ 
cism imtilved in the declaration of a'holy war against the infidels es¬ 
caped no One. 
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The immedLate Anib reaction wm tw^ofold. One group looked upon 
the outbreak of war in^^olvtng Turkey and the unperiahsile Europ^j) 
states as a God-given Opportimitj* to obtain a united and indepejident 
Arab national state. The other groups consisting of princely Amb fami¬ 
lies and their clients* regarded tiie war as a time to rebel against the Ot¬ 
toman sultan and establ^h independent Arab kingdoms—each for him¬ 
self and heaven protect the others. 

With the formal entry of Turkey into the war German domination 
over Turkish actions and affairs berime paramount. General von San¬ 
ders directed the imm\ and Admiral Souebon, the navy^ British Admi¬ 
ral Limpus was^ of course, '’recalled-'" Transportation, food suppli^ fi- 
nance^ and many other highly important wartime problems were fre¬ 
quently left in Turkish hands, thougli German policy usually dictated 
the course pursued and German oMeials regularly act^ as they pleased, 
Turkey' swarmed with Germans, and as the war progressed she lx"came 
more and more a German protectorate. 

CALLlf^OLl CAMPAIGN 

A few days after the Turkish naval expedition into the Black Sea a 
British contingent bombarded the entrance to the Dardanelles, In Jan- 
uaryp 1915 the British War Cabinet acquiesced to the views of Winston 
Churchill and agreed to send a force to break through the Straits, take 
Turkeys out of the war* and open a Grst-ratc munitions supply route to 
BussLi. Tlic British army command, however, sabotaged the venture 
and greatly lessened its chances of success. After unsuccessful attacks in 
February and March by naval forces, an Anglo-French army liegan 
landing operatioi^ on the Gallipoli Peninsula in April, 1915. The army 
met withering fire and stubborn defense by Turkish forces and S(>me 
German officers under the command of General von Sanders. Suffering 
outrageous losses, the Anglo-French force was joined by the Italians in 
August, clung on, and twice nearly succeeded in a break-through. Lack 
of co-operatirm by the Bitssians at the Bosphorus end of the Straits^ skill¬ 
ful tactics on the part of the Germans and Turks, and faulty intelligence 
work by the offensive Ictl £r^t to a stalemate and then to Allied ivith- 
drawal from the Straits in January., 1916. The withdrawal W'as accom¬ 
plished without any Josses. 

TURKISH VVAH PLANS 

The Russians were perturbed over the Dardanelles campaign for fear 
the Britisii and French would take the Straits, capture Istanbul, and 
fail tu relinquish them to the Russians, None tluj less, they' made the 
Grst overtures for some kind of a campaign to relieve them of Turkish 
pressure in the Caucasus. The over-all Ottoman war plan coUed for an 
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attack upon the Russians in the east and an eicpedition to drive the Brit¬ 
ish from Eg)"pt. Tn the last months of 191^ Turkish foiees moved to take 
Kars and Batum^ but the stmteg)- was pcxirly conceived by Enver. After 
a few initial stieecsscs the Turks fell back with heavy losses. In the cam¬ 
paigns of 1915-191&, with the aid of Armenian revolutionaries and irreg¬ 
ular forces, the Russians captured Erzemm, Van, Trabzon, Erzinjan, 
and other lesser cities in the east. In 1916 Mustafa KemaL Pasha in com¬ 
mand of the Second Army joined the Third Army on the Caucasus 
front, but litde was accoinplished. Transportation was nest to impossi¬ 
ble; ammunition and sopplies of every kind were scaice; and disease 
was rampant. In the month of Fehnjary+ 1917 forty-two Turkish army 
surgeons died of spotted typhus alone, and thousands of soldiers died of 
starv'adon and general debilityr 

The rcv'dlutions in Russia in 1917 affected the Caucasus Front very 
markedly, espectally the Bolshevik Revolution in the autumn. All Rus¬ 
sian troops except For the Armenian and Georgian divisJons melted 
away^ The Turks advanced rapidly to occupy Kars, Ardahan^ and Ba- 
tum* which the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk gave to Turkc)^ Georgian and 
German forces, however^ retook Batum and denied Turkish entrance^ 
Later^ a Bolshevik-Aimenian €mp in Baku and the massacre of 10,000 
Turks produced a concerted Turkish drive which led to the capture of 
that city in September, 1918 and the killing of many Armenians. Ger¬ 
many deplored the Turkish inroads into the Caucasus and evm went 
so far as to conclude a Bolshevik-German agreement according to 
which German forces would protect the Caucasus and in particular 
Baku from attacks by a third party. However, at the end of war in 1918 
neither German nor Turkish forces found any support^ and the Cau¬ 
casus area became an Allied problem. 

The second ambition of Enver was the conquest of Eg}"pt- Early in 
August, 1914 Britain took precautionary measures there, and after Tur¬ 
key's active entry into the war a British proteclofale for the duration 
of the conflict was established (December i 3 , 1914). Khedive Abbas 
Hllmi was deposed and Husayn appointed Sultan of Egj-pt. Jemal 
Pasha, iTLinuter of marine and one of the triumvirate^ took command 
of the Fourth Ottoman Army and assumed responsibility for Syria, in¬ 
cluding Palestine Early in February, 1915 his forces made a surprise 
attack upon the Suez Canal; hut possessing inadequate strength to hold 
the eastern hank, they retired to a line in the Sinai Peninsula with bases 
at Sfaan, Beersheba, and Gaza. Throughout 1915 small flying columns 
raided points of the Suez Canal. These raids compelled the British to 
maintain a large force there but depressed the morale of the Turkish 
and Syrian armies because of the inevitable retreats. 
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An ais^uk in force ^igainst tkp Canal was ordered ioi Fcbn.iarjv 1916, 
but poor transport delayed the attack ynlil the least opporlime weather 
of midsummer. Tlie assault proved a dismal failure; and from that mo¬ 
ment tintil the end of the war Turko'Cerman armies were on the defen¬ 
sive in this theatre of operations. Furthermore^ the repressive and harsh 
policies of Jemal Pasha in SjTia turned the diffident Arabs into a hostile 
population, which began in 1916 to look upon the British ns Uberaton, 
Norte the less, in March and April, 1917 at the famous Battles of Gaza 
Tnrko-German arms withstood heavy British Ere and drove the enemy 
back to a line in Sinai. Later in that year, a German ordered and di¬ 
rected operatJon^ known as Ydderim and commanded by General von 
Falkenhayn, attempted to gain a favorable decision in Palestine. Again, 
failure of transport, sabotage of supplies en route, eontinumg harass¬ 
ment by Arab desert bands, and a build-up of British forces under Gen¬ 
eral .ABenby brotighl disasti^ to von Falkenhayn^ as von Sanders and 
Mustafa Kemal had foreseen. 

The fourth area of major hostilities in the Middle East was Mesepo- 
tamla. British contingents from India seized Basrah even before the 
Tnrldsh entry into the war and proceeded northward to the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. A sizable force under General Tqwnshend 
captured Kut^al-Amara in 1915; but it w^as defeated just south of Bagh¬ 
dad in November and fell hack to Kut-al-Amara, where the Sucth Turk¬ 
ish Army forced a surrender in April, 1916. How^ever, Halil Pasha^ En¬ 
ver s uncle, failed to pursue his victoiy mid permitted the British and 
Indian divisions to re-establish their hold on southern Iraq. A railroad 
was built and superior coneentralicms of men, artilleiyj and supplies en¬ 
abled the British under General Maude to retake Kut-al-Amara and 
capture Baghdad in Morch^ 1917. Before the year was out the British 
were halfway between Mosul and Baghdad, but they had not yet 
reached the former at the time of tho Armistice in 1913. 

THE AR^IENIANS 

While the course of World War I w^as unfolding in the Middle Eas t 
and shattering the Ottoman Empire, two national groups within the 
state openly aided the enemy. These were the Arabs and the Arme¬ 
nians. Wealthy representatives of the laller insisted that the Armenian 
people support the Ottoman government and the war; but the head of 
the Armenian Orthodox Church, residing in the Russian Caucasus, as¬ 
severated diat the tsar was the protector of all Armenians. Thus, in 
Istanbul and the western cities of the empire i\rmenians complied with 
war orders, while in eastern Asia Minor the Armenian population, often 
following Westernized Artnreman radicals such as Fasdirmajlanj aided 
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Russia by rt’^bellJoD and fn the regioD of Van ai^ Enmim by open wiaf- 
faxt. In some districts the entire Muslim population was killed- and in 
ApriJ, 1915 an Armenian government was proclaimed in Van. 

These incidents touched off the unforturuite Armenian deportations 
and massacres of 1915 and 1916, An estimated 1^500,000 Armenians 
lived m Turkey at the outbreak of war+ The great preponderance were 
in Aleppo and the eight Anatolian vilayets of Erzurum, Van, Bitlis. 
Eharput, Diyarbaldr, Sivas, Adana, and Trabyjon. The basic order 
came in |tii>e, 1915- It authorized the transfer of all non-Muslims away 
from points of military concentration and from liiufs of communicstion 
and required all non-MusUms in the military forces to be relegated to 
rear service units without arms. 

The gravity of the action appeared when actual deportation oc¬ 
curred, Inadequate provisions in Syria, the general destuiation, led to 
the death of tens of thousands from exposure^ exhatistion, and starva¬ 
tion- It almost seemed a^ if many were marched off into the desert to 
die. Everyone suffered, and the prosecution of the war on the Cauca¬ 
sus front was hampered in 1916 and 1917 because of the faihire of serv^- 
ices in eastern Anatolia which Armenian inhabitants normally pro¬ 
vided. Many Armenians were set upon by marauding bands of Kurds 
and Turks, and unofficia] groups such ^ these perpctrateil numerouji 
atrocities. Representatives of neutral gov^ernments protested to the 
Porte, and German oIBcials privately lamented the action, Envcf and 
the government, howes'er, were deaf to all pleas, siiice a few' inEuential 
individuals of the Turkish government were actually bent on the ex¬ 
termination of the Aimenian population in eastern Turkey. Certainly 
half a milLon Amaenians perished] hfo doubt eertain deportations were 
required, but the total action was entirely inconsonant with the need. 
Many Turks shielded and protected Armenian individuals and groups 
from the authorities; and in general Turks considered the severity of 
the Armenian deportations and consequent loss of life as a blot on the 
Turkish record. 

ARAB MOVEMENTS 

The other pressing national problem confronting leaders of the Ot¬ 
toman government was the loyalty and aspirations of the Arabs, No 
open break occurred until June* 1916, when Sharif Husayn of Mecca 
proclaimed his personal ndc in the lii|az- Prior to that move, Jemal 
Pasha 05 an Ottoman viceroy and commaoder of the Fourth Army 
maintained discipline and surface calm in Syria- Jemal supported Fnn- 
Islamlsm and sought to obtain active support of the Arabs in the war. 

fell into his hands implicating numerous Muslim 
and ChriJEtian leaders in treasonable activities. In 1915 arrests xvere 
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TTiadep and deven perftms were haoged in the main squ^ of Beirut. 
Wh^n Enver called upon Jemal for troops for the CalUpoH campaign, 
an Arab division, Includirig many leaders of ct-Ahd, was sent M order 
that more reliabie Turkish troops might remain in Beirut and Damas¬ 
cus, A year klcr (Aprih iQiS) about two hundred Arabs, induding 
many well-known and iafliiential men from tho most prominent fam¬ 
ilies, were arrested, tried, and sentenced. Twenty-two were hanged in 
Beirut and Damascus. This act more than any other precipitated 
Husayn's declaration of Arab independence. 

Before e^iamining the moves for independence made by the western 
Arabs in Syria and the Hi±Arab-British relatioos should be placed fn 
their proper setting. Petty- Arab states existed along the western shore 
of the Persian Gulf and the sotithem coasts of Arabia. Almost ev-ery one 
had a treaty of friendship with Great Britain ui which the latter exer¬ 
cised powder over Arab forclgii relations. In rfFect, protectorates were 
created, A British minister resident or an agent resided in the shaykh- 
dom or the sultanate, advised on all govcmmental matters, and doled 
out gold sovereigns or Maria Theresa silver dollars to keep every-body 
happy. 

W^en war became imminent. Captain Shakespear of the Royal 
Navy, then attached to the India Office, visited AW al-Aziz ibn Sand 
of the Nejd and entered into a standard Arab-British agreement: Ibn 
Sand placed his foreign affairs in British hands and accepted a generous 
subsidy. In regard to the Arabs as a whole and the question of a uni¬ 
fied Arab nation, no referenoc was made and none was implied. Ibn 
Satid controlled an important segment of the interior of Arabia; and 
the India Office was merely assuring his neutrality, at least in the strug¬ 
gle between Briton and Turk in Iraq and the Persian Gulf area. 

A more significant Arab development Involved liusayn, whom the 
Young Turks sent tn the Hijaz as the Prince of Mecca. Early in 1914 
Husayn's second son, Abdallah, in passing through Cairo had sounded 
Lord Kitchener, British agent in Egypt, on the subject of British aid to 
Hvisayn, who desired tn break with the Turks. After the advent of 
war. Kitchener recalled the conversation and instructed Ronald Storrs, 
British Oriental secretary in Eg> pt, to raise with his favorite chess op¬ 
ponent, AbdaUah, the question of an alliance with the British and a 
declaration against the Turks. 

Tluis began the celebrated correspondence between Sharif Husayn 
and the British tn Egypt. Husaym found himself in a delicate siluption. 
His third son, Faysal, did not trust the British or French and felt that 
it woidd be better policy to co-operate with the Turks and win their 
gratitude. Abdallah, however, favored independence from the Turks 
and proposed, in co-operatiou with Arab secret societies of Damascus 
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and Beirut, tu take ad%ant4ge of the world struggle to obtain British 
aid. Husajn postponed the decision uudl June, 1916. Meanwhile, an 
exchange of letters bet^^ee^ fEusayn and Sir Henry McMahon. High 
Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan, brought to a head the issue of 
independence and an Arab state. These negotiations rraulted in 
Britain promising, upon the stiecessfu] inclusion of the war. an Arab 
slate. The area of the state was to be bounded on the north by a line 
drawn eastward from Aleiandretta to the Iranian frontier and thence 
southward to the Persian Gulf and was to include the entire Arabian 
Peninsula. Excepted from this were British Aden and the districts of 
Syria west of Damascus, Homs. Hama* and Aleppo- The British refused 
to pledge the latter without the consent of France, Britain promised 
not to make a peace treat)^ which did not include this Arab state; and 
Husayn categorically stated that he would not consent to any part of 
Arabia becoming the possession of any power, by which he meant 
France. Also excluded from the United Arab state were the small states 
Such as Kuwayt and Muscat with which Britain had special treaty pro¬ 
visions. 

Husayn. however, was not □ free agent in dealing with the British. 
His son Faysal conferred clandestinely in Damascus with leaders of 
the Arab movement, and in 1915 he presented the secret Damascus 
Protocol to his fathw. This document defined the Arab ftontiers as 
Husayn later insisted upon with McMahon, and it demanded abolition 
of the Capitulations in return for economic preference tq Great Britain, 
Its authors invited Husayn to forward their terms to the British as the 
basis on which xArabs would rov'olt. Thus* the Husayn-McMahon corre^ 
spondence should rightfully be regarded not as a negotiation between 
two individuals but as a negotiation between representatives of two 
principals—the British government and the Arab people. 

THE SECBET TEEAXIES 

While these negotiations with Husayn were in proce^, the Allies were 
engaged in formulating their notorious secret treatfes, dividiog among 
themselves both Turkish and Arab parts of the Ottoman Empire. As 
soon as war broke in 1914. Russia presed England and France for 
Istanbul and the Straits and considerable hinterland on each side. 
After many diplomatic exchanges Russia was reluctantly promised in 
Marche 1915 possession of her age-old quest. In exchange British and 
French rights m Asiatic Turkey would be defined by special agreement 
and the neutral zone in Iran included in the British sphere of influence, 

A month later the Pact of London was signed to bring Italy into the 
war. This pact promised Italy sovereignty over the Dodecanese Islands 
and elimination of all rights of the Ottoman caliph yet remaining in 
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Libya, Italian interests in Antalya were eooceded and that area 
promised to her; m case Turkey was not dismembered Italy would be 
given recompense elsewhere. 

The most far-reaching of the secret treaties—the Sykes-Picot Agree¬ 
ment of April ab* allotted to ftussia the already promised Straits 

area^ the vibyels of Erzemm^ Traba™, Van, and Bitlis^ and Kurdi¬ 
stan. France was granted the coastal strip of Syria northward horn 
Tyre, the vilayet cal Adana indudiiig Mcirin, and a vague area of Cilicia 
which comprised a triangle of Anatolia marked off by Adana, Sivas, 
and Mardin. Britain obtained an enclave about Haifa and Acre on the 
Mediterranean and Mesopotamia from Baghdad to the Persian Gulfr 
Palestine west of the Jordan River and horn Caza to Tyre was, upon 
the insistence of Russia, cut from French Syria and promised an Enter- 
national administratioo because of the Holy Placo and numerous Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox establishments. The area of Syria from Damascus and 
Aleppo eastward through Mosul to the Iranian frontier was consigned 
to French protection, while the region from Kirkuk to Akaba and from 
the Meditenrancfin to the Feisian Gulf became a British sphere, Aiexan- 
dretta was designated a free port. 

The secret Sykes-Pioot Agreement was signed otaly a few months 
after agreements embodied in the Husayn-McMahon correspondence 
were concluded. Hiisayn did not learn of the perfidy until late in 
19 ^ 7 ' when the Bolsheviks published the secret agreements found in 
the imperial archives. Husaym requested an explination. In Febiuar)\ 
19 tS he receh^ed from Lord Balfour, then the foreign secretary', a state¬ 
ment virtually denying Ule existence of the SykesTicot Agreement and 
adding a cry'ptic remark about the consent of the populations con¬ 
cerned. Husayn trusted the British until after the war ended. 

The Italians, however, learrilng of the Sykes-Picol arrangements^ in¬ 
sisted upon a further delimitation of their ambitioiu. Thus, in a railway 
ear on a siding at St. |ean de Maurienne in 1917 the prime ministers of 
England, France, and Italy agreed that Italy should have the districts 
of Izmir^ Antalya, and Konya and all of sou thwestern Anatolia. A dirtract 
north of Izmir also became an Italian prize. At the same time that Italy 
secured Izmir, Vernzelos was promised! Cyprus and the territory of 
western Asia Minor including Izmir as an indueement to bring Greece 
into the war on the Allied side. Pledges and counterpledges with re¬ 
gard to the future of the Middle East were beginning to mount. But 
these were only half of them! 

THE BAEFOUB RECL A BATIO N 

2 ^onisin had yet to be heard. Zionism was a sf>cio-pDiitica 1 and nation¬ 
alistic movement developing among European Jews in the last quarter 
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of ihe nineteenth centuty. Pogroms in Russia and smti^Semitism in the 
nationalistic states of Europe fostered politica] Zionism and provolied 
Theodor Hersd to establish the World Zionist Organization m Basle in 
1897. Conc?es5ion5 were repeatedly sought from the Porte for a Jewish 
settlement company in Palestme; but the sniton refused, believing it 
would increase his already diffuse problems of nationalisnin And the 
Zionist CongT^s declined the British oSer of a settlement in Uganda. 
Zionism wi^out Zion would be paradoaitnl] 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 Zionist activities were eentered in 
Cerniany+ Upon the division of Enrope into two campSj horwevefi an¬ 
other center arose in London. There Chajm Weizmann became the 
leader. Opposition aro;^ tnom the Anglo-Jewisb Association and tbe 
Board of Deputies of British Jews, both of which were anti-Zionist. 
Weizmann, however, with the support of the Manchester Guardian, tbe 
Rothschilds. Lloyd George> wbo^ pri\Tite secretary was Sir Philip Sas¬ 
soon, and Sir Hubert Samuel, won the favor of Lord Balfour. In the 
United States a co-operating Zionist committee was organized under 
the chairmanship of Justice BraodeU and supported by Rabbi Wise* 
Eugene Meyer, Nathan Strauss. Felk Frankfurter, and others. 

The Zionists wanted an Allied commitment to create a Jewish com¬ 
monwealth in Palestine upon the demise of the Ottoman Empire. Po¬ 
litical pressure to this end was everted, generally in tbe public presses, 
and individually upon public and political igOJes- Slowly a sizable 
group came to favor such a state, specially when ^onists pledged that 
the new' creation, so strategically placed with respect to Suez, would 
he in the British sphere of influence. Success came cm November ±, 
191,7, when Lord Balfour wTote to [jnd Rothschild: 

Majest^'^s Coveoinient views with favour the establisbment in 
Palestine ol a nattnnal home for the Jewish people and will use thetr 
best endeavfmrs to facilitate the achievement of this ohjeet, it being 
clearlv undErrstood that nothing shall be done which may preludice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-J^^^ri^ cummimaties in Paks- 
tinc or die rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. 

This letter, the famous Balfour DeclaratEon, had the approval of 
the British Cabinet as well as that of President Wilson, who insisted 
upon adding the modif^^ng clauses. Latex, Fraricc and Italy accepted 
the Declaration, and Wilson publicly acknowledged it in October, 
1918, The exact meaning of the Declaration has been much debated fn 
the last decades, but at the time of its writing there w^as no doubt of its 
intent Also it was definitely contrary both to the Sykcs-Picot Agrees 
ment and to the Husayn-McMahon correspondence. Reasons for its is¬ 
suance have been advanced by those responsible. It was alleged that its 
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prpnouncejnent was rtN^uired to gain the support of Jewish circles m 
Cennany and Austria to the Alti^ side. Thera may be some basis to 
thiSi for in 1916 Germany and Turkey also offered the Zionists a charter 
for a Jewish settlement company in Palestine. War loans and sales of 
war bonds have been intimated as contributing factors for the an* 
nouiscenient of the Declaration; and statements have asserted that Dr. 
Weizmann demanded it as payment for bis work in the expenmenta- 
tion OP acetone. But neither of these has real foundaticiL Lloyd George 
bad DO feeling about the Zionists, but he saw' in them i way to keep the 
*atheistic French" out of the Holy Land. It was constant political pres¬ 
sure and the winning of important men to their cause, for whatever 
reason, that brought success to the Ziomsts. They were disappointed, 
however, that the Declaration did not read "recognizing PalestLne as 
the national home for the Jewish people,” 

Husayn was dismayed when the news of the Balfour Declaration 
reached him, and quite naturally he requested an explanation Profes¬ 
sor Hogarth, an Arabic scholar from Oxford, was sent to explain that 
Jewish settlement in Palestine would not be permitted to comproniise 
“the pobtical and economic freedom of the Arab populadoo.” Again, 
Husayn accepted the British word. 

THE FOURTEEN POINTS 

One other Allied promise was made during the war. When Baghdad 
and Jerusalem fel to British forces, the victoribus generals announced 
that future settlement would be made with die consent of local popula¬ 
tions. These utterances foreshadowed the broad concepts of Wibon^s 
Fourteen Points, presented to the American Congress on January B. 
1918. In particular they foreshadowed Wi!son''s twelfth point, which 
stated that the Turkish parts of the Ottoman Empire should have a 
“secure sovereignty" and that other nationalities should be given "an 
undoubted security of life and an absolute unmolested opportunit)' of 
development,” Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs felt that this point al¬ 
luded to them and built their hopes upon it. Arabs believed that Wil* 
5on*s dedaiatton recognized their aspirations as proposed by Husayn 
and nullihed Balfour's Declaration and all secret treaties, agreements, 
commitments, understand ing)s., and promises made by the powers under 
the duress of total war, 

ALLIED VICTOHT 

Failture of the German-Turktsh campaign, called Yilderim, in the 
summer of 1917 opened the way for the British build-up in Egvqit to 
move into Palestine. Jerusalem fell to General Alicnby in l>ecembcT+ 
1917; and Erltisb forces, accompanied by French detachments^ prs> 
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ceeded northward along the coast, taking Tyre. Sidon. Beir^it, and 
Tripoli. The interior lines of communkotion were continuously harassed 
by the Arabs under FaysaL The Arab restjludon of June^ 1916 shattered 
the Turkish rcginac in the Hija^: and Arabs under Faysal east of the 
fordan paralleled the actions of Allen by. Under the stiinuliis and cn- 
couragement of such British liaisoD officers as Colonel T, E. Lawrence, 
Colonel C. C. Wilson, and Sir Reginald Wingate, and Teceiving British 
equipment and gold, the Arabs captured Akaba and Maan and entered 
Damascus in October, 19iS, at the same time as did the British. The 
Seventh Turkish Army under Mustafa Kemal Pasha held the Arabs 
before Aleppo, btil the armistice signed at Mudros between the Allies 
and the Turks ended aU hostilities. 

Ceiman failures on the Western Front in the summer of 191S and 
the imminent c?o]Japse of Germany spelled the end of warfare in the 
Middle East. Withont German materiel and general assistance the 
Ottoman Empire could not maintain effective resistance. Admiral 
Gough'Calthorpe, commander of the British Mediterranean Fleet, re¬ 
ceived representatives of the new Ottoman government of Izzet Pasha 
aboard tf^ Agnm^Fimon off Mudros on the island of Lemnos and on 
October 30, 191S, signed an armistice ending the war. It was not an un¬ 
conditional surrender^ but Turkish forces were to be demobilized^ and 
the Allies were to have free access and control of the Straits. Opening 
the door to total Allied control was Article VII which stated: “The Al¬ 
lies hav'C the right to occupy any strategic pcpints in the event of any 
situation arising which threatens the security of the Allies," Under such 
an article any action was allowable. 

The war, fotir years almost to the day^ brought many changes to 
Turkish society. It disintegrated so fully \iiider the terrible conditions of 
the War that Asquith decided ''the Sick Man had really died this time " 
To describe the miscmble conditions in Turkey to those who did not 
esspcrience them or similar circumstances would require many pages. 
Suffice it to say that the larger cities were disturbed more than the vil- 
lages^ and htanhul most of all. Shortages of eveiy kind de%^eloped; war 
profiteers appeared^ physical suffering of the masses became wide¬ 
spread; and the general low standard of living deteriorated rapidly, as 
inflation lifted the prices of every^thing without much change in wages. 
Most cornmoditics w'cre scarce. Foreign goods could not be imported, 
and domestic produce was largely requisitioned by the government. 
Worse still, the government proved entirely incapable of governing. In¬ 
efficiency, mismanagement, and malfeasance dominated ev^ry govern¬ 
ment office. The Capitulations were abolished; the Ottoman Public 
Debt Administration was terminated; and the war-burdened govern- 
meut assumed control over many unaccustomed activities. The end 
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of Ihe Turkish state seemed obvkms, and Asquith completed his decla¬ 
ration ott the Sick Man with the proaounccifient that "his rrauirection 
was impossible^ 

Yet. the war generated many new and positive forces in society. As 
the power of the govenunent waned, Amb^ Greeks, Armeniamt, and all 
suhject nationalitips of the empire gave more open erpressioii to their 
natiomalih^ For the Aimeniaiis^ it led to destruction. To the Greeks^ it 
brought a temporary fulfillment of cherished dreams. And among the 
Arabs, it created the Revolt and new Arab states. For the Ttirks the 
rapid decay gave to many Uberals and democrats such as Halide Edib 
and Ahmed Emin and to uncompromising nationals like Mustafa ICemal 
an opportunity of being ht^d and of having some h€^ed paid to their 
demands for governmental leadership which would place the welfare 
of the nation above scif-interest. 

Of the other effects of tlie war, one of the more salutary^ for the Mid¬ 
dle East was the presence of many British, French* Italian, and German 
soldiers, and their equipment. Thousai>ds of Middle Easterners saw 
Westerners and their manner of living for the first time. Their ma¬ 
chines opened a new world to Arabs and Turks. The impact of the West 
upon the Middle East in every facet of its living from transportation 
to religion wa& more profound and penetrating in these four war years 
dian it had been in several centuries of contact through religious, com¬ 
mercial* and inteUectual missions from the West. A new age for the 
Middle East was bom. 
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ISOT CHAPTER 29 


The Middle East at the 
Peace Cmifermcc 


ALI.IEI> CLAIMS AND PROMISES 

Tess IhAti two weeks after tHe Mudros Armistice halted World War I 
J—J in the Middle East Cemiany signed (he Armistice with the Allies 
and war ofllcially ceased The fate of the Middle East devolved then 
upon the several armies of occupation and, perhaps even more im- 
^rtontly, upon the smoke-filled rooms" of Paris, where politicians, 
diplomats, statesmen, generals, Journalists, and representatives of 
every s|>ecia] interest gathered to make peace. The Middle East, how¬ 
ever, was only a small part of the total settlement. Problems with re¬ 
spect toCcmiafiy took precedence over all others; and decisions affect¬ 
ing Fiance, Germany, and central Europe frequently compromised 
the verdict on the Middle East 

The prime conHict concerning the Middle East appeared in the frfght- 
hil disparity contained in the assorted secret treaties, agreements, and 
letters exchanged among the Allies, to say nothing of contradictions in 
nnmeroia pious platitudinous, ami public pronouncements by Allied 
Jraders during the war. A recitation of a few illuminates the confu- 
sion at Paris^thc London Pact of 1915, the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
the Balfour Declaration, the Husayn-McMahon correspondence, the 
Fourt«n Points, the liberation statements at Baghdad and Jerusalem, 
and the make the world safe for democracy" slogan. Thus, the hopes 
of the many who traveled to Paris were high. 

Lloyd George went to the conference, professing friendliness and 
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good Will for ihe peopji^ of the Middle East end cliirmring for their 
welfare and aspirattoos. But he had every intention of advandng the 
interest, power, and possessions of the British Empire. Egypt, Meso¬ 
potamia. Arabia, Palestine, Iran, G)pnts^ and the Caucasus were con¬ 
sidered British prizes, and under no circumstances were fstanbul and 
the Straits to be awarded to France. The entire Middle East, with the 
possible exception of S>Tia and parts of Anatolia, was regarded as an 
economic adjunct of the British Empire. CJemenqeau, on the other 
hand, stood for a French hold upon Syria and southern Anatolia, hoped 
to acquire or at least dominate the Straits, and dreamed of having a 
French adviser at the elbow of the sultan of Turkey who would exer¬ 
cise a role similar to that of the British adviser in Egj'pt. President Wil¬ 
son, on his trip across the Atlantic aboard the George WitshirtgfOfi;, met 
daily with his advisers and sincerely discussed plans for peace in the 
Middle East which would fulfill the pledge made in his Fourteen 
Points. Since Allied governments concurred in that declaration, he 
believed it wiped away all previous “sins." 

The big three held major decisions in (heir hands- but hosts of others 
had greater persoual or national interests in the Middle East. Prince 
Faysai came to Paris to represent the Arabs, his father, and the King¬ 
dom of the Hi|az, which had been a belligerent since June, 1916. Faysal 
expected England to abide by her pledges given to the Arabs for their 
national stale. Three groups of Armenians presented coi^flicling claims 
for their nation, and President Wilson w^as obliged to send out the 
Harbord Mission to ascertain the facts, Venizelos, the Prime Ministei of 
Greece, used aU of his charm and diplomatic blandishments to obtain 
the Allied promises with respect to the Greek "Great Idea*” i.e., the 
restoration of the Greek empire to include western .Asia Minor, Con¬ 
stantinople, and the Straits. F^me Minister Orlando of Italy intended to 
receive the OcKlecanese Islands^ south western .A-sia Elinor around An¬ 
talya, and ail area in and about Izmir. 

Bankers, oil men, exporters, bondholders, nfiUsionaries, churchmen, 
shippers, and humanitarians of sundry* kinds also converged at Paris to 
lobby for their respective interests. Amid receptions^ gay dinner dances, 
and week ends at rcntetl chateaux w'ithin easy motoring distance of 
Paris, the future of the Middle East was sought. Everyone was there ex¬ 
cept the Turks. They did, however, have unofficial agents in Geneva; 
and Damad Ferid Pasha, the Grand Vizir, was permitted on one oc¬ 
casion to deliver a statement before the supreme council of the cx5n- 
ference. 

Dr. Weizmann, Judge Bmndeis, Babbi Wise, Professor Frankfurter, 
arnd Mr, Sokolov w'alchcd over and adsanced the cause of Zionism by 
shepherding the Balfour Declaration through the negotiations to as- 
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sure Its liicorporatron in al] final setdements for the SUddh East. Op- 
posing these ardent Zionists stood a few of the Jewish faith such as 
Edwin Montagti, Claude C. Montefiore, Jacob H. Sebiff, Louis Mar^ 
shali^ and Mayer Sulzberger. Henry' Morgenthau., Sr., former American 
ambassador to the Porte and treasurer of the Democratic parly's na¬ 
tional committee^ felt that Zionism endangered the slow process of as- 
sinulation of Jews i>tx:urrtng in national states of the West He also 
believed that creation of a Zionist state in Palestine would raise the 
questioD of dual nationality. With 299 other leading American Jews, 
therefore^ he signed a petition to President Wilson against the estal> 
Itshment of any Jewish state. 

Nev'ertheless, a coterie of active Zionists won the support of Lloyd 
B;tlfour^ Lord Milner, and Lord Hohert Cecil as w'eU as the 
sympathy of President Wilson The poUcy of seif-determinisin, how¬ 
ever, Seemed to be blocking Zionist aims. Jews constituted not more 
than fifteen percent of the population of Palestine, and a policy of count¬ 
ing heads would favor Palestine's inclusion in an Arab state as pledged 
to Sharif Husa]™, Lloyd George was unimpressed 2 ^onist pleas, but 
he definitely opposed the idea of the Holy Places foUing into the hands 
of agnostic, atheistic France. Nfore infiu^tial with the British was 
the concept of acquiring Palestine as a stronghold to protect Suez and 
other British Interests in the Middle East. Zionists reinforced this hope 
by declaring openly that Jews would opt for a British mandate and by 
talking of eventual home rule for a Jewish Palestine within the British 
Commonw'ealtb of Nations. Zionist dreams were achieved. A para- 
phriise of the Balfour Declaration was included in the peace treaties and 
accepted by the League of Nations. 

Out of the w elter of claims and cotinterclaims for the Middle East w'os 
bom the King-Crane commission. On the su^estion of President 
Bliss of the American University of Beirut Wilson proposed to the su¬ 
preme council that a commission of inquiry composed of Americaii« 
British, French, and Italian representatives go toSvrIa, Palestine, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Armenia. The idea \iVas to obtain the information needed 
to implemerkt the program of self-dctermlnallOE]. At first the French. 
British, and Italians agreed, but later they refused to co-operate. There¬ 
fore, President Henry C. King of Oberlin College and btisiuessman 
Charles B, Crane, the American appointees, proceeded alone in the 
spring of 1919 with a staB of experts. They visited Palestine, Syria, and 
Turkey, receiving petitions and local deputations. Having faiih in West- 
cm democratic principles, .Arabs rejoiced in the coming of th^ commis¬ 
sion. The King-Crane report w'45 submitted in the autumn of 1919 
but was suppressed as it ran counter to arrangements already dictated 
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between England and France. Wilson's illness prevented him irom 
pressing the issue, 

SAN REMO ACBEEMEN'T 

No permanent decisions regarding the Middle East eould be reached 
In Paris in 1919, and the signing of a peace treatv' for the area seemed 
more uncertain than ever* Wilijn b^me gravely ill. The American 
Senate and people wore not favorably dispel to accept a mandate 
for any territory. Russia was out of the picture. Germany and Austria 
were broken. xAnd Italy was suffering from internal dissension and dts- 
illusionmcnt. Questions of the Middle East, therefore, lay squarely be¬ 
tween England and France, Meanwhile, armies of occupation governed 
the Middle East and the peoples grew restless waiting for peace^ 

British forces under AUenby controlled Egypt, Palestine, and Syria; 
Faysal and the Arabs held sway mer the Hijo^ and interior lines of 
Arabia including Damascus; arid Britain was again master in Meso¬ 
potamia with an army from Mosul to the Persian Gulf. Official British 
policy was set to hang on to as much of the occupied area as possible 
and to ntake the Middle East a definite part of the British Empire. 

But policy^ was not the chief concern of individuaJ officers or men in 
the armies of occupation. The British army in 1919 was still the civilian 
army created during the war; and the aim of the great majority of men 
was to be demobilized as soon as possible. .As officers in the Middle 
East pulled every string to get out, the tumowr in personnel grew seri¬ 
ous. Officers newly assigned to the Middle East barely became ac¬ 
climated before the>' arranged a transfer home or to some permanent 
part of the empire. Added to the confusion was the fact that there w^as 
little planning or thought for military government or occupation. 

In the last months of 1919 British contingents in Beirut and along 
the Lebanese coast were replaced by French units; and under arrange¬ 
ments concluded in Paris General Gourand became Allied adminis¬ 
trator in Syria. These moves gave advance notice to the Arabs that set¬ 
tlement in the Middle East would follow lines drawn in the bated 
Sykes^Picot Agreement. Anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem and Jaffa, elec¬ 
tion of Faysal as king of Syria and of Abdallah as king of Iraq by the 
Arab National Congress in Damascus, grov^ing tenseness in Baghdad, 
insurrection in Egypt and the dispatch of the Lord Milner Mission to 
Cairo drove Britain to realize that a treaty for the Middle East was 
imperative. 

One of the sensitive questions delaying settlement between England 
and France res'olved around the division of Mosul oil. The Turkish Pe¬ 
troleum Company, seventy-Bve percent British and twenty-five percent 
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German, obtained in 1914^ a few weekf before tbe outfare^ *rf wax^ a 
cDnf?es^iDn to eKploit the nil of ^{Dsul. The Sykes-Pirot Agreement^ 
however^ assigned Mosul to Franc?e, As early as Dwembcr, igiSp there¬ 
fore, Britain began pressing the French to allow Mosul to be atUebed 
to Mesopotamia, V^arious oil proposals were discussed, relating Mosul 
oil to a division of oil ift Rumania, Russia^ and the British and French 
colonies. But none of these proposals proved acceptable until the ne¬ 
gotiators journey ed to San Remo on the Italian Riviora. There on April 
^ 1920 the negotiators came to agree on oil, pipeUnes, mandates, and 
united action with respect to the Turks and Arabs 

THE TREATY OF SEVRES 

The San Remo Agreement prepared the way for a peace settlement 
with the Ottoman Empire, and the Treaty of Sevres wa^ signed Au¬ 
gust 10,1920. By this Treaty the Ottoman sultan recognized the sever¬ 
ing of SyTia, Mesopotamia, Arehiap and Egypt from his empire. A Brit¬ 
ish protectorate over Egypt was allowed- and independence of the 
Arab rulers and their states, subject to their treaties of friendship 
with Britain, w^as accepted^ Provisional iudependence of Syria and 
Mesopotamia under the tutelage of some mandatory pow'er was ac¬ 
knowledged. Syria, already assigned to France, included the cities of 
Alexandretta, Aleppo, Damascus^ and Beirut. The vilayet of Mosul was 
attached to Baghdad and Basrah to form the State of Iraq under British 
Supervision, Palestine, including the lands on each side of the Jordan 
and extending to the Gulf of Akaba, was givem as a mandate to Britain 
with the Balfour l>ctIaratiDn written into the authodzation. ^Additional 
understar^dings were reached. The German shares of the Turkish Pe¬ 
troleum Company were allotted to France. The British were granted oil 
pipeline transit rights across Syria. And France •was given a free hand 
to deal with Fays^ and the Arab Syrian kingdom with force — to crush 
them ii necessary. 

The Treaty of Sevres was obsolete before it was drawn, and because 
of various exigencies within Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire 
it was nev'er fully ratified. Theoretically^ then, Onal arrangements in the 
Middle East awaited the Treaty of E^manne in 1923; yet divisions, 
boundaries^ and disposals of non-Tutkish parts of the Ottoman Empire 
of that final Treaty varied only slightly from the transfer of legal au¬ 
thority that was proposed at San Remo aud Sevres. Provisional man¬ 
dates bargained for at San Bemo dictated Arab political and economic 
life for the following twenty years, and Britain and France immeduiteZy 
took action in their respective spheres. One additional settlement, 
however* belonged rightfully to this era of treaties and engagement!^ 
In Mareh, 1921* Wmslon Onirchill, who was then colonial seCTctary, 
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held a lengthy (conference in Cairo with most of the British Middle 
Eastern expeitSp including Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Percy Cos, high 
comniiiSSiDners for Falestirie and Iraq, respectively. They hatched a 
^heme that put Faysal, Ousted hy the French from DamasCuSp on the 
throne of Iraq and carved from the part of Pa 1 e:stine east of the Jordan 
the state of Transjordan for Prince Abdal l ah, who originally had been 
promised Iraq. Since the British did not wish to be under any obliga¬ 
tion to the French in getting oil out through S%Tla, a section of the 
SjTian desert was claimed for Transjordan. This created a British-con¬ 
trolled route from Mosul to the Mediterranean. 

ALLICID OCCUPATION OF TUKiCEY 

In Turkish parts of the Ottoman Empire affairs of the Albes were not 
faring too well On November 13, igiS a combined Allied fleet trav¬ 
ersed the Bosphorus and dropped anchor in the Golden Horn. Ten 
days later an Allied army under a French general entered IstanhuL 
Soon thereafter^ British, French^ Italian^ and American high commis¬ 
sioners arrived to assume respoiisibyity fw the four zones established 
in the city. Istanbul immediately attracted Western commercLaL in¬ 
terest, and imports into Turkey to satisfy the lack of goods in the war 
years gave the city many characteristics of a "boom town," which the 
occupatiooial forces did not dispel. Greek and Armenian natives wel- 
coftied the Allies as hbeiators, and foreign residents rejoiced that the 
wax was safely over and their fellow W-estemers were returning to con¬ 
trol the situatiDD. The Allies rolled back the wheels of time to igi.4: 
the Capitulations were restored^ the Ottoman Public Debt Adminls^ 
tration functioned again; and concession hunting became once more 
the sport of the day. 

Victory was sweet for most. Yet, there was more than the u-Sual share 
of Orphans, refugees, Invalids, and genera] snetims of war. At first the 
Turks were relieved that the fighting had terminated, since they were 
getiuinely weary of war. As the occupation proceeded, however, 
thoughtful Turks grew dismayed at Allied lack of justice, understand¬ 
ing, and political wisdom. It soon became apparent that Sultan Meh- 
med VI and his ministers were only convenJent Allied puppets, (Fol¬ 
lowing the Armistice successive grand viiirs were Pasha^ Tev^k 
Fasha, and Damad Ferld Pasha.) It also bef:ame clear that Anatolia 
Would be carved up, if the Allies could agree on a parridon without 
fighting among themselves. 

Britain moved northward from Mosul; France claimed Cllida as art 
extension of Syria; and Italian forces landed at Antaljr'a to assure that 
promises would be fulfilled. One of the tragedies of the time was ini¬ 
tiated, when under cover of an Allied fiect Greek troops landed at 
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Izmir to take possession of what the powers in Paris awarded Verdzelos. 
Supportfti by Britain and Venizeloa won Wilsoti over to the 

Greek occupation^ which began on May 15* 1919. Small Inddents of 
organized Turkish resistance occurred almost immediately; and a few 
atrocities ccunmitted by the Creeks, especially at the village of Mene- 
men near Izmir^ made Turkish acceptance of Creek rule in Asia Minor 
impossible. 

TUnxrSH NATIONA LISTS 

The day following the Creek landing at Izmir hfustafa Kemal Pasha, 
appointed as mspector general ol the Third Army by the Allied high 
commissioners and the sultan, sailed for Samsun on the Black Sea coast 
with orders to commence demobilization and restore law and peace to 
Anatolia. Before the summer was over Kemal resigned hts commission 
and convened rebellious national congresses at Erzerum and Sivus, 
calling for all patriotic Turks to join the Association for the Defense of 
the Rights of Turkey in Europe and Anatolia, 

The Greek landing at Izmir produced extensive street demoRStia- 
tions in Istanbul, and resentment toward the Allies swelled. Ferid 
Pasha's government was dismissed in September, and a new cabinet 
Mras formed under All Riza Pasha, who* it was hoped, would reach an 
accord with Kemal and the Nationalists of the Sivas Congress. As the 
strength of the Nationalists grew fn Istanbul, many members of the 
Ottoman parliament in Istanbul openly supported the movement. In 
January, 1920 they drew up a six-point program as the basis on which 
a Lasting peace could be dmwn. It proposed self-determination for the 
Arabs, western Thrace, and the easterti provinces of ICars, Ardahan, 
and Batum; complete political and economic unity and independence 
of Turkish areas; intemattonal protection of minorities; and interna¬ 
tionalization of the Straits, if istanbul were guaranteed as a secure resi¬ 
dence for the sultan-cabph. Increasing popularity of the Nationalists in 
Is^nbul and active coUabomtion of many leaders with them spurred 
the British in March, 1320 to occupy the city of Istanbul with a strong 
military force. AB Riza was replaced by Salih Pasha. Nationalist lead- 
ei3 and prominent Turks who were unable to hide or floe to Anatolia 
to Mustafa Kemal were seized and sent to hf alta. 

Heretofore, the occupation had been nominal. With the British In full 
control, patriotic Turks Hocked to Kemal and his Nationalists. In April, 
igao the Grand National Assembly met at Ankara, adopted the six- 
point program, and elected Kemal as president of the Assembly. Sultan 
Mehmed VI dismissed parliament* aod Damad Ferid Pasha became 
grand vizir for the second time, Turkish resistance was fijilly committed 
to ight for freedom and independence. 
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The Allies, however, never imagined tliat the 'sick man” of Eu¬ 
rope after the punishment he had taken during World War f could ever 
rise from his coma. They reasoned that the noises and movements in 
the interior were only the sounds and twitchii^ preceding death. The 
San Remo Conference blithely beckoned the Powers to the Treaty of 
Sevres and its unreality, Greece was given western and easterri Thrace, 
including Edime and territory up to a line twenty miles from istanbuL 
The district and city of Izmir would be administered by Greece for Eve 
years, after which a plebiscite would determine its futwe, Armenia 
was established as an independent state, whose froober with Turkey 
would be arbitrated by President Wilson. Kurdistan, east of the Eu¬ 
phrates River, obtained local aotcpnomy, which might he transferred to 
independence upon consent of the League of Nations. Although Istanbul 
remained under Turkbh sovereignlyp the Straits area was to be con¬ 
trolled by an internattonal conunisston^ Turkey would mamtoin an 
army of 50,000 men^ all armaments being under Allied supervision. 
Minority rights were respected. The Capituiadons with new humillatuig 
articles were re-established. And the Ottoman Public Debt Adminis¬ 
tration uoder British, French, and Italian direction was given almost 
absotute control over ef?oE>omiCp Enancial, and budgetary matters. 
Equally galling to the Turks was announcement of the Tripartite Agree^ 
meut among England, France, and Italy dividing what remained of 
Turkey into three spheres of infiuence almost esaclly according to lines 
narked by wartune secret treaties. The Treaty of Sevres left Turkey 
prostratCp and no self-respecting Turk could countenance it. 

Little wonder that Mustafa Kemal and Nationalists in Ankara were 
alternately termed bandits and futile wild men and their movement 
often thought of as a hoaxE They laced the British in Istanbul and 
the StraitSp Greeks at Izmir, Italians at Antalya, French at Adana and 
in Clhoia, British in Kurdistan, and Armenians in the northeastern 
vilayets. Fortunately for Kemal, the enemy never presented a con¬ 
certed attack, and he was able to meet them one by one^ 

MVSTAFA KFMAL 

Conceived tn the Litter part of the nineteenth ccntur>^ and nourished 
by the |X>ams and polemics of the Young Turk period, modem Turkish 
nationalism was bom in 1919 and 1920, It first saw the light of day on 
the plateatis of central Anatolia, and its birth pangs were a series of 
wars for independence against the several enemies cited above. \f us- 
tafa Kemal, the military and political midwife,^ was bom in Salonika in 
x 83 o. Mustafa belonged to the lower middle cla^ and attended mili¬ 
tary schools in Monostir and Istanbul, where he distinguished himself 
in mathematics and oratory. As an officer he served in Damascus and 
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Monastir and took an active part in varimis revolutionary Pieties 
that honeycombed the army in the days prior to and after the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908. He served in Libya in the war agamst Italy 
and participated slightly in the Balkan wars. The outbreak of war in 
191^ found him mditary attache to SoBa; but he soon effected his 
transfer and became one of General UmaD von Sanders most valued 
Turkish officers in the Gallipoli campaign. By 1918 he had com¬ 
manded armies on every Turkish front. 

This great leader possessed a brilliant razor-edged mind and a spirit 
which demanded first-rate performance by himself and those a^ut 
and beneath him. An early teacher gave him the sobriquet "Perfection" 
(JCemnJ) * a name which he eventuaDy came to use almost eschisively. 
Kemal was contemptuous of pomp and hollow ceremony and some¬ 
times gave the appearance of being vicious. Although a devoted na¬ 
tionalist with an indomitable will, an energy^ and on incorruptibility^ 
that was frightening to manyp he was completely wild and licentious 
in hb private life—^usually to the total consternation of foreign states¬ 
men and political analysts. 

At Ankara in 1930 this tough and uncornpromisiiig Mustafa Kemal 
stood as a Turkish Nationalist hopelessly defying the viotors of World 
War I. At his command he had the scanty resources of a dozen poor 
upland provinces of central Asia Nfinor, bedraggled vetcrarts of several 
scattere^l armies, and an eDthusiastic band of patriots trailing in from 
Istanbul. However, the crack undefeated Turkish Ninth Army, which 
Ixad operated in the Caucasus and marched to the Caspian Sea, sm^ed as 
a 6ne nucleus^ and Kemal organized an undaunted force. In the spring 
of 1920 be drove the French back to Aleppo and removed them from 
the war by an armistice in May. Then turning toward the Armenians, 
the Turks under Kia^m Kora ^kir Pasha captured Kars and with the 
help of the Bolsheviks crushed the .\jrmcnlan forces. The Treaty of 
Ciimrii in December, 1920 ceded Eatum to Russia in c^tchange for the 
provinces of Kars and .\rdahan. A few months later the Treaty of Mos¬ 
cow ct>iiEjmed this new frontier and pledged Russian aid against im¬ 
perialists' aims m Turkey, Furthermare, in March, 1921 Kemal reached 
an agreement whereby the Italians, for certain well-defined economic 
concessions, evacuated Antalya and Scala Nuova, south of Izmir. Con¬ 
sequently, by the opening of the summer of igai Kemal was faced only 
by weak British occupational contingents on the Straits and the Greek 
army. 

TVHKISM CREEK WAR 

Since June, 1920 the Allies, through British insistence, had assigned 
to the Greeks the task of protecting the Allied position in Turkey, 
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^ibCTating" the country from the Kemalists. and enforcing the peace 
leims upon the Turks. Beginning Irnmediately, Greek armies advanced 
in Thrace and Anatolia. Cker the following fourteen months they had 
r-etnarkable lUicce^s,. taking Edime in Europe and Afj'on-Karahisar, 
KnUdiya, Eskishehr, and Izmit in Asia Minor. The only victories Kemal 
could show were the two tactical battles of Inonii, where Colonel Ismet 
w'On lasting fame in January and March, 1921. 

Time, how^ever* w^as on Kemal’s side, Britain and France quarreled 
over German r^arations* the question of the Bhmdand, and a host of 
other problems. These quarrels finally caused a break m-er Turkish 
policies. Fradklin-Bouillon was sent to Ankara, where a secret treaty of 
peace and friendship was concluded in October, 1921 between France 
and the Kalionaiist government. Evidently foreseeing Kcmal's victory, 
Frarrcc recognized him unofificiaUy in order "to get in on the ground 
Boor* in an economic teorganizatfon and the development of the rich 
resources of Asia Minor* French munUierns actually made their way to 
Ankara. 

King Alexander of Greece died from the bite of his pet monkey in 
OctobCT, igao. He was succeeded by his father, Constantine, who 
was reciled from esile. The British distjusted Constantine; and when 
the Creeks refused to heed British advice against such a move, the 
British decided to let them manage the Anatolian venture on their 
own. King Constantine called for ao advance upon Ankara^ while Lord 
Curzon searched for an honorable way out for EnglancL In February, 
19ZI Bekir Sami, the foreign minister of the Ankara government, 
gladly accepted &n invitation to a London conference. The Creeks, 
however, eschew^ed the conference, since Lloyd George was guardedly 
encouraging them to press on against the Turks. After the French and 
Italian reconcilialiom with Kemal and a second peace failure by Curzon, 
the Po^vers ofEcially declared their neulralit)'. Uoyd George could 
promise the Greeks only his political assistance. Although arms were 
denied the Creeks, the Nationalists were obtaining war materiel from 
France, Italy^ and Russia. 

Meanwhile, the Greek advance was checked by the three^week Bat¬ 
tle of Sakarva, which ended in September, i^ai. Stubborn and heroic 
Turkish rcsislauce and extended Greek lines of communication decided 
the issue^ although the Kemalists needed a whole year to regroup their 
forces for the victorious rush upon Izmir. Tlie Creek generals recog¬ 
nized their plight and informed the Allies that Greece would be unable 
to enforce the Treaty ol Swes upon Turkey unless they could occupy 
Istanbul. This condition was abharrent to the British, w^ho hoped to in- 
corporate Istanbul in the empire. 

The break-through on the Sakarya lines occurred on August 132a, 
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Sind the rout became genefal following the Battle of Ehimlupinaj on 
August 3p. Ceneiral Tricoupis and his staff were captured September 
Mustafa KemaJ entered lamir on September ii; and bv Scptembef 19 
all Creek forces were cleared from Anatolia. The war with Greece had 
been won^ but intense bitterness remained. The Creek annv in retreat 
pursued a bumed-earth policy and committed es'cry known outrage 
against defenseless Turkish villagers in its path. Sbortly after the 00 
cupatiem of Izmir Eire broke out and destroyed nearly half of the city. 
Who started the fire has never been determined.^ but once under way 
explosions of bidden Greek bombs and ammunition supplies rendered 
it uncontrollable. 

From Izmir the Nationalists turned upon the Stfaits. French and 
Italian forces at the Dardanelles crossed to the European sidc^ leaving 
the British to bold the positions. Lick'd George called in vain iipcc^ the 
Dominions for reinforcements and the fleet stood by. General Harring¬ 
ton in command of the Straits^ bowever, recognizi^ the hopelessness 
of h is position without more troops and arranged an armistice between 
the Allies end the govenunent of the Grand National .Assembly which 
was signed at Mudanya on October 11, Eastern Thrace with 

Edime was ceded to the Turks, and the proposition for a couference 
to negotiate peace was accepted. Kemal had won, and the British post¬ 
war policy' for Turkqy collapsed, taking Lloyd George with it, 

LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 

Invitations to meet at Lausanne were issued on October ay, 19:22- 
Kemal accepted on October 31. A similar invitation to the sultan's gov¬ 
ernment oompt'lled the Grand National jAssembly to pass a law on 
November 1 deposing Sfehmed VC and voiding all laws of his govern^ 
ment. Refet Pasha took over control of the city for the Nationalists on 
November 5, and Mehmed VI fled aboard a British cruiser for Malta. 
On Novemher iS the Grand National Assembly chose his cousin Abdul 
Mcjid as caliph. The Ottoman Empire had come to its end- 

Conveiling on November ao^ I9ai, the Lausanne Conference had a 
stormy course and one ad|oumment before the final acts were signed 
on July ^4. 1923. England, France, Italy. Russia, Japan, Bulgaria; Ru¬ 
mania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turke>' participated in the delibera¬ 
tions and signed one or more of the several documents drawn up. The 
United States sent only unoflicial observers^ who did, however, from 
time to time take an active part in discussions. Lord CtirzotiH British 
foreign minister, dominated the conference until it broke up; and hU 
Linperious figure of six feet four inches cut a sharp contrast to that of 
the Turkish delegate. Ismet Fasha, who was only five feet four inches 
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and a trifle deal. Few people had ever seen or beard oi Ismet ufitii 
this confereote, and aJ] pr^icted he could hardly be a match for the 
foreign minister of Great Britain and the former viceroy of India. But 
Ismet proved to be a stubborn^ inflejdblep and sldJIful negotiator. 
After alb the Turkish people would fight again to obtain iiidepei^enee, 
whereas the British had just sacked their prime minister rather than 
run the risk of further war. Frequently when Lord Cui^on arrogantly 
delivered some advice and admomdori, he was Infuriated almost to 
the breaking point by Ismet who would cup his bad ear and say: 
“Wp^tez-voos, s"il vous plait?'" 

The problems of the conference soon fell into topics. Eastern Thrace 
with Edime went with full sovereignty to Turkey- Of the Aegean Is¬ 
lands Tenedos and Imbros went to Turkey» the Dodecanese to ItaJy^ 
and the remainder to Greece, The settlement with regard to the 
Straits, in which the Russian delegate Chicherin participated, gave 
Turkey full sovereignty over the area. It waSp however* stipulated that 
each shore be demihtarized to a depth of fifteen kilometers and that 
navigation of the Straits be reguiat^ according to terms of a special 
intematiGnal convention enacted concurreully with the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The Mosul frontier was left to be negotiated at a later date 
directly between Turkey and Bntaiiip the latter acting for the kingdom 
of Iraq. In regard to the Armenian and Greek minorities Turkey ac^ 
cepted articles similar to minority clauses inserted in treaties with 
Austria, Hungary^ and BulgjarJa; and the Greeks agreed to a couipuh 
sory eKchange of populations^ excluding Greeks of Istanbul and Turks 
of western Thrace. The Capitulations and privileges of foreigners in 
Turkey were abolished ertlfrely. Financial questions were settled by 
terminating the Ottoman Public Debt x4dministratioiii jn all of its mani¬ 
festations and bv' a proportionate assumption of Ottoman debts by all 
succession states. Finally, the Allies accepted cancellation of all prewar 
concessions and contracts^ and Turkey* agreed not to alter her tsuilF for 
five years after the Treaty^ of Lausanne came into forcc- 

Ov'er the last three points the conference broke in February, 

Before the conference reconvened in April, the Grand National As¬ 
sembly rejected any compromise on Isitiet s stand. Lord Curzon w^as 
replaced, and the Turks threw a real scare into the Allies by granting 
a concession for the deveLopment of oil, railroadSp and other resources 
to an American group headed by retired Admiral Chester. The United 
States government protested that it w^as not actively supporting the 
Chester group; but when the conference reopened, the new American 
listener, Joseph G, Grew, let it be known that the United States ox- 
pccted to share in any development of oil r^urces in Turkey and the 
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Middle Eastr Such a declaradon provided a saiutniy rein upon British 
and French ambitioEks and paved the way for a relajcadOD ^ demands 
upon the Turks. 

Istnct went home to Ankara in the sunimer mih the knowledge that 
Turkey was recognized as an independent free nation, exempt for the 
demilitarization of the Straits and the undefined border with Iraq. A 
modified version of the Lausanne Treaty was signed between the United 
States government and Tuikej^ but it was rejected by the Amencan 
Senate m 1927. Since Turkey and the United States bad never been at 
war^ a peace treaty was really not necessary and regular diplomatic re¬ 
lations were resumed late in 1927, when Joseph C; Crew was received 
at Ankara as ambassador. 

The exchange of populations between Turkey and Greece began in 
the siumner of 1923 under the aegis of the League of Nations and pro¬ 
ceeded over many months. One and a half million Creeks and half 0 
million Turks were moved at considerable hardship and tragedy to the 
individuals Involved, and the impact upon Greece svas most serious. 
Turkey lost a valuable merchant and commeicial class of people, but 
Ismet argued at Lausanne that such a loss would be more than offset 
by the advantages of a homogeneous and united Turkish nation. 

Ratiiicatlon of the Treaty of Lausanne and its various conventions 
w^as obtained during the summer of 1923. On October 29, 19^3, 
nine years after the Ottoman Empire entered World W^ar I, the Grand 
National Assembly in Ankara declared Turkey a repubbc and elected 
Chazj Mustafa Kemal Pasha president. 
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The Turkish Republic under 
Ataturk 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

O n October 1925 the Cmnd Nationat Assembly voted approval 

of a declaration asserting that “the foxm of govemmeril of the 
Turkish State is a KeptihUc " The same day it elected Chari Mnstafa 
Kemal Pasha president of the Republic. The idea of a republicv how¬ 
ever, was not entirely novel and its dedaiatEon only revealed an evolu¬ 
tion proceeding oaturaUy since the autumn of 1919, 

The shift of power and representation of the TuikUh nation from 
the Sultans government to Kemal's occurred in 1919, when the I'Jalion* 
alists proved strong enough to prompt the sultan and his supporters to 
dismiss the Ferid Pasha cabinet, call for the election of a new parlia- 
ment^ and induce the new cabinet of AJi Riza Pasha to seek an accord 
with them. Although Kemal failed to persuade the newly elected par¬ 
liament to sit at Ankara^ it adopted so much of his program that the 
British fully occupied Istanbul "to proter^t** the sultan. Kcmal then 
called for the convening of an eEtracrdlhaiy assembly w^hJeh met 
April 23, 1920 at Ankara. Kaming itself the Grand National Assembly^ 
it recognized the prisoner-like status of the sultan end declared that 
there was “no power superior to the Grand National Assembly." Kemal 
became its president and the Council of State was elected to serve as 
the executive arm of the Ankara government, as ft was called. 

The Grand National Assembly* however* continued to debate 
whether it was a permanent or provisional government until Jan u ary 301 
1921, when it passed ten fundamental articles of government as amend- 
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merits to the Ottoman constitutions of iSjO and 1908, These articles es¬ 
tablished the assembly as a permaneDt institution to be elected every 
two years. They also ser\^ed us the basis of government until April 20p 
19(9L4 p when a new Constitution was adopted. Mean whiles the second 
assembly was elected in April, 193.3, giving Kemal and his cohorts at 
the reopening of the Lausanne Conference a strong mandate in their 
uncompromtsing stand for full financiaip economic, and administra¬ 
tive independence. It was this second assembly which proclaiined 
the Republic and which later adopted the Constitution. 

The assembly in Ankara—something akin to a rtimp parliament — 
developed step by step into the Grand National Assembly, acting under 
authority of the Cnnstitutioii of the Republic. Meanwhile^ Kemal s As- 
sociation for the Defense of the Rights of Turkey in Europe and .Ana¬ 
tolia clianged into the People^s party FirkariJ in 192a and then 

in 1923 to the Republican People's party (Ctim/iifrii/e^ Helk Ftrkasi). 
Kemal as president of the People's party used frequent party caucuses 
for debate and formulation of polidyj at these meetings, oFten con¬ 
tinuing through the night, actual decisions were made, %\ 1 iile the Greek 
war was in progress goals were easy to determine, but after the Mu- 
danya Armistice Kemal used every wile and force at bis command to 
curry through his points^ When Ismet at Lausanne found Lord Gunzon 
intractublep many Anatolian leaders of the party counseled direct mili¬ 
tary action upon the British in Istanbul as the best solution. This step, 
which would have been highly successful initially, was slollfully coun¬ 
tered by Kemal, who understood how the Allies would eventually react. 

Before the Constitution was adopted, a fundamental change had 
been made in the religio-political structure of the state. When Mehmed 
VI left Istanbul for Malta in 1932, the Grand National Assembly de¬ 
clared the caliphate vacant and elected to that office Abdul Mejid^ 
who had never masked his sympathy for the Nationalist cause. Cer¬ 
tainly, Kemal and his associates were not prepared to shock the con¬ 
servative majority of Turks by destroving the position precipitously. 
Moreover, the anomaly cl a caliph without temporal power was not 
clearly understood; for in many Turkish minds he was equated to the 
pope. However^ after the Nationalists realized the power conflict they 
could not countenance a caliph who was responsible for the enforce¬ 
ment of Sacred Law and yet only a fig)urehead for certain traditions. 

When voices were raised in the Grand National ^Assembly on the 
topic of the eahphate, Kemal proposed that it he abolished and eccle¬ 
siastical schools be closed. The question was thoroughly debated at a 
party caucus in March, 1924 and enacted by' the Assembly the follow¬ 
ing day. In addition, the Ottoman family was banished from Turkey, 
and Sacred Law courts were abclished. Functions of the ministries gov- 
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eming piou5 foundations were transferred to a newly created presi¬ 
dency of religious affairs un<ler the iinmediale supervision of the prime 
miiuster, who ui a veiled sense became caliph. 

Until the spring of 1914 the TurHsh government followed the provi¬ 
sions of the Ottoman constitutions of 1876 and igoS eicept where 
these were modified. The widely-anticipated Constitution of the Re¬ 
public was promulgated on April 20,1924 Drawn up without too much 
controversy* it stated that sovereignty resided in the Turldsh nation, 
whose representative was the Grand National Assembly. It declared 
all Tories equal before the law and forbade special privileges for groups 
or individuals. Freedom of speech, ibought; press, and travel were 
guaranteed; and a Turk was defined, as anyone who was a citizen of 
the Turkish Republic: without distinction of race or creed. The religion 
of the state was deebred to be Islam; the bnguage, Ttirkish; and the 
seat of giqvefnnient, Ankara. 

The government established by the Constitution wus in form a de¬ 
mocracy but was in fact* at that time and for twenty years to follow, a 
one-party' government controlled by Kemal and his close political as¬ 
sociates. The Grand National Assembly was elected for a four-year 
term by universal suffrage. (Women received th e vote in 1934) The 
president of the BepubUc was elected by the Assembly from its mem¬ 
bership for a similar term. The president appointed the prime min- 
isteTj who selected his cabinet from the deputk*^ with approval of the 
president and consent of ihe Assembly, But until 1945 machinery of 
government was almost entirely in the hands of the Republican Peo¬ 
ple's party* Candidates for election as deputies from the various dis¬ 
tricts to the Grand National Assembly were nominated by thiil party, 
and only one slate of names was presented to voters. Party caucuses 
determined who rau for what office and from which province. Debates 
in the Grand National Assembly were largely perfunctory- Kemal made 
the final deebinns. 

Mustafa Kemal Fasha was coireclly labeled a dictator: he determined 
high policy, selected high officials of slate, and fort?ed his will upon the 
party and nation. But in most matters affecting the nation and the 
public at large he was careful to prepare the people by skillfully or^ 
ganlzied speeches before action was taken. Kemal was convinced that 
he knew what was best for the Turkish people and also the best way 
to obtam It His abiding ambition was for the Turkish people* not for 
himself. In this way he was a benevolent dictator and extremely popu¬ 
lar. Had there been free elections in Turkey while he lived there can 
be little doubt but that he would have been elected and re-cloctcd 
president of the Republic. 

Following acceptance of the new Constitution and regularization of 
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the republiciu) rcgiinc, further reforms came at a bewildering tempo. 
Whenever possible Kemal and other leaders toured throughout Ana¬ 
tolia. explaining the necessity of what was being done and publicizing 
new leforms about to be introduced, Kenul definitely turned toward 
the West and its democratic tradititnis rather than to Soviet eicperi- 
meuts then in progress on the northern and eastern frontiers of Turkey^. 
Leaders of the new State had been educated in the West or influenced 
by teachers who had received much of their training in the West. In 
this connection one of the more important schools was Galatn Saray 
Lycee in Istanbul, where the language of instruction was French and 
traditions were definitely French and Westenu 

Reforms touched every aspect of life and society in Turkey in the 
1920's and 1930 s. In the earlier period transition was rapid and fol¬ 
lowed no clear patten of planned or co-ordinated development. Per¬ 
haps sensing the difficulty of keeping in mind the s«iuence of ih^ 
reforms, Kemal terminated the unco-ordinaled and rather haphazaro 
course of modernization in 193^ ‘ Terming the entire program as ke- 
malism. he defined his rdorms along six broad classificatioi«. These 
six became the Partv*s campai gn platform for the elections of 1935 ®tid 
were adopted as undying principles of the new Turkish nation hy in¬ 
corporation into the Constitution by amendment in 1937 ’ They were, 
republicanism, secularism, populism, nationalism, statism, and reform- 
ism. 

Article 1 of the Constitution readst The Turkish Siale is a Re- 
ptihiic- Kemal could have made himself king or sultan. He insisted 
upon a republic, because it was more Western and more democratic 
and because he bcltmed it suited Turkey. But conservative elements, 
clients of the Ottoman family, the religious hier.vrchy. and the devout 
clung to the old order. Kemal ensured the pemianence of the Republic 
by swetrping legal reforms iti 1916. 

Abolition of the caliphate and closing the ShariJi eotirts did not 
change the basis of law in Turkey, Law reforms in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Westernized the commercial and criminal laws, but civil law and 
legal procedures were still tied to Sacred Law, which hardly fitted a 
twentieth-century rcpublie. In the autumn of 192.5 a new law school 
opened in Ankara to instruct lawyers and judges in fundamentals of 
Western laws. Then early in 1926 the Grand National Assembly 
adapted; the new Civil Code and Debts Law, based on Swiss law; 
the new Penal Code, taken from Italian law; and the new Commercial 
Code, which was a modification of the German Code. These went 
into effect later in the year, and since igay Turkish law has been an 
outgrowth of the European Napoleonic Code. With these new codes of 
a Western and secular nature thoroughly installed, the old regime be- 
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came such an gutrnoded way of life that any departure from the Re¬ 
public was unthkibible. 

SECUI.AHIZAT10N 

The second must important reform movement was seculariaalion of 
the state and society, Islam pervaded all aspects of life in Turkey, and 
Kemal and many leaders subscribed to the theory^ learned from their 
contacts with the West, that Ulams hold upon society retarded de¬ 
velopment and created the (Meience between West and East, Friday, 
the Muslim holy day^ was made a compulsory day of rest throuphout 
the land in 1924, in part to give the day another emphasis. In 1^5 
dervish orders were forbidden, and their tekkes, holy shrines, and 
mausoleums were closed. Most startling of all Lti that year was the law 
forbidding men to wear the fez and ordering all headgear to have a 
brim or a visor* Earlier^ Kemal was photographed in a straw Fanama, 
and the armed services were outfitlri in Westmi-style military caps. 
The fez was considered a Muslim symbol, although it came from Eu¬ 
rope at the time of Mahmud Ti, The veil was never outlawed, but its 
use was discouraged in ever>^ possible way. 

Adoption of the Swiss Civil Code in 1926 brought many secular 
changes in its wake. The Muslim calendar for legah oftcial, and every¬ 
day use was abandoned and replaced by the Western Gregorian cal¬ 
endar. Everywhere the Muslim year of 1342 became 1926, although the 
Muslim calendar was still employed in calculating Ramazan, the 
month of fasting, and all religious holidays, 

A far-reaching effect of Westeni law was the end of polygamy and 
the new status of women. Since not very* many men had been able to 
afford more than one wife, the prohibition against polygamy was not 
very' drastic; but the altered condition of life for women began to 
change the whole fabric of Turkish society . 

Progress In secularizatioii went so far that in 1928 the Constitution 
was amended removing the statement that Turkey was an Islamic slate 
and providing that government ol^cials, in being inducted into o^ce, 
swore on their honor rather than before Cod to fulfill their duties. 
Later, in 1935. the day of rest was ebang^ to Sundayp and the eikend 
(week end) was established by law from Saturday at Iloo f.m. to 
Sunday midnight 

Kemal probably w^as an atheist, but many about him were sincerely 
religious. Yet, all dc-emphasized the place of religion in national life. 
Fewer individuals observed religious days; and in Istanbul and Ankara 
many persons paid no attention to Ramazan and many children were 
not taught their prayers. Religious mstnictfon was removed from public 
and private schools. The faculty of theology at the University of Istau- 
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bill enrolled so few ihiil it was cottsolidatcd m 1933 widi the depart¬ 
ment of Llteratuxe. By 1939 Turkey was a secular stiite, as tjpicuJ in 
this respect as France, GefTnany, or the United States. 

POPU t.is M 

In the Ottoman Empire Capitulations and the millet system gave 
special privileges to foreigneis and to many religious minorities of the 
state. Moreover* some fairies arni individuab had certain rights and 
immunities. In the Republic, however. Article 69 of the Constitution 
states that aU Turks are equal before the law aud that all **privUeges 
of whatever description claimed by groups, classes, families, and in¬ 
dividuals ate nbolishcd and forbidden." It was this idea that Kcitual lu- 
corporaled in the word '"populism." 

Early Turkish society was democratic in character; certain aspects of 
ghuii and flkhi life were almost communal. Peasant villages in Aiiatolia 
still retained many of these traits. The new republic of Turkey and its 
freedom were won by these peasants* aud to them the new Turkish so¬ 
ciety was dedicated. Tax burdens upon them had always been inordi¬ 
nately heavy; and Kemal in an early speech promised them relief on 
this score in pajmcnl for their eEorts in the national stmggle. The 
Grand National Assembly in 1925 abnlished the tithe upon their lands, 
and taxes upon agriculture were lightened in order to stimulate greater 
production. 

Free and iiniversal education wits established as sinothur expression 
of populism, and primiirv' education in govenimcnt-superviscd schools 
became obligator)'- In conformity to the fxjnstitutional law for uni¬ 
versal education, schools were built by the thousands during this cm 
of Turkish history. Emphasis at Erst was placed upon tc%acher training 
schools, since lack of teachen; handicapped the program's success. Euch 
sillage was required to have a primary school of Eve grades^ Secondary 
schools were constrtictcd in the towms to prepare students for varioux 
vocations and for entrance to which w'erc the equivalent of 

American senior high schools and junior colleges. Beyond the Itjcee 
was the University of Istanbul and, later, Ankara University and spe¬ 
cialized schools. 

The illiteracy' rate was estimated at eighty percent, and ability to 
read became a privilege that Kemal desir^ for al. The .Arohic script 
was never satisfactoty for the Turkish language, in w hich voivels play 
an Important part in w'ord formation. Writing and spelling were ardu¬ 
ous exercises, and sometimes to read a speciEc passage was difEcult 
unless one had some idea of w'hat had been wTitlen. In the Grand 
National Assembly adopted a new TurkL^h alphabet based on Latin 
characters. Strictly phonetic* it became compulsory^ January 1* 1929, 
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aiKl thus after that dat^ fill public signs, newspapers, hook^, etc,, were 
In the B?ew script. The work inv'olved in the change-over was stagger¬ 
ing, New textbooks were printed for every subject, and m the autuiinn 
of 1928 schools opened several weeks late because books w^ere un- 
available. The Literate had to Icam to read and ^^Tite all over again^ 
and the government erected huge posters to show the new- alphabet. 
Ketnal and members of the Grand National .Assembly travekd about 
the country giving public reading lessons in the Latin charaders^ 
Changing headgear was relatively easy in comparison to the alphabet 
transition. But it was effective. MiUioniS learned to read within the next 
decade, and the illiteracy rate was redweed to approxiitiately fifty per¬ 
cent, Newrapapers multiplied, typewriters became less complex, and a 
Tnodem national life embracing a majority of the population was borm 
Populism was marching on! 

Adult educarion has been exceedingly popular in republican Turkey. 
Beginning with the Young Turk movcmenl in igoS a program of public 
education wtis fostered by the government^ first by an organizatioii 
called the Turkish Hearth {Tiirk Ocak) and after 1932 by the Folk 
House {J/aikeci). These organizaHons had public reading rooms and a 
staff of leaders who organized athletic, dramatic, musical+ social, educa- 
tionalr and inspirational programs for the people. Ses'cral hundred such 
houses were opened before Kemals deaths and they proved most valu¬ 
able in spreading the Spirit of the new Turkey throughout the land and 
among all strata of the population. 

NATIONALISM 

The fonrtli point in the Kemalist program was the development of 
nationalism. The growth of nationalism in the nineteenth century' was 
effected in the Ottoman Empire in diverse ways. Greeks^ Serbs, Bul¬ 
garians, Armenians^ and others wwe stilted tow^ard autonomy and in¬ 
dependence. Niitionaiist wars of liberation followed, bringing massa¬ 
cres, atrocities, and devastation to Turks as well as to the others. 
Turkish Ottomans, when they were touched by nationalism, often w'cre 
waylaid by Fan-Islamism^ Fafi-TuranUm, or a peculiar kind of syn¬ 
thetic Ottoman nationulism. Kcmal, almost instinctively* was a fiery 
Turkish patriot, proud of being a Turk^ and his emotions coincided 
wuth the ideas of a few p^urely Turkish nationalists. He sot out in his 
program to make all Turks proud of thetr race and heritage. 

Although -iill reforms of the Kemalist regime were tinged with na¬ 
tionalism, none wits more pointed than the histories in the Latin 
alphabet for elementary oikd secondary schools. The books minimfred 
the history of the Ottoman Turks in order to forget the centuries 
after Suleiman L y^ huilt for the Turks a glorious and significant post. 
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SiiRienans and Hittites became Turlcs„ Most non^Semilcs of Middle 
Eastern ai^Hquity were claimed iis Turks; indeed, all peoples who came 
from ceptral Asia were classiEet;! as Turks. Since the Turkish word for 
man is adam and since Adam traditionalljf was the first itmn, it was 
popularly said that Adam was Turkish and, therefore, that aQ man¬ 
kind was Turkish. Individuals who viewed these theories criticaU) were 
berated, and most skeptics rematued silent. Many Turks found genu¬ 
ine satisfaction in these theories, and there was no doubt of their value 
in generating a more dynamic Turkish national feeling. 

Many other strong nationalist drives were innovated indirectly in ah 
lied programs. For half a century^ Turkish literature and even news¬ 
paper Turkish were filled with a hcasy burden of words taken from 
.\rabic. Since these words were not used in conversational Turkish, 
they made written Turkish unintelligible to the great majority. After 
the adoption of a new alphabet the drive to free Turkish from an 
Arabic vocabulary and even to resurrect Turkish words from obso¬ 
lescence gained great headway. For a period of several years in the 
mid-ig^o's the government published every few weeks a list of new 
Turkish w^ords and their old equivalents. Since all gov'emment publi¬ 
cations used the new words and since communications to the govern¬ 
ment containing old w'Ords w^ere often ignored, business coneerm and 
foreign organizations frequently employed someone to keep up with 
tlus rapid language changes. The end result perhaps lost the richness 
and variety of the Arabic language, but an immeasurable gain came in 
giving Turks a written language closely resembling their vernacular. 

Undoubtedly, one of the more dramatic and publicized events was 
the forced adoption and use of family names. Only a few of the old 
Turkish families had names, and many did not use them. The Grand 
National Assembly gave to Kemal the name of Atatiirk ( Father of the 
Turks): Inbnu, to Ismet in honor of his two victories there: and other 
appropriate names, to party leaders. The head of each family went to 
precinct police headquarters and selected the family name from a list 
of approved Turkish words and names, or a combination of these. No 
one else tn that district could take that name. Most names had a mean¬ 
ing, such as Biyikliu^lu (son of the man with a mustache )t Dstiindag 
(mountalntop), and Kiikaga-^lioljlu (son of the man with forty trees). 

At times, nationalism seemed to engulf the Turks, and certainly it 
made them e-ittremely sensitive even to objective and friendly criticism. 
Whether Atatiirk believed in alj of the theories which he supported 
vkmv debatable, but he certainly believed in the necessity of not toler¬ 
ating public debate about them. In any case they were efficacious: 
and Ataturk's slogan. Turkey for the Turks and the Turks for Turkey, 
was proudly accepted by the nation. 
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STATISM 

At I^iusiinne the m<Mt bitter uTangling had bceti over the Capitula¬ 
tions and impHcdtions of economic and judicial imperialistn, Turkish 
victory in these presaged the law reforms and establishment of belter 
court proeedures. Economic independence wiu compromised by the 
promise not to tamper with the tariff for years. Kemars advisers 
desired to develop the economic resources of Turkey and inaugurate 
an indiistrializatiod without tm much foreign iidliience or partkipa- 
tion. The unjortnnate experience which the Ottoman Empire had suf¬ 
fered from foreign loans, capiKah and concessions conditioned Kemal 
against any repetition for the Republic, Hts idea was that Turke)- 
would develop her own resources and industrialize behind a strong 
protective tariff which could become effective in igag. 

In view of the impending tariff merchants imported excessive quan¬ 
tities in raising the trade deficit for that year to over loo million 
Turkish pounds. By November the demand for foreign exchange to pay 
bills began to force down the price of the Turkish pound. Fe-ar and 
speculation played such havoc with exchange rates that the govern¬ 
ment introduced rigorous controls over the exchange and rates that 
have never been relaxed. Within a short time the Turks discovered 
that imports and exports could be more easily regulated ihrmigh ex¬ 
change control than by tariffs and quotas and that a managed econ¬ 
omy could be introtluc^. 

With the depre^ioiL, Tiirkcy^s exports dropped; in consequence there 
was a tightening on import permits. When, therefore, Efcrr Schacht 
pmposed an attractive compensation trade agreement with Nazi Ger¬ 
many, the Turks readily accepted. Trade with Germany boomed, and 
in igjjO over fifty percent of Turkey s exports went to Cermany. Ameri¬ 
can tobSiCCO companies found they could buy cheaper in flamburg 
than in Turkish markets. Although Turkey rejoiced that Germans paid 
higher than world prices for many commodities, she quickly learned 
that many manufactures of heavy industrial goods were either over¬ 
priced in the German market or impossible to buy with blocked marks 
To counter this impasse Turkey limited the size of the clearing agree¬ 
ment with Germany and offered a premium in exchange rates for ex¬ 
ports to the United States and other hard-currency countriis. When 
World War 11 broke out, Turkey had clearing agreements with twenty 
countries and had just entered into a reciprocal trade agrec^ment with 
the United Slates. 

Kemal undcirtood that agriculture wss the principal oectipation and 
rt^oiirce of his nation and strove to increase the output, lie estflhlhhed 
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a model farm near Ankara, where the latent techniques ^ mcxlem ma- 
cl3iner\% and iinplements were demoustfated for all to sec. Activities 
of the BiUik of Agriculhire, founded by the Ottomans in 18S9, were 
greatly ejtpanded; its kkao service to small farmers w^as increased, and 
credit co-opcratives were authorized in igusg. Agricultural prices began 
to be supported by the goveriunenl in 1932, and in 1933 Higher 
Agricultural School wai opened in Ankara, later to become a part of 
Ankara University* With all these aids Turkish farmers unproved their 
national position greatly under the KcmalCsts, even in the face of a 
world-wide depression of agricultural prices. V^en World War II broke 
out, they were relatively prosperous. 

In contrast to the progxe^s in agficiilhire, Kemal felt that advances in 
industry moved too slowly. Too few people had any industrial know-¬ 
how, and those with capital tended to follow the tra^tioual practice of 
inv-esting in building^ or land. Private indusliy- lagged. On the other 
hand, government monopolies in matches, tobacco and cigarettesp al¬ 
cohol, and salt and the government acquisition and government oper¬ 
ation of railroads, harbor facililies, elecrtric utUitieSp and coastwise steam¬ 
ers were highly successful. Expansion programs were effective* and rail¬ 
road lines w^ere extended in several areas. From slate monopolies and 
public w-orks ICcmal turned to state euteiprUeSr The Bank of Affairs 
under government direction aided commerce and to a smaU degree 
sponsored indostrv* but its capital and resources were too limited to 
give the needed stimulus. Thus, in 1933 die government inaugurated a 
Five-Year Plan for the dcvelopfrteut of industryp and the Sumer (Su¬ 
merian) Bank wTis created to own and operate such enterprises. A score 
of factories were built to produce textiles, paper, glass* sugar, and ^eel. 
In 1936 the government established and Gnanced the Eti (Hittite) 
Bank to do for minerals and the metal industry w^hat the Sumer Bank 
was accomplishing in other lines. 

In Turkey this pobey of slate enterprises, created and managed by 
the government, was callsl statism and gave rise to some debate. Some 
branded the course as a slop toward communism and veriGed their 
charge by pointing to the tw-o substantial loans from the U.S.S.B. to 
provide machinery for the Sumer Banks textile factory at Kayseri. 
Others claimed it was a kind of autarchy as preached by Hitler and 
Mussolini and thus linked Atatiiik with the two dictators. Still a third 
group supported it strongly^ asserting that it was a type of state capi¬ 
talism which w<Hi1d develop the nation without creating individuals of 
great powder and wealth such as Rockefellerii Gamegiep Morgan^ and 
Ford. Different views were held even in high places in the Republican 
People's party. And in 1937 when Ismet Inonu resigned as prime min- 
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istcr and was replaced by Celal Bayar, the minister of econromy* a 
nimor circulated that Ataturk brought in the latter because he was a 
more enthusiastic beiierver in statism. 

CONTINUINC HEFORM 

The sucth and final arrow on the shield of Kemalism stood for reform' 
ism. By this Atatiirk meant opposihon to blind conservatism and a rigid 
adherence to the sfdtOJ He did iK>t believe in change for change s 
sake* but be knew oil too well how refonnrers grow old and conserva¬ 
tive, especially when they hold responsible government posts* Ketnal 
wanted his revolution to evolve and erpaod* as a conUnumg process. 
The program with respect to women fell into this category. He wished 
more than just a change in their legal status and costume. He com¬ 
pelled wives of cabinet ministers to learn to dance; he encouraged girls 
to become airplane pilots^ and he opened the way for women to he- 
come lawyers, doctors^ bankers* and public officials. Out of 399 tnem- 
bers elected to the Grand National Assembly in 1935* 17 were ivomcn. 

Another important change was in regard to sports. Early Ottomans 
were keen sports enthusiasts and had competitions in archery, polo, 
horse racings wrestling, and many other sports. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury there was a complete reversal; physical exertion was looked upon 
as degrading and sports participatioii as undignified. Before xAtaliijk 
died in 1938 every city had several sports dubs. Turkey sent entries to 
the Olympics and to the Balkan Games. And soccer becnioe 

the new national sport, which boys and girls everywhere played with 
great enthusiasm. 

The old Ottoman government was corrupt iu almost every detail 
Bribes and tips were universalp and everyone knew that the magnitude 
of the service or permission governed the size of the baksheesh. Kemal 
was ruthless in his treatment of this custom; and although it did not 
disappear entirely, anyone in the govemment found guilty of it was 
spe^ily dismissed and prosecuted. When it was intimated that one of 
Kemars secretaries of long service accepted a silver cigarette case for 
some service Tendered* he was suddenly appointed ambassador to a 
foreign capital and soon thereafter recalled and dismissed. 

One of the most fruUfu! reforms had to do with the idea of the role of 
destiny in man's aSairs. If some unpleasant circumstance developed or 
an unfortunate event occtined, the natural reaction was to shrug the 
shoulders and blame ft on Cod and fate. Through persistent edocatioR 
and practical demonstrations in sanitationp orderly government, and 
mental attitudes^ one heard it freely said that a man s destiny rested in 
his Own hands and the responsibility for mishaps should not be blamed 
On any supernatural force. 
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T11H K I S H POLITICS 

Even though there wm only one palitioal party under Kemal through 
most of this period and all politicians supported the six points of Kental- 
Isnip It should not be assumed that there was no politics in Turkey. 
Ismet Pasha became prime minister on October 3a, igaS* itnmredialely 
after the proclamation of the Bepublic and the election of Kemai as 
president, and remained in office for thirteen months, when he was 
replaced by Fethi Bey, another memlser of Kemal's party. At that time 
the Progressive party was organized by members of the Nationalist 
movement in opposition to Kemai. They were a motley, disaHectcd 
group. Some were ultraconscrvativ^es who wished to restore the sultan- 
caliph; some were personally omhiticniS; and others were genuine hb- 
exal democrats who looked askance upon Kemals foix-efid and djcta- 
torial methods and hoped for true democratic procedures. 

Fethi proved to be a poor administrator, and Ismet retumed to 
power in March, 1925. Immediately* he ptished through a for the 
maintenance of order under which a Tribunal of Independence was 
set up. A few dissidents were tried as enemies of the state, still fewer 
executed, and others exiled. Newspapers were closed, and editors such 
as the illustrious Ahmet Emin were exiled for varying leng^lis of Hme. 
The liberal Hahd^ Edib and her husband. Dr. Adnan Adivar* left Tur¬ 
key and lived in Mirious places in Europe until the exile laws were 
repealed and political amnesty to all, e%'eu to Ottoman royalty, was 
declared in 193S. Needless to say* the Progressive party was dis^ 
banded- Disturbances among Kurdish tribes in tbe southeastern prov¬ 
inces were attributed to these political events. 

Elections for the Grand Nattonol Assembly took place in 193.7, and 
Kemai w^as chosen president for his second teim. At a nme-day Coti- 
gress of the nepubhean Feaple^s party just before the meeting of the 
Assemblyii Kemai made an historic six-day speech which reviewed in 
detail the events of the resurrection of the Turkish nation from its 
abject defeat and humiliaiion at the Mudros Armistice in 1918 to the 
year 19?7 Feeling more secure, Kemalisls withdrew the laws for the 
mamtenauce of order in 1939^ and the following spring Kemai invited 
Fethi Bey^ then ambassador to France, to return and form an op¬ 
position party. The Liberal party^ as it was called, drew to its sup¬ 
port many disgruntled persons from Istanbul and Izmir, wbere world¬ 
wide depression and new tariffs were affecting commerce adversely. 
Tbe Liberals called for more free enterprise and less statlsm, claiming 
that the Republicans were too slow in Improving the natortal economy. 
They were successful enough to frighten the Republicans; and when a 
few political rallies ended in disorderly fights, Kemai judged the time 
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had twit yet arrived when Turkey might have mcire than one part)\ 
FetKrs party was disbanded in The quadrennial elections held in 
May, 1931 reaffirmed the Republican Party's hold on the patian and 
ele^ed Kemal to a third term, A few members were designated as 
“independents," but almost immediately thereafter new' reforms such 
as the Haike^i program and establishment of the Sumer Batik were 
undertaken to answer the charges advanced by the Liberal party. 

Conditions improved; the Republican party went to the polls in 1935 
without opposition; and Atatuik eptcr^il his fourth term. This time, 
thirteen ’“independents" were elerted. In October, 1937 ismet Inbnu 
resigned as prime minister, to be replaced by CebJ ^yar. Although 
Kemal and Ismct had worked together for seventeen years, basically 
they were of very dilerent temperaments. Their mutual belief in party 
discipline, strong public autlw^ty. and central control kept them to- 
gether. But differences in foreign affairs relating to Italy in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Fimoe in Syria 1 ^ to the break. 

Ataturk died November 10, igGfi- Excessive drinking and a profligate 
personal life eventually undermined bis bon constitubon. His death 
was a shock to the nation^ and the emotioiial wave which it unleashed 
demonstrated the love and dcvtitlon that he had won from the Turkish 
people. InoDu was elected presJdent the following day^ and the Re¬ 
publican People's party carried on with only a slight break. Bayar soon 
stepped down from the prime ministership^ and more conservative 
steps were taken in government practices and directions. A new Grand 
National .Assembly was elected in ig^g, and Knonu became ]iresident 
again for a full four-year tenn. Europe and the world, however, were 
entering into the stages preparatory to World War 11 ; and Inonii was 
faced with other problems, the discussion of which falls into another 
chapter of Turkish development 

INTEKNATlONAt AFFAIRS 

“The remarkable internal progress oF Turkey' and the relatively smooth 
sailing of Kemal's domestic politics were parnlJeled by success in the 
foreign field. The Treaty of Lausanne left the undetermined frontier 
with Iraq to be settled directly with Great Britain as trustee for Iraq. 
Negotiations dragged on and reached a highly inflammable point in 
1925. Kemal became convioGed, with considerable justlEcaUoo, that 
Britain was famenting Kurdish revolts in the southeast To stir the 
Kurdbb trihes was not difficult; and the Mosul province, the area in 
dispute, had a large Kunlish population whose leaders wanted an in¬ 
dependent Kurdistan. Moreover, Kinds within Turkey resisted the 
centralization process and secularization program of the Nationalists. 
On several occasions war over Mosul was debated in party caucuses in 
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Ankara, but peace prcx'ailed. In 1926 a treaty was signed and ratified 
by Engbnd and Turkey^ giving Mosul lo Itaq, The question of Mosul 
oil was taised, and ftllegatiods were hurled that oil wms the real bone of 
contention.. British interests eontrolled the K!osul concession, which 
under Turkish sovereignty might be lost. For a time Aiuericau oil in¬ 
terests supported Turkish claims, but when American companies were 
allocated nearlv a quarter of Mosul oO their fervor for Turkish posses¬ 
sion cooled. The treaty did* however, give Turkey ten peiocnt of all 
oil royalties paid by the onneessionaire to Iraq for the following twenty- 
five years. Turkev' promptly settled for a cash payment of 500^000 
from Iraq. 

Relations with Greece after the exchange of populations imprev^ 
^apidlv^ Venizelos made a state visit to Turkey and was reocived with 
much fanfare Ln Istanbul and Ankara. In 1930 conferences held in 
Athens led to friendly understanding among Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Albania. Such meetings were repeated an¬ 
nually; and in 1934 the Balkan Pact or Entente was signed* guarantee¬ 
ing ail frontiers and pledging collective security for the Balkans. How¬ 
ever, Bulgaria and Albania refused to adhere* because other members 
dedJned to discuss minority questions or IcrTitorial revision. 

In July. 1932 Turkey was admitted to membership in the League of 
Nations, and in 1934 w'as elected to a seat on the Councilr For a small 
nation Turkey took an active part in League afiairs. She co-operat^ 
vvith League efforts to control illicit traffic in narcotics and maintain 
collective security. She supported Republican Spwn and recognised 
the full implications of Mussolini s policy of regaining the Roman em¬ 
pire lor Italy. 

Almost immadiatdiy after the attack upon Ethiopia Turkey entered 
into diplomatic action for changing the demilitarized status of the 
Straits. Undeclared wars and appeasement of military aggression left 
Turkey insecure at the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. After much 
preparation the Lausanne signatemes met at ^^(JT^^^eu^, where on July 
ao, ig3& Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, and 
the U.S.S.R. signed a convention governing the Stiaits, Because of 
Turkey's actions at the League regarding sanctions against Italy in her 
Ethiopian adventure, Ualy refus^ to sign the convention until rgaS. 

Britain went to the conference with the intention of giving Turkey 
the right to fortify the Straits and administer the Straits regime. It was 
also the British intention, however, to keep the Straits relatively open to 
Warships when Turkey was a nonbelligerent, thus maintaining an open 
channel for British naval forces to press upon Russia. The U-S.S.R, at¬ 
tended the conferraice to give Turkey full sovHfrdgnty ovw the Straits 
with a proviso Uniting very markedly the entry of foreign warships 
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into the Black Sea, Through the centuries Russia desired the Straits 
open when she felt strong and closed when week» in iggS she felt weak. 
At first the Turkish negotiators at Montreux followed the Soviet line^ 
with even^ LntenHon of swinging more toward British views at the 
propitious moineTit as a neeessaiy compromise. In this way she might 
come out victorious without offending any power too greatly. That 
Turkish policy succeeded cannot be doubted. Shortly after an inter¬ 
national news broadcast aimonnced agreement at Montreujt, Atatihk 
in full dress attire was seen on the sands in front of his villa n^i the 
Sea of Marmara doing handsprings and cartwheels in full celebratiaD 
of hts triumph. Turkey thus gained a heightened sense of intematioipal 
Security" in a period! of growing distrust of collective security and noii- 
aggression pacts. 

Two other notable achiev'^ements in international affairs followed. 
In 1Q37 Turkey eotered into the Saadabad Pact with frao, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan in much the same fashion as she had in the earlier Balkan 
Pact. It was Turkey s attempt to bridge the gap between Asia and Eu¬ 
rope and maintaiti friendly relations with her neighbors on both con¬ 
tinents, 

Turkey's most troublesome frontier was that to the south with Syria. 
Until 1926 there were many border incidents with France, which 
charged Turkey with condoning and harboring bandits who raided 
across the border into Syria. And the situation with respect to the prov¬ 
ince of Alejcandretta remained. In obtaining the Mandate for Syrian 
France promised to give AlcKandretta^ where more than ^,000 Turks 
resided, a separate administration. When in 15136 France was appar¬ 
ently preparing to ^ve S^ia independence, Turkey was concerned 
about the future of Turks in Aleaandretta. It was rumored that Kemal 
departed for Alexandretta to solve the matter dramatically and that 
only Inoniis hurried interception and caDvincing arguments induced 
him to stay his hand. In July, 193S a Turko-French condominium for 
Alexandretta w’as established, and later that year the population gave 
pro-Turks ±± seals out of ^o in the provincial assembly. V^otdng them¬ 
selves autonomy, the deputies proclaimed the Republic of Hatay and 
immediately sought for union with Turkey. France, not without bitter 
protests from the Arabs of Syria, acquiesced in this action^ and Hatay 
was annexed to Turkey in June, 1939. 

In 1939 ^ maneuvering among the powers in the diplomatic prelude 
tu World War II became more tense, Turkey s international position 
grew in importance. Hitler sent Franz von Fapen ds ambassador to 
Ankara to cement Ceirnan relations and strengthen the ties that were 
built on the very sizable trade nourished by the clearing agreements of 
1935 - Britain and France, however^ countered more successfully with 
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A milibiy alJiaiKe and notiaggression part. After the Mosul agreement 
relations with Eogland Improved: and while Edward VlII and Mrs. 
Simpson w'ere cmlsuig in the Meditwranean on his yacht in the summer 
of 1936, a rapprochement between Atatiirk and England was consum- 
mated in the bar of the Park Hotel in Istanbul. Other Turkish leaders 
were impressed at the coronation of George \ I in 19 S 7 > three 
credit agreements in the spring of 1938 paved the way for cImct under* 
standing between tbe countries. In May, 1939 a decl^tion of 
fnuto-Eil guarantee* was made whicb was generally fecognizcil as^ a 
veiled alliance. At the same time military items and heavy industrial 
goods were validated for purrfiase through the credit agreranents+ 
MeanwhUCp in connection with the annejcation of Halay Turkey signed 
a non-aggression pact with France and obtained an arms credib ThiiSp 
when the von Ribbentmp-Molotov pet of August 13, 1939 touched off 
World War lip Turkisb leaders found thenfiselves in a neutral position 
between Germany and the West, >et more committed and more 
friendly to England and France. 
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The Fertile Crescent under tfie 
Mandate S)'5tem 


FRENCH OCCUPATION OF LEBANON ANB SYRIA 

W hen Prince Faysal galloped at the head of his cavalry into Da- 
mascus on October 3, 1918. aspirations for a new Arab nation 
seemed assured of fulRllment. Political and [ntcllectual leaders were 
deeply stirred by the thought of a modefn state in which Arab peoples 
might work and achieve the regeneration of their culture and society 
in a modem independent setting. From the siticere-wunding 
and public statements made by Allied officials Arabs anticipated t e 
creatien and general recognilitm of an Aiab oatioiial stale. On the 
horuKin, to be sure, were a few dark clouds like the Balfour DeclaratiDu 
and the Syhes-Picot Agreement but certainly the bright sun of peace 
would evaporate these w'artune mists. 

Favsal and hb supporters advanced northward taking Homs and 
Hama and pressing upon Aleppo, while the British proceeded along 
the coast to Alesandrelta. Ehning 1919 the Allies (British) con^Hed 
the coastal regions of Syria, and Arabs held the interior. Since the lat¬ 
ter inhabited that area they found it rather incongrotnis that they were 

supposetllv occupying enemy territory. 

After two trips to London and Paris with respect to the peace settle¬ 
ment. Faysal belatedly discerned his nalvet^ in accepting wartime 
commitments at face value. Learning at 6rst hand the unreliability of 
Western leaders, he became the personal victim of slippery French 
diplomacy and astute British imptrialism. The Arabs desired inde- 
pcndcnco, and the Powers would not gnml It- 
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Throughout 1919 little htnidAvay towaid a s^jitisructory scttlemeiit de¬ 
veloped. The Anglo-Frcoch Agreement in September was a crushiJig 
blow^ as it cut off Palestine and provided for a French militaiy occu¬ 
pation of Syria. By December General CDirraud and French troops re¬ 
placed the British in Beirut and along the SjTiao littoral. Faysal's 
Arabs held the interior. The General Syrian Congress* composed of 85 
members elected feom all parts of Syria, including Palestine* met in 
Damascus in July and after considerable free discussion passed resolu¬ 
tions which defined Arab aims. Inspired by the newly formed Arab 
Independence part>^ the resolutions requested independence for Syria* 
including Palestine* with Faysal as king, independenoe for Iraq with 
Abdallah as king, repudiation of the Sykcs-Plcot Agreemoit and the 
Balfour Declaration* and rejection of the mandate idea. Another resolu¬ 
tion called for refusal of assistance from Fiance in any form. In many 
ways actions of the Syrian Confess resembled and paralleled those of 
the Kemalist Nationalists, who at that moment vi'cre meeting In Ankara. 

Obtaining no redress, the General Syrian Congress declared on 
March 8* 1920 the Indepcfidcnce of Syria, including Palatine and Leb¬ 
anon, as a constitutional monarchy under Faysal- The French declined, 
Id recognize the announcement; and a meeting of the .\llied supreme 
council at San Remo answered the S>Tiaii action by acknow'ledgingi 
infamially yet firmly* a French mandate over Syria and Lebanon and 
separation of Palestine under the British. 

Faysal was caught betw^een the superior force of the Allies and the 
national patriotism of the Arabs. His wavering caused General Gouraud 
to fear an Arab build-up in Damascus* where the San Remo awards 
completely blighted faith in British and French integrity. When he 
obtained Senegalese reinforcements, Gouraud sent Faysal an ultima¬ 
tum {July 14, 1920), demanding within four day^ tmqualificd accept- 
□Jice of the French mandate, end of Arab conscription* reduction of the 
Arab army, adoption of the new^ French-issued currency in Syria* con¬ 
trol of Syrian railroads* and arrest of persons guilty of acts hostile to 
the French. In the face of a French army advancing from Beirut to 
occupy Damascus, Faysal telegraphed his a^eement. Obviously, the 
French did not foresee that the ultimatum would he accepted, as new 
conditiens were added and the march prot^eeded. Faysal ordered the 
disorganization of the Arab amy^ but isolated groups opened fire on 
the French. A bloody engagement occurred at Maysalun Pass, and m 
the train of airplanes, tanks, and the rattle of machine-gun fire Gen¬ 
eral Goiuraud captured Danoascus on July asth^ Faysal left witliin a 
few^ days, and the French occupied the whole provfoce of SyTia in 
rapid order. 

Although Full legal tide to the mandate did not materialize untO the 
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Trcalv of Lausanne in 19*3 and although America did not r^gniw 
the mandate authoritv until 19*4. the actions of igao confirmed French 
possession. Detailed'French administration began at once. General 
Couraud, as high eommissioner, issued a decree (September 1, 19^} 
dividing the mandate for S>Tia and Lebanon into four separate dis- 
tricts; greater Lebanon; Aleppo, including Alejcandretto; Latakia; and 
Damascus. The latter comprised the Jebel Druze area in the south and 
all remaining interior regions. The plan seemed to be; divide and rule. 

MANDATE rOB LEBANON 

The day before the mandate was splintered General Couraud issued 
a decree which added the city of Beimt, coastal regions to the north 
and south including Tripoli, Sidon, and Tvtc, and the Bika and 

Baalbek to the old sanfak of Lebanon to form a new greater Lebanon. 
Since 1861 thesanjak had had an autonomous political eidslCTce uiirfer 
an elected central administrative assembly consisting of four M aronjt^. 
three Diuzes, two Orthodos Christians, and one member each tor the 
Malkhites, MalawUahs. and Sunnis. By extending the area the French 
changed population proportions, increasing Sunni Muslims so that 
Christians held only a slight over all majority and intentionally leduc- 
1112 the prepOrtdeTance o( the Maronilc sect. 

After the high cewnmissioner's decree of September r. 19^ a pro¬ 
visional administrative commission for Lebanon was appoint^ to rerve 
until local governmental authority could be created. A number of the 
commissioners were Lebanese from various reU^ous groups; but the 
governor was French. A Lebanese governor, it was ^id. would caure 
too much jealousy and friction among the religions! The usual dc^- 
ments of government were formed and staffed by Lebanese, where 
compctetit and loyal individuals could be found. But, of course, each 
department had many French officers and advisers. 

Above the governor of Lebanon stood the high cotnmissionw, who 
had a govemment of his own to assist him. Separated into de^- 
ments such as security, education, and public works, this admmistra- 
tiou was maimed bv Frenchmen and French cofanials who served as 
the authority to which the Lebanese government looked. A most im¬ 
portant group under the high commissioner was that of the mforraatlon 
officers, who served in every district of Lebanon, report^ develop¬ 
ments to the high commissioner, eseicised unlimited mlluencc over 
local affairs, and stood as “tutors" to prepare the country and its people 

for full independence. . . ■ 1, 

Certain functions of govemment such as customs, (wsls, telcgra^. 
railways, public utiliKes, currency, and local troop levies wctc not di- 
\idcd locally by tbe four aiimmistradve ttpits. And me high cotninis- 
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sioner reser^^ed for his own govemmenl full siiper\^Uiofi of these ^Cdtii- 
moil Inlexests." Income from the central operatians paid common cx- 
penses> and the babnce wns apportioned among the four state units, 
always with bickering and dissatisfaeticKU 

One bright point in favor of the mandate system was the allowance 
for two parallel govemments; one held and administered by the Man¬ 
datory Power; and one of completely local, in this case Lebanese, or¬ 
ganization to be instnicted by the other. In theory and in principle, the 
system was excellent. In actual practice^ it allowed for a fully deter¬ 
mined colonialism to operate more or less urunolested behind a sem¬ 
blance of local self-government. 

FRENCH IMPERIALISM IN LEBANON 

French imperialism manifested itself in Lebanon in many ways. In a 
Dumber of districts martial law was established, and throughout the 
mandate period the French were quick to decree its use. The press was 
muzzled efFectively; and numerous papers accepted French subsidies 
and published accounts of all events in a version fa^rable to French 
interests. French investors largely owned and operated the railway^ 
public utilities, and banks of Lebanon; and the entire fiscal and eco 
□omJc pohey was initiated by the French. Kew concessions and gen¬ 
eral contracts granted by the Lebanese govemmeut went to French 
concerns or to l^banese firms with strong French connections. 

In 1^20 the Banque de Syri^ et du Grand Liban was founded as the 
bank of issue. Stable Egyptian currency had been introduced with 
Allenby s ormVp but the French found it awknvard to buy their mone¬ 
tary needs in Egypt The new curreiicy' was tied tg the French franc, 
one Lebane^ pound being exchangeable for twenty franeSr However^ 
it had the disadvantage of fiuctuating with depreciating French cur¬ 
rency—the fall of the franc played an important role in uprisings in 
Syria and Lebanon in 1915. Headquarters of the bank were in Paris, and 
over eight)' percent of the capital shares were held by Frenchmen, 

French imperialists spoke of their "^civilizing mission,” a phrase which 
expressed the view that an area, region, or people would be perma* 
ncotly and indissolubly linked to France if French language and cul¬ 
ture fiouiished in their midst. To gain this end French cultural missions 
visited Beirut and other cities and towns of Lebanon. But the chief 
work was accomplished through education and use of French as a 
second language, French schools of primary, secondary» and lycee rank 
were opened in many communities, and these alwav'S obtained more 
funds and aid than schools where Arabic or some other language pre¬ 
vailed. Al! schools taught French; and textbwks for history^ social 
sciences, literature, and the humanities had a French coloration on 
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every page. French newspapers were encouraged, and French was an 
official language in the courts, government offices, contracts, and every 

w'altc of life. 1 

There were, how'cver, many favorable aspects of French rule, a con¬ 
crete indication of which was' the higher standard of living 
of popvdaHon. Schook improved and increased in number; fo^ and 
clothing became nwre plentiful; roads were built; motorcars and tr^- 
port became available; doctors were trained; disease was rantreJM; 
and sanitation Esnd health standards were greatly rais . ^ S 

changes came in the dty of Beirut, but developmeuts were widespread 
across the slate. Emigration declined, as life in Lebanon grew mare 
attiactiv-e. Populations and standards of living wore* of course, on I o 
rise around the world and Lebanon sbaicd in this world trendy t, 
however must also be given to French administration, selfish and blind 
as it may often have been. One could even find an Amerion diugstwe 
in Beirut, where real American chocolate miUt shakes could be bought! 

LOCAL LEBANESE GOVERNMENT 

In Lebanon as conditions of life flourished, local desire for independ- 
cnoc and true self-government spread. In March, igaa. a repT^enta- 
tive council was elected, which began meeting in May. General Wey. 
gand, the second high commissioner, iwtituted a Lebanese council of 
state and won Lebanese confidence and affecti™ by his inteOi^nt^d 
judicious decisions. His sudden replacement in January, 1925 by Cm- 
eral Sarrail altered the peaceful developments almost immediately. 
The unfortunate move resulted from the electcral victory of the anti¬ 
clerical Left in France- (Weygand was a ‘good Catholic.") General 
Sairail's arrogant manners, unwise tactics, antidericalism, inopportune 
appointments, and brusque officialism fomented quarrels vmth the 
Maronite Church, the Etruzes, and many Lebanese leaders- He insulted 
the lepresentative emmdl, abolished the old elective system recognte- 
ing religious divisions of the people, appointed an unpopular French¬ 
man as governor of Lebanon after first stating he intended 
Lebanese native. oEcnded the Christian patriarchs, and permitted his 
war with the Druzes of Syria to spread into Lebanon. 

lATien the general uprisings of 19:15 which General Sartail prowls 
refused to bum thcmaelvcs out, the general was recalled and replaced 
in December by Henri de Jouvenel. editor of Le Matin and French 
representative at the League of Nations. Henri de Jouvenel called upon 
the representative council to draft a constitution which would recog¬ 
nize the mandate and French respontibility for Lebanon s forei^ af¬ 
fairs and give the high commissioner veto power and the right to 
the executive head the state and dissolve the legUlature. 
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Beyond those restnctipos de fouveael readily £i£rr«ndeied to the Leba- 
ne« authority over their own affairs- On May ag™ 19*6 the Lebanese 
Bcpublic was proclairned. Charles Dabbas, an Oi^odox Christiari. was 
chosen president by the assembly which consisted of the old repre- 
sentatise council and a new senate of t^^lve appointed by the high 
commissioner in accordance with the constitution. 

Although de Jotivenel resigned in July, his successor, August Ponsot, 
carried on tactfully h. No major political problem arose until the acute 
world economic crisis and its repercuasions in trade^ unemployment, 
and finance in Beirut loosed Ponsot to suspend the constitutioo in 
19(32. The president remained head of the governtnenl, and a new 
cabinet was appointed with instruedons to supervise and regjulaiize aH 
expenditures more closely. A new constitutLon was promulgated in 
1934 by a new high commissioner, Count de Martel. The pow-er of the 
assembly was restricted, and the sectarian basis of election and mem¬ 
bership in previous assembli^ was ignored. FoLitical Me in Lebanon 
maintained an uneasy cahn, until disturbances in 1936 in Syria forced 
France to reassess her position in her mandates and negotiate a treaty 
with Lebanon as well as with Syria. 

The sheer weight of French military and oaval forces in Lebanon 
kept political agitation under wTaps. Moreover, the Freoeb insinuated 
to Maionite and other Christian leaders in Lebanon that fheir security 
against a Muslim tidal wave required full trust in France and co¬ 
operation with Frertcb rule. However, British concessions to uatianal' 
ism in Iraq and Egypt incited the Syrian uprisings. These in turn en¬ 
joined France to initiate the treaty airangemcnts with Syria and Leba¬ 
non in 1936. 

Negotiations of the Syrians for a treaty with France forced similar 
actions in Lebanon. The French could hardly be less generaus to a 
more friendly Lebanon than she was to a recalcitrant Syria. Inhabitants 
in the Sunni Muslim parts of Lebanon, which the French decreed to 
Lebanon in ig 20 , w^ere divided in their sentiments and wishes in 1936, 
Many belonged to the Syrian National party of Lebanon and agitated 
for union with Syria. Others preferred the more stable politi^ life 
and higher standard of living in Lebanon. The latter began openly to 
fraternize with Christian groups; and Christians reciprocated by em¬ 
phasising their common interests, language, and general culture and 
by making much of the tacit arrangement by which the president of 
Lebanon was always a Christian and ihe prime minister always a Mtis- 
lim. Tlie Maronites wished to avoid the chances of greater Lebanon 
being dissolved; for they understood that the old mountain Lebanon 
too small to be viable in the twentieth century. 

Negotiations for the treaty^ were opened in October, 193^ in Beirut 
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between President Emile Edde and the high commUsi^er A twenty- 
five vear Fiaoco-Lebanese Treaty of Friendship and AUiauM was 
signrf November 13. Independence of Lebanon was recognized, and 
Fiance pledged to support Lebanon's admission to the LeagMC of Na¬ 
tions within three years. Lebanon agreed to respect French interests 
and nationals and mauilaitr the established parity of the two r^en- 
cies. French troops were permitted in Lebnncui without restricDon. In 
Beirut tbe Christians rejoiced: but many Muslims did not, as they 
herently hoped to reunite Lebanon with Syria. Conflict resulted^ and 
casualties occurred; yet the Lebanese assembly ratified the treaty m 
lour days and tndependeoce seemed assured. In January, ««« 

constitutioD of igab was restored, but difficulties loomed ahead. Fus , 
negotiations with Syria over economic matters and a settlement 0 
‘common interest" affaim dictated by the treaties with France hrt a 
snag. Then, the Blum government fell in Paris; and the irrsKurc intCT- 
national position frightened French conservatives into refusmg the 
treaties, which the conservatives believed would weaken FraiKc still 

Badly disappointed, the Lebanese marked Hme while World War 11 
was brewing. Local political parties continued their maneuvers, the 
conflict centering upon local matters and more often than not upon 
local personalities. The Onionist party, led by Emile Edde, was pledpd 
to separate independence for Lebanon, while the Constitutionally 
under Bishara al-Khuri looked with favor upon dose and friendly rela¬ 
tions with the other Arab states and did not object to some ties to 
Syria. 

MJLNDAT^ FOR SYBIA 

All Other divisions of Syria created b> the 1920 deciw had a We 
during this period even nwre variegated than Lebanons. When me 
decree was issued, native governments were ordered for Latakia. 
Aleppo, Damascus, and the Jebel Dnizc. With Aleiandrctta attached 
to Aleppo as a special province. Damascene Syrians felt that 
was deliberately blocking them from the sea and never aryitted Urn 
legality of the fragmentation, la June, igtiz independence of the Jebel 
DruM was prodaimed; and the remaining states were grouped into a 
federation with an Antiochene Turk, Subhi Bamkat. as president of 
the federal council. The following year each temtety 
resentative council "appointed by an indirect election. (Latakia had 
become the State of the Akwis.) In 1924 just before quitting Beimt. 
General Weygand laid the foundations for a treaty setUement with the 
mandate similar to that which the British gave Iraq. At the same tone 
he terminated the federation by recognizmg a separate government 
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for the Ahv^is and amalgamating Aleppo Into the state of Oamasqus, 
which then became Syria, Alexandretta, though a part of Syria, had 
own adiriimstratidn. 

Every actioD taken by General SairazL seemed to be wrong. He an¬ 
tagonized the Chjistians in Lebanon by pursuing tbe line oF domestic 
French political aod-dericalism in a state that had been organized on a 
religious basis for centuries. In the Jebel Druse he touched off a bloody 
uprising by supporting the French delegate. Captain CarbiMet. The 
latter had been doing a splendid job in ramming through new roadS:, 
irrigation channels, and reforms of many types; but, ignorant of the 
Dnize character and wholly taetJe^, the more CarbiUet did for them, 
the more ihej^ disliked him. Since the decree of 1920 called for a native 
gm^emor, Druze leaders petitioned for Carbillets removal and fulhll- 
meat of the promise. General Sarraii replied by inriting the Druze 
leaders to Damasciis, where they wtto arreted. Revolt £ired rapidly 
across the entire mandate. General Camelin was gisen command of 
the French forces under General Sanail in September, and serv^ere 
fighting occurred in the ]ebel DruzOr In October Druze columns ap¬ 
peared at Damascus, and the bombardment of that city caused dam¬ 
ages estimated at several millions of dollars and considerable loss of 
life. 

This tragedy brought Sarrails tmmediate recalf Henri de JoMvenel, 
his successor, called for electinris in Latakia and S)™, Subhi BarakaL 
whom the Damascus faction hated because he wanted to move the 
capital of a united Syria to Aleppo, resigned the presidenc)'. The presi¬ 
dency was, Ihen^ offered to Taj aJ-Din al-Hasani, chief fudge of Da¬ 
mascus; but since his eleven-point program was unacceptable to the 
French, he refused the proffer^ post. Every succeeding Syrian request 
over the following two decades was based on Taj al-Din*s platforrOr He 
demanded that Latakia and the Jebel Druze be joined to Syria; that 
areas within Lebanon be aDowed to choose between Syria and Leba- 
tiOB; that a treaty be negotiated and entered into with France; that 
Syria join the League of Nations^ that French trdops be evacuated- 
that a currency reform be enacted; and that Syria be entiicly inde- 
pendent in matters of domestic affairs. When the high commissioner 
refused this program, a Circassian, Damad Ahmed Nami, was ap¬ 
pointed president of Syria. Cuemtla warfare continued, and General 
Camelin tried to pacify the territory. In May, 1926 Damascus was 
again shelled. This time fighting was even more destructi%''C anti sassage 
than m the previous October. Fonsdt replaced de Jouveneh Both France 
and the Syrian nationalists began to realize that some compromise was 
necessary. The Latter asked France to forget the past, and Ponsot an¬ 
nounced that a constituent assembly would be elected, a constitution 
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drafted bv $)Tians, a Sj'mn poveramcnt inaugurated, and a treaty of 
alliance with Fiance concluded, in that order. 

LOCAL SYRIAN GOVERNMENT 

Damad Ahmed Nami resigned in February, igad. and Ponsol a(h 
pointed Taf al-Din president of a Syrian council of ministers to a 
provisional govcrninent and hold elecbons, This was done in April, the 
constituent assembly of seventy members meeting in June. Fi^'-two 
of the members were Sunni Muslims; and in this body the nationalist 
bloc under the leadership of Ibrahim Hananu, Jamil Mardam. Hashim 
ahAtasi and Paris al-Khuii began to take shape. A more radic^ in* 
dependence wing of the bloc was led by Shukn al-Xuwalli, Nabih al* 
Azmah, Adil Arslan, and Biyadh al-Sulh. The constituent assembly 
entered into the task of drafting a constitution, which Hananu pre* 
sented to the assembly in August. It established a Western-type repute 
lie with president, prime minister, cabinet, unicameral legislature, and 
high court. SjTia was pronounced to include Lebanon and Palestine; 
the official religion was to be Islam; and no mention was made of 
France as a mandatory power. Since several articles violated t rench in* 
tcrnalional commitments and were contrary to League stipulations, 
Ponsot found the conslitutioir unacceptable. In a conciliatary speech he 
urged that five articles be withdrawn and a sixth rtdrafted. The assem¬ 
bly refused to comply and the quarrels were resumed. 

In 1919 the assembly w'as prorogued, but debate over the constitution 
continued. In a surpriU move in May. 1930 Ponsot unilaterally promul¬ 
gated new governments for ,\leiandretta, Latakia, and the Jcbel 
Diuze. Sirnultanemislv he established in Syria the constitution, includ¬ 
ing the five censured articles and the altered sixth. Elections were not 
drerecd. however, until the spring of 193*- and when the diambcr of 
deputies met in June It comprised fifty-Four moilcrates anti seventeen 
nationalists. Muhammad Ali al-.Abid, a. middle-of-the-road candidate, 
was clceted president of the Republic, Hakki al-Azm, a moderate, ac¬ 
cepted the prime ministership and selected his cabinet equally betwe™ 
moderates and nationalists. The latter soon took the lead and pressed 
for conclusion of a treaty of independence with France. 

Throughout 1933 all political conversations centered about a treaty. 
The French insisted upon exclusion of Lebanon, Latakia, and the Jehel 
DriKC- The natiMialists demanded the end of aU foreign privilegB and 
dismissal of French armed forces. Unfortunately in May in the midst of 
the bitter debate Ponsot fell 111 . and his successor. Count de Martel, did 
not arrive until October When Hakki a 1 -,\zm did present the proposed 
treaty tn the chamber in November, such a bowl arose that the high 
commissioner suggested its withdrawal, Foiliament was suspended and 
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Later dissolved^ with the president goveming by decrees which were 
recommended by his cabinet. Ln 1934 Taj aL-Dio became prime miriis- 
ter and held do for nearly two years. 

However, from January 11 to March 1936 Damascus and most of 
the towns of Syria became the scene of an organized strilcc against the 
h rench regime. In the midst of the strike Taj al-Din resigned as prime 
minister and was replaced hy Ata al-Ayyubh a moderate^ TTie Freinrh 
sensed the handwriting on the wall even if they conid not see it; and 
de Martel came to terms with the Nationalist party badersp Hashim al^ 
Atasi, Jamil hfardam^ and Paris al-Khuri4 Negotiations for a treaty were 
resumed in Fans on the basis of Alczandretta being a part of Syria and 
Lebanon being recogniied as a separate state. The long discussions 
ended only after Vvon Delbos took over for the Blum goverDment and 
agi‘c<d that the Jebel Druzc and Latakia be incorporated into Syria. Be* 
joicingv Syria elected the Nationalists to power in Novemb«, 1936. 
Hashim al-Atasi became president of the Republic, and JamiJ hLardam 
hsided the cabinet The Syrians ratified the treaty w^hich wonid free 
them from French imperial ism; but, as with the similar Lebanese treaty 
discussed above, the French government never did ratify it, 

1939 the cabinet and president resigned, and the high commis¬ 
sioner suspended the chamber of deputies. Syria was back where she 
was in 1320 when the mandate began. At the outbreak of World War 11 , 
Syria was being governed by an appointed conned of directors under 
the immediate control and supervisfon of High Contmissioner Gabriel 
FuaiJK, who replaced de Martel in JanuarVp 1939- 

The bitterest event for the Syrians to swallow was the gift of AlK^an^ 
dretta to Turkey. From the b^inning in igao the French declared a 
special administration: for Alexandretta in view of the large Turkish 
population residing there. At first, it was attached to Aleppo but under 
separate rule. When Aleppo was joined to Damascus to form Syria, 
Alexandretta retained its qwti semiautonomous regime as port of Syria 
but was responsive directly to the will of the French high commissioner 
in Beirut. When questions over its status were raised hy the Turb in 
1936 and conversations initiatedp Syrians objected. As discossions pro¬ 
ceeded to Fran eo-Tnrkish tes|X}nsibi1ityp to an independent Hatay'. and 
to outright anneKation to Turkey in 1939, Syrian nationalists protested 
every- step of the way. With considerable justification and legality they 
declared that the terms of the mandate forbade France from any such 
action. 

For hvo decades France tried to govern Syria and faiteil inglorionsly. 
Policies dictated hy Paris were high-handed^ unwise, and based on an 
almost complete mi$understan<ling or disregard of the situation. To cap 
these mis^takes French administrative personnel delegated to Svrim 
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were generally either pompous uicompetcots Of oRiciab trajisferred 
from North Africa, where they were able to look upon the inhabitants 
as "natives** without starting a revolt The Syrians did not want French 
rule or e%'en French advisers in the first instance; and the French did 
little to endear theinselves to the Syrians. 

BRITISH OCCUPATION OF IRAQ 

Eastw^ard, the British wwe having their troubles in Iraq. At the end of 
the war the British were occupying Basrah^ Baghdad^ and ^[osul and 
controlling much of the land in between and on the far sides of both the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Many British administrators coming in at the 
end of hostilities brought their Families, evidently understanding that 
this territory was not a temporaiy acquisition. Sir Arnold Wdson, acting 
high commissioner, made a virtue of efficient government, irrespective 
of sentiment, prestige, or local desires. Arab unrest gre^v from the un¬ 
certainties of an Arab state of Iraq. When the news from San Remo ar¬ 
rived, the rebellion burst From May to October, igao a real war, re¬ 
portedly costing the British nearly £.40,000:000, raged in Iraq with re¬ 
sistance forces dominatmg the whole land except for the three cities of 
Basrah, Baghdad, and Sfosui 

Hurriedly, Sir Percy Z. Cox was recalled from the ambassadorship in 
Tehran and sent to Eraq as high commissioner. Tlie afection and es¬ 
teem with which he was held by Iraqis was attested bv^ the w^elcome 
showered upon him at his arrival on October 1, igao and by the rebel- 
lion's terminLition. Haring been British political agent for the Persiaii 
CuH for a number of years and civil commissioner in Iraq during the 
w ar years and immediately thereafter. Sir Percy gathered about him a 
star-studded galaxy of advisers and assistants such as Miss Certmde 
Bellp his Oriental secretary, and H. St. J. B. Philby^ Quickly he organist 
a provisional council of state in which Sayyed . 4 bd al-Rahman a 1 -Ca£- 
Lani, Baghdad's n«tgib (ofHcial head of the Sunni Arab community), be^ 
came prime minister. Other portfolias were distributed among influen¬ 
tial families and religious se^ from different parts of the state. Each 
minister had a British adviser, and in reality the couneit was supervised 
by these advisers. All were under the direction of the high commis¬ 
sioner, and few Iraqis held any illusion that they had a true national 
government. 

THE KINGDOM OF IRAQ 

Sir Percy Cos proposed convening a national assembly to draw up 
electoral laws and establish an Iraqi govern merit; but none was called 
until i9!£^ and it did not meet until 19^^ The difficulty was the ques¬ 
tion of a ruler, and the British were fearful lest an assembly choose 
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sommue imresponsive to their suggestions. Although the Damascus 
Congress named Abdallah king of Iraq, the British selected Faysal as 
king of Iraq in 19^ and Chunclull s Cairo Conference noftiinated him. 
Thete were other candidates, but the return to Baghdad nf several hun¬ 
dred Arab officers who had served wiih the British in the Hijai; and 
SjrTia gave the necessary weight to the acceptance of Faysal. Abdallah 
withdrew his name^ and Faysal arrived in Baghdad at the end of June, 
192 In The oounciL of state incited hun to become king; a referendum 
was held in various districts of the slate; and Fav^al was enthroned on 
August 23. IQ21. Sir Percy and bis assocnates managed affialrs wonder* 
fully! 

Until his death twelve years later, Fay^sal served as king. His charm, 
tact, and broad tolerance made him an admirable choice; and his 
knowledge and experience made him acceptable to desert shaykhs, 
bedouins, and the townsmen of Iraq. At the same tiine Favsal recog* 
ni^ed fully the British position of control and appreciated the fact that 
without British support he would nev'er have become king. Through 
the winter and spring of 1922 a treaty was drafted by the British in con^ 
junction with Faysal and al-Cailani. At the last stages the council of 
state was brought in, and after a serious crisis in August the treaty was 
ratified in October. It defined the special position of Great Britain in 
Iraq, actually giving the British military and economic control and, in 
a veiled manner, granting English nationals many immunities and priv¬ 
ileges in the country'. British advisers were accepted in all offices. Its 
many articles justifi^ the objections by the nationalists (of which there 
were now three political parties; Natiomal^ Renaissance^ and Independ¬ 
ent ) that the Treaty was only a sugar'Coated mandate which, however 
transhtedn meant “subjection and cDloni2ation." 

ANCLO-IRAQI AFFAIRS 

Much uncertainty and agitation accompanied the elections for a con¬ 
stituent assembly that convened in March, 1924. Faysal in his 
speech from the throne urged the assembly to ratify the treaty with 
Great Britain, pass upon the constitution, and enact an electoral law 
for a parliament—all of which was done in 1924. A new treaty witii 
England was signed tn 1926 and yet another in igay. The British 
pledged under certain qualifications that Iraq would be supportl^d In 
1932 for membership in the League of Nations- the qualifications, how¬ 
ever. raised suth doubt with respect to Britain^ sincerity that the trea^ 
of igay was never ratified. 

Later loopholes as to League support were removed, and the momen¬ 
tous Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 was achieved This Treaty* which l>c^ 
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came the pratotype nf the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the 
treaties of Fnuioe with Syria and Lebanon jn the same year^ an al¬ 
liance betu'een Iraq and Great Britain for twenty-five years. The two 
countries agreed to follow a foreign policy not inconsistent with the 
Treaty, which meant that Iraq assented to “full and frank oonsukaticit 
in all matters" of foreign afiairs. Iraq concurred to the presence of 
British troops in Mosul and other districts for Eve years and gave n lease 
on several air bases. In return Britain contracted to defend Iraq in case 
of war. Attached to the Treaty were annexes giving England consider¬ 
able power in matter^ of finance, business^ and educatiofi and indicat¬ 
ing that British adrisers were to be employed rather than advisers of 
other natiDiis. The signing of this treaty by Sir Francis Humphrys, Brit¬ 
ish high commissioner, and Nuri al-Said Pasha, Iraqi prime minister^ 
cleared Oie way for IraqV membership in the League of Nations, which 
voted admission unanimously on October 3, 1932. The high commis¬ 
sioner became British ambassador; the mandate was terminated; and 
Iraq stood ostensibly as an independent slate, 

THE COVERNMENT OF IRAQ 

The Constitu^on placed executive administrative power in the hunds 
of a eabinet headed by a prime minister and composed of at le-ast six 
other ministers. The cabinet was jointly responsible to the chamber of 
deputies which could force the cabinet to resign opoti a vote of no con¬ 
fidence. The king, however, could dissolve the chamber. ParlLamcnt 
w'as bieamemL The chamber of deputies^ elected indirectly by univer¬ 
sal manhood suffrage, had one representative for evciy^ ao,ocH> male In- 
llabitants with a special provision that four Christians and four Jews 
were to be elected. (There vvere eighty-eight in the first chamber.) 
Maximum life of a chamber was four years. The first was elected in 
19125 and elections In 1939 were held for the ninth. The senate was ap 
pointed by' the king and had a rnembeithf p of not more than one fouri^ 
dial of the chamber. Senators were appointed for eight years, and half 
w-ere appointed every four years. Only the chamber could initiate legis¬ 
lation; and in appe-arance the chamber, as representative of the people, 
held the dominant position in the govemment- 

In practical applicadon, however, the cabinet was the powerful body, 
and none ever fell Irom a vote of no confidence. The cabinet controll^ 
elections and obtained dismissal of the chamber when necessary. Yet^ 
there were twenty cabinets from 1925, when the Constitution came into 
force, until the outbreak of World War II in 1939. A cabinet would 
promise to obtain full independence from Great Britain, and when it 
failed, it invited the opposition to try its hand. Ministers moved about 
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From post to past in succcedliig cnbin^tSn Niiii ^I-Said four 

prime minister in that penod, appropriately quipped; “With a small 
pack of cards, you must shuffle them often “ 

Perhaps the pohdcal and diinistmal ferris wheel veould not have been 
so prondunc?cd had King Faysal lived longer* In 1933 FaysaJ became 
worn with fatigue. His health hroke, and he died in Switzerland^ when? 
he went for rest and medical care. He was succeeded immediately and 
without question hy his tweni^'-one-year-oid son GhazL. Young and 
inerpencriced, the new king followed a mnstitutfonal polity in the 
Western tradition. Howeverp Iraq might have been spared some of her 
political confusion of those years had Chazi been sufflciently mature 
and snffideatly concerned with government to play an advisory role in 
national affairs. Addicted to fast motor carSp he was killed in an acci¬ 
dent in 1^9. He was succeeded by his four-year^old son, who became 
the boy-king Faysa] II under the regency of Prince Abd aHUab, the 
kings maternal uncle and son of ftince Ali* King Faysal Fs oldest 
brother. 

MINORITY PROBLEMS IN IRAQ 

But Iraq s problems were far from solved by the adoption of constitu- 
tionaJ gov^emment, technicjal independence from Great Britain^ and 
admi^ion to the League of Nations. In the northern part of the slate 
Kurdish tribes w'ere preponderant, and with their fellow tribesmeiL in 
Turkey and Iran they hoped for the peace settlement to bring forth a 
Kurdistan. The Kurdish tiihes were seminomadic and roamed the 
mountains and valleys of the eastern highlands, moving freely from 
countrj^ to country^ and resisting outside authoritieSr They had no- desire 
to be taxed or organized. The Iraqi government took punitive measures 
repeatedly against uprisings in the ncighhorhcKxl of Mosul and Sulei* 
maniyah in the 1920s and early 1930's. Kurds were elected to parlia¬ 
ment and served in Baghdad* but settling of the Kurdish tribes was by 
no mean^ completed in 1939. 

During World War C a group of Assyrians { Ncstorians living along the 
upper Euphrates) joined with the British and fought against the Otto¬ 
mans. Leaving Turkey at the end of the conflict and finding themselves 
a homeless minority In Iraq, many accepted service in the British army 
stationed there. In 1933 after Iraq was free and a member of the 
League, incidents between Assyrians and Arabs led to bloody engage¬ 
ments, massacres in Assyrian villages, and a “pacificatiQn“ hy Iraqi 
forces commanded by General Bakr Sidki. Britain helped Imq obtain 
a generous whitewash of the affair before the League in Older not to 
jeopardize her position in [raq. Assyrian leadership in this incident wm 
not entirely blameless^ for they were working for separate recognition 
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of their commimity 5uch fits was accorded y ivder thje old millet system of 
the Ottoman Empire. Since this wos contrary to Iraqi natloiuilism and 
unity, Baghdad could not consider it 

The most serinns religious problem in Iraq arose from the lasting Is- 
bmic schism between Sunnites and Shiites, The latter held a poptila- 
tion majority^ the former dominated the government and society. As 
lung as Faysal 1 Jived, little trouble developed, for many Shiites vi, ere 
fondly under the delusion that he secretly belonged to their sect. Shiite 
divines easily stirred their followers; and preachers, entering Imq 
from Iran, could easily retire across the Frontier when asylum was 
needed. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

In addition to minorities and ^‘arying religions sects there was a graye 
social and economic cleavage between townsmen and the tribes. Tlie 
government of Iraq was definitely in the hands of townsmen; yet the 
tribes, and particularly their shaykhs, were powerful forces in the Iraqi 
nation. At least eighty percent of the population w'on their hvelLbood 
from the land, much of which was irrigated. But the science of irriga- 
tioo had so degenerated over the centuries in Iraq that soils became 
salty and channels silted rapidly, compelling peasants to mov^ fre¬ 
quently to new land. In the middle Euphrates area the tribes also en¬ 
gaged in stock raising, mo^-ing their herds from sparse pasturage as 
the cover was grazed. Thus the tribes had a constant tie with desert 
bedouins. The tribal shaykhs were recognized, perforce^ by the British 
in their occupation of Mesopotamia as the responsible hi^ads of the dis¬ 
tricts, thereby obtaining a quasi-title of ow'nership of the land. Every 
assembly and parhament in Iraq always had a goodly number of these 
shaykhs as members. They were mvarlably conservative and friendly 
to the British^ in whom they saw a protechon from the tow'ii-dw^elling 
Iraqi politician. Since the tribesman wa$ a good soldier, the tribes nf 
the middle Euphmtes were a force with which to contend until the 
Irarji army w^as equipped with the strength and mobility of more mech¬ 
anized weapons. General Bakr Sidki again w™ his spurs of acclaim in 
19135 by leading an armed expedition to quell a rising of the tribes of 
the middle Euphrates. 

IRAQI OIL 

One of the jarring Factors in Iraqi pohtics, domestic and intematJoiiah 
has been the oil resources of the country ai-td their exploitation. Before 
the war oil rights were granted by the Ottoman government to the Ana¬ 
tolian Railway Company and the Baghdad Railway Company^ both 
German eoncems. When the D'Arcy Exploration Company became in- 
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terested in the Mosul the TurkUli Petroleiim Company was 

formed in 1912 with CermaiL, Dutch, and British ownership. The San 
Remo Conference tumed over the German interests to the French; end 
during the Lausanne Conference the British agre^ very reluctantly 
that half of their holdings, which by this time were owiied W the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, would be made available for purchase by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its assocriates. 

The Mosul controversy between England and Turkey was partly over 
oil; and when in 1925 it appeared likely that Mosul would be awarded 
to Iraq, that government gave a seventy-Bve year conce$iioti to the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, The terms granted rights to twenty- 
four rectangles of lanS, each of eight square miles, to be selected by 
the company withio four years, after which all lemajning areas would 
be opened to other companies. Several months later the concession was 
amended, changing royalties from a profit-shariiig arrangement to a 
tonnage basis. 

Developmentv however, moved very slow'ly. \l^ereas the oil produc¬ 
tion by 19^ in Iran had increased to nearly 46,000,000 barrels, in Iraq 
it was only 909,000 barreb, Eraqi leaders charged that Western oil cour 
cems were holding back in Iraq and exploiting their wells in other parts 
of the world. Although this might be good business for the companies, 
to Iraq it seemed entirely^ negligent; for she was losing revenue when it 
was sorely needed, 

A gigantic gusher was struck at Baba Gurgur near Kirkuk in 1927; but 
the company did not select all of its plots by 1929, and the government 
refused to extend the tune After consideration by the [„,eaguc and much 
negotiating a new concession was made in 1931 to the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, the company s name having been changed in 1939. The 1931 
agreement gave outright concession to lands in the Baghdad and Mosul 
pnovinc^ east of the Tigris, except for a few districts where the An- 
glo^Peisian Company had historic rights. Furthermore, the companv 
pledged to build before 1936 a pipeline system to Haifa and the SyTian 
coast and to begin annual payments of Jl4Mi,ooo against future royal¬ 
ties. Half of this sum would he tionrecoverable. Royalties were fixed at 
four gold shillings a ton for a period of years. The pipeline was 

built from Kirkuk across the Tigris and the Euphrates. There it divided, 
one branch going to Haifa and one to Tripoli. Both branches began de- 
]i%'ering oil in 1934. 

other companies showed an interest in Iraqi oO possibilities, and in 
193* 9 concession was given to the British Oil Development Company 
to lands west of the Tigris and north of the 33rd parallel. Payments of 
£iw.odd began in 1933 and steadily mounted. Thus, by the time Iraq 
attained her independence she was fast becoming independent cco- 
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nomicaJly, The conces^'^oa to the British Oil Development Company 
just mentioDed and another for ihe district in the soudi aronod Basrah 
have, through holding compani^, become aUliated or controlled by 
the Iraq Petroleum Company» Through further concessions in 193S the 
latter ccmpany came to hold the oil production of all of Iraq in its 
hands. 

\VhiIe oQ brought Iraq into touch with the groat powers, border raids 
by nomads on the deserts and in the mountains led to mterdiinable ne- 
gotiations and difficulties with the smaller states upon her frontiers. 
Boundary settlements with s^aiying degrees of permanence were made 
widi Kuwa^ip Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, Syria, Turkey, and Iran, As 
a further step in regulating the frontiers and relations with Turkey and 
Iran the Saadabad Pact was signed by the foreign ministers of Iraq, 
Iran, Turkeyp and Afghanistan at the shahs palace near Tehran on 
July 8,1937. 

POLITICS IN IRAQ 

Domestic pobtlcs from the very beginning in Iraq were heavily 
charged with personalities. Each dynamic figure gathered about him a 
clientele, published a newspaper, and organized a political party. Ea¬ 
gerness for personal power, prestige, and position, however, was subli¬ 
mated in the struggle for mdepeudence from England. Parties emerged^ 
flourished-, and died quiddy; members and even leaders went from one 
to another with considerable ease. In the 1920 s the three most impor¬ 
tant and durable parties w^re the National, the Progressive* and the 
People's parties. Each pledged to throw off the treaty^-mandate subter¬ 
fuge and obtain real independence. The Frogressive party collapsed in 
1929, when its leadefp Abd al-Muhsin al-Sadun* who had served as 
prime minister on three separate occasions, committed suicide. Tile 
People^s party was headed by Yasin al^Hashimi, who in the 1930^5 led 
his followers into a collective party known as the National Eiotherhood 
(/kho Ftime minister twice, he was active in politics and 

held various portfolios in a number of ministries until the coup d'etat 
of 1936 forced him into exile. Jafar Abu al-Timman, who participated in 
different ministries, organized the National party. DisHlusioned by the 
acts of his political associates,^ he mov'ed toward the left. In 1933 he 
joined the Reform party and took an af±ive part in the 193S cotip. 

In 1930 when NurL al-Said Pasha concluded the Anglo^lraqi Treaty 
of Alliance, he revived the prewar Covenanters party (nl-Ahd). But 
its members were soon swallow^ed up in the political confusiotl ci inde¬ 
pendence. Nun Pasha, an Iraqi who served in the Ottoman army and 
then joined the Hijaz force supporting the Araib revolt^ returned to 
Baghdad, where he worked for the kingship of Faysal and held office 
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m many cabinets as foreign minister. Prirne mill ister four tinies before 
the outbreak of World War 11 ^ he was a stroug stabilizing force for bet¬ 
ter govemmeoL 

NujiV opponents iti 1930 joioed together under Yasin al-Hashimi and 
Rashid Ali al-Cailani to form the National Brotherhood pariy. This 
party dominated the government and the o&binets from 1933^ when 
Iraq was admitted to the Leag)ue of Nations, until it was overthrown by 
the 1936 coup. Meanwhile, another party was created. The Reform 
parly (AAnfi) resulted from the meetings and discussions of younger 
Westem^educated men who were Liberal in their views and desirous of 
a more democratic and socialistic goverrunent. They were disgusted 
with the shnffiXng conuptiDu of the conservative governments con* 
ducted by their elders. For a few years throng their party newspaper 
they had wide inHuence^ but they soon succumbed to experienced poli^ 
ticians like Hikmat Sula>inan and Jaf ar Abu al-Timman. 

Realizing that the power of the National Brotherhood government 
could not be broken and that the cabinet ol Yasio al-Hashliru and Ra* 
shid Ali al-Cailani could not be removed v^^tbout active assistance of 
the army, Hikmat Sulayman brought about a coal^cence of the Afmli 
group with disgruntled army officers who felt that Imq was not yet 
ready for full-blow'n Western democracy and its ineffidend^. The 
army “hero" proved to be Bakr Sidld. 

The plot ripened and in the autumn of 1936 Bakr Sidki Pasha moved 
on Baghdad. Yasin al-Hashimi, Rashid Ali al^aUani* and Nuri al-Sajd 
escaped into estile; Jafar al-Askari Pasha ^ perennial minister of defease, 
was assassinated, and Hikmat Sulayman became the new prime minis¬ 
ter Parliameot was dissolved and new clectinrks were so rigged as to re¬ 
turn a great number of deputies who bad never served in any previous 
chamber- The sodalist predilections of the Ahali group led to quarrels 
with Bakr Sidki and his army officers. Other officers b^me Jealous of 
Bakr Sidki, and in August, 1937 was assassinated. Another army cwp 
d'etat soon ended the first, and until 1941 one army coup follow^ an¬ 
other most methodically, while politics descended to personal vUifica- 
tion and vulgar invective. Iraq was deeply immersed 10 this natioaal 
suffering when World War II began. 
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CHAPTER 3a 


Palestine and Tran^ordan 


ZIONISTS^ ARABS^ ASD THE EHlTlSH 

B tH^'een the conquest hy General AllenWs army in 1917 and Jidy 
igao Palestine^ or the province of JcRi^alcm, was occu- 

pit?d and administered by the British army. Alter the BaBour Declara¬ 
tion but even before the Amiistiee, the Zionist organization sent a oom^ 
mtsrion to the area headed by Dr, Weizmann, Major Qrmsby-^Gore, and 
Major lie Rothschild. The purpose of the commission was to establish a 
link between the militaiy and the Jewish population of Palestine, assist 
in the retuirn of Jews who Gcd during the w^ar. and co-ordinate all activ¬ 
ities of Je^vish organizations and iiistitutions. The future of Palesline 
hung in the fire, until the San Remo Conference in April> igzo awarded 
it to England. Till then, uncertainty^ nurtured every rumor and fear, a ltd 
Palestinians experienced a restlessness that later events oev*er did re¬ 
solve, 

■At the close of the %var the population comprised about 550,000 Mus¬ 
lims, 70,000 Christians, and 50,000 Jews, The Muslims and most Chris¬ 
tians were Arabic-spealcing natives. Some Jews were cultural Arabs, 
having lived there for many centuries. The gre4it majority^ of JovifS, Ik?w- 
ever, were newcomers. One group bad resided there a gimnration or 
two^ having immigrated to live and work in agricultural community 
projects ty^pical of mid-nineteenth-centuty socialJstie utopitin societies. 
The others belonged to Haluka communities living on charitv from 
world Jewry, This group included Jews of various nationaUties who 
emigrated to the Jewish Holy Land to pray and die. During the war the 
Jewish pnpubiion dropped to an estimat^ zo,ooo. Some left Palestine, 
and a Tiormal percentage of the Haluka died without the usual influx 
of others who wished to die in Palatine. 
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The Baifnur DecUratiOD stated that Great Britain “viewed with fa¬ 
vour the establishment in Falestine d£ a natiatiaJ home for the Jewish 
people." But the Zionist organizatiOD hoped for “Falestine as the na¬ 
tional home of the Jewish people, and the right of tbe Jewish people to 
build up its national life in Palestine.* Active Zionists were confident 
that with work and time a Jewish national state having all rights and 
appurtenanci^s of a typical European nadonaJ state w^ould be created. 
They worked toward that goalj many accbimed it openly. 

The Arabs of Falestine considered their land as part of Syria and 
placed their faith in promises made to Sharif Hu^ayn with regard to an 
Arab state, in WiIson*s Fourteen PointSp and in the Anglo-French Dec¬ 
laration. The British candidly denied the existence of the Sykcs-Picot 
Agreement and suavely explained away the Balfour Declaration as pro¬ 
viding only for a Jewish cultural and religious home. To this the Arabs 
had no objection, as British Oriental experts well knew. Since Arabs en¬ 
joyed a majority of eighty-five to ninet)^ percent of the population,, they 
hoped to become an integral part of the Arab national slate i and ar¬ 
rival of tbe King-Crane commission encouraged them to believe 
that the Arab slew would prevail. Tbe Zionist commission ^ however, 
disturbed them; and tbe return of Jews who Bed during the war and 
the immefiiate postwar agitation for Jew^ish immigration into Falestine 
raised a multitude of fears in their hearts. 

The British w^anled to incorporate Palestine into their empire because 
of its proximity' to Suez, its suttability as an outlet for Mosul oil, its 
strategic position with respect to Arabia, The British army was occupy¬ 
ing Palestine, and there seemed to be no good reason for leavings A 
Zionist alliance might serv'e Britain s imperial ijutcrests and prevent the 
French from bolding the entire Levantine coast and from approaching 
this close to Suez. 

Obviously, had these British views been clearly focused by the cabi¬ 
net, the military administration in Palestine would never have been 
slighted to the extent of having a succession of three chief administra¬ 
tors in 1919. Procrastination, intrigue, war weariness, faction, and strife 
plagued the British military administiarion and mtemllied public un¬ 
rest throughout Palestine. 

BRITISH mandate 

Reprisals and bloodshed first occured in April, i^p when many Arab 
villagers flocked to Jerusalem to the Nahi Musa celebrations. Bumdrs 
turned into riots; Arabs who inflamed the villagers and Zionists with 
caches of arms were seized and sentenced by British military courts to 
penal servitude. That same month the Powers, meeting at San Remo, 
aflbmed the British mandate over Palestine; and on July 1, 1920 Sir 
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Herbert SamiieL, the first high comrnissioner for Palestine^ Includiiig 
Trajisjordan, relieved the military authorities of their burdei)- 

Dujing the Eve years of Sir Herbert's civil administration four sepa- 
rate> yet parallel, governments were formed. Most important was the 
British esieciilive government, composed of various ndminis^ative de¬ 
partments Over each of which the high commissioner appointed a Brit¬ 
ish director or secretary. These officials formed a cabinet^ whose first 
chief secretary was Wj-ndbam Deedes. Ekpartments were established 
for public works^ educatioo^ immigration^ customs, excise and trade, an¬ 
tiquities, t^eas^lr)^ rcventtCT^ attorney-general, police, healthy agricultiire 
and forests, posts arid telegraphs, lands, and audit. An advisory council 
consisting of ten British officials, four Muslims, three Christians, and 
three Jews was appointed. An elective legisiative council was projected, 
but it never came into existence because of disagreement over the ratio 
of representation between Arabs and Jews. 

The Jewish community inaugurated the serartd government. In the 
fall of 19^ a Jewish national assembly was elected. It, in turn, ap¬ 
pointed a Jewish national council (Vond LcuFnf), which the high com¬ 
missioner recognized as representative of the Jewish community in Pal¬ 
estine, The pationaJ cotindl governed the Jews of Palestine in personal, 
communal, and religious affair s and recommended actions to British 
authorities concerning matters affecting the Jewish community. Certcun 
Jews of prew^ar Pales tiniao residence^ how’ever, clung to a theocratic 
concept of Je%vish life and refused to be governed by the national coun¬ 
cil. Siippofted by Agudath Jsrael, they disclaimed all connections walk 
political and nationals tic Zionism, but pro^t^d too small a minority for 
the British Palestine administration to recognize in any formal way. 

The third government was the inlemalioniil Zionist organization with 
headquarters in London. It represented more than thirty Zionist groups 
in many parts of the world and had sponsored the drive w^bich obtained 
the Balfour Declaration. A number of its executives lived and w^orked 
in Palestine; and between 1921 and 19^ they were known as the Fales- 
tine Zionist CKCCutive, Each member was respomible for some depart¬ 
ment of work: political, immigration,^ education, industry, health, and 
public w^orks. Sometimes referred to as a quasi-government, the Zionist 
executive follow^ed the policies established by (he Zionist organization 
in London and augmented the administration of the mandatory admin¬ 
istration in Palestine. Frequently when the high commissioner's govern¬ 
ment and the Zionist executive w^ere at odds, the Ziemist organization 
proved more effective in persuading the British cabinet and House of 
Commons to follow^ the Zionist course than the foreign or colonial seore- 
tary was in obtaining support for policies of the high commissioner. 

These three “governments" represented imperiaHsm, Jewish settlers. 
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And world Jewry* respectively. The fourth govertimenl tried to repre¬ 
sent the great majority oF the people of Palestine—Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian Arabs. Arab notahles^—of which the two most prominent famiKes 
were the al-Husa)^ and the Nashashibis—at first voiced the opinion 
that Arab Palestine was and should continue to be a part of Syria. But 
they had no love for the French and, therefore, dropped that conten¬ 
tion after Faysal s defeat at Damascus, FoDowing a large Arab congress 
at Haifa in December, 1920 the Arab executive was bom. Musa Kazim 
abHusayni, former mayor of Jerusaleiri, was ite chainnan until 1934. Al¬ 
though the Arab executive attempted to parallel the activities of the 
Zionist executive^ it net'^er had the latter'^s extensive financial resources 
or wealth of personnel at its call. 

In addition tq the Arab executive the British created die supreme 
Muslim council in igai to deal with Muslim rebgiaus affairs, especially 
custody of religious endowments and administration of Muslim courts. 
FineSp fees^ and patronage gave the supreme Muslim council real 
powder- and its president^ Hajj Amin al-Husayni, became the Leading 
political Muslim figure £n PalestiDe in the 1930*5. Commonly known as 
the Muftk Hajj Amtn was elected, with Sir Herbert Samuers conniv¬ 
ance^ to that ofiice in 1921^ A position held for life, the mufti of Je¬ 
rusalem, like muftis in other cities, gave legal opinions on Sacred Liaw 
for citizens and the courts. 

With four governments in Palestine* each with several parties or 
groups, and with the eyes of the world upon the Holy Land of three re* 
li^'cns^ Sir Herbert found the task of governing the mandate a chal¬ 
lenge to human ingenuitj'. He had to remember Britain’s imperial con¬ 
cern for Palestine and the entire MiddJe East. He had to govern the 
mandate economically and peacefully. He had to Fulfill the mission of 
the mandatory power in instructing the people, eighty-five percent of 
whom were Arabs, and preparing die w^iiy for self-government and in¬ 
dependence, And he had lo follow the instructions of the cabinet in 
London, which was persistently dogged by political pressure to honor 
not only the letter of the Balfour Declaration bat also its spirit as inter¬ 
preted by the Zionists who were already building the foundations for a 
national state of Israel. The dilemmas posed kept the political scene m 
Palestine shifting, os first one faction and then another played the lead¬ 
ing role, 

IMMIGRATION POLICIES 

No problem weighed more heavily upon Palestine than that of immi¬ 
gration and population. Zionist leaders* who wished to obtain a Jewish 
majority as quickly as possible* onootuaged mas immigration. When a 
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majority achieved. Credit Britain ^lould be asked tg relinquish her 
mandatep and Palestine ^Duld become an independent Jewish natidnal 
state. Justice Brandcis dissented from this policyp believing that immi- 
gratiofi should proceed slowly and only as rapidly as a secure economic 
basis for the immigrant's livelihood could be assured. 

Sir Herbert Samuel upon assuming office in 192* announced that Jew¬ 
ish immigrants would be permitted to enter Palestine at the rate of 
ipooo per months later that same year an annual quota of 16,500 was 
set. Under this program nearly i0^000 Jew'^h immigrants entered Pal¬ 
estine up to May 4, igaip when immigration w^as suspended because of 
serious riots in Jaffa. A rwnth later immigration was permitted to con¬ 
tinue; and Churchilh then colonial secretary, annoLinced in a famous 
memonmdum of July, igai in answer to Samuels demand for a pohey 
statetnent that Britain intended to honor the Balfour Deebration and 
hiLEIl the pledge of allowing the Jewish commimitj' to increase its num¬ 
bers through immigration. The pledge with respect to immi^tion^ 
howeveTp would be interpreted and regulated so that the volume of im¬ 
migration shouhi not erceed the economic capacity of Palestine to ab¬ 
sorb new arrivals. 

In actual practice middle-class families or anyone who had $2,500 
could obtain an entry' permit, and a skilled workman needed only half 
that sum. In addition the Zionist organization through various funds 
collected in Europe and America provided the necessary funds for 
carefully selected immigrants. Immigration increased rapidly, and 
nearly 35,000 Jews entered in the year of igotS- From igiyxmtil 1933 the 
numl^ arriving In Palestine did not always oSset those leavings but 
beginning in 1933 entries mse sharply and in several years reached 
40^000, Moreover^ tnany Jew^h visitors remain^ in Palestine illegany 
so that the precise numli?r “ingathered'* between 1930 and 1939 was 
unknown, but it was well over 300^000. The total Jewish population rose 
to 44Si(Km in 1939, not quite thirty percent of the total population. 

Arab inffuic and natural growth were high, hut did not keep pace 
w ith the Jews, There were 620,000 Arabs in and in 1939 the esti¬ 
mate tallied some 1^044,000. The high Arab birth rate accounted for 
natural growth of about ao.ooo a year. Jews with a Ggurc of 6,000 had 
to ffnd 14,000 immigrants a year to keep pace in their desperate popu¬ 
lation race, 

V^^ienevef irmuigratioa reached high figures, riots between Arabs and 
Jews resulted. The gates would be barred for a few months. Then, polit¬ 
ical pressure in London resulted in the order s being rescinded. Frind- 
ples of economic absorptive capadty wore comtently discussed, hut 
how to apply them and by what standard they' could be judged were 
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never detennineti. To the ^onist drganJzaticn any Limitation upon 
gathering*" smadsed ol heresy and appeared fatal to the whole nation¬ 
alist movement. 

JUA'SJ> POLICIES 

A large majority of Jew? ^ttling in Palestine came from urban centers 
in Europe^ Yet ooe of the underl)iing phUosophies of Zionism colled for 
an agricultural society in Palestine, and worheis: on the land enjoyed a 
most honored position in Ziooist society. Zionists pledged that Arab ten¬ 
ant farmers would not be driven irom lands purchased by their Jew^ish 
National Fund, bnt this guaraotec proved impossible to fulfil. S^e of 
the very best lands in Palestine were purchased at inflated prices from 
absentee landlords living in Damascus and Beirut. For centurira a regu¬ 
lar land market existed for investment purposes^ and ttansacdom rarely 
affected the tenant cultivator. How^ever* land bought by the National 
Fund became the inalienable property of the Jewish community with 
express provisos that only Jew^s might work the land or he employed 
upon it. Tenant fomilJes which had lived in a village and tilled the land 
about it for a thousand years w^ere evicted, sometimes summarily. Since 
rtimors fly in the Middle East, each tenant farmer feared he would be 
the next and reacted vigorously against any Jewish immigratiorL 

Land was expensive in Palestine, becaiw die population was rela¬ 
tively dense already and because expansion of the cultivable area re¬ 
quired considerable outlay ol funds for iitigation, fextilizersH draining, 
flushing to counteract salinity, removing stones, etc. In the igoo's farm 
land cost ou an average about four times what it did in the United 
States, and wages of farm labor were so high that general agriculture 
on a commercial basis was iK>t feasible- The Jewish National Fund pur¬ 
chased most of the farm land and rented it at nominal fees to farmers 
who lived in a private vifiage or colony (Afc?hsuoh a cooperative vil¬ 
lage ( Oi>dfni), Or a collective ’village (Kibbuiz), Cultivation of 

citrus fruits was encouraged, and in the years before 1909 annual ex¬ 
ports reached lo.ooa^ooo coses. These exports provided PaJestine with 
almost all of her earned foreign exchange. 

The trend of agricultural development had a marked effect upon the 
Arab rural community. Living alongside the Jewish agricultuial estab- 
lishmcnls^ Arab farmers le-amed and followed the practices of their 
neighbors. This was attested by the fact that fn 1936 at least half of the 
citrus production came from Arab lands. flill-cDuntTy land that could 
not be farmed by mechanized equipment and would not easily submit 
to interrsified cultivation was shunned by the Zionist organization and 
left to Arab peasants. It was marginal farming at best, but the tax struc- 
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hiTe of the ud ministration bore heavily upon the peasants who worked 
these lauds, and their poverty was sh^ly depicted against the higher 
Jewish standard of livings 

INDUSTRIAL PROOKESS 

Although Zionist groups spent over $75,000,000 in land for all types of 
farms and although societv" highly regarded work on the land, the ma¬ 
jority^ of Jews settled in urban communities, the greatest of which be-^ 
came Td A’viv. Other centers were Jaffa, Haifa, and Jmisalem, The 
over-aU Jewish urban population amounted to seventy-five percent of 
the Jewish community. At the end of World War 1 Tel Aviv was a small 
dingy town of tw'o thousand inhabitaDts on the outskirts of^Jaffa^ in 
^93'9‘ contained o-ver 150,000 inliabitaiits and was called the only 
purely Jewish city in the world " Much of the industry was located 
there, and it becrame the center of artistic and cultural life in Jewish 
Palestine. The Zionist organisation had continual difficulties in persuad¬ 
ing immigrants from European cities to settle in rural agricultural vil¬ 
lages after they had been sheltered in Tel Aviv, 

A relatively large amount of industry developed in Palestine; but up 
to 1339 it was directed to supplying the local market. EiLports from 
Dead Sea potash and chemical industries were just beginning to show' 
in the trade stadstics. In 1935 the pipeline from Iraq began to discharge 
oil at its terminus In Haifa, but only a negligible amount was refined 
locally, Palestinians bad visions of supplying the industrial needs of a 
wide aioa in the Middle East, but at that Kmc they could not meet local 
requirements. 

The industrifl] and labor picture in Palestine was dominated by the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor ( Uistadruth ). Owning and operat- 
ing a number of industries, HUtadmth represented about three fourths 
of the Jewish workers^ whose wages were higher than those of non- 
members. Arab laborers were unorganized^ and the ob%ious wage dis¬ 
parity and discrimiaation in favor of Jewish workers Incited bitter feel¬ 
ing^. Yet unemployment figures were knv. and many regulations against 
hiring Arabs v^ere ignored. For example, by 1335 ^uly tw'enty-eight per¬ 
cent of the labor on Jew ish orange plantations was Jewish. Wages for 
Arab workmen were higher in Palestine than in neighboring stales, but 
the h igher cost of living hold any increase in real wages to a minimum. 

SOCIAL developments 

On social and cultural endeavors the Zipnist organisation and many 
individuals and gmups, such as Histadruth and Hcdmmh {American 
Zionist Womens Orgamzation), expended much time, effort, and 
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tnooey. From the outset, education was deemed most important. The 
eonieirstortc of Hebrew Univeoity in Jerusalem on Ml. Soopus was laid 
July ^4, igiS, ev-en before the end oF the i.var3 Schools of every descrip¬ 
tion—'primyry* secondary^ teacher training, vocalionai, agricultiirnl—- 
came into e;itisteiicep and before 1909 every Jewish child received al 
least a primary^ education. Hospitals, clinics, matemity and infant care, 
medicai-research laboratories, and public-bcalth campaigns also re¬ 
ceived much attention. Since public funds from the Fdestine govern¬ 
ment for such uses were msigniEcant, needs of the .^rab population 
were unfulGUed. But contributions from abroad, particularly America, 
enabled the Jewish community to mamtain a level of public services 
more compamble to those of Westem society* 

FINANCES 

Activities of the Zionist organization in purchasing land, supporting 
new Luimigrants, building schools and hospitals, staiting Industries, and 
financing its myriad of projects were made possible by cotitrlbudons 
from wxsrld Jewry. Estimates show that about 1400,000,000 was the cost 
of the Zionist development in Palestine between 1919 and 1939, Annual 
exports in the last years before World War II reached $4,000,000, most 
of which were receipts from the citrus industry. Annual imports rose 
to about 9 iB,ood,ooo. Other expenses came from the outlay for new 
land and its rehabilftatioiy—$55^000^000 in 3935—building mateiials, 
machineiys and arms and ammunition. A significant number of settlers 
brou^t capital with them in the form of foreign exchange, enabling 
Palestine to make purchases of machinery', capital goods of all sorts, and 
consumption goods f^ecessary to maintain bfe* The Palestine Economic 
Corporation, an American concern, invested in ventures that had a 
sound economic outlook. Some of these were the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem, the Palestine Electric Corponition, and the Palestine Potash 
Company^ Even these, however, would not have been economically 
sound if world Jewry donations had not generated a good market in 
Palestine. 

Without the steady flow of money and resources into Palestine the 
Zionist achievement could not have been recorded. At any time after its 
inception the faltering of Jewish charity would have been disastrous. At 
no time in that period did Palestine ever approach a self-supporting 
Status, and the bountiful gifts .stabiJtzed society' at a standard of living 
far above what any reasonable eKpectation of the exploitation of the 
country's resources could produce. To that degree the entire economy 
of Palestine was false. After the end of the Brst great surge of immigra¬ 
tion, which came to 33.000 in 1335, the fall m the value of Polish cur¬ 
rency, slackening of interest in the West, and then world-wide depres- 
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sioa broughi: emigralion from Palestine and se\’ere econofnic crisis. Only 
the advent of Hitler and the accompanying sympathy toward the Jews 
saved the Zionist program for Palestine. 

BHETISK ADMINISTHATJON 

Sir Herbert Samuel sen ed as high commissioner for five years. Only 
One scsious outhrcalt ( 1921) between Jews and , 4 nibs occurred during 
his term, and perhaps a recurrence of the riots was averted by the 
Churchill memorandum of 192a which promised the Arab community 
that nothing would be done to jeopardi^ x\jab rights. Outw'ard peace 
reigned, and prosperity and activity dominaled the Palestine scene. 
The Hebrtfw University in Jerusalem opened its doors; commerce and 
agriculture advanced; and political passions seemed to have coided^ 
i\iter considerable political controversy and following the Churchill 
Memorandum and his White Paper of the connea of the League 
of Nations on July 24^ 192^ approved the mandate for Palestine, In en¬ 
trusting the state'lo Great Britain the League incorporated the Balfour 
Declaration in the preamble and recognized the historic association of 
the Jewish people with Palestine, The terms of conveyance instructed 
Great Britain to recognize the Zionist organization and in cCHoperation. 
with it to facilitate Jewish immigration and "close settlement by Jews 
on the land" without prejudicing the “rights and position of other see- 
tions of the populatioo.'' The mandatory instrument gave Great Brit¬ 
ain authority with regard to all Holy Places and Muslim Foundations 
with the express injunction that they be ad.ministcred according to reli¬ 
gious law% existing rights, and public ordw. Free access to Ploly Places, 
and free exercise of worship was guaranteed. English^ Arabic, and He- 
brew^ were designated as official languagesi and all public inscriptions 
had to he written in Arabic and Hebrew, Article 25 of the mandate 
exempted all land of Palestine east of the Jordan River from the execu¬ 
tion of such provisions of the mandate as Cr^t Bri^^n deemed inap¬ 
plicable to that area. 

To say the least, the terms of the mandate were not eaS)^ to fulfill. Ev- 
erj^ high commissioner from 1920 to 1939 tried to comply with the in- 
stnictions. But each one discovered bow difficult—almost impossible 
It tvas to follow the dictates of the colonial office in Londm^, to co- 
opemlc" with the Zionists, and to maintain the Arab rights and position. 
Sir Herbert attempted to have a constitution adopted and a legislature 
elected and convene<l, but found Arab leaders unwilling to co-operate. 
Through political boycott and use of threats to riot the Arabs hoped to 
obtain British recognition that their preponderant majority entitled 
them to control the institutions of self-government. 

Field Marshal Lord Plumer, who came as hi^ oomniissioner in July. 
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hjid bcm adiniiiiEtnEDi' of Malta aund a distingiushcd soldior Ln 
World War L He set owl to inform everybody that he intended to 
pursue the instructioiis of die Mandatep resisting pressure and threats 
from any and aU sourdes. His three years were peaeeful ones, and Brit¬ 
ish armed forces were reduced os an unnecessary financial burden. 

THE JEWISH ACENCT 

in 1929 the Zionist organization in its work in Palestine was trans¬ 
formed into the Jewish Agency. This step followed the suggestion put 
forth in Article 4 of the mandate urging the Zionist organization “to se¬ 
cure the co-operation of all Jews who arc willing to assist ki the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish national home * In Dr^ Weizmann advanced 
the formation of an enlarged Jewish Agency to consist of an equal num¬ 
ber of Zionists and non-Zionists and thus obtain support of all Jews for 
the development of Palestine^ But differences over fund raising in 
America between Rabbi Wise and non-Zionists beaded by Louis Mar¬ 
shal! and Felbc Warburg retarded its approval. 

However, in 1929 at Zurich the sixteenth Zionist congress voted the 
enlarged Jewish Agency. The precarious world economic situation made 
it imperative for Zionists to win support from whatever source, and 
the announced objectives of the new Jewish Agency were: assist Jewish 
immigration to Palestine; foster the Hebrew language and culture; 
acquire land by the Jewish National Fund as inaLicnable property of 
the Jewish peopki promote agriculture and colonization based oo the 
prineiple of Jewish labor; and provide for religious needs of Jewish peo¬ 
ple. The president of the Zionist organization automatically sensed as 
president of the Jewish Agency, Dr. Weizmaon becoming its first presi¬ 
dent. Zionists were hesitant about uniting with non-Zionists for fear that 
the program would be diluted and compromised. In actual practice the 
Jewish Agency drew in more aud more Jews to support its ambitions, 
finally committing most Jews to the full program. 

In addition to the non-Zionist Jews of the Western world who desired 
full integration into Western society in Western nation states, two 
groups were opposed to the policies of the Jewish Agency- The more 
numerous was composed of the rigidly orthodox in Palestine and else* 
where, who felt that the Ziooist program, being nationalistic, d^troyed 
the religious basis of Judaism. The other group, led by Vladimir Jabo- 
tinslcy, rebelled against the acquiescence of the Zionist organization to 
the Churchill White Paper of 1923, Calling themselves revisionists^ 
they demanded immediate fulfillment ol the National iioine by the 
Palestinian government and condemned inclusion of non-Zionists, 
whom they regarded as Jewish traitors. 
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THE PASSflELD WHITE PAPEB 

The vocal outbursts of these rabid revisiooists, along with disturb- 
ances in 1928 near the Wailing Wall, frightened the Arabs apd actu¬ 
ated them to be more concerned with Muslim rights along the 
which was part of the endosure of the Dome of the Roch- They 
tated worshippers and aroused Jewish ire by disturbing prayers and 
various religious services. Custom and precedent have always been 
powerful claims in religious law in the Middle East; apd ^ab acts, 
which to Jews and Westerners seemed intentionfll aggravations, were 
edoTts to maintain legal rigjifs prohibit new rights from develop¬ 


ing. 

Tension broke wide open in August. 1929. A group of young ^nists 
bom Tel Aviv, in open defiance of orders from the acting nigh «*ni- 
luissioner, sang the Bonist anthem and raised their flag at the Wading 
Wall. The nett day a Muslim ceremony took place at Ae^me 
with minor disturbances occurring. In Jerusalem a Jewish boy kickM 
his football into an Arab tomato patch, and a fight ensued in which the 
boy was stabbed. British police arrested the Arab, but were then 
mobbed by the Jewish throng. Riotiog continued for several days, 
with a dozen assaults upon Arabs and seven tm jews. On August 23 
Muslims attacked Jews in Jerusalem, and serious incidents follow^ m 
Hebron and Safed. Troops were called from Egypt and Tra^J^o. 
On August 26 Jews invaded a mosque in Jerusalem, killing the 
Later the same day a Muslim shrine was damaged and tombs of the 

prophets desecjated. - a. 

Sir John Chancellor, the high commissioner since igaS. return^ on 
August 29; and order was restored. He condemned .^b k^der^ip fw 
the outrages. Over 130 Jews were killed and 339 wounded; 1 iR ^ahs 
were killed and an unknown number wounded. Trials were held tor 
over 1000 personS“iiiiiety percent Arabs, ten percent Jews—an aj 
Arabs and 1 Jew were condemned to death, , , » 

Meanwhile. Whitehall sent out Sir Walter Shaw as head of a commis¬ 
sion "to inquire into the immediate causes which led to the recent ou ■ 
break in Palestine and to make recommendations as to the steps 
sary to avoid recurrence." The League of Nations also sent its o\^. ’ 

ing Wall commission to find some "solution of the problems relatag to 
the question of the Holy Places of Palestine.* Furthermore.^e Bnti^ 
government sent Sir John Hope Simpson to shr y aii report on an 
settlement, immigraKon. and development in Palesbne, Certainly in¬ 
formation would not ho lacking] a u / ci j 

All reports were submitted; and in October. 193b Lord ass e ( 
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ney Webbthe colonid seanetary, tssued his fAmous White Paper out- 
lining British pohcy <Jn PaJestine, TTie PoisBeic^ White Paper repeated 
the sajTie gencm] view presented in 1^2 b)' the Churchi]] White Pa¬ 
per and emphasized the ecjual responsibility of the PaJestine govern¬ 
ment to the Jewish and non-Jewish populations. Attention was drawn 
Id the **ecoDt)inic absorptive capacity*' of Palestine, and again the state¬ 
ment differentiated between a Jewish nationaL home and a Jewish na- 
tiDnalist state. 

In a constructive vein. Lord PassBetd indicated that additional armed 
forces would be stationed in Palestine to add greater security, espe¬ 
cially for the more exposed Jewish setdemeiits. He condemned the 
Arabs for nonccMjperation in establishing a legislative council and 
piomised that steps wotdd be tahen to give ^me seU-gpvemment to 
Palestine with or without the help of any particular group in Palestrae, 
The White Paper striked the poor condition of Arab peasants and 
pointed out the need for Arab land development. It stated that the im- 
mediate task of the Falcstine administratipn woodd be to assist agricuh 
tural progress of the Arabs and to close Jewish immigration if it pre- 
vented any Arab from obtainingemplojment 

The storm of protest which arctse from the Zionist camp was serious. 
The words of the Fassfield White Paper could not be assailed, hut the 
tone and interpretation of Bntish intentiois enrshed the leaders of the 
Jewish Agency. Weiimannk Warburgs and Melchetl resigned their posi¬ 
tions. Because of Dr, Weizmanns pohey of co-operalion with Great 
Britain and bis acceptance of the Churchill White Paper of 1923, be had 
been under constant pressure from radicals and revisionists, led by 
Jabodnsky, Rabbi Wise* Rabbi Nahum Goldman, and Ussishldn. In 
view of their attacks* the Fassfteld While Paper made Welzmann's posi^ 
tion untetiablo among ejitreme Zionists. 

Pressure upon the British government moved Prime Minister NJac- 
Etenuld in November to announce inlsgivings over the While Paper and 
to write a puhUc letter In February* 1931 to Dr. Wclznmnn, emasculat¬ 
ing the White Pap^r on almost every position It had taken. Thmip the 
Arabs were up In arms, and the Palestine Arab executi%'e denounced 
MacDonald s letter as a breach of faith, British ifidecision and wavering 
invited the Middle East to reason that the PaxsEcld White Paper re^ 
suited from the outbreak of August, 1929 and that the MacDonald letter 
stemmed bom Jewish agitation against the White Paper. British pres¬ 
tige stifferedi the rewards of violence and threats appeared consequent 
tiaL Under such conditions a peaceful future for Palestine looked mther 
bleak. 
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ECONOMIC ADVANCES 


Although the politicd situattcm remained unsettled through the next 
several years and British attempts at ioducing some form of sdf-govem- 
ment proved as fruitless as the Erst overtores erf Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the economic boom into which Palestine entered gave optimists an op 
portunity to assert that all was well, Ueutenant-Ceneral Sir Arthur 
Wauchope became high oommissioner in November, 1931, just when 
the boom w^as first accelerating. Immigration picked up; agricultural 
and industrial production jumped; govqrniiienl revenue trebled and 
C|iiadrupled; citrus cultivation spread ^ and new capital investments 
gave greater opportunities for laborp which in turn kept wages at a high 
tesel. After arrival of Cerman artisans iind copitalisls provided 
greater stimulus to the boom. Genuine intcmatiDnal capitalists provided 
more optimism by discussing the role Palestine might assume as an 
enttep6t between East and West Successful transportation routes be¬ 
tween Baghdad and Damascus encouraged others to link Basrah and 
Haifa. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company proposed a pipeline to the Pal¬ 
estinian coast, and air lines planned to use Palestine as a major stop be¬ 
tween Europe and India and the Far East. 

l^gal and illegal immigration swelled, and irresponsible Zionist 
spokesmen (igporing the high Arab buih rate) predicted a majority of 
Jews in Palestine within a decade. In consequence, the Amb executiie 
provoked a series of armed attacks upon the British during the month 
of October, 19133. Meanwhile, the revisionist Zionists continued to in¬ 
veigh agaiivst the mild course of the Jewish Agency and its coUabora- 
tion with the British. Dr. Arlosoroff^ a leader of the Zionist Labor party 
and chairman of the political department of the Jewish Agency' in Pales¬ 
tine, was murdertHi by revisionists, and the British suppressi^d their 
denroiistrations. Commentators^ in reviewing these ou tbursts, noted that 
the attacks were not by Jews or Arabs against the other and assumed 
unjustifiably that the two peoples were Icaming to live together. 

The amazing growth of the Jewish community in the yearn bi'-tween 
1933 and 1936 affected even remote Arab villages in the hill country^ of 
Palestine. The great infiux encouraged Zionist leaders of the Jewish 
Agency to predict publicly that at the current rate of ''ingathering‘s 
jews vvonld compmc a majority of the population by 1947- .^ab politi¬ 
cal efforts and leadership coalesced into one united groupi which called 
itself the Arab HighErr Cominictee. Evidence of Zionist acquisition ol 
arms thro^igh smuggling came to Light vvhen a shipment of cement in¬ 
advertently was dUcovered to be 359 dnmis of i^earms and 400.000 
rounds of ammunition. A double standard of wage rates develojxxl fn 
Haifa, Jaffa, and Jcrysalem, much to the displeasure of Arab labor; and 
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discriirunation in 11i^ri1lg bwame obvious to all. Italian successes io East 
Africa and appeasement of Mussolini lowered British prestige in the 
htiddle East, The future appeared URcertain. 

PEEL REPORT 

In the face of these ominous developments Arabs in November, 
3^905 petitioned the high commissionet^ among other things, to estab¬ 
lish "‘democratic government in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and Article i of the Palestine Mandate,*^ A month 
Later Sir xArthur Wauchope presented details of a legisbUv'e council to 
be composed of ii NfusUms, 7 Jew, 3 Chiistiam^ a business representa¬ 
tives, and 5 British odiciais. Accompanying the announcement was the 
statement that the high commissioner would proceed with the establish¬ 
ment of the council whether or not any commuoity refused to partici¬ 
pate in the elections. The Arabs announced they would co-operate; the 
Jews declared they would not The outcry against the move was sharp. 
Far better to delay scU-govomment for a few years more until a Jewish 
ma|arity was achieved E The Zionist causo was supported by the Eng¬ 
lish Mouse of Commons; and in April 1936 the high commissioner af> 
knowledged that plans for seLE-goivemment w^ere postponed. 

Hebrew newspapers In Palestine rejoiced over the Jewish sictory' in 
the English Parliament, and Arab leaders were dismayed. At a time 
when Arab strikes and disorders iu Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt 
forced England and France to grant self-government, peaceful persua¬ 
sion in Palesrine failed dismally to bring similar concessions. 

The stage in Palestine vms favorably set for violence. Yet the rising in 
Palestine came first from the population^ only later was it directed by 
the Arab Higher Committee. Arab highwaymen held up a caravan of 
cars near Nablus, shooting two Jew^. During the following days numer¬ 
ous Arabs in Tel Avlv and Jaffa were attacked by Jews. Then, Arab 
rioting began and ashtinued in a sporadic way for many months. Strikes 
ensued: many groups refused to pay taxesi and before the end of April, 
190® ^ general Arab strike spread to all Palestine. The Arab Higher 
Committee declared the strike would contmue until the British agreed 
to grant self-government. Halt Jewish immigration, and prohibit transfer 
of Arab lands to Jews, A peaceful strike was contemplated, but feeling 
ran so high among the Arab population that bombings and property 
destruction were frequent. There were as many attacks directed against 
the British as against Uie Zionists. 

In May Great Britain sought to pacify Palestine by sending Earl Peel 
as head of a commission of inquiry. But an impasse developed; the 
Feel Commission w^ouJd not leave England until the strike cmied; the 
Arab Higher Committee would not end die strike until Jewish iminigra- 
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tion was Euspended^ and the Briri^h refused to canc?el the immignitioii 
schedules. Palestine had grown important to the British Empire with 
regard to air routes to x\5ia and Africa^ sea laivcs through Suez and the 
M^iterranean, and oil deliveries from Iraq. The security of these in¬ 
terests was presented to the British public as dependent upon the suc¬ 
cess of Zionism in Palestine. British difficulties and embarrassment 
mounted. Sentiment and pronouncements in Turley, Iraq, Egypt, and 
India sided with the Arabs; Poland and the United States, each with 
large Jewish groups, pressed England to favor the Zionists. 

In October, upon pleas from the longs of Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
—both of whom were at that time subservient to Britain and British 
pressure—the Higher Committee called off the strike without obtaining 
its demands, Zionism and Britain w-on,^ hut only by giving neighboring 
Arab governments an active hand in Palestinian Arab affiaiis (undoubt¬ 
edly at British iiisitalion). In November Lord Feel and his colleagues 
arrived In Palestine, made their mrvey, and ui July, 1957 published 
their report. Without too much difficulty the Peel Report concluded 
that an “Irrepressible conflict" had arisen over the questions "'W'ho, 
ultimatelyp would rule the countiy ?" The Report recommended divi- 
Sion of Palestine and proceeded to stiggest frontiers and conditions of 
pardtioii. Simultaneously, a Wlhiite Paper was issued by the cabinet sup¬ 
porting the Feel Report as official policy. 

The partition scheme was bitterly assailed by ZionistSp non-Zionists, 
and Arabs, Non-Zionists ruled out a national slate of any kind, and the 
partition plan established one. Zionists, while not entirely shutting Ihe 
door on the idea of partition, argued that partition had already been 
enacted when Transjordan was cut off and that further decrease of the 
national home was contrary to the letter and the spirit of the mandiite. 
The Arab Higher Committee and Arab National Defense party de¬ 
nounced the principle of partition and noted that this particular scheme 
gave sci^en eighths of the Arab citrus-groves to Jewish PalcstinrC while 
seventy-ses'en percent of the land in that state would be Arab owned. 
The Arab state could never be solvent and would be dependent upon 
the Jtiwish state. Moreover, with tinlimited immigration the Jewish 
state would become overpopidaled and demand more space from the 
Arabs, who would be subject "to perpetual encroachments, polittcaj 
and economic," To Arabs partilion was unreasonable and in violaticn 
of the mandate and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Pursiiftig the suggestions given in the Peel Report and White Paper, 
the Palestine administration took more pcisitive action. Immigration 
was curtailed, and a firmer hand was directed against .^rabs, Jerusalem 
offices of ihe Arab Higher Committee were searched. And in Septem¬ 
ber, 19^7, after the murder of a British offieiah Hajj Amin al-Husayn 
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was removed from ihe presideocy of the siiprertie Muslim couodl and 
five tsf the Higher Committee were deported to the Seychelles [sbnds. 

Amin escaped to Lebanon.) Tliese acts touched off an Arab re¬ 
bellion and guenilLi warfare against ihe British although numerous at- 
tachs upon the Jewish cormnunlty also ottiirredr The latter, with full 
approval of the authorities^ greatly ejcpandod its ilHegal self-defense 
force^ the f/dgamdi, which totaled over lo.ooo men, well trained and 
w^ell armed by the Jewkh Agency, 

Into this maelstrom was sent die M'oodhead Cammfssion in April, 
19Q0 to reinvestigate the partition scheme and to report on detniled 
frontiers for the two states. Published in October, 1938.^ the WooclHead 
Report Outlined three different possibilities. Plan A was the Peel Parti¬ 
tion, Plan B left much of Galilee to the British permanent mandate and 
reduced the Jewish enclave south of Jaffa. Plan C suggested only smalt 
Jewish aiid Arab states^ retaining most of Palestine in a mandated ler- 
ritorv', 

CIVIL WA^ 

But the plans felt on deaf ears. Palestine was in open revolt- Bands of 
Amb rebels attached police stations^ driving officials from toum to ^^vl'n: 
and hy October^ even Ihe Old City of JcrusaJcTn was occopied by 
the rebels. IfgOFi, the illegal and secret national militar)' organiziition of 
the revisionists^ perpetrated many attacks upon the ^abs; and Hagc- 
Tuth increased Its membership and obtained many "opportunities for 
broader experience.** Palestine was on the verge of civil war and rebel¬ 
lion. 

The open revolt in Palestine coincided with the pressure of Hiller 
upon Czechoslovakiaj the Munich accord, and the nadir of British pres¬ 
tige. Germany and Italy showered propaganchi and courtesies upon the 
Arabs of Palestine^ and England quickly realized how vmlnerable her 
pcksition u*ith the i 4 rab states had become. A new high oonirnissioiier. 
Sir Harold MacMiehaeV arrived in 1938^ and the new colonial secre¬ 
tary, Malcolm Macl'kjnatd, declared that plans for partition were being 
drcjppcd and invited Arabs and Jews to a conference in London. 

Bepresentatives of EgV'pt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
and Palestine Arabs—Husaynis and Nashashibis—came from the .Arab 
side. Representatives of the JevMish Agency^ and Zionist and non-Zionist 
Jewish groups frorn Great Britain, die United Slates. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland^ eastern Euroj-jc, and South Africa filled out the roster. 
The conferenco opened on February 7, In essence the British pro¬ 
posed (first to .Arabs and then to Jeiv^^ since the for^ncr would not sit 
down With the latter) considerable reduction in Jewish immigration 
and larvd purchases and establishment of a single self-govcrniug Pal* 
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after ten jt^ars. The Jeu^s refused to discuss the qucstic^u further 
and left, mict the teims ruled that x 4 jabs would cotnpdse two thirds 
tjf the population aod Jews would forever be a minorit)^ in Palestine. 
Although definitely more fa^tirahle, the Arabs declined to accept the 
proposals because they did not go far enough. 

Bebuff^ed on both sides and with time running out in Europe, Great 
Britain issued a White Faper on May 17, ig^gw declaring her unilateral 
solution of the Palestine unpasse, Proposals foUow'ed the earlier scheme. 
About 75^000 imfnigTants wnuid be allowed to enter over the next five 
years, after which the doors would be open only upon Arab consent 
Land sales from Arabs to Jews would be strictly regulated. After ten 
years self-rule wenld be established on ]ioes siim'lar to ibose already 
prevaillDg in Iraq. 

The Arab Higher Committee rejected this solutioo, asking for indc' 
pcndenCE at the beginning rather than the end of die ten-year period. 
Remembering distinctly how the Churchill and Passfield White Papers 
Were quickly disowned by British governments when Jewish pressuire 
was applied, the Arabs could not heheve that this White Paper would 
have a different ending. Jews in Palestine and Zionists throughout the 
world denounced the U^tte Paper as a treacherous document and no 
sacrifice was deemed too great “to frustrate and defeat* iL Ln Jeru^lem 
there were shontsi “Down with Weizmannl" and "Up with Jabotinskyr 
A British policeman was shot in Jeruialeni; and Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the Jewish Agency executive, announced that th^ murder “"maTked 
the beginning ol Jewish Tesistance“ to the new British policy. At the 
twentj^'Erst ^onist congress at Geneva in August, 1939 Ben-Gurion 
urged that Jews defy Britain and act in Palestine as tbongh the Jewish 
Agency were the state. Kahbi Silver of the United States supported 
Weizmann and pointed out how foolish it would be to side with 
England in the coming wm against the Nazis and at the sanoe time em- 
batiass her in Palestine. 

To what extent Great Britain would have moved to implement the 
White Paper of 1939 cannot be judged. In the summcT of that year she 
Was too w'eak and the crisis in central Europe loo serious for any action 
to he initiated. When World War II broke out Zionists and Arabs 
recognized that the ultimate outcome of the struggle among the great 
powers would probably be the determining factor in the future of Fal- 
estJue. The dectsion might be made on the battlefields of Europe. 

The history of Palestine in the two decades between the World Wars 
had three component parts. The Zionist soeieH' worked hard with great 
faith, courage, and determiLnatioo to build the national home in Pales¬ 
tine. Any compromise from that goal was dishonorable. The diligence^ 
the improvemept of agriculture and land, and the spirit of society were 
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laudable. Zionists were blinds howevcXj to the fact that they wete iu- 
truders in another people^s home amJ ixtsensith^e to the distrust, dislike, 
and fear that they generated m Arab hearts. Arab society believed that 
an Arab independent state had been promised and that any infringe¬ 
ment of that pledge was dishonorable. The lesser nrganixed Arabs in 
Central Arabia, Kuwayt, the Hijaz, Yemen, Iraq, and Transjordan were 
independent- and the more dev'eloped Arabs of Egypti Syria, and 
Lebanon had representative legislatures and ermsiderable independ¬ 
ence. Was it not strange that they, the Arabs of Palestine, did not have 
similar freedom? Mo society, country^ and peoples from distant plac^ 
gave them hundreds of milliotts of dollars to develop their country. 
They felt the indictment that they did not utilise their land was dis¬ 
proved by the uncontestablc facts that their citrus groves were as pro¬ 
ductive as those of the Zionists and that they were better grain farm¬ 
ers than the Jews. The .Arabs, however^ suffered from benighted leader¬ 
ship, which erroneously fudged that violence would intimidale Jew and 
Briton to give the Arabs independence. The British acted administra¬ 
tively as though Palestine were a <!olDny% but economically as though 
the land belonged to someone else. British btisinessmen saw^ little proEt 
In investing or settling in Palestine when the question of permanence 
within the empire was doubtful. Through those years Great Britain 
tried, usually unsuccessfully, to balance her budget; consequently, the 
idea of spending sums to raise standards of Jiving in Palestine or in¬ 
crease productivity of the land for the benefit of native inhabitants had 
few supporters. Thus, England just muddled along, gaming enmity" on 
all sides. 

TRAVSS JORDAN 

East of the Jordan River, howe\^er, British policy fell more into tra¬ 
ditional patterns of empire behavior. Since the area east of the liver 
was promised definitely to the Arabs and Sharif Husayn, the British 
found it good policy as well as convenient to grant administration of 
that land to Prince Abdallah as a reward for not attacking the French 
In Damascus- Accordingly Tmnsjordan was given to Abdallah in 
and in igza the League council exempted it from many provisions of 
the mandate for Palestine^ particularly those referring to Holy Places 
and implementation of the Balfour Declaration. The following year 
in Amman, capital of Transjordan, Sir Herbert Samuel announced the 
indepen<lence of Transfordan, which was also proclaimed simul¬ 
taneously hy AbdHillah. England, nevertheless, remained in control 
until an understanding was concluded between die two govemoionts. 
In actual practice from 132j. onwards Britain gave financial grants to 
Abdallah^ and his administratiou was assisted by British officials. 
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Id 1906 Abdallah convetbed grtaip of Arab notables to prepare the 
way for an elective legislative assembly. In 1917 petitiODs were sub¬ 
mitted to him demaddlng a national representative eouneil and free¬ 
dom from British rule. To meet this pressure upon Abdallabt a treaty 
was concluded in February, 1938 at Jerusalem between Great Britain 
and Trans|cirdan» placing their relations on a firm basis. Legislation 
and administration of Transjordan wns e:tercised by the Prince under 
authority of the British high commissioner through the British resident 
statfoned in Amman. The British were to control the budgeL finances, 
army, economic development and foreign aBairs. Shortly thereafter, 
Abdallah issued a ConstltutiDn praviding for a leg^lative council; but 
Transjordanian notables refused to co-operate bec^ause of excessive con¬ 
trol hy the British. 

Great Britain continued to dominate Transjordan between World 
Wars I and 11 , largely through annual financial support to Abdall^h^ 
support which increased from about $500,000 a year In the 1930s to 
$1,000,000 in 1939. Britain had two military forces in Transjordan, 
First, there was the Arab Legion organized in 1921 by Captain Pealce 
of the Egyptian Camel Corps. It was planned as a pohee force, but it 
defended the frontiers from bedouin infiltratCoii. Originally^ it had no 
desert section and no airplanes^ but after 1930 it expand^ and blos¬ 
somed into one of the most significant military forces In the Middle 
East. Although under the command of the Prince of Transjordan, it re¬ 
ceived five sixths of its financial requirements dirert from the British 
treasury, Jn the treari' of igoS provision was made for Formation of die 
Transjordan Frontier Force under direct control of the high commis¬ 
sioner, since he was responsible for Transjordanian foreign affairs and 
protection of her frontlers. 

Both armies were instruments of British government tn the Middle 
East. They serv^ed to protect the frontiers of Palestine, Transjordan, 
and Iraq from raids by Ibn Saud and to rnaintain and police the corri¬ 
dor between Iraq and Transjordan through which ran the oil pipeline 
from Kirkuk to Haifa. Transjordan not only was an anchor for the Brit¬ 
ish position in the Middle East but also stood os an important Jink in her 
empire. Prince Abdallah performed well for the BritEsb and they sus¬ 
tained him in a dignified manner. 
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CHAPTEH33 



and the Sudan 


THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE 

O n December 18, 1914 Great Britsdn unilaterally declared tbe es¬ 
tablishment of a protectorate over Egypt- AJtbough the an- 
Drounoenient carried a pledge of ultimate self-govemmeDt, a prolector- 
ate was hunuliaHng to Egyptians. Its Arabic translation was tbe w^ord 
used to refer to dependetice of certain Christian minorities on Euro^ 
pean powers. The Egyptian ministry of foreign affairs was abolished; 
aod its functions appropriated by the British agent and consul general, 
who under the protectorate became high commissioner. Khedive Ab¬ 
bas Hilmi IE pro-Turldsh and violently anti-British, had not returned 
from bis summer palace on the Bosphorus when hostilities brohe. He 
was deposed; and his uncle, Pruice Husayn Kamah was proclaimed 
sultao of Egypt. Already the legislative assembly was prorogued, so 
the British could erpect little Opposition during the war. Bushdi Pasha 
remained as prime minister and concurred readOy with Britisb de¬ 
mands; in the face of troops and the disposition of the British govern¬ 
ment^ he had no alternative. 

The average educated Egy ptian was not overly cODoemed with these 
political developments. Egypt had been occupied by England for over 
a generation, and it appeared natural that in a w^orld struggle Eg)pl 
should be aligned with her actual master rather than with any techni¬ 
cal or legal overlord su<A as Turkey, The price of cotton, the question of 
marketing a new crop, importation of foodstuffs, and issuance of legal 
tender notes by the nationa] bank seemed matters of far greater im¬ 
portance than national politics. 

For nearly four years, therefore, Egypt served as a military base for 
British forces. At one time there were three uidependeDt British com- 
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in^nds located there. Prices ol cotton more than trebled, and wheal 
became scarce and high-priced Troops requisitioned supplies, taking 
camels and donkeys froin the peasantsj and EgF^ptians were drafted 
into an army which fought alongside the British, although Britain prom¬ 
ised to recognize Egyptian neutrality, Iniation was rampant, and for¬ 
tunes were made by corrupt and Qkgal practices, Tfse personnel of 
the British civil service deteriorated in quality, and the military^ ignored 
Egyptian sensibilities. The stationing of so many troops in Egypt 
nahjraJly caused many awkward situations and numerous unfortunate 
incidents. The public blamed the British for every ill that befell EgjTp^ 
in the war years. 

Rushdi Pasha bravely co-operated with Lord Kitchenerj Sir Milne 
Cheetham, Sir Henry McMahon, and Sir Reginald Wingate. He did not 
openly prest for commitments on the termination of Capitulations or 
for the steps toward self-gm^eniment which were cited in the protector¬ 
ate declaration. Secretly^ however, Rushdi instructed his judicial ad¬ 
viser, an Englishman, to prepare lecormnendatioiis on these points^ 
Drafted in the form of constitutional reform, the proposals called for a 
bicameral legislature, the dominant upper house to be composed of 
Egyptian ministers, British advisers, and repre^sentatives of the foreign 
communities of Cairo and Alexandria, As soon as Its contents leaked 
to the public, no Eg^ptiao leader could possibly support the document. 

Apparently^ British officiab w^ere out of touch with sentiment in 
Egypt. Their reports to London did not enlighteii the Foreign Office 
with a true description of trends, but followed the traditional ImperiaU 
istie philosophy of Lord Curzon, the foreign secretary. The presence of 
so many Wcstcrficrs in Egypt, publtc declarations ol Allied poUticians^ 
and the coming of age of a new* generation huttied Egyptian natfouih 
Ism forward with great strides io the years betw^een and 191^^ 

EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WAFD 

Two days after the end of the w^ar in Europe Saad Zaghlul Pasha, 
ardent nationalist and ministej of education under Lord Cromer, pre¬ 
sented the high commissioner with a list of demands. If idlowed, these 
demands would have given Egypt independence. Informed that Lon¬ 
don w'ould rcply^ Zaghlul asked peimission to proceed with his delega¬ 
tion {Wafd) to London to discuss his independence program. Wingate 
urged London to grant the wish; but the Foreign Office refused* be¬ 
cause Zaghlul had no organized party and in no sense represented the 
government of Egypt, Upon the approval of Sultan Fuad Rushdi sought 
an invitation immediately to go to London to discuss the future status of 
Egypt. (Sultan Husayu died in 1917 and was succeeded by his brother,) 
Again Wingate urged that an invitation be tendered; but Downing 
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Street, htisy mtb preparations for the Paris conference, decUned and 
thus entoiicaged political conditioRS in Egypt to go from bad to worse. 

Zaghliil and his delegation avidly organized committees throughout 
the country' and stimulated vigorous nadonalistic feeling against the 
British, Bushdi and his chief associate, Adh Yakan Pasha, resigi:ted after 
their rebuff; and Zaghlul threatened dire consequences should the 
sultan appoint a successor. At this juncture (Mar^ S, 1919) Zaghlul 
and thretr otlier leading Wafd party members were arrested wuth For¬ 
eign Office approval by the British military (Egypt being under mar^ 
tial law) and deported to Malta. Egyptian reaction -was spontaneous; 
Misurrection and violence spread to all districts within ten day^. Military 
forces rushed to Egypt crushed the revolt by the end of the month. 

Unyd George suddenly awoke to the fact that something needed to 
be done. General Allenby was appointed high comirussioner; and Lord 
Milner was designated head of a commissJon of inquiry to investigate 
the situation and report on the nature of a constitution that would be 
best for Egypt under the protectorate. Zaghlul and his fellow internees 
in Malta were freed to lay their demands before the Peace Conference, 
They were bitterly dLsappointed, however, when the American dele¬ 
gation announced its recognition of the protectorate over Egypt. 

In Egypt Wafd Leadership was stirring the populace to Impress the 
Milner mission with the strength of the naWnuai mo^’ement. It did its 
task so well that any Egyptian seen talking to the mission was branded 
as a traitor. Various acts of violence occurred against Englishmen. In 
March, 1920 Lord Milner relumed to London uncertain what the next 
course should be. Still in Europe, Zaghlul visited England to discuss 
the Egyptian question wdth Lord Sfilner. Zaghluls prestige and iia- 
tionaUst standing were considered impeccable; and his following w^as 
so devoted that any solution or compromise he proposed would have 
been acceptable to the Wafd and all nationalists in Eg)'pb 

A memorandum containing the principles on which a treaty of al¬ 
liance between Egypt and England might be drawn was composed in 
Au^stp 1920, It recognized Egypt as a sovereign independent consti¬ 
tutional monarchy w^iib representative institutions. Britain would un¬ 
dertake in defimd Eg)pt, and Egypt would offer all assistance within 
her borders to England. Egypt would have diplomatic representatmu 
abroad, but would co-ordinate her policies with those of Britain. Egypt 
wxjuld apiKiint British judicial and finaitcial advisers and would permit 
Bn'tain to maintain a military force in Egypt The Capitulations would 
be abolished but England would have the right to prevent adoption of 
laws inconsistent with legislation nuder the previous regime. The final 
point pledged Ej^pt to call a constituent asscmblv to ratify the treaty 
and adopt a constitution. 
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Lord Milner signed (he docnimcnt as the basis for a treaty which he 
would be willing to reMinmeiicl to the cabinet; but Zaghlul temptJ- 
rized, a^scrtiiig that the mernorandum would have to be approved by 
the people of Egy-pl before he eould go ahead. Several of hk party re¬ 
turned to Egypt, where the memorandum was published and Egyp¬ 
tian sentiment tested. The response was lukewarm, largely because 
Zaghlul gave out public declarations quite noncommittal in tone. At 
this point he informed Lord Milner that the memorandum was not 
clear on several points. The British, however^ would bargain no fur¬ 
ther, and conversations were broken off completely, 

Zaghlul returned to Eg^^pt in Aprils igait ready to prevent anyone 
from obtaining a treaty from the British. Adii Pasha, the new prime 
miriisler, spent the summer in England trying his hand at treaty- 
making; but with Zaghlul agitating at full force against him any lrciit>' 
which was not preceded by termioation of the protectorate and martial 
law^ was foredoomed, 

EGYPTIAN INOEFEIS PENCE 

Tn December* 1921 Adli iesign«^- Sarwat Pasha, acting prime 
ministern formed a now Cf^binet on the premise that Great Britain would 
immediately recognize Egj-pt as an Independent sovereign state- Zagh- 
luFs activities were redoubled. Allenby, appreciating that no treat)- 
would be acceptable to Zaghlul, deported him to the Seyebellcs, Still 
the British cabinet did not agree to recognition of independence; it took 
a personal trip to London for Allenby to impress upon England the rie^ 
cessity' of accepting the quasi-commitrnents made in the Milner- 
Zaghlul memorandum and to San\^at On February 2S, 1922, the day of 
AllenbyV return to Egypt, he gave out the unilateral British declaration 
ending the protectorate and elev'ating Egypt to the rank of an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign state. Martial law, proclkmed on November 2,1914, 
was to be terminated as soon as the sultan s government passed an act 
of indemnit)'; and until Egypt and England could conclude an agree¬ 
ment England reserv-ed to herself security of communications, de¬ 
fense, protection of foreign interests and minorities, and affairs of (ho 
SudaUr Egyptian nationalists were annoy^ed that their country's inde¬ 
pendence was declared by another state. Yet, England assumed the 
protectorate by unilateral aetion and might relinquish it in like maiiner. 

Tl^e price of cotton fell in Egypt from S1S7 n esmtar to S18 during 
the world-wide collapse of prices in 1920. Had the depressed sitiiatiDu 
persisted for any len^h of time, political anarchy in Egypt might have 
been attributable to economic difficulties. As It was, the fall from es- 
orhitant heights had beneficial eifeets upon the fellaheen, Fressure to 
grow cotton was lessened^ and more foodshiEs were raised. In 1922 
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price recovery allowed the goverament mikIct die British declaration of 
independence to develop in a more favorable economic cliniate. Sul¬ 
tan Fuad became king of Egj'pt* and a succession of men passed 
through the chambers of the prime minister. Politics became a thiee- 
\s*av emhronment among nationalists, the king, and the residency (as 
the British high commissioners office was termed). 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 19®3 

The residenej^ pressed Fuad to appoint a prime minister who w-ouJd 
present a constitution for the new^ sovereign state. Egj'ptian leaders 
feared such a step, lest it min them politicalh j and the king insisted 
upon an article naming him king of Egypt and the Sudaiip thus taking 
a stand which he knew the British would not tolerate. Finally, a consti¬ 
tution was drawn up and promulgated on x 4 pril 21, martial law 

was withdrawn in July; elections for parliament were held in Sep¬ 
tember; and agreement was reached in October concerning sendee of 
Britishers in the Egyptian government. 

The constitution gave to the king considerable powers. He could dis¬ 
solve or adjourn parliament. He calJed parliaments and he could 
veto acts of parliament (A two-thirds majority of the membership of 
each house could, howes-er, override his veto.) The king appointed 
and dismissed ministers, and could issue decrees in absence of parlia¬ 
ment. The king was commander-in'Chief of the armed forces; and in 
reality a determined long could be chief eiecutiip** of the state. Minis¬ 
ters were responsible to parhameot; but since they held office at the 
pleasure of the long, they found it difficult to serve two masters. Two 
fifllis of the senators were appomted by the king; three fifths were 
elected. Senators held office for tea years, and membership was re¬ 
stricted to men of considerable property or to persons who had held 
office or a prominent positioo in the slate. Members of the chamber of 
deputies held office for five years, and oue deputy was elected for 
every 60,000 inhabitants. The chamber of deputies alone had the right 
to dismiss llie cabinet or a minister by a vote of no coniidetice; and they 
could try ministers for malfeasance in office. Nowhere In the constitu¬ 
tion was Great Britain mentioned. But with British troops and many 
British advisers In Egypt and with an Englishman as Sirdor {Com¬ 
mander-in-chief) of the Egyptian army Egyptians were fully justified 
in doubting that independence was attained. 

ECTPTAIN POLITICS 

Z;ighlul was released from Cibraltar in March. {He had been trans- 
ferred from the Seychelles for reasons of health.) And he, together with 
other Wafd leaders who had also been freed, returned to Egypt in 
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September in time for elections. They gained 188 seats out of 215 in tbe 
chamber of dcpiitles. When parliameDt ccrDveoed the next 
Zaghlul prompdy aecKpted Fuad's invitation to form a ministry upon 
condition that as prime minister he ^'ould not compromise the program 
of the Wald, of which he remained president 

Assumption of office changed Zaghlul's politicai life almost com¬ 
pletely. Heretofore fie had devoted his energies to oust tbe British and 
thereby maintain his leadership of the Egyptian people. But under his 
leadership the Wafd had been a party of agitators ^ and set'mingly it 
could not change its tactics. His W'afd program had not been com¬ 
pleted: Bribsh troops and advisers must go; the Sudan must be ~'re- 
tiimed* to Egypt] and any British claim to share in protecting the Suez 
Canal abandoned. These goals called lor the continuation of intimida- 
tian by demonstrations against the British and veiled invitations to 
violence. Similar stirrings, to which the British reacted strongly, were 
“encouraged’* in the Sudan. The situation was anoinalous. A& prime 
minister Zaghlol was responsible for maintenance of law and order in 
EgV'pt; but as head of the %Vafd, he was in open deBance of law and 
order. 

In the summer of 19^4 at Ramsay MaeCtonaJd s invitation Zaghlul 
went to London, ostensibly to negotiate a treaty of alliance. ^\hat be 
did w^as to present his entire program as unequivocal demands. No 
treaty was signed; yet Zaghlul returned triumphantly to Cairo. He 
made a preteme of resigning; but, of course, his resignation was re¬ 
fused. Four days Later, November 19, 1924, Sir Lee Stacks governor-gen¬ 
eral of the Sudan and commander-inH^hkf of the Egyptian artny^ was 
assassinated on the streets of Cairo. Zaghlul immediately, officially, and 
publicly, expressed bis horror at the crime and pledged swift and 
thorough action to bring the culprits to trial; lieverthelessj the deed was 
the logical and indirect result of open invitations to violence agitated 
by Zaghlul and the Wald. Subsequent judicial proceedings demon¬ 
strated that leading WafdistSp Including two members of Zagbluls cabi¬ 
net, were implicated. 

The British cabinet decided to take vigorous action. On the afternoon 
of November escorted by a regiment of British cavahy and in full 
military attire. Lord ABcnby called at the oiftces of the council of min¬ 
isters, read in English tw^o communications to Zaghlul, handed him 
copies in French, and departed. Allenby was angry, and he took every 
opportunit)' to display force and humiliate Zaghlul The note placed 
blame for Sir Lee Stack s murder upon Zaghlul's '^campaign of hnastil- 
ity to British rights and British subjects in Egypt and the Sudan" and 
asserted that the Egyptian govemmont was held in contempt by all 
civilized peoples. EevtI was given about thirty hours to meet the 
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folldwing apologize for the crime: punish the crimifials: for¬ 

bid and suppress public poUticul demonstrations^ pay a Sue of ^^500.- 
DQO: recall all Egyptian ofBcers and army units from the Sudan: notify 
the competent departnienls that the Sudan would increase irrigated 
areas of the Gezira to an unlimited figure; and withdraw' all opposition 
to British wishes in regard to protection of foreign interests in Egypt. 

The demands were stiff. ZaghJul discussed them with the cabinet and 
Fuad and laid them before the chamber of deputies that evening in 
secret session. Compliaiice was voted for the first four demands. Upon 
refusal of the last three, Allenby notified the Sudan government to lake 
necessar)' actions and ordered the British army to occupy ^Alexandrian 
customs offices, Zaghlul resigned; and Fuad appointed Ziwai Pasha;, 
w^ho speedily came to terms with the British concerning the role of 
British advi^rs in the Eg)^tjan govemmenb 

ParLiament was dissolved in December* and new elections were held. 
The Liberal party* led by elder politicians who were descended from 
Ottoman Tuikish families long resident in Egypt, and a new Unionist 
party, made up of the kings friends, combined with numerouf inde¬ 
pendents Erom the provinces to defeat the Wafd. Nevertheless, the 
chamber of deputies elected Zaghlul its president in March, 1925, This 
act led the lung to dismiss parliament immediately; for he was now^ de¬ 
termined to crush Zaghlul who seemed to be growling more prominent 
than the king. 

New elections w^ere not held until May, 1926. In the meantime Fuad 
appointed several new minkters from among his frlenda, so that the 
cabinet wae contfollcd by Nashat Pasha and the Unionist party, Al¬ 
lenby retired, and Lord Lloyd, formerly governor of Bombay^ b^ame 
high commksioner. He made common cause with the Wafd to Force 
the king to call for elections, in which the Wafd again obtained a sweep¬ 
ing victory. Despite the victory Lord Lloyd persuaded Zaghlul to step 
aside: and ,Adli Pasha of the Liberal party headed a ministry of three 
Liberals, six Waidists, and one [ndependent. 

The three-cornered struggle among Wafd, palace, and residency 
eventually exhausted Adlfs strength; and in April, 1927 he resigned, to 
he replat^ by Sarw^at Pasha* another Liberal, During that summer 
negotiations for a treaty of alliance were opened again in London, this 
lime between Sarwal and Sir Austen Chamberlain; but the former did 
not ejipccl to persuade the Wafd to accept the treaty. In August 
Zaghlul died and was succeeded as Wafd leader bv Nahas Pasha, who 
at that time was hardly more than a figurehead. Discussions regarding 
the treaty broke down in March, igaS over the question of British 
troops in Egypt, Nahas refused to oompromise on that issue^ and Clmm- 
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berlain stated that Bntain couJd make oo Eurthcr concessiDHS than those 
contained in the dr^t treaty. 

Upon faiJure of the discussions Saiu’nt and Formed a 

ministry. But Fuad, always eager to discredit possible ri^'als^ forced 
Nahas to resign by publishing a questionable document disclosing that 
Nahas and tw'o of his associates received £130,000 for agreeing to 
transfer certain estates from the klng^s hands to other managementr 
The next priine minister was Muhammad Niahmud Pasha^ an original 
Wafdist exiled to Malta with Zaghlul hut in 192^ supported by resi¬ 
dency and palace. Mahmud dissoK^ed parliament and suspended the 
constitudpn for three years, thereafter governing as a mild dictator 
with bitter opposition From the Wafd. Mahmud reached agreement 
with the British over Nik waters, the old Ottoman debt, and other 
financial matters. But desire for a treaty with Great Britain remained 
paramount; and in 193^9 while on a holicby in England Mahmud judged 
the right moment had arrived. 

The Labourites replaced the Conscrx'atives^ and .\rlhiir Henderson 
took OVCT the Foreign Office. Lord fJoyd was publicly dismissed for be¬ 
ing too autocratic and out of step with the times. In June. 1929 uc- 
gotiations began^ and the Labour cabinet made sweeping concessions 
with respect to Egyptian national Feelings. British troops would remain 
only around the Canal, Capitulations would be abolished. England 
would relinquish her right to protect foreigners, and the Sudan ques¬ 
tion would be considered a subject for further negotiations. However, 
England would only recognize a treaty ratified by a freely elected 
Egy-ptian parliament. The draft treaty was a great victory^ for Mahmud, 
but upon return to Egypt hiS position become untenable. Since the 
Wafd refused to accept his treaty and since the British insisted upon 
elections, Mahmud resigned, 

Elet^trons returned the Wafdisls to power, and Nahas Pasha again 
came to power as prime minister—as prot^e of the British Labour 
party. But his position was impossible. He had denounced the draft 
treaty obtained by Mahmud, and the British declared that they' had 
reached the Tiigh-water mark" of concessions. Treaty' negotiations 
were dropped temporarily. And Fuad, fearing the apparent alliance of 
Wafd and residency led by Sir Percy Lorainc. the new high coTtimis- 
Stoner, engineered the resignation of Nahas and appointed Ismail Sidld 
Pasha as prime minister. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF I930 

Parliament wits prorogued; Nahas incited riots; the British sent war¬ 
ships; and Sidki, protesting agaLnst foreign intervenlion. restored order. 
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In this co^ dHot of June. 1930 Sidld appeared as the strong man. The 
constitution of 1913 was abrogated; and a new constitution with a new 
electoral law rigged to Ijeep Wafdiits out of office was quickly 
adopted. Sidki organized a new political party; the Peoples party, lii 
coalition with Unionists and Independents the People's party defeated 
a Wafdist-Liberal united front, wliich boycotted the election' Sidki was 
able to establisb his dictatorship only through the ineptitude of the 
British Labour government which maneuvered both Liberals and 
Wafdists into indefensihle positions. Sidld sent the students bark to 
their studies; pobtictans muttered rather meeklyi and the wealthy land¬ 
owners gladly supported the new rule for they were surfeited with 
petty quibbling, jealous vindictiveness, and political arrogance of the 
nationalistic Wald lawyers whom they had largely created. No treaty 
with England was attempted; prime ministeia who tried always feU 
rami office, and both Sidki and Fuad preferred British troops in Egypt 
to the Wafd, Furthermore, Sidki must have understood that the Brit¬ 
ish government would not interfere in Egyptian domestic politics as 
long as British imperial interests were nut directly j enpiidiT^ 

Fuad did not intend to permit a potential rival to remain in office 
Very long: itud Sfdki fell from power in September, 1933 issue of 
a minor scandal, although a paralytic stroke had loosened his grip on af- 
faip several months earlier, A procession of ineffectual prime ministers 
followed, some of them being the same weak figures w'ho occupied the 
post ten years earlier after the crisis provoked by the British declaration 
of Egyptian independence. Power rapidly gravitated to the king, who 
was also amassing a great fortune. The controller of the royal estates, 
aj-Ibrashi, also tn influence, as Fuad’s ill health rendered him less 
able to handle his own affairs, 

THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TBEATY OF *936 

Deteiioration of domestic affairs prompted the residency in 1934 to 
advise the dismissal of al-Ihrashi, whom most Egyptians detested. 
Even the nationalist furor which this intervention incited did not stem 
the popular tide against palace government; and in November, 1934 
the 1930 oonstitution was abrogated in favor of the 1913 constitution. 
The latter was not, however reissued, because the British secretlv 
vetoed it. 

At this juncture a crisis of an entirely different order appeared m the 
Italian adventure in Ethiopia. Britain increased her miltlaiy establish¬ 
ment io Egypt—in Alexandria. Cairo, Suez, and Port Said—^with knowl- 
ed^ and consent of Nessim Pasha, prime mjnister. An election cam¬ 
paign speech to England in October, 5935, however, gave Egyptians 
their first inkling that British naval headquarters in the Mediterranean 
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were to bo transfeiTed ham to AioxaiKiria. Thu startUng inlar- 

mation had the instantanooiu effect of thiowiag Nah^is, SJdki^ and 
Mahmud into a united front and laving Nes^im open to the charge of 
being subservient to the British. A Few days later Sir Samiiel Hoare, 
Bntisb foreign secretaiy, bc^aped mote coals on the fire by pubbely 
fEadng that the Eg^^tian constitutions of 1933 and 1930 were Ill- 
adapted documents^ and government-inspired London editorials ad¬ 
vised Eg^plians ncjt to manipuLate the Ethiopian crisis by blackmailit^g 
England into promises which were '‘manifestly inopportune-* 
.4nti-Briti5h riots^ were spontaneous; and November zi, 19^ was de¬ 
clared an official day of mourning. In an attempt to soothe Egyptian 
feelings Sir Samuel delivered a public speech a month later. But this 
speech brought tempers to a white heal by stating that at some future 
time E^ptian wishes and freedom would be considered but that at the 
moment Great Britain was too busy with other matters. Fortunately, 
Anthony Eden soon temk over the reins of the Foreign Office; and com¬ 
munications and advice from Sir Miles Lampson, high commissiouer, 
were given some heed. Strangely enough, the last of Hoare's ineptitudes 
goaded the united front to declare that its Leaders would support the 
negotiation of a treaty with England on the basis of the draft treaty that 
Egypt rejected in 1930. Also the cooshtudon of 1933 was reissued, elec- 
lions were set for late spring, and the nctuni to more r^poosible par¬ 
liamentary' gowmmeflt was envisaged. 

Id April, 193G King Fuad died; and his nuiy soni Faruk, ascended the 
throne. Since the constitutioa provided that parliament should meet 
within ten days of the king's death, elccdoos were moved up to make 
compliance possible. The Wafd party won iGG seats out of 331 in the 
chamber of deputies and obtained a majority id the senate. With such a 
solid L^cldug Nahas became prime minister writh a Wafd cabinet. 
Since he named the regency^ dbe power of the Wafd was supreme. 
Already for several months, he had been chairman of the alUparty dele¬ 
gation negotiating the treaty with England. Without fear of recrimiiia- 
tion or charges of tjeason^ Nahas eoilsum mated the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty on August 36,1936- A landmark had been achieved. 

Beyond the malice of intema] Egyptian politics the chief stumbling- 
blocks to such a treaty had been: the Sudan, British armed forces, and 
the Capitulations. In 1930 iiegotiati-ciDs foundered on the Sudan i^ues- 
tion: and in 19(316 all predicted fadure when Britain announced that dis¬ 
position of her forces in Egypt needed reconsideration- Between 1930 
and 1936, however^ the military evolution became obvious to politician 
and public alike^ When, therefore, the British asked for a wider area in 
the Canal Zone and more facilities on land, sea, and air, Egyptian ob¬ 
jection was only nominaL The occupation was changed to a twenty- 
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year military alliance. Sir Mile^ Lampson won over the British cabinet 
and the British public to au appreciatiDii that defense of the Canal and 
imperial communications could never be solved by British ""unilateral 
action except at an utterly prohibitive cost and in the teeth of bitEer re¬ 
sentment. The Sudan settlement permitted again unlimilc<l Egyptian 
immigration to the Sudan and use of Egyptian troops in the Sudan. The 
end of the Capitulations^ actually arranged by the \fontrcux Conven¬ 
tion of 1937, proved nf the utmost consequence to Egypt. . 4 bolition of 
mixed tribunals and curtailment of consular courts were not abrupt^ 
but the end was set for 1:949. Henceforth, foreigners and foreign com¬ 
panies would be Subject to Egyptian JawSp especially taxation and finan¬ 
cial legislation. 

The treaty was immensely popular in Egj pt Parliament ratified it 
by a vote of 202 to n, and the unpre€:edented happened when British 
troops were cheered on the streets of Cairo. But Nahas Pasha's popu¬ 
larity waned when Faruk reached his majorit^^ in 1937 and the palace 
again berame a poLiticai force. Even the treat)' was no longer popularp 
probably because the Italian conquest in East Africa was legitimised 
and threat of war io the Mediterranean subsided. Nahaif resigned at 
the end of 1937* Mahmud headed a coalition cabinet of Liberalsi, 
Saadists (a.new party of disaffected Wafdists) and Independents. A 
new elcctioup arranged in 1933, defeated the %Vafdi5ts of and 

palace government gained ascendancy. Just before World War 11 broke 
out Mahmud stepped down, and Ali Maher Pasha, Saadist leader, be¬ 
came prime minister of a cabinet from which both Liberals and Wafd¬ 
ists were excludwl. TTie wheel turned; Faruk and palace officials won 
full power. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Internal politics and the problem of getting rid of the British con-' 
sumecl the energies and attention of Egyptian leaders between World 
Wars [ and ll, and these were the topics eternally discussed in Egypt, 
However, other problems, certainly basic and si^ificanl for the E^p- 
tian nation and perhaps even more difficult to solve, did cjiisi. Fore¬ 
most was the increasing population pressure. The population increased 
from 12,718,000 in 19*7 I® 1907 * although the cultivated 

itfea remained constant, Increased agrieuIturaJ yields, improved irriga¬ 
tion techniques, and intensive cultivation—three crops per year instead 
of two—met the situation in part; but there was a general lowering of 
the standard of living among Egyptian peasantry. Sanitation and 
hralfh conditions were poor, and the death rate was very high. Yet, the 
btrih rate was higher. These factors, coupled with a lack of coal and in- 
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diistriiil development gave the waters of the Nde an infifyortgrice which 
other nationaL societies found iliBoilt to appreciate and explained 
the critical blow to Egypt mtended by AHenby s ultirnatom to Zaghlul 
regarding unlimited irrigaljon in the Sudan. Although heighlcniTig 
of the Aswan Dam and construction of dams in the Sudan and Uganda 
augmented water supplies in Eg\^pt^ such developments barely kept 
pace with the growing population (w’hich at the end of the period was 
increasing at the rale of 1.73 percent per annum 

Tied to this pressure of population were many economic^ Gnanciah 
and commercial problems. Cotton was king, and the govemment and 
kindowmers subverted the entire economy for the benefit of cotton cul¬ 
ture, Agricultural escf^rncntaHon, H-pes of irrigation, industriali^^^tion^ 
trade practices, tariffs, bank loans, tenant farm policies^ and land reform 
—all were considered in the light of their relationship to the prodiKiion 
of cotton. Taxation in general rested lightly oti agncultore and land- 
owneis and bore heavily tipon imports^ industry, and commerce. Aboli¬ 
tion of the Capitulations following the Anglo-Eg>'ptian treaty of 1936 
and the Montreux Convention in 1937 altered the commercial world of 
Cairo and Alexandria. Genera! exemption from taxation had given 
British, French, Italians, Creeks. Armenians, Levantines, Jews, ai^d 
even Syrians and Lebanese with passports in their p€3ckets advantages 
which enabled them to dominate Egyptian finance and commm^cc- If 
Eg)^tians and their Ottoman-descended compatriots wished to par¬ 
ticipate in business in their own country, they found it almost ncces- 
siiPr^ to form a partnership with a foreigner. Furthermore, native busi¬ 
nessmen evaded taxes because their foreign counterparts did not pay 
taxes. After 193G the situation was rapidly reversed. Foreigners sud- 
derdy found it ads'antageous to have Egx plitms as partners, and more 
corporations engaged in business in Egxpt were registered there. “For 
the first time since the age of the Pharaohs, Egyptian nationality ceased 
to be a badge of inferiority.” 

EDUCATION 

A third big dcselopment in the period betwwn the two wars w^as in 
the fiuld of education. In 1914 with a budget of slightly more than 
half a milljon pounds the ministry' of educatiim had i^.ocn students in 
primaiyn secondary^ bind higher schools in all of Egypt. By 1939 the 
budget rose to four and a hnif million, the number of students, to 231,- 
coo. Rut there was still much to do. Illiteracy' was high, ;ind the size of 
the task ahead was staggering. Planning and direction were often ill 
conceived, Tho stress was upon literature, language, ami the bn- 
manities. TJie needs of Egypt at the lower icvch; of scicticesp shop w^ork. 
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simple foundries, fotHM, and vocationnl tiuining os well as at the higher 
levek of doctors, engineers, sdcntkts, and industYial managers were 
Ignored. 

Since the constitution of Egypt dwlared that free education must be 
provided for children between the ages of seven nnd twelve, elemen¬ 
tary schools to teach the four Rs—reading, writing, arithmetic; and rt' 
ligion -were organized in many villages. By 1939 nearly 1,000,000 
children were enrolled. Unfortunate^, after a child had finished\ll- 
School he was not prepared to ■entflr a iioc^Uoria] or secondary' 
school- Element^rj^ schools attempted only to stamp out Illiteracy, IJoW' 
two parallel sj^stems grew in the 192 d"^s and 1930*$ and were 
preparing Eg^-pt for a fuller national life beyond anything imaginahle 
by the average British colonial ofiieiaJ of the period prior to 1900- The 
educational sy-stem was slowly creating a national consciousness among 
the masses, as the Wafd doing among the middle and upper 
classy, Education was helping to ready the masses for the national de^ 
tCTmination and political democracy for which Wafd leaders were 
striving, 

THE ANCLO^EGVPTIAN SVDAN 

Whenever Egy'ptians considered severing British ties, the Sudan 
oomed impressively in their thinking. In the nineteenth century the 
Sudan had been important to Egypt because of the border warfare and 
slave raids tl^at so frequently disturbed their relationship. In the 
^entieth century fitting solutions to controversies over Nile water, 
^ ms, barrages, lrrlgatioi!i projeerts, and immigration became most vital 
for Egypt and her burgeoning populqt ion. 

Shortly after the close of World War I the interrelationship of the 
Sudan and Egypt came to the fore with the setting up of the Ceaira 
project, operation of vrhidi began in 19*5. The scheme went back at 
least to 1900 and Kitchener, who envisaged the irription of the triangu- 
ar stretch of land south of Khartoum between the Blue and White Niles- 
Much preliminary work was done in pilot projects, soil testing, and 
general planning. World War I delayed the building of the Sennar Dam 
on the Blue Nile, and fb completion did not come until 19115. Under 

lenbys direction the Qexlra commission recommended irrigating 
300,oDo ai^os of the possible 2,000,000 flcrcs by gravity flow, with maiv 
agement in the hands of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, a British 
orpmiz4ition. Land tenancies were established at fortv" acres C3ch, two 
thirds of which could be planted to vegetables, grains, and fodders, 
tax'free property of the tenant, The remaining one 
third had to be planted to cotion, of which the tenant, ttw Syndicate, 
and the Sudan government received 40 percent, 25 percent, and 35 
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pcrcentp respectively^ The goveimneot rented land at about cents 
an acre from the Original owners and then assigned forty-acre tracts to 
applicants. By 1939 the tenants were on the average receiving about 
S250 as their share from the sale of the cotton crop. 

The Ce^ira schimie was highly successful, and in the last yeais bef ore 
World War 11 the area had reached an annual production of 0 o,ooo 
tons of cotton and 75*cx>d tons of cotton seed. Since, bowevcTp almost 
the entire cotton crop was esporled to Great Britain and since Sudan 
cotton was giving the British teitde industrj^ a greater independence 
from Egyptian staples, Egvpt grew sensitive to any expansion of irri¬ 
gated tracts in the Geziru, 

Egyptian leaders never abandoned their daiin that Sudan and Egypt 
were indissoluble, chiefiy because of the water and the eKpeetaticn that 
the undeveloped Sudan would serve as an escape valve for growing 
population pressures in Eg)pt. Fears and tensioits w^ere, howwer^ di¬ 
minished by the treaty arranged in igsig between Lord Lloyd and 
Ktahmud Pasha to govern and allor^te the water of the de* Instead of 
being able to irrigate only 300,000 acres of land from the water of the 
Blue Nile, the Sudan was allotted nearly one billiDn cubic meters of 
water by the agreement The Nile projects commission, which was 
etamining the entire Nile with a view toward building dams and 
reseniqir basins and regulating drainage, siltage, and annual flmv, esti¬ 
mated that this Nile water agreement would leave for Egy^t a guaran¬ 
teed annual iirigatioo water supply of about twentj-two bilHon cubic 
meters. .■Mtcr 1929 Egypt seemed assured of all the w^atcr she could 
use; and control of the Sudan ceased, at least for the moment, to be a 
major political matter. 

In the months and years [mmediately preceding 1939 the EgV'pHan 
nation looked with pride upon the accomplishments of the previous 
two decades. The Anglo-Egyptian treat)^ of 1936 gave political freedom 
and sovereignly; the constitution assured poUttcal democracy^ and re¬ 
sponsible government; the Montreux Convention of 1937 removed the 
bonds of economic servitude and set the stage for industriaU commer- 
ciah and financial independence; and the Nile water agreement of 
1929 allayed the fears of the Egyptians, rich and poor alike, that a for¬ 
eign powder would be able to force a thirdly Egypt into submission. The 
native Egj-ptian believed that he now controlled his own life and des¬ 
tiny for the first time in over three thousand years. The wealth of his 
country w^ould be his owm. Great days lay ahead. 
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ShaK Rena's Iran 


IMPERIALISM IN IRAN 

W hen World War T bturst out upon the Middle East, Iran was ex- 
perlertcing chaotic problems involving internal political and 
constitutiona] developments, Enancia] and econofnic tuirnoil, and in¬ 
tense imperial rivalry among Russia, Great Britain, and Germany. 
Throughout the nmeteenth century Russia and BritaLn clashed repeat¬ 
edly in Iran, and each engaged in petty warfare in several sections of 
the state to obtain imperial privileges of one sort or anodier. Concession- 
hunting for railroads, banks, tobacco monopolies^ and various public 
works ID Iran paraUeled the activities of Europeans in (he Ottoman 
Empire for the same period. Competition came to a head in r^oS, 
when the middle-class merchants and democratic elemeot io Tehran, 
supported by England, forced the conservative aristocrats and ■Shah 
Mohairirned Ali Qajar to grant a constitution. The constitution limited 
royal power and atithon^ced the formatiOD of a cabinet and a bicameral 
legislature composed of ao appointed senate and an elected assembly. 

Conflict between the two powers was temporarily halted by the An- 
glo-Russian settlement of 19^1 whereby England was recognized as 
having dotninant consideration in the southern provinces and Russian 
hegemony in the north was tacitly conceded. Since Tehran was in the 
Russian zone, Russia evidently felt entitled to sway the reactionary 
forces to engioeer a coup cTdtn/ in 1906 and discard the constitution. 
However, Bakhtiyari tribal chieftains from Britain's southern sphere 
marched on Tehran in 1909, ousted the Shah, restored the constitution, 
and elevated Shah xVhmed Qajar to the throne. 

Once in power the Dermoersts veered from the British camp and 
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adopted an independent course by inviting Dr, Morgan Shuster, an 
American, to disentangle the financial aspects of government. Both 
Russia and England exerted stieh pressures that Shuster was cxmipelled 
to leave, “The Strangling of Persm,*" as be termed the process^ conHnued 
unahatHh Iranian Democrats turned to Germany in hopes of neu¬ 
tralizing the drive of European imperialisni. In the few years prior to 
1914 German activities in Iran were fruitful; and during the first 
months of the war Prinee von Reuss concluded a secret Ireat)^ with the 
Iranian government promising arms^ ammunition, money, and inde¬ 
pendence in return for co-operation with Ceimany. 

Britain, and Russia, awaie of these agreements, acted to hold Iran in 
their power, Russian troops moved from Qazwin to the outskirts of 
Tehran and intimidated supporters of the Central Powers to See to 
Kermanshah, where an anti-Allied Iranian govemnient was formed, 
Shah Ahmed remained in his capital with his cabinet, and icehnically 
Iran maintained her neutrality. The Gertnan consul \Vassmiiss, stirred 
the Qashqai and Bakhtiyazi tribes in southern Iran and threatened 
British oil operations in Khuzistan. To counter this danger and protect 
the wells, the British weakened their Mesopotamian drive and eventu¬ 
ally sent Sir Percy Sykes to organize the South Persian RiBes. In 1917^ 
in co-operation with Russian oDssacks from the north, they occupied 
Kerman, Isfahan, Shiraz* and most of Fars. Russia's collapse, however, 
left the northern provinces open; and for a time German and Ottoman 
troops held Azerbayjan, but they were recalled at the end of the war 
and the British remained dominant in Iran. 

POSTWAR PBOBLEMS 

Lord Cuizon had dreams of a British Empire from the Mediterranean 
to Singapore. With Iraq and Palestine already pledged* Iran was the 
missing link. Sir Percy Cox was* therefore^ sent from Baghdadi where 
he was sorely missed, to Tehran to escort Tran into the British Empire, 
An Iran delegation went to Paris; but, being anti-British, it was not per¬ 
mitted to attend the peace conference or to state Iran's case, though 
Iran did secure an invitation to join the League of Nations^ A less hos¬ 
tile delegation negotiated and signed on August 9. 1919 an Auglo-Ira- 
tiian treaty. Though the words were friendly* it virtually transformed 
Iran into a dependency of the British Empire; and public opinion 
throughout the world rightly judged It in that light. Iranian government 
departments, finances, public services, and the army would be m Brit¬ 
ish hands, Iran received a seven percent loan of £.a,ooo,ooo; and her 
tarlfis would be adjusted and customs controDed by the British as col¬ 
lateral against the loan. 

The Iranian Assembly (xMdylis) refiised to ratify the treaty; and gen- 
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eral world-wide British milUary retrenchmont effected a withdrawal of 
Brili^ forces and deirrobilization of theSoath Persian Rifles* BoUhcvilc 
Hussia, on the other hand, pursued a more beading course by denounc- 
mg tsarist treaties with Iran, In pursuing Cetieial Denikin, Soviet 
orces landed troops in igno at Pahlem cji tbe Caspian, ocrcupied Im- 
oian territory north of the Blburz Motintains, and refused to depart uo* 
til all British military were evacuated, A Soviet Republic of Giko was 
established at Resht under norntnaJ leadership of Kuehuk Khap, over 
whom, Moscow alleged, she bad no authority, 

Iran protested arid took her plea to Geneva, There she was given 
quantities of sympathy but informed that better results could be ob¬ 
tained by direct negotiations with the Bolsheviks* Taking these words 
to heart, she concluded at Moscow on February a6, igai a treaty of 
rriendship. The frontiers and independence of each were respected^ 
Iranian debts to Russia were canceled; all concessions were relin- 
quisbed except the Caspian Sea Ssheries, since even Communists had 
to have caviar; neither would harbor enemies of the other; and if a 
third power menaced or occupied any part of Iran, Russia might send 
troops to^an, Also, Iran promised not to cede to any other power or 
nado^ thereof any privilege or concession being relinquished by Rus- 
y thereafter, Russia withdrew her troops and support of the 
Soviet Republic of Cilan, which promptly succumbed to an Iranian 
military expedition. 

Thus, rejection by parliament of the Anglo-Iranian treaty of loia 
the subsequent withdrawal of Briliah troops, and the Soviet-Iranian 
treaty of 1941 confirmed the independence of Iran. However, she did 
not possess sufiieieiit leadership for political democracy and was torn 
^th sWfe and economic disorder. Disease, poverty, corruption, and 
debased public morality prevailed everywhere throughout the land 
T)ie areas encompassing installations of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com¬ 
pany w^ the only flourishing districts of the country, and they were 
fully under the thumb of the British government. World War I left Iran 
in a seemingly hopeless state with little outside interest able and will¬ 
ing to lend a helping hand. 


BEZA KHAS 

Five days before the signing of the Russo-Jranian beaty in Moscow, 
Rbm Khan, an offi^ of the Iranian cossacks, led his men into Tehran 
and with a coup d’etat took over the reins of government. A self-edu- 
cat^ hooper w,th a keen nationalist feeling, Reaa rose from the ranks 
of the Rus^an^ifEcered Iranian cossacks and bcenme one of its leaders 
when the Russian ^cers were ousted in igao. On his march on Teh- 
ran he was advised in part by British oflicers; and consequently oppo- 
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ncnts charged, though quite incorrectly, that Eeza was a pawn ill Brit^ 
l:ih imperialisticr anibitiDiis. 

For the following two decades Reza Khan and his army were the 
powers that controUed the Iranian govminient^ although following the 
coup ditat a fiery crusading journalist, Sayyid Ziya al-Din TabatabaL, 
became prime minister. Several others succeeded to that post, until 
Reza assumed office in 1913 and invited Shah Ahmed to take ^an ex¬ 
tended and prolonged tour" of Europe. Hepublican sentiment was astir 
as Reza looked Westward to pattern his stale after Kemal's Turkey. But 
in tgi4 when the stage was virtually set for a republican declaration, 
the Turkish assembly abolished the cabphate and advanced along its 
progressive secular path. Frightened Iranian divines raised such a 
storna that Reza met with a group of religious leaders at Kum. There¬ 
after public mention of a republic W'as forbidden. In 19115 Reza Khau 
Pahlevi became shah^ and the throne was vested in male members of 
the Pahlevi family born of Iranian mothers. 

The problems fadng Reza Shah in Iran were similar to those before 
Kemal in Turkey, only far more difficult. The two most pressing were 
re-establishment of a recognized central governmental authority and 
reform of national finances. The former was largely a matter for Reza 
and the army to resolve; the latter remained the work of an American, 
Dr. Arthur C, MLllspaugh, formerly economic adviser to the secnetaiy 
of stale. Employed by the Iranian government in igai as administrator 
general of finances, he held the power and authority of a cabinet minis¬ 
ter, By his con tract, which ran for five yeais» no commeraal or industrial 
grant could be made without his consent, no financial decision could l>e 
taken without his approval, and no e:!(pertdilure or contractmg of any 
financial obligation could be assumed withoiit his agreement. With 
such vast powers and the staunch support ol Reza*5 milJtajy' force Dr. 
MiHspaiigh balanced the budget by reorganizing the tax structure and 
enforcing the collection of taxes, both current and those in arrears, 
Slate enterprises were inaugurated, and economic conditions improved 
j^adually. However, Dr. Millspaugh wns frequently tactless and too 
rigid in his manners for a proud and sensiliv-c people in whom through 
centuries of personal gov'emment pliability had become deeply in¬ 
grained. In 19Z7 he and his American staff departed upon his refusal 
to renew the contract except on the same terms of power and authority. 

One stipulation between Reza and Dr. KiiUspaugh provided that the 
bridget of the ministry of war would alwavs be met; for Reza under¬ 
stood the source of his power. By when Reza crowned himself 
Shah of Shahs of Royal Iran. He had personally led his army to end 
rebellions in Azerbayjan and Khumsan and had partially tamed the 
nomadic tribes. His greatest success was achieved in ending the inde- 
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^dent rule of Sh^ykh Khasud of Mofiammcrah, with whom the British 
a working agreement'* with respect to operadoiu of the Anglo- 
Persian OU Company, The eiation of Rcza’s authority over the distant 
proviii^. peoples, and governors of Iran upped state revenues and 
made Dr, Millspaugh's policies more effective and widespread. This in 
turn assu^ a more certain execution of royal government. 

According to the cgnstitutian of 1906. which was still in force, the 
^er of the nabon was vested in the shah, the senate, and the assem- 
bly, which by I9a6 was filled with Reaa’s supporters. The senate was 
ap^i^ve, but Rezsi never called it and never made any appointments 
k Jw" ***®^^^y nominated a pritiic minister who was appointed by 
the sh^. In addition to the prime minister and a few ministers without 
portfolio, the cabinet comprised ministeri of foreign affairs, war, fi¬ 
ance interior, justice, educatiOD. agriculture, communications, health 
tekpliDue, and telegraph* Reza Shah s greats 
work, perhaps, was die instilling of an enthusiastie attitude toward 
work among the personnel of these ministries. Sometimes he would ap¬ 
pear at a government office early in the rnotninE to see if the officials 
were on duly and on time. 


REFORMS 

Public veneration given to religious leaders had proved a stumbling 
bioefc to many Iranian governments. Reea, therefore, attempted to rele- 
gate religion and its institudons to a less important position in national 
Me, particnkrly afief the Shiite divines wised such an efFectiv^e furor 
over reput^canism in Dervishes were forbiddeai to appear on the 
street or along the roads of the countryside. Public parades and pres- 
entetioDs of the passion play in memorv of the deaths of Ali, Hasan 
and Husavn were prohibited. Other overt acts showed the supremacy 
of Reza m«r the clergy. In 192® when a religious leader in the mosque 
at Kum digressed from his sermon to admonish the queen for tmveiling 
her face, Heaa hurried thcTe witJi tsvo armored cars, entered the 
mosque without removing his boots, and publicly whipped the offend- 
mg prrach^ Vcib outlawed in 1935; at the same time the shah 
«id other officials took to removing their hats and caps in public butld- 

Equally rignificant and more pointed was the confiscation of religious 
prope^-. ffie mcome from which went to the support of schools, hospi- 
tals. state todustries, and other stale enterprises. No longer were reli- 

independent, and'their schools 
hSd livelihood henceforth came from the state, and their 

hold over ^e population through education was shattered. Further¬ 
more. seculanzahon of the law was speeded. The French judicial sj^- 
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tem was kitjt)duc«d in And decisiom affected by opJaions ren¬ 

dered by mutlalis were declared VPid and witbout force. Even religioiis 
Law over marital status was limited. In 1929 religiotis courts exercised 
jurisdiction only over domestio relations, personal status^ and notarial 
acts, ^-[any ncw^ laws were promulgated^ In the CapitulabiDiis 

which granted rights to foreigners concerning courts, trials, and legal 
privileges w^ere abolished- Theological students w^ere iubjected to mili¬ 
tary^ conscription, and education became a public responsibility under 
the snpcrv'ision and regulation of the central government 

One of Be^a Shah's most permanent contributions stemmed from bis 
need of Isetter communications to bring the more distant parts of his 
realm within his power. There may have been 2,000 miles of roads in 
Iran on the dav of hfg coup at the outbreak of World War [1 the 
road system had been ertended to over 17^000 miles:. In view of Iran's 
role In the supply Line to Bussia in World War II, perhaps Beta's most 
far'ieachiug achievement was the construetioD of the Trans-Inmian 
railway from Bandarshapur on the Persian Gulf to Bandarshah on the 
Caspian Sea, a distance of 6^ miles. Completed in 1938, H was an en¬ 
gineering marvel, consisting of 224 tunnels and passing from sea level to 
an altitude of nearly 9,^00 feet and then down to below sea level. The 
route pleased neither Russia nor Britaiu; from their points of view It be¬ 
gan nowhere, passed through Tehran* and again ended nowhere. But 
as the Iranians saw it, the railroad connected the northern fertile prov¬ 
inces with the south and by passing through nomad country facilitated 
the movement of the Shah's mUitaTy strength. 

Like KenuJ m Turkey^ Reia felt the need of industrialization and 
economic dev'clopment. Fundamentally> Iran had an agricultural econ¬ 
omy, and thoroughgoing reforms should have been undertaken in that 
direction. Improv'ed sy'stcms and means of trrigalimi were proposed, 
and better agricultural methods were studied. Some beneficial results 
were obtained. Yet, progress fell far short of the envisaged goals, largely 
because two thirds of the arable land was held by absentee landlords 
who w ere satisfied with the old devises and who demanded an immedi¬ 
ate high return on thcir investment. 

Industries were built *^01 refining sugar; spinning and weaving cot¬ 
ton, silk, and wool; canning fish, meal, fruit, and vegetables; soap 
and vegetable oil processing; mafiuFacturing oigarettes and dgar and 
pipe tobacco: and making bricks, cement* steel products* and various 
chemicals. Most of these were state enterprises and varied widely in ef¬ 
ficiency and capacity. Prices for ihe goods produced were high; but a 
state monopoly over most frontier trade rendered competition with im¬ 
ported goods negligible. None the less, since Itanian indns^ suffered 
from lack of technicians and plant managers, the industrial develop- 
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ment twder Besca proved unsatisfactoiy. In part because of Russian 
trade practices, Rcza created a state trading mechanism under which 
much of the foreign trade was managed by the government. Various 
otiiCT monapoUes instiliitcd for Siptecilll purpciscs; niafiopD]ie& on 
sugar and tea, for instance, helped hnance the building of the Trans* 
Iranjan railway, 

aiL DEVEI^OPMEBfTS 

By far the most important industrial enterprise in Iran during the pe¬ 
ri^ of Bcm Shah s rule was the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Mr. W. K. 
DAreyv an Australian, obtained in igoi a concession for the exploita- 
tion, sale, and export of oil from all but Eve northern provinces oF Iran, 
Oil was discovered in commercial quaotiHes in 1908, and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company m the followiiig year acquired die D'Arcy con- 
cession. By agreement, Iran received s«t«n percent of the profits of 
any and all companies formed to worli the concession. In May, 1914 the 
British admiralty purchased about fifty-five perc^t of the company's 
stock to lA^urc a conlin uuus oU supply for the na^y, 

After World War I the question of what profits to tnclude while cab 
culating the Iranian governiiiicnt's sixteen percent was bitterly de¬ 
bated, until a settlement was proposed in igao by Sir Svdney Armiiage- 
Smith. tbe Iranian government's financial advi^r. The basis for com¬ 
puting profits was described, and in lieu of past royalHes and claims a 
payment of £.1,000,000 was made by the company. The agreement was 
never ratified by the assembly, although the £i.odo,ooo was accepted; 
and tn 1913^ Iran canceled the concessipn. 

The difficulty originated from the fact that Iran had no control over 
the quantity of oil produced and no guaranteed aonnal income from 
the<wncession. With tlie coinpiexity of oil operations and the multiplic¬ 
ity of companies, Iran lost conBdcncc in the integrity of the company s 
bookkeeping practices. Fluctuations in the amounts received by Iran— 
£411,000 in iga^; £1,400,00010 igafi; £soa,ooo in igi/; £1,437.000 
in 1929: and £307.000 in 1931—left the finances and the budget of 
the government completely at the mercy of ibc company, w-hich could 
shut off the oil wells in Iran at will and obtain the necessary crude oil 
for ite markets in other fields. Furthermore, in iggi Great Britain went 
^ the gold standard, and Iran's sterling balances were depreciated. 
The rumor spread that oil products w ere sold to the British navy at cost. 
If true, this meant that there would be no percentage of profits for Iran 
on th^ sales. Finally, a new concession was negotiated in 1931 bv the 
Iraq Petroleum Company giving more favorable terms to Iraq. Since 
Anglo-PcKian was one of the principal owners in Iraq, the Iranian cov- 
erument felt it should hove as favorable tieatment 
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After bitter wrangling, sharp notes, and the dispatch of British war¬ 
ships to the Persian Cull England took the cose tu the League council 
and tried to submit it to the PcTmanciil Court of International Justice ot 
The Hague. Neither bculy look action.; for Iran protested that rveilhcr 
had jurisdiction, the cose being between a private company and the 
Iranian govern men 1. Iran did, however, inform the company that she 
was agreeable to the granting of a new concession, providing that its 
terms were more favorable to Iran than those in the previous conces¬ 
sion. 

The new concession, which was signed in Tehran in April, 1933^ 
eluded the following provisions: The area covered was immedialely re¬ 
duced by half, and ilter 1933 to 100,000 square miles, to bo selected by 
the company- The company relinquished its CTiclusive right to build 
and operate pipelines tn Iran, Iran would receive four shillings per ton 
on all oil sold in Iran or espojted. Iran would be paid twenty percent on 
all dividends over £671,250, and the company guajantetd that total 
annual payments to Iran would never be under £750,000- Iran would 
be secured against any depreciation of sterlings The company was ex¬ 
empt from taxation, but in lieu of such charges the comiwny agreed to 
pay nine pence per ton on the first 6,000^000 tons exported and six 
pence per ton above that, the itUnimum annual payment to be £2^5,- 
000. The Iranian government oil commissioner was to be paid £2,000 
annually by the company;^ and he had the right to examine the bcMiks 
and attend diieclois" me^ings. Gulf of Mexico or Rumanian oil priccfs, 
whichever was lower+ should be the price used in calculating the price 
of oil in Iran, such pxsblic price in Tran to be ten percent lower than 
the basic price and twefity-five percent lower to the go%'ex-nmcnt. Fi¬ 
nally, the concession could not be transferred without Iran's consent, 
and in 1993 all properties within Imn would revert tu the Iranian gov- 
ernmcnl. 

Undoubtedly, the winning of this ag;reemcnl by Reza Shah was his 
finest economic and diplomatic victory; and somre observers at the Lime 
believed that Iran, by this stroke, obtained her independence. Certainly 
her oil income was placed on a more sustaining basis,, even though it 
seemed dear that the British admirdly was still able to purchase 
Iranian oil more cheaply than the Iranian government. 

INTEnNAXIO’VAL AFFAIRS 

Shah Rezn in his foreign affairs maintained friendly relations with his 
neighboring powers. \"isit5 were exchanged; and in 1934 he was enter¬ 
tained in .Ankara. The crowning achievement was the signing of the 

[i jabrirl in iqqy wllh Turkey, Iraq, and Afghanistan at Re^as 
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Caideo Palace \ik the noountairts near Tehmn. The pact pravided for 
mutual co-operatioii, consultations, artd nonaggression. 

In addition to the concessiOD of the Anglo-Fersiau Oil Company, 
which became the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1935 when Bezn in¬ 
sisted On the use of the w^ord “Iran* to denote his country', the Auglo- 
Iraniati treaty oF 1928 also helped to settle aHaiis with England. Impe- 
rial Airways was allowed to 0 y plaices over Iran- Britaiii recogaized the 
end of the Capitulations; British support for Shayhh Khazal of Moham- 
mcrah was terminated^ and Reza took over the Shaykh's role in protect'^ 
ing the oil pipelines; British consuls and agents were still pennitted to 
deal directly with tribes such as the Lurs, Bakhtiyaris, and the Qash- 
qais; and Iran recognized British rule in Iraq Except for Iran'^s claim to 
the Bahra}^ Islands aU outstanding matters w'ere considered^ and the 
anti-BKtish feelings in Iran were temporarily quiescent. Such feelings 
could, however^ easdy be brought to the surface since twisting the Brit¬ 
ish lion's tail was a sporting event for all Iranian nationalists. 

Shah RezaV relations with Soviet Russia were more complicated^ es^ 
pecially since Iran and Russia had a long common frontier, Iran was 
tra^'ersed by Soviet agents of all kinds^ and rebellions occurred in Azer- 
bayjan and Khurasan. When the rebellions were suppressed^ all Com¬ 
munist activities w^ent undergrouDd. In the Russo-lranian treaty of 
193Russia formally renounced all concessions and Iran was forbidden 
to grant these concessions to other foreigners. Thus, in the igao^s and 
again In the i93io's, Russia protested vehemently when Iran granted oil 
concessions in her northern provinces. Since northern Iran's export mar¬ 
ket was almost exclusively Russian, Russia could and frequently did 
exert great pressure on Iran by closing her frontiers to Iranian goods. 
This weapon was invoked in 1926 to obtain a hshing agreement for the 
Caspian Sea. For political ends Russia dumped goods on Iran and by 
1931 had aU but ruined Iranian exporters. S^lng the inability of pri¬ 
vate traders in Iran to challenge the So’^iet state trading companies* 
Reza placed all foreign trade in Iran under state monopoly and controh 
This device and Germany $ return to the Iranian scene with the ad%^ent 
of Hitler gave Iran more freedom from economic domination by tlic 
colossus to the north. 

Caught between the British in the south and the Soviets in the north, 
Iran turned to Ccmriany as a counterpoise. German technicians were in¬ 
vited in great numbers, advising the various ministries and aiding In 
sdentihe agriculture, communications, engiru^cring works, and indus¬ 
trial enterprises. Compensation and bank clearing agreements were 
concluded after Dr. Hjalmar Schacht's visit in 1905; and the volume of 
trade between the two countries jumped. In 1939 over forty percent of 
Iran's foreign trade was vdth Germany^ In the cultural fields Iranian 
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schools hired German professors, and numeTOUS Iranians toot advanced 
degrees in Ceirnan tlni^'e^sities. Modem Iranian architecture showed 
strong German influences. Large numbers of Germans visited Iran for 
various reasons and on diverse pretexts. Nearly a thousand a year came 
in the period before 1940, and many remain^ in Iran. Germany was 
making a valiant bid for Iran; and had peace continued for a few more 
years be) ond 1939, Iran naight well have been dosely tied to Germany. 
The rapid events, however, after 1939 quiddy changed the picture. 
Within two years Soviet Russia and Great Britain w'eie partners to de¬ 
stroy Germany, and Iran was forced to oo-operate. The entire focus of 
government and life in Iran was reoriented, and a new era was ush¬ 
ered in. 

SHAM HEZA PAHLEVI 

There can be no debate over the fact that Iran between the two 
World Wars was the Iran of Shah Beza Pahlevi- But argument still goes 
on in Iran as to hts personality and contributions. An evaluation is not 
easy, and he has suffered greatly through attempts to compare him and 
bis work with Kemal and the nationalist program in Turkey. The situa¬ 
tions fating each were so different in so many ways that comparisons 
have confused the whole issue. 

Reza was an uneducated soldier of Iran who rose to the top because 
of a burning nationalism and a boundless energy for action. He had a 
soldier’s respect for authority and expected his will to be followed im¬ 
plicitly. The subterfuges of rraditional Iranian officialdom frustrated 
him into direct and ruthless conduct. Discovering that details of gov- 
eming frequently were not accomplished when his back was fumed, 
he consumed too much of his time with the details. There was a vast 
amount of work that needed to be done in Iran and too few to do it; 
and Reia became immersed in a welter of programs too numerous for 
him to carry thtough alone. Taking so much responsibility on bis own 
shoulders discouraged initiative in those about him; and the promising 
projects for agrienUoral reform, educational and secular development, 
and state industrial enterprise fell far short of their goals. 

In the end Reza became interested in acquiring a great personal for¬ 
tune in estates and funds in foreign accounts. He grew tired, his temper 
rose, sensitivity to criticism mounted, and his power became more ab¬ 
solute. Ignorance lured him into many traps and unfortunate dec^ions 
regarding policies and men. Probably, his forced abdication in ^941 
and the Allied intervention in Iranian affairs saved much of the West¬ 
ernization program begun by Reza in bis early days on the throne. Lack 
of education did, however, make it possible for him to cut many tradi- 
tiems of Iranian society which a man trained in the niceties and subtle- 
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ties of Iraniiin culhire and ils long history would have been incapablE of 
ignoKng. Wpsternizahon in Iran had a stout ally in Shah^ and CEr- 
tainly at times he carried the movement almost singlehandcd. His reso¬ 
lute will and toughness, despite the religion, the great landowners, and 
the traditional dissimulation of the Iranian people^ would uot let the 
regeneration of Iran and her people fail Successes more than out¬ 
weighed mistakes. 
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Worli War H 
and. the Middle East 


TURKIS H KEUTR AI.IT Y 

U pon the outbreak of World Ww IE Turkey deckied her neutral¬ 
ity * Yet, her position was not dear-cut In the fifteen months be¬ 
fore the actual rupture of peace and even as early as 19310, Turkish for¬ 
eign policy had been veering toward Britain and France- In September^ 
t9C39 Turkey was joined to England and France by several pacts re¬ 
garding credits, chrome, and nonaggression. On the other hand, almost 
fifty percent of her trade was with Germany^ Furthermore, the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of August, 1939 Turkish leadership every reason for 
caution, since Russian power and objectives in the Black Sea area and 
eastern Asia Minor were difficult to assess- 
In such a situatiem Turkish relations with Ru;ssia appeared of para¬ 
mount impoitance, Shukm Saraco^u, Turkish foreign minister, spent 
nearly a month in Moscow in an attempt to formulate a mutual assist¬ 
ance pact with the U,S.S.Rp Molotov set the prices a proviso that the 
Straits be closed to tbe British and French and a proviso that Turkey 
under no circumstances become involved in hostilities with the Nazis. 
The Turks would not agree. On October 19, therefore, they signed a 
formal fifteen-year treaty of alliance with France and the United King¬ 
dom. Its terms held that in the event of an act of aggression upon Tur¬ 
key her aUies would come to her assistance, that Turkey on her part 
would enter the war should it come to the Mediterranean^ but that un¬ 
der no circumstances would Turkey be drawn mto a confiict against thR 
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U At the same Htne loans and credits of 43,300.000 were made 
to Turkey to bolster her financial posiUon and speed the flow of arms. 
Britain also had an all-important agreement, which ran until January 1, 
1943, whereby she could, if she so desired, purchase and esport the en¬ 
tire output of Turkish chrome ore, 

UfhOD the fall of France, the entry' of Mussolini into the war, and the 
loss of British armor at Ehinldrk, the Turkish government quickly reas¬ 
sessed its international position. It was suspected that Russia, surely 
having been awarded Istanbul and the Straits by Hitler, might soon 
move to seize the prize, as she was already doing in Finland, the Baltic, 
and Bessarabia, In 193S and 1939 Turkey had bravely cast her lot with 
Britain and Franoci but the hkelihood of a German defeat was far re¬ 
moved in the summer of 1940 and the winter of 1940-41 > War came to 
the Mediterranean upon Italy’s declaration, hut Turkey maintained her 
neutrality and continued in that course through the italian campaign 
against Greece, the German conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece, and 
the Dcmpation of Bulgaria. 

British naval and air personnel in civilian garb were numerous in 
Turkey, and the British urged Turkisb entry into the war at the time of 
the debacle in Greece, Steadfastly, the Turkish leaders refused. They 
pointed out that Britain was no more prepared to give planes and heavy 
armor to Turkey than to Greece and that recklessnss on Turkey’s part 
would invite German retaliation. Furthermore, if Turkey could main¬ 
tain a neutral role, she would serve as a land barrier to Syria, Suez, and 
the Fereiaii Gulf- 

Hitler s invasion of Russia acutely disturbed the arleutaticn of Turk- 
ish neutrality. The Turks clearly foresaw that a German defeat wotdd 
leave Soviet Russia the dominant continental power of Europe. Since 
the British had promised Russia the Straits in World War 1 and since 
the appeasers had been so free with other nations territories, England 
might easily concede the Straits to Russia to seal the sudden alliance. 
^fo^eoveT the Straits might be safe from German aggression as long as 
German aims were engaged deeply in Russia. As American lend-lease 
began tn rebuild British strength. It became possible for the Turks to en¬ 
visage a negotiated peace without victory which might eventually safe- 
gpard Turkish frontiers and leave the Straits in their hands. 

The might of Germany from the middle of 1941 to the spring of 1943 
awed Turkish leaders^ and Franz von Papen, the crafty German am¬ 
bassador in Ankara, played on the fears and suspicions of Saiacoglu, 
w'ho as a loyal Turk could only rejoice at the prosp^ of the crushing of 
Russia. A ten-year nonaggtessiem pact was. therefore, sigped in June, 
1941, although Turkey Insisted on a statement that this pact did not 
contravene any previous Turkish commitments. la October a trade 
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agreement was cQncludetl, providing for shipitient of various raw inatf?> 
rials to Germany, among which would be chrome ore. After January i, 
^ 943 i when the chrome agreement ^^ilh Great Britain would expire, 
Cenrtany would be eoablcd to purchase 90,000 tons of ore in exch^gc 
for war equipment valued at L-T. ioa,ooo.cN», most of which would 
ha\e to be delivered to Turhey before the chrome ore could be ex¬ 
ported. Although it was a hollow German victory, the Turkish press 
played it up as a concrete evidence of Ttukish neutrality to parallel the 
argument of Mcnemencloglu, who took over the foreign ministry when 
Saracoglu became prime minister, that Turkish neutrality benefited the 
Axis since it kept “British shipping out of the Black Seat* 

Tow'ard the end of 1942 a wavering became noticeable in the Turk¬ 
ish positLon. Gemnan casualties iu Russia weakened the contentions of 
von Fapens and the flow of many millions in American lend-lcasc goods 
to Turkey permitted her to give some evidence of her natural sympathy 
for England and the United States. Although Sir Hughe Kuatchbufi- 
Hugessen and Laurence A* Steifdiardt, British and jAmerican ambas¬ 
sadors^ worked hard to bring about friendly reLarions between Turkey 
and! Russia, President Inonu and others entertained serious doubts 
about the future good will of fltaJin with regard to the Straits. 

Throughout 1943 ^he great discussion centered on opening a second 
front and the possibility of Turkish cooperation and open participa¬ 
tion. The topic was raised early in 1942 In a general way; and in 1943 
it was again considered and debated at Casablanca, Adana, Quebec, 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, and Cairo, ChurchlU repeatedly pressed the 
case for Turkish entry and a concerted attack upon Germany through 
the Balkans as the best way to defeat Geimany and save central Eu¬ 
rope and the Etalka.iis from the Bolsheviks. Russia^ on the other hand, 
believed that Turkey should declare her position against the Axis and 
shoulder some of the real burdens of war. But Turkey steadfastly re¬ 
fused to abandon her neutrality, recognizing that Cerman bombers 
from bases in Bulgaria, only twenty minutes from Istanbul could pub 
verize that fair city almost at will The decisive veto on ChuichiTs 
plan was exercised by General Marshall No arms would be spared 
from the crcss-chajincl attack upon Europe; for unmindlul of the future 
of Europe^ Americans at that moment were demanding a frontal at¬ 
tack upon Germany. Without aid, Turkey would not enter the war. 
She did, however, permit British and American officers to circulate 
quite freely “incognito.^ And American airmen, downed in Turkey on 
the return from bombing Rumanian oil installations and other Balkan 
targets, were frequently allowed to escape from their internment. 

In April 1944 chrome shipments to Germany were halted; and in 
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August following British and American promises that they would laice 
ad^nate measures to prevcttt the collapse of Turkish ecooomy^ Turkey 
se%'ered diplcmatic and economic relations with Germany, Finally, in 
February^ o^dcr to become a charter pricniber of tbe United 

Nations and attend tbe San Francisco Cofiferenoe, Turkey declared war 
upon Germany. But for aU practical purposes the war was over^ and 
Turkey entered the tense postwar period. 

During the war years the Ttukisb economy was subjected to constant 
pressure from all sides. At times more than 1,000^000 men were under 
armsp and the Turkish budget called for vast military cjipetiditures. 
iDeficit financing brought mSaticn, pric% controls being either absent or 
incffe€:tive. Moreover, large sums were thrown about by agents^ spies, 
and tourists from the belligerent powers. Elxtensive German pur¬ 
chases of mohair, olive oil, bazelnutSp chrome ore, tanning materials, 
and lobacco+ in addition to tobacco and chrome exported to England 
and tbe United States, gave Turkey great purchasing power at a time 
when the importation of consumer articles or capital go^ was e:tceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Another factor causing inffation was the pobey of preclusive or pre¬ 
emptive buying pursued by England and the United States in Turkey. 
Several hundred million dollars-worth of low-grade chrome ore, mO" 
hair, hazelnuts, olive oil, and valonia were bought and stored in Turke)^ 
for the sole purpt^ of keeping these goods from Germany. .An active 
market in these commodities forced prices up and increased produc- 
tion. Valonia, used in tanning and derived from an aeom from trees 
which grow wild in Turkey, was a good example. As the demand for 
valonia rose, more peasants gathered more acorns from the woods to in¬ 
crease their income and incidentally to lead the Allies to purchase more4 
From time to time shiploads of goods were dumped in the Black Sea 
to eliminate storage charges. The end of tlie war found Turkey with a 
si^ble fund of foreign dcchange acquired from exports and sales w^hich 
were never balanced by imports. 

The general shipping shortage of the Allies and the difficult)' of irn^ 
porting goods fnlo Turkey through the ^iediterrancan created many 
other abnormalities in Turkish trade. Furthermore, since Turkey was a 
neutral power, all exports from the United Stales and the British Em¬ 
pire were carefully screened to make sure that goods would not be re¬ 
exported to the Axis. An informal Anglo-American co-ordinating eom- 
mittee was established in Ankara from the staffs of the British and 
American embassies; and no goods were cleared for export to Turkey 
from Allied ports without approval of this committee, which also passed 
upon some $115,000,000 worth of American knd-Iease goods. 
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Inflation and mounting deficits induced Inonu m 194a to expcnnient 
with A capital levy tax in hope of lowering prices, balancing the 
budget, and absorbing some of the abundance of inoney. A law {V^rlife 
Vergisi) authorized the creation nf a special committee in each prov¬ 
ince to levy a tax on all persons according to their capita! and in varying 
percentages on the assumption that they were evadiing their proper in* 
come taxes. Particularly in IsUnbul, ^ross inequalities developed 
Greets, Armenians, Jews, and foreigners were hard prased, some be¬ 
ing assessed sums nearly equal to their total capital. Tbose who did not 
pay were sentenced to hard labor on railroads in eastern Anatolia. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the Allied governments protested to Inonii, but the situ¬ 
ation with regard to Turkish neutrality was so dehcate that all news of 
the capital tax was censored in Western presses until the spring trf 
1943. Upon official pressure at the highest levels in wartime confer¬ 
ences in 1943 the tax was abolished and those who had not paid were 
released. The experience, however, left an unpleasant residue of inse¬ 
curity on the part of non-Turldsh citizens, who regarded the tax as an 
expression of unbridled nationalism. 

When Turkey broke with Germany in August, 1944, it was feared 
that a Sudden termination of preelnsive buying and cessation of Ger¬ 
man purchases of strategic raw^ materials along with comestibles such as 
figs^ raisins, and fish would be a ruinous shock to the Turkish economy. 
However, no break occurred. Shipping became more plentiful; Turkish 
ports were Opened; and Turkish products found a ready market in a 
world apparently short of almost everything. 

For Turkey die period of the war from September 1,19^ to Febm- 
^TV ^3.1945 had marked a difficult course of neutrality. Turkey wished 
to live in peace with the victorious powers; but during the course of the 
war it was not always clear who would wm. Furthermore, at first Russia 
and Germany were opposed to England and France;^ but then at one 
stroke in 1941 Russia and England were combined to crush Germany, 
Those five and one half years must have seemed endless to President 
Innnu and the leaders of Turkey! 

EGYPT AND THE WAR 

In other areas of the Middle East World War 11 brought armies^ 
shortages, inflation, political strain, economic opportunities, and a vari¬ 
ety of social and intellectual upheavals. At the veij^ outset Egypt held a 
pivotal position. Ah Maher, the prime minister and a person with great 
influence over King Famk, induced the government to sever diplomatic 
and economic relations with Germany as soon as Britain declared war. 
Martial law was declared; ports were placed under the authority of the 
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British na\y; and cctisoi^hip of pasts and Ii-Iegraph was established. 
When parliament convened in November the speech from the throne 
indicated that Egypt would give active and willing co-operaticm to 
England in defense of Egypt, Scrme concern arose over the price and 
market for cotton^ particularly since nearly twenty percent of Egyptian 
cotton exports had gone in the prevlotis year to Gennany and countries 
under her control, Demaud, however^ was brisks and open^market 
prices climbed higher than those guaranteed by the government 
Mussolini entered the war, Egypt broke off relations with Italy» but 
notified him that war would not be declared unless Italy attacked 
Egjpt. As a result of British pressure, Alt Maher, recognized as anti- 
British, was replaced by Hasan Sabri, an Independent, The latter 
formed a broad national govemmentp including Ahmad Hasanayn, a 
pro-Britisher, in the very inBuential post of chief of the royal cabinet. 

The Italian declaratioD brought the war to Egjpl s doorstep- In Sep- 
temberp 1940 Italian forces advanced some fiftj^ miles into Egypt to¬ 
ward Alexandria, resting at Sidi Bairani until December* when Gen¬ 
eral Sir Archibald Wave! I drove them west of Benghazi Then, in 
April, 1^1. aflci: contributing heavily to the support of Greece, British 
forces reeled toward the Egyptian frontierp although the fortress of To¬ 
bruk heJd- From then unbl May, 1942, General Bommel and hb AfriJta 
Korps fought a seesaw battle against the British pushing the front to 
al-Alamayn, only seventy miles w^est of Alexandria. In October, 1942 a 
two-week battle at at-Alamayn broke the German army^ which contin¬ 
ued to fall back with General Bernard Montgomery at the head of the 
Eighth Army in full pursuit. Bridsh and American forces, which landed 
in Morocco and Algeria on November 0, 1942 under the command of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, met General MoutgOTnety in Tunisia 
at the end of March, 1943; and the war in North Africa came to its end. 

. 4 s war raged in the western desert^ life in Egypt changed rapidly. Al- 
though A few British continued their afternDon cricket matches at the 
famed Cezira Sporting Club* most found the tensions of war pressing 
upon them. When the Mediteiranean was virtually dosed to shipping, 
a glut of cotton loomed oTninously; but Britain solved the problem by 
agreeing to buy the entire crop at a price which all Egyptians admitted 
was generous. Husayn Sirri, a nonparty^ civil engineer, succeeded to 
the prime ministership upon the death of Hasan Sabri in November. 
1940; and policies continued a slmdar course, Wafdists and Saadists 
refused to piirticipate in the cabinet. And the following spring when 
the general situation appeared very black a number of seditious or sus¬ 
pect individuals such as All Maher, General Aziz Alid-Misri, and Hasan 
al-Banna. leader of the extreme Muslim Brotherhood, were conSned to 
residence in rural areas. 
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Shortages of cereals^ inadequate price regulations, and lacfc of im- 
poit and export controls created hardships upon the population of 
Cairo and Alexandria. These developments furthered political disinte¬ 
gration and made the intrigues d£ King Faxuk and the palace clique 
more effective. The German capture of ^nghasu and japnese victories 
in south Asia emboldened Faruk and his cronies. The students were 
called Qut^ and Husayn Sirri resigned Februarj^ a, 1942. The following 
day the British amb^sador, in an audience with the king, complained 
that Sirri's oo-operation with the British had been thwarted at every 
step, urged that a new gov'emmerit commanding the support of a ma¬ 
jority of the cotmlry be formed without delay, and suggested that 
Nahas Pasha and the Wafd be called to head the gos^cmment. On the 
4th an ultimatum, supported by the American ambassador, demanded 
that Faruk make the appointment dr accept the consequences. On the 
advice of the palace cLiquCp Faruk refus^. That evening the British 
ambassador ac'cotnpanjed hy General Stone and a tank force, called 
upon Fiinik at Abdin ralace and offered him tlie alternative of ap¬ 
pointing _\ahas Pasha or boarding a British warship at Suez and spend¬ 
ing the remainder of the w’ar period on the Seychelles or Mauritius. 
Faruk chose the former course, and Egypt remained fully loyal to the 
war effort. Comiption and Lneffideuey increased; patronage to "^de- 
serving" Wafdists became rtfe; but the Allies no longer had a trouble¬ 
some, wneo-opetative, and weak Egyptian government with which to 
coj>e. 

Nahas held office unti] October, 1944. In the meantime corruption 
and favoritism grew^ and the hatred between Nahas and Faruk became 
notorious. Nahas weakened his position and his party by succumbing 
to unabated nepotism, especially with respect to his w'tfes fajnily. He 
quarreled with prominent supporters, many of whom left the Wafd 
and formed a new party^ the fCutfe. His dismissal was a foregone con¬ 
clusion, As soon as the theatres of the w^ar were removed to a distance 
far from Egypt, British insistence upon retention of the Nahas govern¬ 
ment could no longer be valid. Pledging co-operation with Britain 
against Germany and Japan, Saadist Ahmad Maher formed a govern¬ 
ment composed of Saadists, Liberals^ and members of the Kutla. On 
Febmaiy 24, 1945 he informed the chamber of deputies of the inten¬ 
tion to declare war upon Germany in t^rder that Egypt might become a 
charter member of tho United Nations. As he left, he was assassinated 
by a young fascist Egyptian. Al-Nukrashi^ the second in command of 
the Saadist parly^, assumed the prime ministership- and a formal decla¬ 
ration of a defensive war against Germany and Japan was issued on 
February a6. Strangely enough, Egyptian entry' into the war opened 
the postwar period and its many problenns for Egypt, 
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INDEPENDENCE OF LrEBANON AND SYRIA 

ProbabOJly of war in Europe stiffened tlie French govemnienfs at¬ 
titude toward Syria and Lebanon, and appropriate measures were 
tnlcen by Gabriel Puaux, the high commlssiDncr^ His delegate in Damas- 
ois took over eoutiol of the polke from the minister of the interior. In 
July, 1939 Hashun al-Atasi^ president of Syria, resigned in protest over 
the gift of Alexandretta to Ttirkey. Fuaiut thereupon dissolved the 
ebatnber of deputies, suspeuded the constitution, placed foreign affairs 
and defense directly in French hands, established a council of five to 
govern Syria, and again formed separate regimes for Jebel Drnze and 
Latakia. 

Upon the outbreak of war General Weygand was sent from France as 
Commander-in-chief of French forces in the Levant. The appointment 
cheered the Syrians and Leban@e, since Weygand had be^ exceed¬ 
ingly popular as high commissioner. In September the Lebanese 
constitution was suspended and the powers of the cabinet transferred 
to a Lebanese secretary of state^ assisted by French advisers. How'evei, 
the fall of France Mt the -situation uncertain. General Weygand had 
been recalled, and General Mittelhauser elected to remain loyal to 
General P^in and the Vichy government. 

In August, 1940 Italian officers arrived in Beirut to supervise the 
armistice for the Axis^ hut were frustrated by Fuaux and General 
Fougeres. Many French officers found it possible to slip away to Pales- 
tine:^ where they proceeded to join the Free French forces of General 
de Gaulle. Others were arrested and imprisoned in Syria and Lebanotir 
When General Dentz appeared in November as high commissioner^ 
collaboration with Vichy and the Axis became even more open. From 
the fIntel Metrtipole in Beirut German agents who Rocked into the 
French mandate began to prepare the states for German control. 
Economic difficulties and collapse of the French franc; to which Syiian 
and Lebanese currencies were tiedp led to strikes and political demon- 
stmtions. General Dentz attempted to soothe local feelings by establish¬ 
ing new governments under ^ahd al-Azm in Syria and Alfred Nac- 
cache in Lebanon. 

The new arrangements only partially settled the atmospbere^ because 
the leaders of Syria and Leba^n were plotting to acquire eomplele 
independence at thi 5 moment of French embarrassment and did not 
rebsb the thought of falling into the orbit of Germany or Italy. In the 
spring of 1941 infiltration of German "toorisU*' and use of Syrian air¬ 
fields for German aid to Iraq posed a serious threat to the British posi¬ 
tion In the Middle East. The French states were blockaded, and 
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Eln^ladd declared that i^e of Syria or Lebanon as a base by any hostile 
power would not be tolerated. Because of tncipieul dangers in Lebanon 
and S)'ria, British and Free French forces under General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson and General Caboux entered the French mandate 
from Palestine and Transjordan in June. Resistance by General Dentz 
was imespectedly strong, and the Allied forces battik their way 11110 
Beirut and Damascus. An armistice was signed In July at Acre. French 
who wished to be repatriated were permitted to leave; bnt many re- 
maiiied at their posts; since French cultural institutions were respected 
and their work was unimpaired. 

On the first day of the invasion of tlw French Levant, General de 
Gaulle designated General Catrons delegate general and plenipoten¬ 
tiary of Free France in the Levant. He appointed Alfred Naccache 
president of Lebanon and Taj al-Pin president of Syria, and recog¬ 
nized these two stales as Independent and free republics. Meanwhile, 
Britain sent General Sir Edward Spears as head of a British mission to 
the Levant, incorporated the ''republics' into the sterling bloc, and 
brought the supplying of their requirements under the machinery of 
the M iddle East Supply Center in Cdiio. _ 

These provisions did not satisfy the nationalists, who complained 
that the people had no h^d in these decisfons. Under such pressures 
the suspended coiistitutions v^’ere re-established In 1943 and elections 
held for legislative bodies. In Syria the leader of the National Bloc, 
Shukri al-Kuwatlf, became president of the republic. In Lebanon 
Bishara al-Khini was chosen president and Riyadh al-Sulh prime 
minister; the newly elected Chanil>er bad 30 Christian and 25 Muslim 
members. The French, how^ever^ found it estncrmely difficult to relin¬ 
quish prerogatives such as issuing decrees and maintaining special 
troops and agents in the states. I^banese and Syrians objected to the 
continuation of these forms of colonialism and adopted resolutions 
dropping all references to France from the constitutions, ^\ 1 leo BLshara 
abKhuri and the Lebanese cabinet were arrested, a general strike and 
spontaneous anti-French riots forced the French to give in. When the 
National Bloc In Syria also demanded withdraw a] of French controls. 
General Catroux agreed (I>ecember, 1943). In 1944 the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States gave full diplomatic recognition of the independence 
of the lwt3 states, which declared war upon the ^\xis on February^ 37^ 
1945 and thereby liecame charter members of the United Nations. The 
actions of the RussinTis and Americans compelled the reluctant British 
and the weakened French to accept Syrian and Lebanese delegates at 
the San Francisco Conference and to respect the free position of these 
two republics of the Les'ant. 
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UNRESiT IN IRAQ 

World War Jl foutid Iraq in a ’weal^ economic condition and a highly 
charged politica] atmosplicrc. In 1939 Britain loaned Iraq nearly 
£4,000.000 for armamcfits and railroads. and the Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany advanced £3,000,000 to cover ordinar)' gov’cmmental expenses. 
Nuri al-Said^ the prime mjnistern brohe relaticms with Germany, toolc 
over German property, and interned all Germans who remained in 
Iraq. Although the government declared it would live up to its treaty 
obligations ^vith Britainp most leaders quietly rejoiced mer the embar¬ 
rassment of England and France and expected that their Fellow x\rabs 
in FaiestinCp Ssiiap and Lebanon would secure independence during 
the struggle, Hajj Amin al-liusay^i, the Jerusalem miifth took up 
residence in Baghdad in October, 1909 and from there directed his 
campaign to obtain an Arab state in Palestine. 

Early in 1940 because of local politics Nuti al-Sald resigned his 
office in fa^'or of Bashid xAli al-GaiLani, w'ho was a Ttaid w'orker> a per¬ 
suasive speaker, a passionate nationalist, ambitious and reckless.* Un¬ 
fortunately Rashid All had little knowledge of the world outside of 
Iraq and thus judged the results of his actions in a narrow l<ical per¬ 
spective. in July, 1940 he offered to join the war openly on the side of 
Great Britain, if Palestine would be established as a stale immedialcly. 
At that time an Arab stale would have resulted, since Jew's comprised 
only one third of its population. Churchiirs refusal split the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment right down the middle. Nuri led the moderates; and Rashid Ali 
championed the uncompromising nationalists^ who succumbed easily 
to Axis Sattery and thought to use German and Italian arms and 
money to achieve their nationalist goals. 

In November the British ambassador suggested to the regent that a 
more amicable prime minister be founds an overture which prompted 
Rashid Ali to look to the Asis for matfu-ial aid^ In December, after 
refusing the regent^s request to resign, he publicly stated that Iraq's 
foreign affairs were being strengthened with "^friendly states'* other 
than Britain. As clandestine relations with the iAils developed^ Nuri, 
Taha al-Hashimi, minister of defense^ and three other ministeTS re¬ 
signed. When a parija men lary vote of no confidence loomed before 
Rashid Ali, his plea for the dissolution of parUaitient was denied by the 
regent, who then left Baghdad to be Ree from pressures. In the face of 
such opposition Biishid Ali resigned, and the regent appointed Taha 
al-Hashimi upon the insistence of Rashid Alls army friends who were 
known as the Golden Square. 

Taking office February 3, 1941, Taha al-Hoshimi failed to curb the 
power of the Ooldon Square. Rashid Ali grew desperate and worked 
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inccssafitly to retum to power. On the night of April 1941, sup- 
ported by the anriVp Rashid Ali returned lo power in n kind of coup 
(ritat. The regenl was smuggled <mt of the country by the American 
minister; and the British^ fearing the worst, larKled an Indian army 
brigade at Basrah to protect an important air assembling base. EHs- 
cussioru between Rashid All and Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, Brilish anv 
bassador^ did oot improve matters. And when more forces were landed 
at Basrah, the Iraqi army threatened the meager British units stationed 
at the air base at liabbaniyah in the vicinity of Baghdad. Bombings 
and artillery^ attacks lasted from May n until May 30^ when the British 
and the Arab Legion from Transjordan relieved Habbaniyah and oc¬ 
cupied Baghdad. Rashid Ali and his allies fled to Iran and Turkey; 
German planes w'hich had just arrived escaped to Syria; the regent 
returned; and Nuri al-Said eventually became prime minister at the 
head of a new government. 

For the remainder of World War II relative political peace reigned 
in Iraq, and Nuri ahSuid devoted much time and energy to building 
the Arab League and kindUng .Arab unity. Iraq dedared war on the 
Asis in January's ^943 signed the United Nations Declaration the 
same month. It was the first Middle Eastern state to qualify for mem¬ 
bership in the United Nations. 

Iraq became greatly involved in the process of supplying goods to 
the U-S.S.R.^ and vast numbers of British and American troops were 
stationed there. In 194a Iraq w'as made eligible to receive lend-lense 
aid. and quantitiK of military and necessary civilian goods were dis¬ 
patched. Inflation disrupted her economy in many ways> as British and 
American expenditures mtroduced great purchasing power o^^er a wide 
segment of the population w'ithout a concomitant importation or pro¬ 
duction of consumers' goods. Iraq's economic requirements were 
screened by the .Vliddlc East Supply Center in CaJrO;; and since she 
was a member of the sterling bloc, Britain also had an effective instru¬ 
ment in contTolling and channeling Iraq's foreign trade to British Em¬ 
pire sources^ often to the great discomfiture of American and Iraqi 
business interests. As World War II came to an end Iraq attempted to 
break the economic domiUQtion which London had effectively main¬ 
tained since the end of World W'ar I, 

OCCUPATION OF IRAN 

At the outbreak of World War II Iran under Shah Reza was dc€q>iy 
involv-ed economicilly with Germany. Large percentages of imports 
and exports were German, and German technicians were assisting in 
the development of the industry' and the natural resources of Iran other 
than oil. Although Iran declared her neutrahty, official Iranian attitudes 
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pn>Cem3iii until the N^zi invu^siDfi of Bussbi in Heza 

was decidedly i:nti ^Russian and fititi.-British, largely because of the 
tune-worn iiiipeTjaJjstn of those powm in Iran. The British closed the 
sea routes to Germany and did not permit Iranian goods to pass to 
Cerniany through neutral states. The Soviet Union opened her ports, 
and a treaty of March, 1940 allowed Iranian goods transit through the 
U.S.S.R, to states having treatj' relations with Russia. 

Tran swarmed with Ajds offidab and agents of every sort. S.S. 
Ohetfuhrer Ette) became Ccrmani minister in Tehran, and hb Lega¬ 
tion served os headquarters for German agents nperating in Iraq. 
Although Russian bands w^ere partially tied because of the Sodet-Nazi 
agreement. Communist activities flouiished in the northern prov^inccs 
in eipectation of taking nver Iraq and Iran in accordance with the 
understanding with Germany. 

Hitler s invasion of Russia in June; 1^1 changed the situation in Iran 
almost overnight On June 26 Soviet Russia informed Shah Reza that 
Germans planned a coup in Iran and that the UjS,S.R. could not 
ignore the presence and unfriendly activities of Germans there. In 
July after the AngloSoviei agreement for mutual assistanoCp the two 
governments initiated [cint pressure on Iran to force the unusually 
large number of Germans in Iran to depart. Shah Beza wiis furious at 
Such requests, and no actiDn was taken. 

Arrangements w^ere rapidly developing whereby Hussia w^ould be 
supplied from Britain and the United States through Iran. Of necessity, 
Iran could not be permitted to berxime a tool of Germany. Bri tish and 
Soviet troops, therefore, began their occupation of Iran on August 2^ 
194^- Token rsistance was offered far two days, until a new govern¬ 
ment under Muhammad Ali Fnruki ordered submissinn and British- 
Soviet contacts were made at two different points northwest of Tehran. 
Since Shah Rexa was still deSAnt, Allied forces approached Tehran 
with the intentioTi of occupying the capital Instead, the shah ab¬ 
dicated on September 17 becauw of ^^failing health"; and his twenty- 
one-yeaj’old son, Muhammad Hezap was proclaimed shah. Reza 
was taken first to Mauritius and then to South Africa where he died 
in 1944. A round-up of Am agents and friends bagged several hundiedp 
but the mufti of Jerusalem, Iraqi rebds^ and notorlDus agents such os 
Franz Mayr and Roman Camotta escaped the net. 

For the remainder of the war Iran coopexated with the Allies; and 
at fhe famous Tehran Conference the Big Three, at Roosevelt's sug¬ 
gestion, complimented Iran no her service in the supplying of Russia, 
The quantities of gocKls that passed to Russia over the Trans-Iranimi 
railway and by motor truck through Iran were so vast the figirres of 
tonnage are ihcompreliensible. The operations Influenced life in the 
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country very markedly* In time more than 30^000 American tJ^oops were 
statLoned tliere along with many British and Russians. Their expendi¬ 
tures brought quantities of foreign exchange. But the Iranians found 
little to purchase with these sums^ as imports were held to a minimum 
by the Middle East Supply Centex, which controlled Iranian foreign 
trade. Inflation became very serious with prices for scarce items soaring 
to such an extent that truck tires sold for £450 each and one aspirin 
tablet for $2 50- Before the end of the war the general price level had 
increased looo percent over that of i939i dislocation of the 

Iraikum economy became generaL 

As was so frequently die case, the Albed ousting of Shah Rc2a also 
remo^i'ed the strong hand at the helm of internal govemtnental afairs. 
The various elements in Iranian society that Reaa ruthlessly conttoUed 
immediately reared their heads, weakened the government* and 
played havxic with the centraliaing and nationaltring processes that 
Rexa had engendered. Nomads secured rifles and axmsj Shiite divines 
returned to do battle against a secular state; wealthy landowni^ 
ignored taxation; and Communist agitators w^ere released from jails. 
Dr, Millspaugh was invited again to administer Iran*s finances; Colonel 
Norman Schwarzkopf* another American, reorganized the police; and 
an American military mission advised the army. German undercover 
activities continued for many months after ^e forced reversal of 
Iranian policy. The German penetration of Russia and the British re¬ 
treat to al-Alama^'n encouraged a restlessness among Lraolan leaders. 
Franz Mayr came out of hiding and helped organize a group called 
Nationalists of Iran. General Zahedi joined the movement and aided in 
the revolt of the Kurds and the southern tribes. All these activities 
faded qnickly, however* when the Germans faltered at Stalingrad 
In a tripartite treaty of aBiance was signed by Iran^ Great 
Britain, and the U-S.S.R. Iran recognized the foreign troops as in no 
sense an occupying force* while the other two parties to the treaty 
aclmowLedged the independence of Iran and agre^ to a withdrawal of 
their forces not latex than six months after the end of the w^ar with the 
Axis. The supply route to Russia was the major concern, Russia, 
nevertheless, utilized this golden opportunity to further her imperialis¬ 
tic and Communistic interests in Iran. She aided the Tudeh 
(Masses) Party* protected their rallies with Soviet tanks, published 
Communist newspapers* intrigued with Armenians and Kurds^ and 
finally in 1944 demanded an oil concession. Britain tried to counter such 
moves with hex own propaganda, hut it was only partially successful. 
The United States did Utile at all* although Icnddease was made avail¬ 
able in 194a. Iran declared war on Gemiany in September, 194^^ thus 
qualifying at an early date for rnembership in the United Nations. 
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THE MIDpiLi: EAST SUFPLT CENTER 

World Wiir It brok 4 :^hl! many innov^Ations and OfgauiziitioTial devices 
to the Middle East. Nme w;is more encompassing than ibe Middle 
East Supply Center, As the volume of supplies for Ceneral Wavell 
poured in, tonnage for civilian use did not abate. Forts and docks were 
so choked with goods, many of them lusuiies^ that at times it seemed 
certain the war would be fort for want of anchorage and unloading 
space. Out of this chaos was born in April, i94iip this exeeutiv'e agetic\% 
which grew and spread its effective control erver^Twhere in the Middle 
East except Turkey. It allocated available shipping for the several 
areasj it ascertained the types and quantit)' of goods to be imported 
and passed upon import pennitSi it determined from which country' 
imported goods should eomej it guaranteed the Middle East at least 
minimum requirements ol scarce and rationed articles and commodi¬ 
ties- and it maintained in the Middle East common stocks of wheal 
and (stlier hulk items for emergency use. 

In the beginning the Middle East Supply Center was operated en¬ 
tirely by the British; but in 194^, when lend-^lease goods went to the 
^fiddle East and more and more dupments originated in the United 
States, American officials participated in the direction of policy at the 
Cairo headquarters and an operaUoniLl office was -established in ash- 
in gton, fiowever, representatives of Middle Eastern governments 
did not sit on any of the hoards or have any voice in determining policy^ 
Officers of the Middle Ea^ Supply Center grew to regard their work 
and the functions being performed not only as an indispensable contri¬ 
bution. to the war effort hut also as a bcnfCv-olent tutelage in icohniqu-ts 
of economic planning, area co-ordination, and developmertl of re¬ 
sources, Middle Easterners questioned the advantages and benefits of 
the Middle East Supply Center^ and as the w^ar drew to a close its orig¬ 
inal justlEcatinn disappeared. 

As early as 1944 became manifest that Britain, through control of 
importSp use of the sterhng area pool, and denial of dollar eachauge^ 
Was employing the Center as a restraint of trade and as an instrurrient 
for maintaining the economic colonialism of the British Empire. Since 
such were contrary to American foreign trade policies, the United 
States withdrew from the operatioiis in 1945 and the Center wound up 
its affairs. Undoubtcdjyp many of its regional activities would have 
been advantageous to perpetuate; but nothing Imd been done to 
bring in Middle Eastern govtmmems or train local personnel to 
maintain the work. Thus, w-hen the Center was abandoned. Its possible 
peacetime ^fulness did not materinlize, and the Middle East re¬ 
turned to divisive and national economic policies. For many stales of 
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the Middle East tfie demi^ of the Middle East Supply Center more 
accurately annauaced the terminatiDn of World War 11 than did amd- 
sticesp treaties^ or the birth of the United Nations. 
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Turkey Becomes a Democracy 


THE POWERS ANO THE STRAITS 

I n 193^ when K^mal died, his great prime minisler and the 

negotiator of the Lausanne Treaty, Ismet In^niip was elected presi¬ 
dent by the deputies of the Grand Natiana] Assembly, At the same 
time and in part dwe to this election, he acquired the leadership of the 
Republican party,, the one legal poLitieal party in Turkey^ Almost 
immediately upon Inonii's assumption of office* Turkey w'as caught in 
the maelstrom of World War IL Though he preserved the peutrality of 
his country until 1945, Turkey found the pursuit of a fully independ¬ 
ent pobey eaceedingly dilBcult and at tiincs of somewhat doubtful 
value. 

Turkeys diplomatic relations during the war have been discussed in 
some detail in a previous chapter. Russia tried in vain in the winter 
^ advantage in eastern Anatolia and at the Straits; 

and throu^out the w^ar she repeatedly indicated dissatisfaction with 
Turkey's maclive role. Thus, in Marehp 1945 Russia terminated the 
Turkish-Soviet treaty of neutrality and nonaggressjon^ stating that it 
WHS obsolete. Then in June^ when war ended in Europe and the United 
States and the United Kingdom still faced Japan^ with the especled 
pnMpect of bitter and large-scale engagements for another eighteen 
months, Russia demanded the cession of Kars and Ardahan and the 
granting of Soviet bases on the Straits. Courageously the Turks re¬ 
plied with a eategoncal ’'No*** 

At the Potsdam Conference the three powers ag^reed that the Mon- 
treux CkuiventioD of governing the Stmits should be revised and 
that each of the three powers should discuss the question directly with 
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Turkey. On this basis, the United States presented a note to Turkey in 
Novemberp 1^5^ stadng that the United States would participate in 
a eofiference to revise the Montreux Canvention- Four principles were 
decLired worthy of consideratioii; that the Straits be open to merchant 
ships of aJl nations at all times; that the Straits be open to transit of 
warships of Black Sea powers at all times; that the Straits be closed to 
the passage of w^arships of noii-Bluok Sea powers at all times, ejecept for 
an agreed limited tonnage, except for the consent of the Black Sea 
powders, and except when acting for the United Nations;, and that 
certain change be made to bring the Nfontreux Conventioii up to date. 

Great Britain supported tine American view, and Foreign Minister 
Bcvin and President Truman publicly announced theLr adherence to 
such a course. Not until August^ 1946, did Russia reveal her views in 
a note to Turkey. Of the five points declared, the first three were es¬ 
sentially identiciil to the first three of the American note. Point lour^ 
bovvever, called lor a regime for the Straits controlled only by Turkey 
and other Black Sea powers; and point five invited Turkey to organize 
with Hiissia a joint defense of the Straits to prevent their use by other 
countries having aims hostile to Black Sea powers. 

Within two weeks Britain and America reacted strongly against 
the last two points and repeated their w^illingness to consider a re¬ 
vision at an international gathering. Turkey replied in bke vein, stating 
that the Russian points four and five were “not compatible with the 
inalienable rights of sovereignty of Turkey" and eould not be consid¬ 
ered. The Soviets presented another note in September; ai>d England, 
the United Statesp and Turkey replied in October, this second round 
of notes showing no fundamental change in any governments policy. 
Following these exchanges of views the subject was dropped, and no 
revision or alteration of Uie Straits regime or control w^as ejected. 

THE THVMAN DOCTRINE 

The Soviets maintained strong pressure upon Turkey by deploying 
sizable army groups in areas from which attacks upon Turkey could be 
launched. In the face of any possible development Turkey considered 
it expedient to keep under arms nearly 1,000,000 men, even though 
recognizing that such a force could only delay by a few weeks a 
Russian conquest The United States showed interest by sending the 
SJSr Missouri to Istanbul in March, 1946 on the pretest of carrying the 
body of the Turkish ambossadar,^ who had died in Washington in 1944, 

The continued Soviet pressure upon Turkey in the immediate post¬ 
war period had an adverse effect upon Turkish economy. Government 
leaders understood Russia could maintain the pressure almost Ln- 
dcfinitely and sought a way out of their dilenama. The solutioii was 
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found in tho Tiuinan Doctrine, prodainied to the American Congress 
on March 12^ ^947^ f loo.ocxj.ooa was requested^ along with $300,000^- 
000 for neighboring Greece, lo boLstcx Turkey lo become more selh 
sustaining in her long-range resistance to Russia, 

The plan was conceived and worked out by Turkish and American 
miUtary, economic; and political Leaders. It entailed two priniaiy ob¬ 
jectives. The first w’as to mecbaiiize and modernize the Turkish army, 
so that the effectiveness and firepower potential of each unit would 
be doubled; this wmld allow a proportionate cut in the size of the 
army without reduction in strength. The other objective called for an 
improvement in the systems of tommudication and transportation In 
Turkey to give the army greater maneuverability, A Large portion of 
the first grant to Turkey appeared in the form of mUitaiy equipment^ 
but a most significant five mdlion was set aside for a public road-build- 
ing program. 

B^^twecn 1947 and 195& approximately two and one-half bilLiou 
dollars was expended by the United States on the program for Turkey. 
The army w^as reorgancEed from top to bottom; and tanks, trucks, new 
artillery^ and equipment of every description were brought into Turkey 
accompanied by teacher-technicians. Ports were enlarged, and hard- 
surface all-weather roads connecting the major cities were built. Isken- 
derum (Alexandretta) became a major terminus in the south, from 
which new roads extending northward and eastward toward the Rus¬ 
sian frontier were constructed. Airfields in eastern Anatolia were laid, 
and American military missions were everywhere. Hydroelectric pro]- 
efzts were undertaken- railroads became more efficient; irrigation was 
advanced; and internal national strength grew by leaps and bounds. 
When war broke out in Korea in June, 1950, Turkey declared her 
position almost immediately and sent a brigade of 5.000 men to sup¬ 
port the United Nations porition. In the ensuing battles ihc Turkish 
forces distinguished themselves with great honor and reccivt'd world 
acclaim. Simultaneously, Turkey applied for membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Oiganizatjon and in September^ ^ 95 ^ 1 along with 
Greece, was admitted, Izmir became NATO headquarters for the east¬ 
ern hteditertnnean and developed into an important navul base for 
the NATO powers. 

C REECE ANI^ THE MIDDLE EAST 

Turkey sought to be not only a land bridge hut a military, politicalT 
and friendly link between Europe and the Middle East. In Febmarv, 
*953» therefore, the treaty of Ankara was signed by Turkev^ Greece, 
and Yiigoslariu, drawing those three into a co-opi^rative nlliance. In 
^954 tluec agreed tipon a twenty-year military' pact; and in 
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Marcli, igSS thcv fomied a Balkan ccmsultaHve assembly in which 
representatives of the thrtsc w'ouJd discuss all common problems. 

The value of these pacts was sorely tried in 1955 and 1956 by 
violent emotions roused between Turkey and Greece. A bomb ex¬ 
ploded in Salonika near Atatyrk's birthplace and slight (images re- 
shIicaI to that shrine, so important to all Turks. Shortly thereafter, a 
demonstration against Creeks staged in Istanbul and Izmir got out of 
hand. Before authorities could restore order, several hundred mil¬ 
lions of dollars in damages were committed on Creek shops and 
churches, and faint sign-s o( xenophobia and even of a social and ccr^ 
nomio upheaval were displayed. The gjovemment took steps to repair 
the damages, but the Greek government charged severe lasity. Troubles 
also developed on the Island of Cyprus between Britain and Greece, 
the latter working in conjunction with the Greek Cypriots to effect 
union of Cyprus and Greece, Since twenty percent of the population 
was Turkish and since C)^™* was close to the southeni Tsirkish shore, 
the Turkish government took a firm stand in opposition to the proposed 
union. Turkey argued that the island had been given to England to 
administer in 187S by the Turks and that if England relinquished con¬ 
trol the island should he returned to Turkey, Believing that Cyprus 
held a strong strategic importance for the Turkish ports of .Antalya. 
Mersln, and Iskendcfutn, Turkish spokesmen threatened that Turks 
ivoiild fight to prevent Cyprus from joining Greece. As civil strife be¬ 
tween Turkish and Creek Cypriots on tlic island continued, the British 
in 1957 broached partitioning as the only possible peaceful solution. 
Ankara accepted this course reluctantly, but Athens rejected the pro¬ 
posal, thus burying the Balkan alliance. Greece also weakened the east¬ 
ern Ijaslion of NATO by recalling Creek officers from Izmir and de¬ 
clining to discuss N.^TO affairs with the Turlcs. 

!n April, 1954 Turkey signed a pact of mutual co-operation with 

P;t|iistan_a pact which was hailed as the nucleus for the building of a 

defense line against the Soviet bloc. And on February ay, 1955 Turkey 
and Iraq joined in a five-year pact in Baghdad to co-opetate and con¬ 
sult each other in all matleis of defense, in an exchange of letters on 
the same day between the two prime ministers the coimtries agreed to 
co-operate "in resisting any aggression directed against either of them." 
The Baghdad pact provided that other nations of the Arab Lrague 
and any other nation concerned with the Middle East might join. In 
April the United Kingdom signed; and in September and October 
Pakistan and Iran became the fourth and fifth members. The Turks 
believed that these treaties bolstered her Banks and enabled her to 
play an important role in the Middle East as a link to N.ATO and the 
W«t. 
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The Turkish commitmenits drew the concentrated wrath of the 
Russians and the Arabs. The Turks avowed that they as allies of the 
British and French would never engage in war agaimt Arabs; but 
tension mounted along the SjTian border in the autumn of 1957. Syria 
complained bitterly of Turkish aggressive pressures^ and Khrushchev in 
support of the Arabs warned that the Turks would net last even one 
day in battle with the HusrianSr \Vhen the United States announced 
stoutly that her NATO ohUgations to Turkeys would be honored and 
King Saud ojffered to mediate the dliputCp Russim) cortcem evaporated 
and SjTia dropped her charges (which were never substantiated}. 

The revolution in Iraq in July, 1958 at the veiy moment of a meeting 
of the Baghdad pact partners in Istanbul sappe<l the elE(^ey of the 
alliance and left Turkey in a more exposed position in the face of the 
Soviets. Airfields at Adana facilitated the airlift of Amcfican troops 
and supplies in their occupation of Lebanon, thereby committirig 
Turkey more overtly to powder struggles in the Middle Eak. The Turks, 
however, garnered no small Satisfaction in witnessing the speed, mighL 
and decisiveness of their, pgw'erful ally. Warnings from Russia that 
Turkey must not permit bases to be built or used for American nucleiir 
and missile warfare were not nearly so frightening after the American 
demonstration in Lebanon in 1958. 

POLITICS ANU ELECTIONS 

The Turkish ConstitutiDn always contained statements that Turkey 
was a democracy, and references to this were made frequently in 
speeches and in schoolbooks. Hem^ever^ only one political party cxistedj 
and various electoral and prss laws were adopted which could hardly 
be classed as democratic in principle or in practice. In 1945. in 
discussing the charter of the United Nations, a number of deputies in 
the Grand National Assembly pointed out that by subscribing Jto the 
charter and joining the Unit^ Nations Turkey would be obligated to 
practice "genuine democraey." Although a motion to moili^ all lawis 
of a dictatorial and unconstitutional nature failed to pass, violent dis* 
cussion ensued. 

President Inonii in opening the Grand National Assembly in Novem¬ 
ber, 1945 Suggested the repeal of ail repressive bws and recom- 
mended a change in the electoral kw (in effect since 1876) to provide 
for direct election of deputies. Although the laws were not changed 
until the following spring, Indnu’s speech indicated the way+ Articles 
in the press appeared immediately criticizing the government on many 
issues; and leaders of a new group, the Democratic party, began to 
formulate a program and organize. four principal advocates wcrci: 
Cekl Bayar, the last prime minister under Atatiirk; Adnan Menderes, 
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Rtrpiiblican dqjul^ for Ay din ^ Rcfik Koi^kan. deputy and csne-Hmft 
govcitidr of ArtviJi^ und Fuad Kopriiliip scion of llie famous family of 
sevcnleenlh-century Ottoman grand vizirs, depot)', interoationally 
known historian, and professor at the University of Istanbul 

The IDemocratie party subscribed to the sbe points of the Republican 
part)^—after all they were incorporated into the Constitution. But em¬ 
phasis was placed upon practice rather than upon policy. The war 
years had brought many economic dislocations producing mflatlon, 
shortages, wealth, hardship, and corruption. The Democrats capital¬ 
ized oo these and attracted to their banner aU who had any grievance 
voth the government. In parbenJar they attacked the economic situa¬ 
tion, Thev asserted that the government under the Republicans sacri¬ 
ficed private enterprise in the interest of government ownership and 
promised that they, iE elected, would undertake to turn state jndustries 
ov-er to private ownership and operate the government more efficiently 
on all Lines. 

The election for membership of the Grand National Assembly was 
scheduled for the spring of 1947. ^d the DemDcmlic patty favored 
that date. The Republican leaders, however, became worried over the 
obvious successes of the opposition and called the election for July, 
1946, \Vhen the results were announced the Republicans held 
seats, Democrats 65, and Independents 5. The Democrats qui^ioned 
the election of 300 Republicans, claiming stuffing of ballot boxes, faulty 
counting of ballofe or no counting at all, and ah manner of irregularities. 
Nevertheless, the election stood as announced and the Democrats be¬ 
gan to pbn for iggo- 

Afler 1946 se\'er5d other parties were formed by disgruntled dep¬ 
uties, and the Democrats prochumed they would not participate in 
another election until concrete election reforms were introduced. Sev¬ 
eral limes they w'alked out of the Grand National Assembly but each 
time President Inpnu induced them to return, presumably with prom¬ 
ises of new practices. Election booths were adopted, and regulations for 
nonpartisan election boards were passed. The Democratic leaders 
toured the countr)' many times and gathered into their party young, 
energetic men and women from the provincial towns and cities. In the 
elections In May* 1950 the Democratic party presented in each district 
local candidates w^ho had prestige and a local following and woo a 
resounding victory. Totals in the new Grand National Assembly were; 
Democrats Republicans % Nationalists i; and Independent 9. 
Almost nmety percent of the electorate went to the poUs; and in 
popular balloting Democrats obtained fifty-three percent agamst forty 
percent for the RepubUcons. On May 22, iggo Celal Bayar was elected 
president of the Republic to succeed ismet Inonii, who gracefully relin- 
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qiiishcd tin? office ;uid pow^r which he hfld held for nearly twelw 
Refik KoniltJ^io became president of the Cmnd National As¬ 
sembly. Adnan Menderes assumed the office of prime minister and 
formed a ficw^ cabinet of fourteen ministers, including Fuad Kopriilu 
as foreign iniiiister. The triumph was complete. Of tbe former leading 
Republicans, only Inonii and Cunaltay^ the last prime ministi^r^ won 
election to the new' Cmnd National Assembly. 

During the following four yeats the first effects of the American aid 
programs were felt in Turkey* and Turkish economy surged forward 
in every direetjau. Tbe Democratic party reaped the benefits of that 
prosperity period; and although there were numerous cabinert shifts 
and two new cabinets, Adnan Menderes retained his position of prime 
minister under BayarT presidency^ In the elections of May, 1954 
more than eighty percent of the registered electorate returned 503 
Democrats, 51 RepublicanSn 5 NatLonalists, and 1 Indeptmdents with 
fifty-eight percent of the popular ^^te going to the Democrats ntid 
thirty-five percent to the Republicans. The four principal founders of 
the Democratic party retain^ their respective positions in the govern^ 
ment and looked foi^vard to another four years of leadership. 

Almost immediately, however, cracks in Turkish economic condi¬ 
tions appeared wuth severe reflections upon the political sccncr The 
Democratic leadership reacted vigorously. Radio stations were not al¬ 
lowed to broadcast criticisms of government policies, and newspaper 
editors were imprisoned for ‘"incitiDg'* pubLie opiniDn or for “insulting” 
the prime miinstcr. In 1955 the Republican party refused to take part m 
local elections^ charging that the Democrats would not allow free elec¬ 
tions. Kasim Guick, the secretary general of the Rcpiibhcaii party', was 
arrested when he claimed that the Democrats had stolen the clccticrti 
in 1954, 

Restrictive press laws were passied; and at one time in September, 
195^ five of the leading new-spapers of Istanbul were suspended by 
government order. Also, a numb^ of the Democratic deputies of the 
Grand National .Assembly were expelled from the party for criticiiuig 
the new^ press taws, .At this juncture a further munber of deputies re¬ 
signed from the party to form a new^ Freedom party which in 1956 
gathered greater strength and more illicstrious names such as that of 
the son of Fuad Koprulii^ the Democratic foreign minister. Worsening 
economic conditions brought the dowTifalJ of the cabinet in Novemljcr, 
^95St ^^^d .Adnan Menderes in his new cabinet omitted many old mem¬ 
bers of his party and included ten new faces Fopuhuily of the 
Democratic party in Turkish cities sank in 1956 to a low ptjint; and 
Republican leaders begnn to take heart that a victory might be won in 
1958, if greater support could be gained in the rural areas. To this end 
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Kasim Cnkk visilc?d the Black Sea coastal region in the siimmcr of 
1956. Howevern he found his activities curtailct.! at ever>^ turn by 
gm cmmcml actiOii: and many began to fear that the “piteed"* democ¬ 
racy of the Turkish Kepublic was witbcrinig on the vine, 

in the winter Kasim Gulek was taken into custody and fined hr 
publishing a speech critical of Ntenderes, and Ismet Intinii a<^sed 
the govemn>ent of political totalitariaTiism. In 1957 ^he Peoples Bc- 
publican partv^ the Freedom party', and the Republican Nationals 
discussed the fcasibilit)' of piesenling a united-front oppOHition at the 
national election, Howe%^er, in September Menderes disallowed 
such an CKigcncy and moved up the elections seven months to October. 
Campaigning was vigorous; but the Democrats won 424 seats in the 
Grand National .Msembly to 17S for the People's Bepubheuns and four 
each for the other two parties. Kfenderes inaugurated a new' cabinet in 
Novemberi and in January* 1958 twenty members of the Freedom 
party were jailed for holding an illegal meeting, an indication of the 
confidence and strength of the Democratic administration. Victory 
gave Menderes a new lease on the prime ministership. He hoped 
that his dreams for a balanced economy through indiutfrialization and 
agriciiltural resurgence wotild have be^ achieved sufficiently to safe¬ 
guard his party from deleat in 1961, 

ECONOMIC FROCRESS 

In 19.44 Turkey severed economic relations with Germany on the 
understanding that the Western Allies would not permit her economy 
to founder. She based her fears of economic collapse on the knowledge 
that she would no longer sell quantities of goods to Germany and that 
the Allies would cease their preclusive buying programs. Howeverp no 
decline was apparent; and inflation forced prices upward. The con¬ 
tinued unbalanced budget over the next years maintained economic 
activity at a high level With the vast .American aid that began to flow' 
in 1947 the economic development of Turkey progressed rapidly. 

As soon as the curbs on the press w'ere related in 1945 discussion of 
private enterprise and criticism of the stale monopolies and business 
appeared. The new Democratic party' seized upon this disconlenl, and 
the Republican administration took steps to further private enterprise 
in many wavs. One of the most important of these steps was support 
for the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey, This private hi\nk, ap¬ 
proved and aided bv the government, set Out to make funds available 
for private business and serve ^ a bridge between the needs of busi¬ 
nessmen and the conservatively held sayings of the ordinary Turk. 

In the years after 1946 Turkish industry grew by leaps and bounds. 
The purchasing pow'er of the peasants, who constituted the great ma- 
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jority of Turks, was sustaiiired by Khc govertiment at a high level, a^d 
suddeoly the wants of the peasant burgeoned to an unprei^edented 
degree. The total population of Turkey climbed to over £4 million by 
^955» increase o£ over 3 ixiillion ^om the 1950 census. New in- 
dustricsH in part Founded by foreign capital in partnership with Turk¬ 
ish capital, were sprouting in ail regions of the cotmtnv Yet, the expan¬ 
sion Avas not entirely he-allhy, hfany accused Menderes of wastefkil 
activities and found fault with his rapid rebuilding of parts of Istanbul; 
in fact when a buflduig or house was summarily tom down, it was said 
to have been "Menderized.'^ Still he forged ^ead, planning a w^on- 
drous high-level bridge across the Bosphorus to link the highways of 
European and Asiatic Turkey^ New dams were designed and opened; 
a plant to manufacture soda wus accepted from the Soviet bloCi and a 
looo-mile oil pipeline from Iran to Iskenderum was projected. His 
energiK and ambitiori were indefatigableH 
On the other hand^ the Democratic party^ did not find it easy to dis¬ 
pose of state^wned enterprisesj, and long-range planning did not take 
into account many short-range problems. By the beginning of the 
Second term of President Bayar in 1954 Turkish economy was in senenis 
jeopardy. Foreign exchange was scarce; commerdal payments abroad 
w'ere months in arrears; and business obligations were mounting. The 
.American government refused to grant a sizable loan on the basis that 
the Menderes cabinet ignored economic priridples of sensible growth. 
Imports of nvany commodities such as coffee were strictly limited, and 
their scarcity created unfriendly attitudes toward the gov'emment 
The Turkish pounds whoso official rale was eighteen cents, fell to 
seven cents on the black market AVith repealed rtLitiois of devaluation 
and repeated ofEciaJ denials. World oil companies threateiicd to dis¬ 
continue petroleum shipments^ unless past due bdls were paid more 
promptly. Menderes appeared oblivious to difficulties and faced 
mounting inflatioo with Increased activities. The national budgie in 
1957 reached 400,000.000 and passed $1,650,000,000 in 1958. A 
forty percent dut>^ was Icricd on most importSi and thirty percent of 
the budget went for capital development twenty-Eve percent for de¬ 
fense- Sizable trade agreements were negotiated with Yugoslavia. 
Chechoslovakia, and other Soviet bloc states which were particularly 
interested in Turkish tobacco. New sugar factories were built, and in 
1^7 the Krupp interests of West Germany agreed to invest over a bih 
lion marks in a new blast furnace which would add ftoo,opo tons of steel 
to Turkish production. Menderes" conEdence in Turkey s future was 
^Kindless, even though the economy was passing through the kind of 
growing pai^ that Western economies experienced repeatedly in 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps his audacity sprang from the assurance 
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that the United States would bail him out if conditions became serious. 
Tn August, 195S grants and loans totaHog over $350 ,dcpo,ckhj were ob¬ 
tained from the United SUles and Western Europe to prevetit a col¬ 
lapse which would have injured NATO imtineasurably and daiiiaged 
Anierican interests. The Turlcish contrihution to recover)' was limited 
to a decree dropping the value of the pound to eleven cents. These 
measures were only temporary palliatives- The basic question wirs 
whether Turkish democracy was sufficiently established to withstand 
the business failures that surely would follow, 

AGRICULttFRE 

The answer rested upon the attitude of the Turkish farmers. In the 
days of Ataturk the government patronized the peasants and never 
imposed lares on farm income. The fact that no change was made w'as 
largely responsible for the unbalanced budget and to some degree for 
the ills of the economy. The government ^tablished a soil office, 
which bought grain, tobacco, and other farm produce at established 
prices, frequently above world prices. Productioid was stimulated; and 
after the toad-budding program opened up many new areas in Anatolia 
and greatly reduced the costs of transportation, the quantities of 
wheat delivered to the soil office soared. This program, coupled with 
bountiful rains and the importation of tractors, plows, and barvesters, 
led in 195a to an exportable surplus of one and one half million tons of 
wheat Cotton culture advanced in the Adana plain; markets w^ere 
excellent for tobacco; and new areas were opened for the growing of 
sugar beets to supply Turkey's fifteen sugar refineries. In the six years 
from 1951 to igsfi Turkey exported over sixteen million tons of grain 
for an income of $550,000,000, whereas thirty years earlier with a con¬ 
siderably smaller population Turkey was forced to import grain and 
flour. Part of this surge in agricultural produotioti may have resulted 
from the land-distribution programs which, though approved earlier, 
were first implemented in 1945 and pushed only after 1950. Almost 
five million acres of land ivere distribuled among £00,000 peasant 
families. Unfortunately, droughts in 1956 and 1957 were inshximental 
in changing the wheat surpluses to deficits, and in each of these years 
over 6oo,ooq tons of wheat were obtained through American aid grants. 
To stimulate greater production higher prices were set for wheat in 
1957, although a scarcity of ctunsomer goods and other price controls 
deterred the farmer from bringing his crops to maiket. However, as 
long as rates of exchange between Turkish pounds and hard cuirendes 
of the world remained unrealistic in regard to purchasing power, the 
extent of exportable farm surpluses in Turkey depend^ upon the 
amount of govemmeiital price supports. The devaluatiofi in 1958 
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nought to aSspt the effect of Turfciih iTiHation which had f-orced the 
Amciican tobacco campanil^ to curtaili their purchases in Tuf kish mar¬ 
kets. 

The well-bemg of the agrit^l'tujaL society in Anatolia and its staunch 
support of the Dernocratic party were signiBcnnt factors in the strtMi];jti 
of Adnan Menderes after 1954. Although crises in foreign trade and hi 
finance shook the faith of the larger cities in his leadership, his folioW' 
ing fn the mral provinces enabled him to enact restrictis^e press laws 
silencing his urban critics without offending his peasant friends, who 
re-elected him in 1954 and again in 1957. 

RELICIOK AND EDUCATION 

One of the greatest changes in Turkey related to the advance of 
democracy could be seoii in fields of religion and education. The rural 
population never really subscribed to i\tatiirks program on the de¬ 
emphasis of Islam. As soon as the peasant had a voice in a^airs, he 
sisted that religion be restored to some semblance of its former position 
in society, although he did not insist that the separation of state and 
religion be undone. Many serious-miuded leaders regarded that much 
of value would be gained by reinstating the ^ilitual and ethical values 
of Islam, and religious instmctiun in schools w^as pertnitted by lay 
teacherSr In 1949 the College of Tbeologj% which had been closed at 
the Univoisity of Istanbul by Ataturk, was reopened as a part of An¬ 
kara University and a new Institute of Islamic Studies was founded at 
the University of IstanbuL The study of the old script became possible^ 
mausoleums of holy men and the caliphs were once again open to the 
public; a few nc-w mosques were built- religious days of fasting and 
feasting wt^e more widely ohserv-cd; and the muezzin s call to prayer 
w'as again sounded in the traditional Arabic. Radio Ankara pro¬ 
gramed rising from the Koran, and attendance at the mosques in- 
crcaised noticeably. Likewise, in the schools a real awakening in the 
study of Ottoman history tx-’CniTcd. Atatiirk, in order to Kcape the 
unhappy seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Ottoman history and 
strengthen Turkish natioualism, had hurdled all of Ottoman history 
and fou[]d glory for the Turks in earlier epochs. In Turkey after Work! 
War It the writings on early Ottoman history by Fuad kdphilii were 
rediscovered, and a more Systematic and scholarly investigation into 
the origins of Ottoman institutions and the foundations of Turkish life 
in Asia Minor began. Higher education was advanced by the open¬ 
ing of Ataturk University in 1958 at Erzerum in the eastern section of 
Asia Minor and by the founding of the Technical University in Ankara. 
The flood of articles and tnunographs from the pens of Turkish students 
of science, social subjects, and the humanities presaged a Botirishlng 
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intellectual development and the attainment of a more stable and 
balanced society. 

Turks of the 1950S looked upon Turkey as the bridge between the 
West and tbe Middle East and frequently objected to the inclusion of 
Turke)' in the concept of the term “Middle EastTurkish leaders in 
1953. at the time of the celebrations of the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the Turkish captuie of Constantinople, presented the thesis that tbe 
Ottoman occupation of the Balkans and die Iwlding of the Straits, at a 
time when the peoples of Western Europe were disorganbsed and weak, 
bad preserved western Europe, the entire Mediterranean area, and 
Western civiliradon from the inroads and destruction from the bar¬ 
barians of the East In the minds of Turkish leaders NATO and the 
Baghdad pact were the logical continuations of this age-old role of 
Western Turks. 
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Iran—^NatTonalism Versus 
Imperialism 


V.S.S.R. AND AZIgRBAYJAN 

T ht* treaty of aJliance signed on Jafiiiary 19, 1942 by Great Britain. 

the and Inm provided that AJlied forces would be 

withcliawTi frcM linn within six months after an armistice with Ger¬ 
many and her assodat^. Again in 1943 the Tehran Conference, 
Roosevelt, Stahn^ and Churchill signed on behalf oF their governments 
a statement^ suggested by Loy Hender^n, United States ambassador 
to Iran, that they desired to maintain *'the independence, sovereigntv^ 
and territorial integrity of Iran" and that Iran's economic problems 
would receive their full consideration^ 

Signature of the armistice with Japan on September 2^ 1945 inaugu¬ 
rated the six-month penod and encouraged Iranian nationalists to look 
forward to March, 1946 as a month when all foreign troops would be 
evacuated. Their high hopes were soon dashed; for In December the 
Soviets engineered and supported a Communist revolution in Tabriz. 
Although die Communist Tudeh party had been dissolved in Azerbay- 
jan, a new Azerbayjan Democrat party under the leadership of Com¬ 
intern agent JaFar Rishavari established the autonomous Republic of 
Azerhayjan. Ehmng the w'ar this province was under complete Russian 
Control, and Tehran cMciaU of the Iranian goviemmenl were even 
denied entry there. Taxes could not be collected, and local officials 
usually discovered that orders from Tudeh party leaders carried more 
authority than their own. 
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Almffit unmcdiatdy govemment troops were sent from Tehran to 
quell the rebelliDn. but Soviet troops blocked the roads with Shennaa 
tanks. Open interference by the U,S,S.R. was charged by Iran* and id 
January + 1946 ^ appeal was made to the United Nations. Russia 
pursued delaying tactics there, evidently hoping to bring additional 
troops into Iran and in the end present the West with an adconuplished 
deed. A week latex the Iranian parliament by a margin of only one 
vote chose Ahmad Qavam as the new prime minister; and the Western 
press assumed that Iran was on her way behind the Iron Curtaiup since 
Qavam had befriended the Tudeh party in 1943. In February^ how¬ 
ever* Qavam visited Moscow and relumed with the announcement 
that his mission had been fruitless. 

March 4, 1946 passed without any sign of the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. The American troops had gone before January 1 and the British 
left in February. But additional strength for the Bmsians entered Iraq 
in March, ^nd the cold war began. 

The shrewd and patriotic Qavam pimped too skillful for the Soviets 
to manage. He simulated Communist sj'mpathies and held out great 
hopes for steeling Iran into the Soviet bloc, but always escaped at the 
1 a^ minute from the Russian embrace. 

Qavam s Brst task was to cajole the Russians into removing their 
troops. He played into the hands of Tudeh party leaders In Tehran, 
giving their neivspa^wrs free rein and encouraging them to hold mass 
demonstrations in front of the parliament building to prevent psulia- 
ment from meeting and thus ensure Its auloitiatic and Ic^ termination. 
This allowed Qav'am to rule by decree until a new parliament would 
be elected. Qav'am closed down anti-Soviet newspapers and arrested 
ri^tist political and army leaders. Meanwhile the Iranian ambassador 
to the United States, Hnsayn Ala, laid a complaint before the Secu¬ 
rity Council of the United Nations and pursued a vigorous policy to 
secure Soviet withdrawal. 

At the Security Council Gromyko walked out as a staRing device 
Id gain time for a bilateral settlement in Tehran. Stalin evidently de¬ 
cided, in the face of strong British and American statements in support 
of Iran's case and the new world publicity flowing from the United 
Nations' first Large problem, not to use force in Iran. On March 24 
Russia announc^ that evacuation would begin immc^diately and be 
completed in Bve or six weeks. As a part of the bargain Qavain agreed 
to allow an autonomous regime in Azerbayjaii and to form a Soviet- 
Iranian Oil Company^ fift)^-one percent Soviet-owned, to exploit oil in 
northern Iran, Sincfe Stalin did not fa^-or public discussion of his bar¬ 
gain, Qavain pressed for Security Council consideration and thereby 
obtained an admission from Russia that .\zerbay]an was an internal 
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ImniAn problem i^ith which ihe Tehran government would deal 
“benevolent ly," ■Qav^am received Asferbayjani Cotnmunist leaders in 
Tehran and appointed one who had been educated in Russia a$ 
Iranian govenior-general in Tabriz. 

Feeling tliat Iran was in the bag> Russian troops departed on May 
6p 1946. Qavam played bis cards well. The Tudeh party and Azorb^iy-^ 
fan Democnits held monstrous demonstrations in Tehran, and a vocif¬ 
erous attack was launched against the AnglcMlranjan OO Company, 
Three Tudeh members and a notorious fellow'-traveler w'Crc included 
in August Ln a new Qavam coalition cabinet, oomposed of Qavam s new 
Iran Democrats^ the Tudeh part>% Azerbayjan Democrats, the Socialist 
part\\ and tw^o olber left-wing groups. Tlie Soviet position reached its 
high point; and to the world at large it appeared that Iran had been 
won by Russin, since the process that prov^ so successful in eastern 
Europe and the Balkans seemed well advanced in Iran. 

Eltnvevcr, Qavam may have been cautiously leading the Russians 
into a trap. 1-le talked of reform, undoubtedly quite sincerely. Vet 
Russians and the Tudeh party could hardly work against the rapid 
growth and popularity of a reforming Iran Democrat party, which by 
the end of die summer bad political control and could dominate any 
forthcoming electioD for parliament. 

At this point Qavam may have o%'erplayed his hand; for the ymmg 
shah called him in and demanded his resignation, informing him that 
the army agreed to support the shah if trouble oceurteti- Qavam 
pledged his loyalty to the shah and was reinstated on promises to 
Ere the three Tudeh members of the cabinet (commercCp educatiopp 
and health), liquidate the autonomous Azerbayjan proviiicOp and or¬ 
ganize a real party' to face Tudeh. Parades and demonstratjons of 
Qavam's Iran DemocTPts suddenly outshone dwsc of the Tudeh party', 
and Qavam won the shahs support. He also won a majority^ lor his 
party^ in the parliamentary elections which liegan in Oecembefr 

Since he declared that elections in all provinces, including Fars 
and Azerbayjaiu would lie held under the supersusion of government 
forces, the So%'iets were presented ^vith a diSicult choice. Only if 
Qavam^s Iran Democrats won the election ooiild the new parliament Ijc 
expected to vtite ati oil concession to the Soviet-controlled company. 
Only if an election w^ere held could an oil concession be submitted to 
an Iranian parliament. But no national elections could be held so long 
as tlie Soviet-supported autonomous province of .Azerliayjan existed. 
Tehran troops entered .Azcfbayjan in November, and fighting devel¬ 
oped. United States Ambassador George \\ Allen quickly declared 
that his government favored Iranian sovereignly and territorial Integ¬ 
rity as provided for in the United Nations Charter and adhered to 
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the principle thnt it was entirely iMjrmal and proper for the Iranian 
government to send its security forces into the provinces to presm'O 
Older during elections. Since Bussia did not wish to send in troops, she 
sIckkI by and witnessed the collapse of the Communist regime in 
Azerba)’jnn, the leaders of w'hich fled to the U-S-S.R. The Tudeh party 
in Tehran disintegrated and refused to participate to parliamentary 
elections. 

Elections were held in a leisurely fashion throughout the coucitr)' 
during the winter months. Qavani*s coalition, without the Tudeh or 
the Azerbaijan Democrat party^ w on handily, although another coali¬ 
tion of opposing parties and 36 independent candidates led by Mo¬ 
hammad Mosaddeq protested Qavam'^s method of conducting the elec¬ 
tion. The shah opened the nw parliament in July, 1947^ ^ 

weeks later it gave to Qavam a ^-ote of confidence [7S to 38). Almost 
immediately upon the convening of parliament the Soviets pressed 
for ratification of the oil concession to the Soviel-Iranian Oil Company 
w'hich Qavam had Initialed in the spring of 1946. Qavam, at this junc¬ 
ture, inlormed the Soviet ambassador that the oil agreement was un- 
satisfactor)' and that parliament could not be forced to adopt it in its 
present form. Russian neaction was sharp^ and Qavam was accused of 
treacherously violating his agreement and returning to the policy of 
hostility and discriTnination practiced by Shah Reza and previous 
reactionary gcrv'CminCu tS- 

The Iranian govemmenl took heart from the decisive stand and sup¬ 
port of the United States. The Truman Doctriuc with respect to Greece 
and Turkey Avas announced in March, 1947^ and in the reorganization 
of the l>epartment of State it was noted that a new division linked Iran 
with Greece end Turkey. Qavam’s new' cabinet included throe gradu¬ 
ates of the American Allege of Tehraiii, and the United States ejt- 
tended a militar)' credit of Sz5.ood, 000. Princess Ashraf, the shah's twin 
sister, visited the United States^ and General Norman Schw^arzkopf, 
American adviser to the Iranian gendarmery, assisted in the establwh- 
ment of Order and governmental control in Azerbayjan. 

As it became more apparent that parliament w'ould rebuff the So¬ 
viets, the British became fearful that a categorical refusal would lead 
verv^ naturalty to difficulties ov^er the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company con¬ 
cessions and possible nationalization. The English ambassador advisee! 
Qavam not to slam the door in the face of the Russians but to leave it 
somewhat ajar. However, Qavam had no real choice. Sentiment in 
parliament was inflamed^ and Mosaddeq reminded Qavam of the law 
of If) 11 . sponsored by that fiery nationalistp forbidding an Iranian 
government from granting or ev^en negotiating an oil concession with 
a foreign state without parliament's consent. In September, Ambas- 
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sador Allenp speaking before the [raniark'American Cidtiiral Relations 
Society^ reiterated American respect for Iranian sovereignty and sflids 
"Irans r^urces belong to Iran, Iran can give them away free of 
charge, or refuse to dispose of them at any price, if it so desires , . + 
The American people will support fully their [Iranians] freedoiTii to 
make their own choice." With this public support and an agreement of 
the United States to send a military mission to raise the efficiency of 
the Iranian army, parliament on October ai, 1947 voted io» to % to 
void Qavam's agreement with the US.S.R-, exempt him from penalties 
of the 1944 bw^ and authorize the government to enter into negotia¬ 
tions to regain the national rights wftii r^pect to oil in areas where the 
British held concessions. 

The U^S^S^R- fumed, hurled charges at Qavam, and stated that Rus¬ 
sia would consider Iran a hitter blocsd enemy. But the crisis passed. 
Iranian leaders breathed easier; and Iranian politics returned to nor¬ 
ma]. At the same time Qavam's coalition evaporated. In Etecember he 
failed on a vote of confidence; and within two weeks his parliamentary 
opponents accused him of embezzlement, ordering improper arrests^ 
suppressing opposition newspapers, and governing by decree without 
parliamentary approval. He was arrested and allow^ to go bo Palis 
for Tkis health.” 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Qavam s successor w'as his immediate piedecessor, Ibrahim Ha- 
kimi. The new period was one of countless problems uf reform and 
national organization. 

Extreme nationalism aroused by the Soviet conflict stirred the urban 
populace of Iran, especially in Tehran* And the enthusiasm generated 
by discussion of oil eonccssions to the U.S.S.B, and the tinging Iranian 
patriotism expressed by the American ambassador boded U 1 for the 
Anglo-Iranian OU Company, 

Shortly after returning from the Tehran Conference^ Roosevelt ar- 
g4ed that Iran would be the ideal place to show the world what an 
unselfish American policy in the way of economic and technical assist¬ 
ance could do for a less favored friendly nation. When America sup¬ 
ported [ran so staunchly in her stand against the Soviets, American 
prestige soared and Iranian leaders anticipated all manner of benefits 
and assistance. The needs were titanic and endless. IrrigatioUp agri¬ 
cultural methods, improved seeds and stock, tools, plows, machinery* 
land ownership, health and sanitation, education, industry, dams, elec¬ 
tric powder, and many other Rems were aU recognized by thought¬ 
ful Iranians as pressing problems. American assistance in providiiig 
capital and technical and Tnanagetial know-how was most acceptable^ 
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because the United States seemed less impemlistic diEm ether powers 
und was not associated with past stmggles qf Iran against Russia or 
EnglaotL Furthermore, many Iranians were impressed during World 
War II by American power and productive capacity. 

In the igQo's ftesia Shah developed plans for modernizing Iran. The 
war dismptei! these plans completely; but they were not abandoned, 
and in 1946 Qa%'am gathered about fifty notables and experts to draw 
up at the shah's in^tence a seven-year development plan for Iran. A 
commission svith a pLanntng board came forward with sketches for 
programs requiring nearly two biUion dollars. Unhappily, the projects 
were hopelessly vague, extravagant, and unrealistic. 

To reduce the plans to a scope practical for Iran's economy and stage 
of development the American Morrison-Knudsen International Com¬ 
pany was given a contract in December, 1946. Its Job was to survey the 
resources, needs, and possibilities and to propose a new plan. Its report 
of 320 pages was ready in 1947^ and Qavam applied for a loan of $250 
million from the International Bank. The new plan would cost $65® mil- 
hon, but was designed eventually to be self-sustaining. The bank asked 
for more data on the self-amortization of some projects, and an investi¬ 
gation by a consortium of engineering firms began in 1948. At the time 
American interest wns centered upon Greece, Turkey, and western Eu¬ 
rope; and Iran seemed remote. Moreover, an American grant of 823 
million credit for military surplus purchases in 1947 was acted upon 
most dilatorily in Iran, and parliament did iHJt approve it until Febru¬ 
ary, 194S. Then, in July, the grant was reduced to Sio.wo.ooo 
000,000 originul co5t)i and no arms reached Iran until 1949, 

Nevertheless, many Iranian leaders hoped to reform their country 
and in 1949 the engineering consortium (Overseas Consultants^ Inc.) 
presented its final five-volume survey, whose projects parliament had 
already begun to implement by audiorizing the seven-year develop¬ 
ment plan. This plan called for development of agriculture^ industry, 
mines^ oilfields, commuDicationSj transpottation, education, health fa- 
duties, munidpal reform, housing, and other operations for developing 
the country and improving living conditions of the people. The cost was 
set at $651,000^000, a sum to be realized from oil royalties and an Inter¬ 
national Bank loan. 

FAILURE OF AMERICAN AID 

Time passed, and nothing happened. Truman launched the Point 
Four Program in i949k and there was considerable talk in Iran about 
aid from the United States under that project and in arms credits and 
grants under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. Althou^ American 
leaders were sympathetic to Iranian needs, there was a very general 
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feeling that Iranian pdliHci were unstable and that Funds, cither loaiis 
or gifts, would be Lvgdy wasted and liKt. Cabinets came and went in 
Tehiran. HakimU who had followed Qavam, out in June, His 
sucfcessoT, Abd aUHusayn Hazhir^ r-esigited tn November; Mohammad 
Said Maxaghay lasted until Maxcbn 1950. All Mansur remained in office 
until June, when the shah appointed General All Razmara. Upon the 
latter s assassination in March, 1951, Husayn. x4la hdd the prime min¬ 
istership for a month. On April aS, 1951 Mohammad Mosaddeq ush¬ 
ered in a new period of Iranian development. 

In 1949 the shah decided to take a hand In obtaining aid and ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to visit the United States. For sir weeks he ob¬ 
served, talked, and Listened. VVTien he left in December, a joint state¬ 
ment was issued bj' the shah and President Truman that the United 
States would support the Iranian application for an International Bank 
loan and would aid Iran under the Point Four Program. The slmh, on his 
part, stated that Iran would welcome such assistance and that he hoped 
for increased investment of private capital In the Iraiuan economy. He 
promised that appropriate measures would be taken to encourage such 
investment. 

Upon the shahs return be gave enthusiastic support to reform, A 
new American ambassador, Henry' F. Grady^ arrived In June and gave 
Iranians great hope for transforming the continual promises and statc^ 
ments about aid into reality. An anticorruption commission was ap¬ 
pointed to ferret out, publicize, and punish comiption in government, 
but conditions grew even worse* TheOj the outbreak of the Korean War 
ended any hope in Iran of obtaining American aid; and a deputy in par¬ 
liament formally asked the government to explain why Iran should 
"bother’^ anvmore with the United States. At this poml $500,000 was 
made available for Point Four work in Iran and the E!.\port^Import 
Bank authorized a $^5,000,000 loan. The shah announced that a pro¬ 
gram of land reform in Imn was being Lnaugurated by splitting up his 
itiyal estates Lnlo small farms which would be sold to peasant operators 
on long-term installment ^yments. But developments moved slowly, 
and other landowners failed to follow suit. Also, it became obvious that 
the seven-year development plan was dead. 

The economic situation in Iran ioundered serjottsly, and only a 
powerful remedy could avert a crisis. The end of World War It and 
evacuation of foreign troops had halted a sizable inHux of foreign ex¬ 
change^ and a general decline in world trade in 1943 and 1949 de^ 
pressed Iranian economy still further. Receipts from oil payments 
slumped under the administration of the British L-abour party because 
of its general restrictions upon dividend pasTnents, In the first three 
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months of iggo Tehran reported Uiirty-five major bankruptcies; and 
Husa>T» Ala» the foreign minister, declared that American assistance 
was most urgent. Although the deterioration threatened a colbipse of 
the govemment and likely victory for a resurging Tudeh force, the gov- 
eming upper class appeared supremely indifFerenl. Corruption cofv- 
tinued unabated; land reform was quietly DppO[Sed; the wealthy and 
influential ignored their income taxes; and prestige pobdes remained 
the sport of the great landowTiers. Pressures, howO'Cr, dirveloped to 
reconsider the concessions held bj' the Anglo-lranian Oil Company as 
commanded by parliament in 1947. 

OIL PROBLEMS 

Ever since 1940 voices were raised over the question of oil conces¬ 
sions and in particular with respect to roy^alties. In 1944 Mesaddeq, 
almost singlehanded, pushed through parliament the law forbidding 
further oil concessions or even their discussion with foreigners. Follow¬ 
ing the resolution of 1947, cabinet leaders started to consider the posi¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Tranian Oil Company and the fneome from oil. The 
income was never enough and did not compare favorably with receipts 
of certain Latin American countries. As Enances grew desperate and 
Ameiican aid did not materializej eyes turned more and more toward 
the prospering Angto-Iranian OU Company which had every appear¬ 
ance of possessing greater wealth and [ncome than the Iranian govern- 
ment- 

For the public the oil crisis began June l, 1943, vvhen the Company 
announced that payments would remain the same as in 1947^ even 
though the Company's net profit after taxation jumped from S£6 ,SSo,doo 
in 1947 to $52^080,000 in 194& In ^947 the Iranian government re¬ 
ceive S 19,880, DOO in royalties and taxatlcn, whereas the British govern¬ 
ment received 858,000,000 directly in divi<iefids and taxation, ^^^^en 
these figures were presented to the Iranian public, the outcry^ w^as sharp. 
Then the announcement followed that iho British govemincnt was 
Limiting dividends, which according to the royalty' formula would keep 
pavTflients at the 1947 level. 

Another galling feature of the old 1933, agreement was a stipulation 
that petroleum would be sold in Iran at ten percent below world prices. 
Since such prices were computed by adding to Gulf of \!cKico oil prices 
the costs of transportation from Texas to the Persian Gulf, the Imnian 
pubhe felt that> ev^en with ten percent discount^ schedules were un¬ 
reasonable. paiticularly since the Company sold oil to the British navy^ 
at a still lower price. In addition to the bencBts received by the British 
naiiy, the Iranian public bebeved that substantial profits were con- 
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cea1e<} by the practice of selUng petrokum products cheaply to affili- 
aled Ctmcems. In this way higher proBts would Bow la Etookholders, but 
would not bo roficctod xd higbef royalties to Iran, 

In viw of the dissatisfaction in iran> officials uf the Anglo-IranLan Oil 
Company visited Tehran in the summer of 194S and received a twenty- 
Bve-point memorandum from Prime Minister Hazhir asking for an agree¬ 
ment similar to that which Venezuela had with American companies. In 
particular, this meant fifty percent of the Company's profits. Further- 
more^ employment of fewer foreigners and training more Iranians for 
technical and managerial positions in the Company were demanded. 
Prime Minister Maraghay pursued the same policy and informed the 
Company negotiators that a Bfly-fifty sharing of profits was being dis¬ 
cussed at that moment in Saudi Arabia by the Arahian-American Oil 
Campony. 

After considerable delay an agreement was signed m 1949 by the 
Company and the Iranian government This Cass-Golshayaii agree¬ 
ment, better known as the supplementary agreement, increased the dis¬ 
count on od Sales in Iran to the same figure given tn the British navy 
and arranged the payments to double those stipulated in the old 1933 
schedules. However, for prosperous years such as 19471 1^4®^ ^949 

the pavements fell short of fif^ perccfit, fn lean years, as the Company 
pointed out, they might be better than that. Just at that time the Com¬ 
pany's 1948 report was published, showing that Britain received $79^- 
£40,000 in tajces and Iran S37p&oo,ooo in royalties. The uproar w^as deaf- 
cning. One of Mosaddeq s henchmen in the parliament filibustered, and 
the parliament ended without any action being taken upon the agree¬ 
ment. 

When the new parliament met in 1950 the question of the agreement 
fell to a newly created oil committee of the parliament. Headed by 
Mosaddeq, who now led a National Front party with eight members in 
parliament, the committee refused to act^ Prime Minister Mansur w-as 
unable to induce the Company to consider a fift)-fifty split, although 
in this plea he had the support of the American an^bassador. General 
Hazmara. upon becoming prime minister in June, urged the Com¬ 
pany to make some concessions in the way of greater discounts to Iran 
and the employment of more Iranians. Bazmara argued that such a 
conciliation would permit Kim to support the agreement; but the Com¬ 
pany was obdurate, pointing out that had Iran accepted the agreement 
in 1949 *be would have received over $64,000,000 Ins Eead of $37,800,000 
for that year. 

The United Stat« warned Great Britain that some appeas^ent 
would be neoessfiiy. Since the Company refused to take any action 
until Razmara brought the agreement to parliament, debates were held 
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ID December, 1950 and the od eomniittee rejected the agreeineDt be¬ 
cause it did not satisfactorily saiegDard Iranian rights and interests. 
Almost immediately iJie Company urged Mazmara to reopen negoti¬ 
ations to seek a fifty-fifty spbt of the profits. But it was now loo lalel 
Mosaddeq had presented a resolution demanding nationaUzatian ol the 
oil industry and calling upon Ba^mara to find out whether such a step 
was feasible. After consultation he reported publicly on March 3, 1951 
that nationalization v,^ impracticah he was assassinated four days 
later* 


NATIONALIZATION OF OIL 

Within a wreck parliament passed a bill nationalizing the oil in¬ 
dustry» although it was not signed by the shah until May. Britain ob¬ 
jected, and Prime Minister Husayn Ala refected the protest Riots, 
strikes^ and wild demonstrations affected the area of the oil installa¬ 
tions. British cruisers appeared in the Persian Gulf, and refineries at 
Abadan shut down. AVben Husayti Ala did not move to take over the 
properties of the Anglo^Iranian Oil Company, parliament forced his res¬ 
ignation; and Mohammad Mosaddeq, hero and chairman of the oil com¬ 
mittee, became prime minister on April oS, 195The following day a 
law- was passed to evict the Company, and Mosaddeq ousted it on Oc¬ 
tober 1*1951* 

In May, as soon as the Mosaddeq gov^emment took steps to impie- 
menl the nationalization law, the Company and the British government 
proposed arbitratioo. Upon Mosaddeq s refusal they applied to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at The Hague for a decision. Mosaddeq de¬ 
clared the Court bad no jurisdiction over the case, which was a dispute 
between a p^iv^ate company and the sovereign state of Iran. When Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Minister Morrison complained that the Iranian government 
had not responded lo requests of negotiation and admitted that Britain 
was prepared to consider a settlement which would involve some form 
of nationalization. Mosaddeq supposed that the main battle had been 
won and was ready to begin negotiations with the Company. 

But any and aU negotiations proved arduous. Each side believed It 
possessed the stronger bargaining weapons to back up its legal position. 
In addition, each had certain psychological, politicaU and economic in- 
temal forces which it was disastrous to disregard. Finally* each side ei¬ 
ther ignored or was mistnfonned about the views, intentians, and 
strength of its opponent. 

As early as June the Company revealed one aspect of its strength by 
discussing publicly technical, financial, and marketing realities of the 
oil industry. It was asserted that only the Company could operate the 
intricate industry and the Abadan refinery; that only the Company 
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could provide the great outlay of capital needed, that production in 
Kuwayt could witliin one y^ar be stepped up to replace any loss in Inui 
if the Company were disposs^sed; that the output of the Abadan re¬ 
finer)^ could be supplied within three years from new refineries^ and 
that the tanker fieet could be easily shifted to other lOiiles, thus leading 
to the National Iraniau Oil Company only the small domestic market in 
Iran. 

The Company believed that the desperate plight of Iranian economy 
and finances could not withstand the added shock from loss of roy'aJties 
and that political leaders who had to a considerable degree received the 
financial benefits of the oil income would quickly force Mosaddeq to 
come to terms. Also, the Company held that the actica of the Iranian 
government was illegal^ since it contravened several articles of the 
1933 agreement. 

Oil the othesr land, the Company and the British government failed 
to read the signs of the times in Tehran or comprehend that nationaliza¬ 
tion of the Anglo -1 ranian Oil Company unit^ the various divergent 
classes in Iran as nothing had done for two generations. Nationalization 
suddenly meant independence and Mosaddeq not only had t^visted the 
British lions tail—sonnething all Iranians had secretly been longing to 
do for a long time—but had pitted the Iranian lion against the British 
lion and had won. Bazmara faltered on that point and was murdered. 
Mosaddeq always understood a like fate could be his. 

Mosaddeq, on his part, encouraged the Iranian populace to assume 
that income from the oil industry would enable them to five in case and 
comfort. But he did not realize the compIcKities of the iulcfnationaJ oil 
industry or the difficulties involved in scllmg Iranian oil without world 
co-opera tioii. Furthermore, he did not take into account that ocighbor- 
ing countries such as Iraq, Kuwayt, and Saudi ^^labia might object if 
oil companies restricted production in their fields to provide a market 
for Iranian oil. 

Mosaddeq believed tiial Britain and western Europe required Ira¬ 
nian oil for continuance of thetr economies and thus would be forced to 
come to his terms. He aho CJtpccted tftal the United Slates would sup¬ 
port Iran in her struggle with the Company, because American am¬ 
bassadors were friendly and had warned Britain of the serions conse¬ 
quences of the loss of Iranian oil. Moreover, he fully anticipated that 
the United States would give aid to Iran for fear that Iran w^ould drift 
behind the Iron Curtain d her economic position became more chaotic 
than it was already. 

Iranians piTliaps misjudged British tempers and failed to understand 
that neilher Labourites nor Conservatives wanted to liquidate the em¬ 
pire. Thus, the roles played in \VE>Tld War II by Iranian oil for the Brit- 
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ish navy and high-octane gasoline for the Royal Air Force were over¬ 
looked entirely; and the relation^p of Anglo-lranian oil to British dol¬ 
lar earnings and sterling oil ignored. Because Iranian leaders had 
studied the process and legality of nationalLssation of indostiy in Great 
Britain enacted by the Attlee government^ they assumed that England 
would recognize ihe legality in Iran. However, they faded to perceive 
that such acceptance would invite nadonalizadon in Iraq, Saudi xArabia^ 
Bahrayn^ and Kuwayt—a thou^t which pve nightmares to oil officials 
the world over* 

In the ensuing debate between the Company and Iran the position 
of Prime Minister Mosaddeq w^as eiceedingly strong. Although his Na- 
donal Front pAity had a delegation of only S out of 136 in parliament 
when he berame leader of the gov'ernment, his followiog and inBuencc 
was widespread in all classes. One of his staunchest supporters was a 
Leader of the Shiite divines^ Ayatollah Sayyid Abd al-Kasim Kashani. He 
hated the British, who had interned him as a German agent during 
World War IL Id 1949 after an unsncc^ful attempt upon the life of 
the shah^ Mullah Kasbani was suspected of inciting Devotees of Islam 
(Fidoiyon-i ZsZiam} to commit such assassinations and was eidled. 
Elected to parliament in 1950^ he returned to take his seal and was no 
doubt implicated in the death of Bazmara in 1951. As long as Mosad¬ 
deq was uncompromising with the British, Kashani worked with the 
government and used his position to excite popular religious fervor as a 
strong prop for Mosaddeq. 

OIL STALEMATE 

Almost from the moment of Mosaddeq^5 entry^ into office and the be¬ 
ginning of the drive to eject the Anglo-iranian Oil Company until his 
unsuccessful coup detai in August^ ^9^ the drama of the nationaliza¬ 
tion of oil in Iran had many scenes, a large cast ol players, and a con¬ 
stant shift of location. There were five proposals made by the British^ 
the United States, or intemaBcna! groups to eSect a settlement; and all 
failed. In June, 1951 the Company agreed to the principle of nationaU- 
zatioD and proposed formation of a new company wilh British and Ira¬ 
nian directors to handle production and distrihutinii of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts for Iran. A sum of ^28,000,000 would bo paid imm^iately to Irao; 
and $S,j^,ooo would be paid monthly until an agreement on payments 
was reached. In July Truman entered the controversy and scot hfs per¬ 
sonal ambassador^ W. Averell Harriman, to reopen negotiations and 
reach a settlement. Joining with Stokes, the representative from Great 
Britain, Hartiman supported the British proposal which Mosaddeq 
refused on the basis that some understanding on compeusation to he 
paid for the oil properties should first he reached. 
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By the end of the sutnmer of iggl the oil industry in Iran was shut 
down^ the tanks were full; and no oil was being loaded^ British person¬ 
nel Left the area; and British naval contingents and pamtroo|>ers were 
brought up to more advanced posts. Attempts at arbitration and use of 
the International Court foundered Iran contended that the matter 
an internal affair and that any outside inietference or consideration in¬ 
fringed upon Iranian sovereignty. When the Security Council of the 
United Nations causidexed the question at the request of Great Britainp 
Mosaddeq came to New York to state again the case that this was not a 
subject for United Nations oonecm since the Charter forbade acts, 
which impaired the sovereignty of any member. While Ln the United 
States Mosaddeq discussed the quesdon with high xAmeiican of^dals, 
but no meeting of minds occurred. The United States government and 
American oil men reassured the British that America would not take on 
the job of running the oil business for the Iranian government At the 
same time the American government irtade available over $^do^ooo,ooo 
in dollar grants to England to enable her to buy oil in the Western 
Hemisphere. With this aid and encouragement the British position 
with Iran remained obdurate. Still further, the United States refused to 
grant loans to Iran to offset losses from royalties, although $:^ooo,ooo 
was granted in 19152 for Point Four projects. 

Production was hurriedly upped in other Persian Gulf oil-producing 
Slates, since the situation appeared to be critica]. Meanwhile, the In* 
ternational Bank submitted an offer to operate the oil industry without 
prejudice to either party of the controvers^'i but the endeavor tripped 
on the price of oil, the employment of British technicians, and the role 
and authority of the Bank of Iran in the conduct of the business. 

After these failures,^ the issue was reduced to the amount of compen¬ 
sation. In August, 1952 Truman and Churchiil sent a joint proposal that 
the question be submitted to the Internationa] Court. Initiation of such 
a step would start the Bow of ui] to world markets; and the United 
States would advance $10,000,000 to Iran. Mosaddeq countered with 
the demand of $137,200^000 from the Gampanyp the sum w^hich would 
have been due to Iran tip to that time if he had not Blihustered the sup¬ 
plementary' agreement of 1949 to death in the Iranian parliament. He 
also suggested that compeitsation be based only on the physical prop¬ 
erly of the Company in Iran. His counterproposals were rejected by the 
British. 

In October, Lmn severed diplomatic relations with Great Britain - but 
Mosaddeq said he would a^ee to an International Court adjudication 
of compensation, if the b^ses used were those employed by the British 
government when It nationalized properties m the United Kingdom. 
Thus» in February^ tg^ a revised proposal, supported by the Eisen- 
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how^r administratiOD, vr^ for^^arded to Mosaddeq, At the same dmo 
the Udited States prombed an advance payment oi $ioo,dod^ood Agaimt 
future oil deliveries. This proposal was also declined with Ihe state¬ 
ment that Britain mtisl first state her daJm. 

Each time that ei:tcliaiiges were made tempers became worse- and 
charges and coimtercharges^ repeated in all of the presses of the 
g)rew bitter and exaggerated. Mosaddeq asserted that the British were 
asking cotnpen^tion for future expected profits now to be lost and that 
he would, therefore^ demand payment by the Company of ah royalties 
that Iran should have, but bad not, received in the past 

As the coptroversy^ dragged oilp Britain and the West adjusted to the 
loss of Iranian oil. By the spring of 1953 many od men were actually 
worrying about what they w^ould do with Iranian oil and where they 
could market it if it suddenly became available again. There was a glut 
of oil on the world market without Iranian oU- 

GOVERN MENTAL CRISIS 

But in Iran aBairs were descendJng rapidly to a state of chaos. Loss of 
royalties was beginning to pinch. Thousands of Iranian oil workers 
were transferred to the public pajToh. And scarcity of foreign exchange 
and absence of any great earning power destroyed Iran's foreign credit 
Since the great mass ol Iranians^ however^ were not dependent upon or 
affected by royalty payments or lack of foreign exchange, life did go on. 
Ne^'ertheless, Mosaddeq was not nearing any solution, and nationalists 
were becoming frustrated. The army w^as short on supplies; and the 
wealthy landowners who governed the country' sooo discovered that 
loss of the royalty revenues on which their corrupt governmental prac¬ 
tices battened was forcing them to change their ways. 

Accusations of various types were hurled at ^Sosaddeq in parliaments 
A crisis developed in July, 195a upon the opening of the newly-elected 
seventeenth parhament. Before he would accept the prime minister- 
ship, Mosaddeq demanded a vote of absolute power and rule by per¬ 
sonal decree for six months to inaugurate goVemmentak economic, and 
social reforms. Many members of hb ow-n party objected. So did the 
shsihf when he was asked to allow Mosaddeq to become minister of 
war as w^ell as prime minister. Thereupon Mosaddeq resigned, and the 
shah appointed Ahmad Qavam to form a cabinet. Qavam publicly 
branded Mosaddeq os a demagogue and Kashani as a hypocrite and 
stated that he would settle with the British. Quite understandably lie 
was forced to resign. But first there wctc four days of bloody rioting led 
in Tehran by Mosaddeq, Kashani^ and a resurgent Tudeh party. 

To avoid civil war the shah sent for Mosaddeq, whereupon Kashani 
through his inBuence over the Devxitees of Islam halted the violence 
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in TcKran. Kajha.ni was elected spealcer of parliament; and in August 
McK^ddeq becume imnister of war and was granted unlimited powers. 
He had reached the pinnacle of his taneer; soon the cracks in his struc¬ 
ture began to appear^ Quarrels with+n his own party arose over ap- 
pomtments; and in January, 1953, when he obtained a continuation of 
his personal rule for another year^ Kashani deserted him. Tight press- 
censorship laws were promulgated, along with prohibitions against 
strikes by governiiient workers and against the importation^ manufac- 
ture^ sale, and use of alcoholic be^'erages. In February demonstrators 
attacked Mosaddeq's home, forcing him to flee For safety to the United 
States Point Four office. In July Kashani failed to be re-elected Speaker; 
and thereafter many members of Mf^addeqs National Front party re¬ 
signed their seats in parliamentr Mosaddeq was gathering more and 
more power of the government into his own hands, and even those of 
his party who were members of the oil oormnittee deserted. Events be¬ 
gan to move with a rising crescendo- 
In July General Famillab 2 ahedi, one of the popular strong men in 
the army and Mosaddeq^s open opponent, left the parliament budding 
where he had been taking sanctuary for ten weeks, having been guar¬ 
anteed personal safety. When Mosaddeq announced a popular refer¬ 
endum w^ould be held on the question of the dissolution of parliament, 
the storm began to break. Only the shab could dissolve parUwePt; any 
other step was unconstitutionaL Kashani placed a religious boycott 
on the referendum; but voting proceeded, separate polling places be¬ 
ing provided for those voting for and those voting against the measurel 
Mosaddeq wnn with 99.93 of the vote end on August 

19^ announced his intention to dissolve parbament. 

mosaddeq's fall 

By this time the government of Mosaddeq had lost the support of 
every political and social group in Iran except a sm&ll number of bazaar 
merchants of Tehran and die Communists, who throve on the disorders. 
The mobs of Tehran could be swayed easily to demonstrate for almost 
anyone. Mosaddeq had tried to make political capital from his nation- 
alization qf oil over too long a period without adding any new' funds to 
this original capital; and now he faced political bankruptcy. He did not 
underjtand the world ramiEcations of the oil industry. He did r>ot have 
the i^rsonality, organization, or real courage to become a dictator. His 
playing with Ere with the Communists failed to smoke out any assist¬ 
ance or synnpathy from the United States, Uacklng any solid support 
from Iranian nationalists, the army, landowners, reLigicus groups, or the 
shahp Mosaddeq lost out completely when the chips were down. 

Many Iranians believed that Mosaddeq would be able to obtain aid 
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from the United States. :ind encouragement for this view was fostered 
by promises of President Truman. In the spring of 195^ Secretary of 
Stale Dulles changed the Arnericati tune and helped to pull out the rug 
from under Mosaddeq. In May Dulles visited every capital in the Mid¬ 
dle East from Neiv E^Uii to Athens with the exception of TehraOp os¬ 
tensibly because time did not permit^ but all Iran understocKh In July 
much publicity was given to Eisenhowers letter to Mosaddeq decLu- 
ing that aid would not be given to Iran unless the oO dispute with Brit¬ 
ain was settled or arbitrated. A few weeks later Dulles stated that aid 
would be withheld from Iran because Mosaddeq openly couuteuanced 
and apparently cooperated with the illegal Tudeh party. 

Allen Duller, the secretary's brother, and Princess Ashraf^ the shah's 
twin sister^ visited each other in Switzerland; and Cenerat Schwarx- 
kopfp who had organized the Iranian gendaimery and was a friend of 
the shah and Geuenil Zahedin visited Iran as a tourist In Augusts On 
August 13, after Mosaddeq had usurped the shah s power hy deciding 
to dissolve parliament, the shah disimssed Mosaddeq and appointed 
General ZahedJ as prime minister. Mosaddeq refused to be di™issed 
and remained in office through the use of troops. On August 16 the 
shah fled by plane to Baghdad and Rome, and Zahedi escaped to the 
provinces. But on August 19 crowds in the streets of Tehran began to 
shout: ''Long live the Shah." ZahedJs men precipitated the attack 
upon Mosaddeq, A minor tank battle decided the issue in favor of the 
shah and Zahedi. who appeared before uightfall. The shah returned on 
August Mosaddeq was caught and arrested; a new cabinet under 
Zahedi was approved; and on September 5, Eisenhower granted $45.- 
DDo,oDo to Iran on an emergency basis. 

The new government began to ferret out Communists and crack 
down on opponents, hfosaddeq was found guilt)' of attempted rebeBion 
and sentenced to three years' imprisonment. Husayn Fatemi. his for¬ 
eign minister^ w^s tried and shot for inciting rebellion. In October 
ninety-five percent of the shops in the bazaar closed in protest against 
vocal attacks upon Mosaddeq. Several merchants were arrested; and 
when a second attempt at closing was tried in November, government 
workmen demolished the vaulted roofs over the alleys in four areas of 
the bazaar^—an action which brought the merchants quickly to support 
Zahedi, 

THE OIL SETTLEMENT 

The grant from the United States was made on the cx>ndition that the 
0x1 dispute be terminated. Herbert Hoover, Jr. spent two weeks in Te¬ 
hran in October discussing a settlement, which stiU could not be effec¬ 
tive in Iran if it appeared to revive any aspect of coloniaUsm. In Feb- 
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majy^ 1954 a consortfuTn of flight major world oil companies met in 
Londoia to debate the conip 1 e:[ problem dl getting Iranian oil swirling 
into world market^ and royalties flowing into the desperate Iranian 
treasury. On August ^ 1954 ^ran signed an agreement with an oil eon' 
sortium incorporated in the Netherlands, whereby the consortiuin 
would extract, refine^ and market petroleum for the National Iranian 
Oil Company (NIOC)* The Iranian company would receive half nf the 
profits and pay $70^000,000 a year for ten years as oompensation For 
nationalization. Parliament ratified the agreement in October, and oil 
began to gush immediately* The pivotal problem was solved. After that 
date the world demand for oil products expanded rapidly, enabling the 
sale of IranV oil without market dislocations, and yearly payments to 
Iran rose sharply to approximate $;^,ooo,ooq- 

In 1956^ NIOC took over the Russian oil concession cast of Tehran, 
thus controlliog the oil resources of the entire nation. In August a team 
of consortium engineers brought in a prodigious gusher in a new field 
near Kum. Capacity production for this single well was estimated at 
150,000 barrels doily, three times greater than the most productive well 
in Iran heretofore. Bidding for exploitation of the Kum strike was in¬ 
tense, Ente Nazionaie Idfocarhmi of Italy initiated disciLssions for a 
concession; and in April, 1957 agreement was reached between NIOC 
and the Italian firm AGlP Mineroria by which Iran would receive sev¬ 
enty-five percent of the profits. Financial difficulties precluded for the 
time the constructioD of a pipeline from Kum through Turkey to the 
Medit^roncan. But the new discovery, coupled with the rich oilfields 
still producing at an iindiminishcd rate after half a century, assured 
Iran a paramount position as en oil producer and guaranteed a sizable 
income from royalties for many decadcs- 

AFFAinS OF GOVEHNMENT 

The second compelling situation after MosaddeqV downfall was the 
restoration of constitutional government. In December^ ^953 the shah 
dismissed parliament and called for elections to begin that month, Za- 
hedi s folkjwers and the shah s friends won in the electtmis and domi¬ 
nated the new parliament- In April, 1955 ^^Jiedi retired as prime minis* 
ter and the sh^ appointed Husayn Ala to the post, ftusayn Alsi had 
been prime minister, foreign minister, minister of tlie court, and ambas¬ 
sador in Washington and was recognised as friendly to the West. An at¬ 
tempt was made on his life In November, 1955^ but he forged ahead in 
strict control of governmental processes and political older, Electioiis 
w'ere held again in 195’^- "^is time the lists of cojididates and the man¬ 
ner of the elections insured a victory for conservatives, landowners, and 
Mends of the shah. Former members of the National Front party pm- 
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tested; and AJlah-Yar Mosaddeqs anib)i£S;ador in Washingtortp 

sought refuge in the parliaineiit budding and went on a hunger strike to 
call attention to the injustice and mockery of the election. Ifi September 
the hfajlis convened and the supreme court was reformed with nine 
new appointments. Early id ts 57 > following the capture and murder of 
some AmericaD officials in a southern province^ Ala resigned to become 
minister of the courts and the shah appointed hianonchehr Egbbal as 
prime minister of a new cabinet. Mamuchchr Eghbal had been chan- 
cellar of Tehran UmversityT and he set ont to revise the constitution by 
amendment. He organized a Nation party to support bis policies and 
combat a new opposition party {hfardom) which had coalesced groups 
interested in agricultural reform, division of large estates, khor^ and 
equality for women. Mosaddeq was released from prison, and his politic 
cil potency vvas revealed when seventTp' of his followers were arrested. 
Considerable Burry arose when the shah was induced to divorce Queen 
Soraya because she had not home a son. Sincerely devoted to each 
otherp they had traveled together to Moscow and many other places 
ar^d the separation cast a glooimy shadow over the shah's mien. There 
were rumors that many were uneasy over the sliah's participation in 
politics and 0 slight flutter over the constitutionality of his activities; 
but, in genernl, public reaction in favor of the shah asserting much 
needed leadership. 

Soon after Zahedi assumed power, relations improved with the 
U.S.S.R. A trade agreement doubling the amount of goods previously 
exchanged was signed, and the Soviets indicated a desire to settle out¬ 
standing boundary and financial controversies. In JunCp 19^ a new 
commercia] protocol was concluded with tlie U.S-S^E-, whereby Imnian 
imports of machinery were permitted; and in July Bussia agreed to re¬ 
turn to Iran eleven tons of gold and $SpOOOpOOO in goods held for safe¬ 
keeping in Bussia since the early days of World War IE. At the same time 
the Soviets warned Iran not to join in any of the American military 
measures being taken in the Near and Middle East, At the time that 
the transfer of the gold was made in Julyp 19155 the shah and his new 
queen, Soraya, were invited to visit Moscow; and it became apparent 
that the Kremlin had decided to win Iran by a more friendly attitude. 
It was nearly a yeaip however, before the visit was made. MeanwhilCp 
Iran joined the Baghdad pact on October 11, 1955. Tliis move 
brought two notes from the TJ,S.S.R., declaring that adherence to the 
pact violated Iran's treaty obligations to the U.S.S,R. These notes were 
viewed as thinly veiled threats to implement clauses in the trealfes giv¬ 
ing Russia the right to intervene or enter into the northem provinces 
of Iran if the latter's independence were threatened. 

Friendly relations with the United States were continued by Zahcdl, 
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Ala, and Eglibal. An American military misst<m was established in Iran 
to train the army, and sizable quantities od mibtary equipment went io 
the Iranian army under mutual-defense arrangemenls. Grants for tech¬ 
nical aid^ Export-Import Bank loans^ and outright gifts from the United 
States totaled over 4 ioo^odd,ooo by the middle of 195^^ 'when direc¬ 
tion of the American foreign-aid program was assumed by the Ala gov¬ 
ernment. The changeover did not diminish the amount of American 
aid; even the kidnapping and slaying of several American officials failed 
to disturb the relations with the United States. The Eisenhower Doc¬ 
trine for the Middle East was welcomed and hailed as a Brst step in 
American membership in the Baghdad pact 

Iranian leaders, and especially the shah, recognized the needs of the 
country. The shah continued to give title deeds of small farms to the 
tdlers of those lands on the payment of small sums over a long period of 
years. As soon as the oil crisis was settled^ Zahedi announced the inau¬ 
guration of a five-year development plan to be financed by oil revenues 
and, if possible, by the Tntematlon^ Bank The plan concentrated on 
building dams^ hydroelectric power plants, irrigation systems in arid re¬ 
gions^ and drainage of land In swampy areas. Recognizing that the 
vast majority' of Iranians were agricultUEists and that the weU-heing of 
the nation would be served best by improving their property^ and liv 
creasing their productivity, the Bank loaned $75,000,000 ia 1957 to 
finance agricultural transportation^ industries^ social services, and elec¬ 
tric-power developmeDt. In April, 19516 the fi^ve-year plan was extended 
bo seven years; projects oosting $i,oqQ,ooojooo wore outlined- Others 
moved to aid the programs. In 1957 the oil consortium announced that 
it intended to spend $i4O,O0D,of» in general developments in the vari¬ 
ous oil centers. Many West German scientists were invited to Iran* and 
Americans aided in founding the Abadan College of Engineering A 
five-year contract under the seven-year plan to develop the resources of 
Khuzistan in southern Imn was signed in March, 1956 by the American 
Development and Resources Corporation:, which agre^ to start con¬ 
struction on a huge dam in March, 195S. 

Thus, at the middle of the year iggS Iran stood with the West and 
had adopted a course which looked to the development of her peasant 
agricultural economy as the best means of alleviating the hard Efe of 
most of her people. 
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T he co 11 nps« of the Ottoman Empire and the withdrawal of Tiirtlsb 
forces from the Arab provinces following the Mudros armistice in 
191S created in the Arabian penm$ula a partial political and pw^er 
vacuum. Within two years the French took over S\Tia and the British 
Palestine^ Transjordan^ and Iraq in accordance with their prear¬ 
ranged agreements. For the remainder of the peninsula the situation 
was quite di&crent. London did not doubt that it was to be a British 
sphere of influence. 

Even before World War 1 the Persian Gulf had become an English 
^ako; oBcial British residents and agents controlled the foreign affairs 
and advised the rulers of the pett)' states on the eastern Arabian shore 
from Kuw^ayt to ^fuscat. On the southern shore Britain held her colcmy 
of Aden and protected or had treaty rights with the various sultans and 
amirs. And even Abd al-Azis^ fbn Sand, ruler of the Ne)d, admired the 
British. But along the western coast commimications from Istanbul by 
sea via Suez, by land routes from Damascus,^ and by the Hijaz m ilway 
enabled the Ottoman Empire to matntain more than a shadow of con¬ 
trol. From this coast and from Syna and Iraq the Forte found it profib 
able and possible to keep a baud nti the precarious balance among the 
marauding Arab tribes of the interior deserts and sway decisiDns fa^W' 
able to Turkish allies. 

SHAWTF HVSAIfN OF MECCA 

In Ksence the Britfeh inlujrited the Turkish role, beginning in actual 
practice in 1916 when they 5 ubsidi 2 ed Shurif Husnyn of (be Hija;i on 
the western coast and recognized and subsidized Abd al-Aaiz ibn Saud 
in central and eastern Arabia. Sbanf Husayn was given nearly 
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WD id gold each inoDth and supplied with arms to tapUun the Arab re- 
bullion agaiost the Turks, HusajTi proclauiied bimsclf King of the Arab 
Penples anil was promised a united Arab state at the end of the watr 
Wlien the mandate sj'Stctn was established and SjTia, Palesstine, and 
Iraq were taken by France and England, he was dtsiUlusioncd and pro¬ 
voked. In 1921 after die Cairo Conference the British proposed a Irisity 
which recognized Husayn as the sovereign of the llijai, and continued 
his subsidy indefinitely. Yet, he refused; for his pr'de and honor would 
not permit him to accept the clatises which mentioned Britain s special 
position" in Iraq and Palestme. The payments of gold ceased and Hu- 
savn was on his own, although negotiations were attempted in i9a3 
and again in 1924. 

Without special British protection and assistance Sharif Husayn of 
the Hijaz, even though he stj'led Ikimself King of the Arabs, rev'erted to 
heing only one of Eve independent Aiah ru]ers> and not the strongest of 
these. His position was oot enviablCr He had taken the lead In the dis¬ 
cussions with the British regarding Syria and Iraq; now, the onus of 
failure w-as his, even though be always acted as if his sons Abdallah and 
Favsal in Transjordan and Iraq were only his viceroys in those Arab 
provinces." Unfortunately for bis son All, heir in the Hijaz, his viceroys 
had taken with them most of the veterao army built np during the war. 

Husayn was not, howev^er, an Arab of the tribes or the desert. He had 
lived in Istanhul at the court of Abdul Hamid II for Efteen ycai^ and 
looked down upou such individuals as Abd aT.Azfz ihu Saitd as unedu¬ 
cated bedouinsp and certainly he did not know how to talk with them. 
Thev, for their part^ considered Husayn ao effeminate town-dwelling 
Europeanized Arab who had lost genuine ^^ab characterislics- Husayn 
offended the .Arabs of Arabia at every turn and insulted their chiefs in 
unforgivable language. During the w^ar when he was trying to get the 
co-operation of all Arabs agaiiut the Turks, he rejected a draft agree- 
ment proffered by Abd al-Azu; ibn Saud with the remark that it must 
have been “peun^ by a madnran or a man in his cupSn 

In addition^ Husayn was a miserable administrator. Almost the sole 
income of the Hijaz was derived from the annual pilgnmage, Husayn 
mismanaged it, offended the Egj'ptians over ceremonials^ and per¬ 
mitted pilgrims to be fleeced by the merchants until it became a scan^l 
throughout the Muslim world. His Bnal mistake wns the assumption 
of the title of caliph in 19^14 after the Turkish Republic abolished the 
Ottoman caliphate and esiled the last cabph. 

Indian Nluslims objected to this act; and Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud boiled 
in rage lliat that "sinful man" shnold so desecrate the position held by 
Abu Bakr and Umar Moreover, Ibn Saud had several old scores to set¬ 
tle with Husayn and he needed the income from the pilgrimage. Most 
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important of all, howcrver, wos the natural inclinatjon to unite the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula under one rule—his rule) 

1 B N S A U D 

Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd at^Hahman ibn Saud Al Faj'salp but bettei 
knowD in the West as< Ibn Saud, was bom in i8So to the Saud family 
of Hiyadh in the Nedj. Since the middle of the eighteenth century his 
family had been the political mainstay of the puritanical sect of Islam 
originated W Muhammad ibn Abd a]-Wahhab+ and the Saudis aided in 
the propagation of Wahhabism throughout Arabia. Ibn Sauds ancestors 
battled Muhammad All and Ibrahim, who invaded Arabia from Egy'pt. 
The mo&t serious and persistent rivals and enemies, however, were the 
Ibn Rashid family of the Sbammar tribe to the north, centered upon 
the town of Hail. Ibn Saud s uncles lost out in the constant warring, and 
at an early age Ibn Saud Lived in exile in Kuwayt and other Arab towns. 
His father reoounced any right to rule^ but the son was of a diderent 
character. In igoa^ against seemingly impossible oddS;, Ibn Saud led 
forty young Arab bloods up tilted palm trunks over the walls and roof 
tops of Riyadh in a typical derrlngnio, so much loved and admired by 
the .\rahs, and recaptured the city for himself and faniily. 

In the years that followed he was able to word oE the blows of the 
declining Bani Rashid and in 1913 captured from the Turks the valu¬ 
able province of al-Hasa on the Persian Gulf, not knowing then that ah 
Hasa was practically floating on oil. \Yk^n World War I descended 
upon the Middle East, Ibn Saud was visited by British officers and fi¬ 
nally^ came to terms with Captain Shalcespear^ sent there by Sir Percy 
Cox, who for years had been chief British resident in the Perstao Gull, 
Ibn Saud agreed to accept $25^000 a months not join with the Turks 
against the British, and not make any foreign commitments without in¬ 
forming the British. 

h pon the defeat of the Turks in Arabia during the war and with the 
knowledge of the provisions of the Mudros armistice as well as the 
Sykfis*Ficot agreement, Ihn Saud was as anxious to extend his rule as 
any other Arabian polcntate. Though each of the Arab lords might 
spe of Arab unity and the Arab nation whose modem destiny would 
be fulElled under hU specific leadership, each lord was blinking more 
realisticaUy m terms of personal power, prestige, and wealth. Each 

was jealous of the others and intensely sensitive lest one trespass on his 
tenitor)'. ^ 

In 1911 Hnsayn captured Ibn Baud’s brother and forced Ibn Saud to 
acknowl^ge Turkish ovebrdship to obtain his brother’s release. No 
Arab ch.cftain could have done otherwise and retained his honor; yet 
the humdiation rankled in Ibn Sands breast In 1916 Ibn Saud agrid 
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to follow Husayh's leadership in the n^btance movement agaiikst the 
Turks, but He thought of the Arab grouping as an alliance of equals, 
Ibn Saud held as preposterous and v^ainglorious Husayns cLaini to be 
King of the Arabs, 

The Erst blow was struck in 1919. Abdallah, Husayn’s second son, 
led a column of annod men to seixe the oasis of Khurma. Ihn Sand held 
Khkirma, but the British Foreign Office ill-advisedly awarded it to Ho- 
sa)Ti. Ibn Saud fell upon AbdaUnh at Turaba and aunihilated his army; 
Abdallah barely escaped with his life^ and the British informed Ibn 
Saud he could keep his conquests but must not invade the Hijaz- 

Whcn in iqzo and 19^1 Britain installed Abdallah in Transjordan and 
Fay sal in Iraq, Tbn Saud felt that he was being surrounded by Husayn 
and the Hashimite dan. The apparent enctrclement spurred Ibn Saud 
to move rmtw'artl He sent his son Faysal in igao with a force of 5^000 
men across 700 miles of difficult trails to attack the highlands of Ask 
and the realm of the Idrisi family, which was being squeexed by the 
tactics of Husayn and [mam Yahya of Yemen. 

Forging a stronger bond of friendship with the Idrisi and obtaining 
their allegiance, Ibn Saud sensed that this was the moment to settle 
his family feud with the Bani Rashid^ The Bani Rashid were still dis¬ 
credited for having sided with the Turks during the war, but the 
Hashimites in Amman and Baghdad had cot yet found an opportunity 
to obtain tlteir subservience. In a sertes of swjjft and daring eicpeditions 
Ibn Saud captured Hail in the autumn ol 19^1 and ineorporated the 
land of the Sham mar tribes in to his Kingdom of Nejdr A number of the 
Bani Rashid resided as his “guests" at Riyadh, and Ibn Saud became 
the sole power in the interior expanse of Arabia. A provisional settle¬ 
ment w^as made with the British with regard to their "protected” areas. 
Sir Percy Cox in 1912 drew up with Ibn Saud the protocol of Likair, 
loosely defining areas and districts. At this time tw^o neutral zones were 
set up on the boundaries of Ibn Saud s kingdom—one facing Iraq and 
the other ivext to Kuwayt- These neutral zone? served as buffer regions^ 
so that wandering tribes would not create incidents. 

The extension of his realm, however^ led to serious economic prob¬ 
lems, The annual income of the kingdom (in other words, Ibn Saud? 
income) at the time was about $750,000, to which was added $300,000 
subsidy from the British, For a state which had just doubled its respou- 
sibilities, however, the income was patently insufficient and to augment 
it in Arabia seemed exceedingly difficult. In the winter of 1923 Ibn 
Saud went again to Ukair to meet with agent? of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company and the Eastern General Svndicate. They bid against 
each other for an oE ctmccssicn in Ibn Saud s lands. He was not much 
impres?ed but needing money desperately he gave the conee?sion to 
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the btter for a reotal of S 10,000 a year. Interestingly enough, only two 
years^ rental was paid; and then, upon the advice oF geologists who 
plored the al-Hasa desert, the concession was abandoned! 

KINC OF SJkVnl ARA&IA 

In the autumn of 1923 Great Britain held a conference at Kuwayt of 
all Arab amirs, shaykl&s, and sultans under their subsidy. They were 
told that payinents would stop at the end of hfarch, igiz^- a lumpHSum 
full pa)iiient was handed them forthwith. From that moment they be- 
c^ma free agents. But at thesarne conference the British delineated the 
frontiers among the se\'eral .\rab states, insistiiig among other points 
that Ibn Sand must lelinquish Khiirma and Turaba to IliisayOr Ibn Saud 
left the conference refusing to accept the frontier dccIsion^ 

Ibn Saud had hardly reached Riyadh when Hnsayn arranged to be 
prckclatmed caliph. The announcement shocked Ibn ^ud, who felt that 
the Holy Places of Islam were being defiled by a presumptuous person. 
At the same time it undoubtedly revealed to him a sure escape from his 
povertv'. Drive Husa%Ti from the Hipa and obtain the pilgrimage in¬ 
come for himsetfl In August the blow was struck. The first battle w'dis at 
al-Taif, and in October Ihn Saud occupied Mecca. Husayn fled to 
Jidda and abdicated in favor of his eldest son, Ali. He, thenn took up 
residence in Akaba until June, when the British conveyed him to 
Cyprus. There he suffered a stroke and lived on, a broken man, until he 
died in 1930 in Amman at the court of ULs son. Ibn Sand could have 
presse<i on easily and defeated Ali at Jidda, but he realized tJiat this 
might involve the powers. Ali recognized his hopeless [xtsition with¬ 
out aid from England. He, therefore, surrendered to Ibn Saud in 19125 
and went to Baghdad to live at his brother s courts 

Ihn Saud was now master of all of Arabia except for Aden, Yemen, 
Asir, and the various shaykhdorios oF the Persian CtilJ The people 
of the Hijaz declared him King i>f the Hip?^ a title which he added to 
that of Sultan of Nejd. The Wahhabis in taking Mecca destroyed a num¬ 
ber of the shrines which they considered the works of the devil, and 
Ibn Saud rcfurbishc^l the Holy Places which Husayn had permitted to 
fall into a sad state of repair. In 19216 he held an Islamic congress in 
tlie Hip?;, Tliis congress had a double role; to bring Islamic leaders of 
all schools of thought from all parts of the Muslim world to see him and 
the administration he was inaugurating in the Hijaz- and to allow his 
own Wahhabi theologums to nib elbows with Muslim divines of other 
training and experience. Incidentally, the Congress might pnpulariie 
the pilgrimage, which now became hi$ greatest source of income, and 
bring in a larger revenue. 

Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud was one of ,huse bvdividuals whom people n?f er 
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la as a ham leader. He inspired confidenee. He was just and honorable 
in his adiYiinistratiion and prompt in his deci^ons and acticn^.^ He ob- 
sert'cd the Wahhabi cfxle; yet social innovations were not blindly oh- 
stnicted just because they were novel, but carefully appraised and 
judged accordingly. The introduction of the telephone and the radio 
into Arabiap for instance, was bitterly opposed by the arch-eonserva' 
tists among his Wahhabk, who argu^ that these inskmnients must be 
agents of the devd since they could carry the voice so far. Ibn Saud 
neatly disputod that contention by pointing out that these instruments 
would bring the word of God and that one would be able to hear 
worthy divines of the al-Azhar read the Koran. The telephone and the 
radio came to Arabia. 

Life around Ibn Saud^ whether he was at al-Taif, Mecca, Medina, or 
Riyadh, was simple, democratic, and direct. He lent a sympathetic ear 
to the troubles of the poorest of his subjects, and arrogance was foreign 
to his character. The business of government was dispatched with sim¬ 
plicity and efEciency. A trusted friend of long standings Abdallah Sulai- 
man, Served as finance ministeTp treasurer, and puyTnaster and on most 
occasions kept the staters money in his bedroom at the palace in Ri¬ 
yadh. At one time he commented on his anaiety over the risk involved 
when the balance rose to $50^000 in cosh. 

The military power of Ibn Saud rested on a cembinadon of factors, 
the chief of which was the organization of the Ikhuan (Brotherhood). 
In Muslim history such groups were important in Morocco, the Sudan, 
Iran* Turkey^ and many other places^ and Ibn Saud s founding of these 
communities in igia proved most significant in his rise to power. The 
Erst hrotherhood was established around the desert wells of Arlawiya, 
where the fighting bedouin were partially settled- Its motive was partly 
economic; and Ibn Saud provided funds for a mosque^ religious estab¬ 
lishments^ for reading and writings welLs.^ agricultural irrigation, arms, 
and ammunition. The settlement was a rcligio-sOcio-miUtary camp 
and became the prototype of several hundred such towns. From the 
brothethoods Ibn Saud received his most devoted soldiers and the nec¬ 
essary stiffening for the regular bedouin levies and volunteers that 
made his army and e^pedidons to Yemen, AsiT^ and “the frontiers'* of 
Iraq and Transjordan so feared and so successful. 

Of equal significance was the extension of Ibn Saud's power, law, 
and Older over the bedouin tribes of the Hfjaz and other pro% inces com¬ 
ing under his rule. Tradidonally irLdependent and subjerct only to their 
own tribal customs, they rebelled against Ibn Saud s justice, military 
conscription, peace, and taxation. Ulien Ibn Saud learned of a particu- 
brly serious raid committed by the Bani Harb, he fell upon their en¬ 
campment and subdued them completely. He tied other tribes to his 
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nile by the holdiiip of suitable hostages at his court and by judicious 
marriages for himself and his sons. In iggz the official name of die state 
was changed fiom the Kingdom of the Hijaz and of the Nejd and its 
Dependencies to the Kingdom of Saudi Airabia. At that tiine it com- 
prised most of Arabia, 

Aflcf ihe occupation of Jidda Ibn Saud in 19^5 ^J^anged with Sir 
Gilbert Clay too the treaties of Bahia and of Hadda. which defined on 
paper the frontiers with Iraq and Transjordan. However, no mention 
was made of Maan and Akaba. which Ibn Saud claimed since th^ had 
heretofore been incorporated in the Hijaz. but which the British oo 
cupied in Julv and joined to Transjordan. In 1927 Sir Cdbert returned 
to .\rabia and the beats' of Jidda was signed. Great Britain recognized 
Ibn Saud as a soveieigA and independent ruler. No mention was made 
of Britain's “special interest" in Palestine or Iraq. (It will be recalled 
that recognition of special interest in these areas had been demanded a 
few years earlier from Husayn.) And Ibn Sand pledged "to maintain 
friendly and peaceful relations" witli Kuwayt, Bahrayn, Qatar, and t^ 
Oman Coast—all of which were under the protection of Great Britain. 
The Treaty of Jidda set a precedent, and within a few years Ihn Saud 
w'as recognized bv and had similar beaties with Italy, France, Russia, 
Turkey, Iran, and"other states which had Muslim subjects. 

The pmblcm of Asir troubled Ibn Saud for many years. After the 
death of Muhammad Idrisi in igaS his heirs mismanaged affairs and 
quarreled continually among themselves. Already Ibn Saud had won 
victories in the highlands of Asiri and when Imam \ahya of Itemcn look 
the port of Hodcida and the southern coastal region of Tihama, the 
Idrisi called upon Ibn Saud for help. Becoming in 1930 a protectorate 
and sTitually an integral prt of Ibn Saud's Arabia, Asir was divided. 
Imam Yahya failed to halt his aggressions in Asir, although Ibn Saud 
offered peace on the basis of the stutm qut>. Yemen’s refusal brought 
hostilities in 1934 and a quick and crushing victory for Ibn Saud. In 
the treats' of al-Taif peace svas established magnanimously on the basis 
proposed before the victories. Imam Yahya retained the plain of Tihama 
and the valuable port of Hodeida; and diere were no lepjmations, in¬ 
demnities, or payments. Ibn Saud had shown his authority and his 
power; he liad also pro%'ed to the Arabs his leniency, his Itonor, his gen- 
erositv, and his wisdom. He now had stature among the .^ab®. 

DISCOVERY OF OIL 

Life in Arabia might have gone along smoothly and comfortably al¬ 
most indefinitelv, had not the world-wide depression of the early 19305 
upset Ihn Sauds economy. The scale of government operatiotw and 
Ibn Saud’s personal espenditures depended upon the pilgrimage traffic. 
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which in the late had amounted to over 100,000 visitors each 

year. In however^ the traffic dropped to 60,000; in 1932, to 40,- 
000, Tlie Kingdom of Saudi Aiabia could no longer meet its hiJis. 

Through the advice of IL St. John B. Fhilby, sin English Arabist, a 
convert to Islam, and after 1930 a member of Ibn Saud s privy council, 
Karl S. Twitehell, an American mining engineer who had been explor¬ 
ing in Yemen, was employed to search for oil und other miDeral re- 
sources in Sandi Arabia^ Hi^ expenses were paid by the American phi¬ 
lanthropist Charles Crane, of World \Yaj 1 King-Crane Commission 
fame. First visiting Jidda in 1931, Twitchell examined tlae Hijaz for wa¬ 
ter resources and returned a pessimistic report. At the same inlerview\ 
however, he suggested the possibihti^ of oil and minerals. While 
Twitchell was exploring the breadth of the eounriy' in 1933, Ibn Saud 
gave a concession to the Standard Qi| Company of California and re- 
ceiv-ed an advance of 30,000 gold sovereigns. Tlie concession ran for 
sixty years, and a royalt>' of four gfjld shillings per ton would be paid to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Almost immediately the California Arabian Standard Oil Company 
(CASOC Owned equally by Standard Oil of California and the Texas 
Company, was formed. Mapping, geologic surveying, and drilling in 
al-Hosa province were initiated by engineers who came across to the 
mainland from Bahrayn, where oil was found in 1932^ It was a Long and 
discouraging process. No oil in commercial quantities was found at the 
depth at which oil had been discovered in Bahray^. However, with the 
deepening of well number seven at Dhahran in 193S dU was found in 
quantity. The first oil was shipped in November to fiahrayn. In accord¬ 
ance with the concession Ibn Saud received another 50,000 in gold. 
Piers were quickly comtnicted; and the first tanker was filled directly 
at Ras Tanura tn May, 1939, Ibn Saud turning the first v^alve. Explora¬ 
tion spread. Before World War II other producing welU w'Cre located 
north of Dhahran and another forty miles west of Abqaiq. 

\A'ben the war came 12,000 barrels were g<>ing daily to Bahravn^ 
and Saudi Arabia was considered as a future important oil-producing 
state. In 194^ the 1 talians bombed Bahrayn and Dhahran, breaking one 
pipeline. However, oil production was not expanded in Saudi Arabia 
dlirmg the W'^ar lor lack of men and equipment. MoreovcTi the Ameri¬ 
can government believ ed that the increased needs □( gasoline could be 
obtained more easily from efforts in other fields. 

At the time TwitebeU was looking for oil he had, as a good mining en¬ 
gineer, his eye out for rninerals, especially gold. After trials and dis- 
a^^intments gold was found between Mecca and Medina at Mahab 
Dhahab. A company was established in 1934 W'Ork the minei prob^ 
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ably one of King Sokmoo's, Called the Saudi Aiabian Mining Com- 
nanv it was ow-ned b>' the American Smelting and Refining Company, 
the ^ncrican Cy-anainid Corporation, several Britishers, ai^ by Saudi 
nationals. {The Saudi nationals owned fifteen percent ) The govern¬ 
ment received as royalties five percent of the gross value of all metals 
recovered. At the ontbreak of the war Ibti Saud was receiving several 
hundred thousand dollars a year from the gold mines. 


WOULD W A H II 

With the outbreak of World War U aud the fall of the 
trade after Italy entered the war Ibn Sand was precipitously reduced 
to desperate finandal straits. In CASOC advanc^ several milhon 
dollars against future royalliesi and in 1941 Ibn Saud requerfed a fur¬ 
ther advance of $6,000,000, declaring that w-ithout that sum the state he 
had built would disintegrate. Since the future of CASOC was obviously 
at stake a proposal was made to the American government to ^ant 
the sum against future oil deliveries. President Roosevelt directed the 
hid to the British government, which began advancing sizable smm to 
Saudi Arabia in 1941. By the spring of 1944 Ibn Saud was over 550 - 
000 000 in debt to London, and the end was not in sight. After a great 
deal of debate and study in Washington American leiid-lcasc to an 
amount of $34,000,000 was made available to Saudi Arabi:^ sever^ 
lion dollars of which were in the form of newlyminted silver coins^tn 
1044 the American army requested the building of a refinery at Ras 
Tamira; compliance strained the finances of the company which had 
changed its name to .Arabian American Oil Company ( 

1043 an underwater pipeline vms built to Bahrayn, ena ing t c ow 
of oil in Saudi Arabia to be increased. Royalties paid by Aramco to 
Ihn Saud began to obviate the subsidies from the West, 

The bounty which Saudi Arabia received during the wm had a most 
deleterious effect upon Arab society. Shipping was eJt<*edingly scaroe; 
technical services were impossible to obtain at 
machinerv and capital gocKis were allocated by the i ^ 
plv Center to Saudi Arabia in luBnitesimal quantities, if at all. Because 
of Wahhabi views on loans and inadequate banking aci ilies ® 
the cash [oumeved to Cairo, where it was turned into Immry articl« of 
smaU hulk that could he easily shipped by small dhows to the Arabian 
coasL Lavish living and excessive tneomes for the fami y o n au 
and his friends became the custom, and a great part o e ncom 
the state was squandered in a fashion reminbcenl of the palaces and 
their entourages in Istanbul and Cairo during the 1 s an 1 70 . 
The total income of the government Jumped from about $7.000,000 m 
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1939 to over $300,000,000 by 1955. Even so, balancing accoufitf and 
keeping debts from growing were feats too difficult and loo restraining 
to Bud 5)'inpatbetic support in high places. 

EXPANSION OF OIL FBODHCTION 

In the postwar era in Saudi Arabia society became entirely depend- 
cot upon oJl royalties. Consequently, the production of oil and all of its 
ramiJicalions were of the utmost importance to the govemtnent. To¬ 
ward the end of the war the demand for pe^oleum products in the 
Mediterranean became staggering, arid the need of a pipeline from 
Dhahran to the Leva^nt cfsast prompted the American govemtnent to 
suggest that it buy into Aramco and finance the pipeline. Private oil 
companies raised a violent storm; but it appeared that the European 
market for oil in the recovery period would be irksatiable, and it was im- 
perative that more pipelines be built from the oilfields to the Mediter^ 
rancan. Aramco compelled to seek additional capital for the con- 
stiuction; and in 1946 arrangements were made for Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum to acquire thirt)' and ten percent, re¬ 
spectively, of Aramco stocleL 

French petroleum Interests brought suit against this action. They al¬ 
leged that it violated the Red Line agreement of 192S, which stipulated 
that oil companies participating in the [raq Petroleum Company would 
not engage separately in oil pni^uetion in Arabia. Work on the pipeline, 
nevertheless, was startedp and steel pipe began to be shipped in 1947. 
All work on the line ceased during the Falestine War. Syria, Lebanon, 
and Jordan declared that the lines would not be permitted as long as 
the United States supported the partition of Palestine and the creation 
of Israeh Tbn Saiid, however^ announced lhat he would not revoke the 
American oil concessicins because of the American stand on Palestine^ 
and w^ork w^as resumed in February, The oil companies reached a 
settlement with the French, and thereupon ergatnixed the Trans-.Ara- 
bian Pipe Line Company. Over half a billion dollars was erpended be¬ 
tween 194S and 1953 in constmctinig the T.AP-line and developing 
new fields and facilities for Aramco. In December^ 1950 the 1,066 
mile TAP-line was completed, and 300^000 to 500,000 barrels a day be¬ 
gan to Bow from Dhahran to Sidon. New production was brought in 
o\ery year, and after 1955 oil was being produced at a daily rale ex¬ 
ceeding one milhon barrels. In 1943 the daily rate had been 15000 bar¬ 
rels; in 194G, 165,000 barrels; and in 1950. 500,000 barrels. 

Tlie original concession to Aramco prosided for royalties of four gold 
shillings, or the equivalent in dollars or sterling, per ton of oil produced. 
During the war and In the years immediately following gold sovereigns 
commanded a high premium in the Middle East, and the question of 
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the equivalent of four gold shiUingi! was holly debated. At the official 
oxchaDge rale a gold sovereign was worth about S6.25, which made tl'tc 
royalty about 51.66 per ton {22 cents pvv barrel). But sovereigns were 
bought and sold in the open markets in the Middle East at twice the 
official rate. In Aramco agreed to value the gold sovereign at 
$11.00, which raised the royalties to $2.40 per ton (31 cents per bar^ 
rel). 

As production increased and jAramcD proEts began to sw'elh Ibn Saud 
pressed for greater returns for his government, Al ihe end of ig^o a 
new Concession was signed which gave Saudi Arabia- four gold shil¬ 
lings, at the official $8-25 rale per ton; a twenty percenl tax on Aramco 
profits before United States taxes; anci eertam customs duties and taxes 
or fifty percent of Aramco profits after United States taxes, whichever 
sum w^as the greater. Made reCroactive to January 1, 11^50, the new for¬ 
mula increased the ^ 95 ^ 5 " royallies from S6o,ooo,ooo to Syo,ooo.ooo. By 
^956 the payments were topping annually. The negotia¬ 

tion and announcement of these lerms led lo the breakdown cjf discus¬ 
sions in Iran and a change in the talcs in Iraq, In fact, the Aramco— 
Saudi Arabia concession terms in 1950 eslablished the general pattern 
of royalties throughout the Middle East. 

Altliough Aramco held the concession for the exploitation of oil in 
Saudi Arabia as well as in her half of the neutral ^one adjoining Iraq, 
the Paul Getty Oil Company possessed rights for the neutral zone fac¬ 
ing Kuwayt, where operations produced significant quanlilies of oti and 
royallies for Saudi Arabia. In order not to give Americans a full monop¬ 
oly of oil interests. King Baud granted in 1957 lo the Japanese Oil Ex¬ 
port Company a concession lo explore for oil in the walms of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. This raised serious queshous because the states bordering 
the Gulf had no understanding with respect lo terrilorial limits and off¬ 
shore daims- 

PEVELOFMENTS 13^ SAUDI ARABIA 

The vast Lufiux of money generated many plans for the improve¬ 
ment of Saudi Arabia. In 1947 a four-year plan to cost $270,000,000 was 
oullined in general terms. It called for the building of ruiboads, high¬ 
ways, ports, airfields, schools, hospitals, elcctric-power plants, irrigation 
systems, and conduits and canals for supplying water lo Jidda, Mecca, 
and other cities, Aiamco proved an inlerested ally in these programs 
and loaned or helped lo locate able engineers for many of the projects. 
In 1951 ihe raihsay between Dammatn and Biyadb was completed, and 
in 1955 work was begun on the line to connect Riyadh and Jidda by 
w^fty of Medina. In 1954 oonferenees were held with representatives of 
Syria and Jordan to rehabililatc the Hijaz railway, which ran from Da- 
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nuiscus IB Medina; and In 1956 an American firm was employed to 
draw plans lor its rcbiiUdiug to link iyadb and Danimam with Syna 
and Asia Minor. Plans for an asplialt highway from Jidda to Darnmani 
by way oi Mecca, alTaif. Riyadh, and abHasa materialized in 195S; 
and in following years other highways were restored to Facilitate pO- 
grimage routes From 1 ra<|- The port of Dammaiti was recniislnjcted+ and 
three small ports on the Red Sea Unproved. Clearing the reef-strewn 
harbor at Jidda was considered, although difficulties seemed insur¬ 
mountable. In 1957 King Saiid University in Riyadh was opened, and 
former palaces in Jidda, Medina^ and Riyadh were converted into 
schools. Hospitals were built in numerous places, and oew construction 
in Riyadh turned the capital into a hustling city. The spcctacuLir Nas- 
riya Palace was inaugurated in March, and all offices of the government 
were moved from Jidda. Each succeeding year found transportation 
and commirnicatiorn vastly improved, thereby extending the power of 
the central government more resolutely over all sections of the state and 
linking Saudi Arabia more closely to other areas of the Middle East 

One of the most signfficant developments was the aJ-Khaij agricul¬ 
tural program. At al-Khajj deep wells were cleaned; pumps were in¬ 
stalled; and more than fi,ooo acres of land, almost miraculously, pro¬ 
duced fine alfalfa, vegetables, melons,, and fruits in great abimdancer 
Begun in wartiine under American stimulus, the al-Kharj project sei^^ed 
as an e^tample of what could bo done to increase the local food supply. 
With the expanding income from oil^ however, official pressure for ag¬ 
ricultural development diminished, not to be resumed until igSZ- 

MILITARY FORCES 

For aU of Ibn Saud s character and personality, he never for a mo¬ 
ment dropped his guard or Forgot that his position rested on military 
powder. In 1947 a British army mission came to train his forces In the 
me of more modem w^capons. And In 1951 Saudi Arabia signed a mu¬ 
tual-defense assistance agreement with the United States, which in 
195& shipped various types of equipment, including eighteen tanks. 
Al^o in 1956, 5e\^eral jet fighter-planes were obtained from Egypt- The 
most powerful military base in that part of the Middle East was located 
at Dliahran. Here, toward the dose of the war the United Slates con¬ 
structed a mighty airfield and installations from which pianos could 
control much of the Middle East and bomb strategic spots in the 
U^S^S.H. American rights to the base were discussed in 1949 and ck- 
teiided from month to month until June^ when a five-year lease 

w^as signed. Wlien in 1.956 Saudi Arabia requested that the United 
States pay an annual rental of $50,000,000 for Dhahran, the United 
States conducted a study to determine if new developments in missiles 
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and air power had not rendcrt'd Dhahran uimecessary. For sevural 
months the lease was extended on a cootingenC)' basis. Then, in 1957 
upon King Sands visit in Washington a five-year renewal was author- 
izied. [n exchange the United States promised to train a small Saudi 
provide for instnjction of an air force at Dhahran, and expand the 
army school at al-Kharj. Some training jets were also delivt™i as part 
of the progrand. 

F ] N A C E A L P E O B L E M S 

One of the vexing problems In Saudi Aiabia was that of finance and 
currency. Since there was no paper money, the medium of exchange 
had been foreign gold coins and local sUver coins and ]hn Saud failed to 
establish any stable ratio of value between the two. Gold coins were 
almost e.xcltisivclv English George V sovereigns, which were the gener¬ 
ally recogiii'iCfl standard of value in Saudi Arabia. Silver riyals were 
first circulated in 1933. and a concerted attempt was made to main¬ 
tain a parity between gold and sib er. However, the world decline of 
silser prices and the abandonment of the gold standard by England 
and the United States played havoc with the exchange rates. World 
War [1 raised black-maiket rat« of gold from 535 to ^ “ ounce. 

[n igga an. American fi^nancial mission, arranged under the American 
Point Four program, reorganized the currency situation at the request 
of Ibn Sand New Saudi gold sovereigns of $8.24 valoe were issued, a 
monetary' agency was established, and an cichange rate of forty silver 
riyals to'a Saudi sovereign was fixed. The great value of the monetary 
agency rested upon its ability to stabilize the value of the currency by 
buying and selling riyals and foreign exchange on the money markets 
in Jidda and Dammam. Furthermore, after the new roj'alty rates were 
fixed in ignjo more of Saudi Arabian income was received in sterling 
and other soft cinTcncies, the disposal of which was more easily ar- 

rangetlhy the agency , r t j 

The agency was also able to assist in the preparation of a budget. The 
first bu<lgct, of about $55,000,000, was drawn up for the fiscal year of 
194S; but Ibn Saud ignored it. and no budget w'as published again until 
1953. Budgets have been presented each year since. In 195® 'he budget 
approximated 8300,000,000; hut there w'as no certainty that the govern¬ 
ment adhered to it. since a distinction between llie public treasury and 
the private purse of the king and the royal family had not been finely 
drawn. The accounts of the government were usually balanced by the 
following year's royalties and normally ran a deficit in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 5 ^jmo,ooo- Finances continued to deteriorate, and the ewn- 
plexibes of the modem commercial and financial world appeared al¬ 
most too much for King Saud, In 1957 Saudi Arabia joined the Inter- 
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Mon’etaj)^ Fund and the Intematinnal Bank for Reconstruction 
and DevelopinentH but deRcit^ and tTresponsibk speiiding habits of the 
royal family brought matters to a climax in Marcli, iggS. At a full fam¬ 
ily council Prince Faysd, nominal first minister, was banded complete 
authority over mtemal, foreign, and flnanctat policies of the stale. The 
international aspects of this denouement were highlighted in the world 
presses, but the finajKial angles were probably moie important. Spend¬ 
ing was curbed^ and national budgets were expected to have more sig¬ 
nificance in the future. 

SAVDl DELATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EA5T 

The position of Saudi Arabia i^ith regard to control of the Miidim 
Holy Places and her wealth guaranteed respect from the other Middle 
Eastern states. That esteem was promoted even more widely bv (bn 
Saud s remission of taxes and special charges upon those making the 
pilgrinoage to Mecca. This had a profound effect and encouraged the 
yearly visitors. In 1953 the number of visitors rose to 120.OW. There 
had been a timCj not too remote* when the fees of these pilgrims kept 
the state solvent. Wbal a change the oil made! 

Saudi Arabia was one ol the first members of the Arab League and 
steadfastly participated in its deliberationSn although she never took 
the leading role which her w^ealth, prestige^ and positicn as custodian of 
the Holy Places might warrant. During the Palestine war^ Saudi Arabia, 
not having a frontier contiguous with Palestine, did not send troops or 
take an active part. She co-operated in the boycott of Israel, however; 
and does not permit Jews to land at the DhahVan airport. In 1946 Ibn 
Saud protested to President Truman against the American position on 
the partition of Pales tine* and the President tried to assuage the Saudi 
Arabians by awarding the Legion of Merit to Ibn Saud and Crovm 
Prince Saud. lo 194B Ibn Saud became so incensed over the American 
recognition of Israel and the dishonoring of the pledge given him that 
he refused a $ \ 5,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan. 

I® 1953 ^ serious dispute arose with Great Britain over the possession 
of the Buraimi oasis. In 1952 a “standsriir agreement with Britain had 
been reached oonceming the Persian Gulf Arab shaykhdoms under 
British pfotection^ but with the steady advance of oilfields southward 
th eastern Arabia no illHjefined frontier was safe. Britain contended 
that the Buraimi oasis was a part of Trucial Oman^ hut Ibn Saud also 
claimed It, and Saudi forces held the oasis. The United States encour¬ 
aged a settlement by arbitTaliou. The court in Geneva broke up, how¬ 
ever. charging Saudi Arabia with bribery and coercion; and the dues- 
tion still remained unsettled. 

As the strife between the Soviet and Western blocs grew tense, the 
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po^JtidD df Saudi Arabia became uitcertaln. The West proposed the 
creabod of a Middle Eastern defetise pact to strengthen the bnes of the 
Middle East against the advances of the Soviet bloc. In 1954 Saudi 
Arabia followed the lead of Egypt and declared her opposltiop to such 
a pact. 

After the Baghdad pact was signed in 1955 Saudi Arabia joined with 
Syria and Egypt in a Damascus pact^ with Yemen and Egypt in l 956» 
in a Jidda pact; and with Egypt, Jordan, and Syria in 1957 p preced¬ 
ing King Saud s visit to the Unit^ States, in the Arab solidarity^ 
mcnt. These agreements provided for joint military forces and de* 
claied that an attack upon member would be regarded as an 

attack upon all signatories. That Saudi Arabia had a fundamental ifh- 
terest in assuming such a role was seriously quesdoued; it appeared 
more likely that Saudi Arabia was being used by Syria and Egypt in 
the desperate pUghi confronting those two states. Saudi Arabia sup¬ 
ported Egypt in her nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, al¬ 
though halting the fiow of Saudi oil through the Canal was a serious 
blow to Saudi fioances. Later^ in 195b, when Israel^ England^ and 
France invaded Egypt, Saudi Arabia ordered general mobilization and 
called on all Arabs to oppose the attack. Diplomatic relations with the 
aggressors were severed, and King Sand took a strong stand in favor of 
A^b nationalism. ¥et» through the entire Suez affair King Saud was 
vexed that Egypt had seized the Canal without consultations with 
other Arab states. He feared, however^ to take a position in opposition 
tq Nasser since a growing number of Arab natiDualists in Saudi i\rabia 
equated Arab nationalism and Nasserism. 

king SAVU and PEINCE FAYSAl. 

Whether or not these positions would have been taken had Ibn Saud 
been living is di^cult to say. Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al'-Rabman ibn 
Sand Al Favsal died November 9, 1953 ^ud was immediately sut> 
ceeded by the eldest of his thirty*five Uving sons: Saud ibn Abd al-Aziz 
ahSaud. For a number of y^rs the aged Ibn Saud had been affiicted 
with arthritis and was approaching blindness. In 1933 Prince Saud w’as 
declared heir apparent and participated in governmental activities. 
Other sons shared duties of administration; the most prominent of these 
was the Second living son. Prince FavsaL In the king's last years defi^ 
nite ministiies of government were established, and in October a 
formal cabinet was organized^ although the first cabinet meeting was 
not held until the following March. Prince Saud served as prime minis¬ 
ter. Other mJnisbries created from time to time were: foreign affairs, 
finance, defense, agiicultiiTe, interior, conunexce, health, education, 
and information. Prince Faysal was declared heir to the throoe and con- 
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tiDued his work in foreign Various developments slowly showed 

that a new mao was kiog. In 1954 AbdaUah SulauxuiD resigned. He had 
been [bn Saud s closest adviser for a quarter of a century on aU matters, 
but especially those concerned with finance. As finance rninister he 
channeled income of the state into capital developments whenever 
pcKsiblc and restricted expe^dihues of the princes. Shortly thereafter, 
H. St John B. Pbilby, an adv-iser of Ibn Sand since 1990 and a special 
friend of Prince Faysal, was expdled from Saudi Arabia for ‘'un¬ 
friendly" acts. Corruption spread rapidly, especiatly in the techniques 
of awarding contracts, govemment officials being handsomely “rc^ 
warded." Many Saudi officials were able to buy estates in Egj'pt or 
apartment houses in Beirut, and the construction of palaces in al-Taif 
and other spots in Arabia proceeded apace. 

Even more significantH however^ was the presence of liumeroiis Arab 
political exiles. The most notable ol these were Adih al-Shishakli and 
Fawzi Silii of SjiTia^ bo^b of whojri were dedicated in their opposidon 
to Shukri al-^Kuwatli and Nasser. Suddenly id Marcb^ 1958 as a result 
of a family conference in Riyadh^ King Saud assumed the role of a "eon- 
stitutionar monarch. The reins of government were awarded to Prince 
Faysalfc who was generally acknowledged as a firmer and marc talented 
administrator than bis brother. Problems ol finance, hitter Arab rivalry, 
intense Arab nationalism, internal social upheaval, international politics, 
traditional nepotism ^ and the Impact of modem living produced such 
dire conflicts that King Sand was unequal to the task of goveming.^ In 
the face of these forces Kiog Saud publicly staled in the middle of 
19 S 7 that DO Arab state should interfere in internal affairs of another 
Arab state and asked pointerlly that Cairo and Damascus newscasts 
withhold their vhifleation of King Husayn of Jordan, Later Saud de-^ 
dared complete solidarity with King Faysal of Iraq and then in 195S 
congratulated all sides upon the formation of the United Arab Re¬ 
public and the Arab Federation. The final straw appeared to be his 
failure to disprove complicity in an alleged plot to assassinate influential 
personages in Syria- 

Prince Faysal, once in power, dismissed the new minister of finance; 
removed Prince Fahd, the Kings son, who was minister qf defense; 
and fired five of the Kings foreign advisers. A stronger hand was at 
the hehn, and significantly his mother belonged to the powerful and 
highly revered Wahhab family. Momentarily, at least, a course of neu¬ 
trality lietween Arab factions seemed the best political path for Saudi 
Arabia; and Prince Faysal was (udged the one suited for leadership. 

s^ial impact of the oil wealth in Saudi Arabia has been beyond 
calculation, and the situation wdl become explosive in the near future. 
Aramco established nnmerous schools foi workers and their children in 
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Dil-pit^ducing areas in addition to providing manjr types of lecbnical 
and mechanical instruction and training for Uw workers themselves. 
Their wants and demands expanded rapidly. In 1953, 13,000 out of 
3^000 Arab workers for Aramco in Diiahran went out on strike for 
better living oonditions, increased wageSp and many other items usually 
presented in a typical Western industriai strike, A peaceful settlement 
arranged, but shortly thereafter King Saud issued a decree pro¬ 
hibiting Strikes. The affair pointed to future problems not only for Ar- 
amoo but even more for the royal family and the officials who had 
squandered the wealth of the nation. Saudi Arabian officials wnsidered 
the question of oil nationaliralion; but the case of Iran did not en¬ 
courage precipitate action. In June. ig 54 die Saudi Arabiao Tank^ 
Corporation with an iiKlependent tanker fleet owned by A, S. Onassis^ 
a Greek of Argentine citizenshipp was formed and granted special 
rights* This was an iudicatioii of the ideas curreiit at the court at 
Riyadh. Aramco was most generous in its relations with the Saudi gov¬ 
ernment and behaved in a most benevolent maimer in Arabia; yet there 
could be no question (hat many people in Saudi Arabia contemplated 
nationaUration. 

B A H H A ¥ N 

Of the other principalities in Afabia there are three which require 
some consideration: Bahrayn, Kuwayl, and Yemen. Bahrayn is a 
shaykhdnm composed of several islands totaling soo square miles and 
standing off about twenty miles Irnm the coast of Saudi Arabia aud 
the Qatar Peninsula in the Persian Culf> Inhabited largely by Arabs 
and ruled by Iran for more than a century. Bahrajm was taken by Arabs 
from Qatar and became a British dependency through naval action in 
iBao. Except for pearl fishing, smugging, slave trade, and the breeding 
of white donkeys, Bahrajm was quite unimportant until the presence of 
oil was suspected in 1920 

In after three other cqncortis had held oil concisions^ Stand¬ 
ard Oil of California and The Texas Company fommd the Bahrayn 
Fctrolcnm Company ( Bapeo) ^ a Canadian corporatioiv, and obtained 
the concession. Oil in commercial quantities was discovered in 1931, 
and Bahraym oil euttred the world markets in i934‘ ^ Tefinery was con¬ 
structed to handle the output of 30^000 bairels a day ui Bahrayn and an 
additional i^^.ooo barrels coming from Saudi Arabia by an under¬ 
water pipeline. Originally the royalty amounted to % Indian .‘upees per 
ton; but in 1952 Bapeo entered into an equal profit-sharing agreement 
with the ruler, who thereafter derived approximately $8^oao,ooo in 
royalties to add to his $3,000^000 inoome from customs and other taxes. 
BahrayTi has been ruled by the d-Khalifah family for more than a 
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cefthiry, the niler in 19(58 being ShayWi Sir Salman aMClialifah. A 
treaty with Great fintain pboes the foreign rektions of tlie stiaykhdom 
in British haneb. From 1926 untU 1956 the principal advi^ of Sir 
S a l man was Sir Charles BeLgrave^ who assisted the sbaylch in giving 
good minudpa] goveminent. With a heterogeneous population of about 
110,000 Largely located ld two cities, the problems were those of schools, 
water supply, sewers, streets, and hospitals. Arab nationalism spread 
among the younger groups on the island, and in 19516 during the first 
Suez Canal crisis Arab nationalists threatened to destroy the refinery 
and the pipelines if armed might were used by the West against Egypt, 
During the invasion of Egypt by Israel, England, and France, the 
British sent armed remforeements to Bahraynj and the Arab nationalist 
National Union committee was dissolved. Three of its leaders were 
senteneed to St. Helena for plotting to kill the shaykh and Sir Charles 
Belgrave. Inexorable Arab nationalism confronted the shaykh; and in 
iqs 3. at the time of the creation of the United Arab Republic and the 
Arab Federation, the shaykh visited Riyadh to explore the possibilities 
of some type of union among Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, and BahrajTi. In 
195^ the position of rulers in the Arab Middle East was cjEceedingly 
difificult and replete with danger. 

KUWAYT 


North of Sahrayn on the mainland of Arabia near the head of the 
Persian Gulf lies the Shaykhdom qf Kuwayt, Long a port and the seat of 
a profitable skipping trade from Basrah to Zanzibar, Kuwayt first came 
to World attentian during the Berlin to Baghdad railroad epic. Lord 
Curzon brought it under British protection in 1899 to prevent the 
German imperialists from obtainiog a suitable termious for their road 
to the east. Thereafter, it lapsed into obLivion, except for the British 
agents of the colonial office, imtll the end of World War I. Ibn Sand 

tried to seize it for his growing kingdom, but British guns turned him 
away^ ^ 


When oil wm stniek on B«hiayn La world oil companies sought 
wr^sions in Kuwayt. Th^ final s«tlemont was a oompromise betwSni 
British cMntrol of Kuwayti foreigti relations and American 

The Ku^j^Od Company, Ltd. (KOC). a British eomoration 
o^ed equally by the British Petroleum Company and the OiJ 

the entire g.Bw square 
^ *he Bgrghan field 

* I»ovcd to be the largest known pool of oil in the entire 

w/p Tf fhowever, was stalled during World 
P i , ” ^ S’’*' ^94®- Even then operations went slowly. 

1950, as u les loomed in Irna, production was inoeas^ 
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rapidly and fiirtlwr e3(ploiatioifi brought in new fields. The original con- 
E^ession called for a royalty payment of seven cents a bameh but a new 
agreement in 1951 called for an equal sharing of company profits. Ii^ 
^■955 productioii soared over a daily mark of i.ooo^ooo barrelsj and 
royaltv' payments to Sbaykh Sir Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah ejteeedod 
$£50^000^000- In addition^ the shaykh gave a concession for His half of 
the neutral ^ooe hordering Saudi Arabia to the Amencan Independent 
Od Company and the Paul Getty Oil Ctimpany for a down payment of 
$7,o€)0,ooo- and a guarantee of thirty-five cents a barrel royalty^ 

With a total population of less than £OOpOOO the wealth pouring into 
the country changed the life of the people rapidly^ Shaykh Sir Ahmad, 
has invested nearly half of his roj^ties io foreign securities as a saving 
for future needs of his people. The other hall is used to build schools, 
roads, hospitals^ housing, electrical plants^ aud all the needs of a mod¬ 
em communit)'. Since water was almost negligible, a large sea-water 
conversion plant w^as built, and contracts were given in 1958 to an 
American concern to expand the facilities. Another projert Vi^ the 
planning of a channel across the desert to bring frcsb water from the 
Sbatt aUArab to Kuwayt, KOC constructed three oil refineries with a 
daily capacity of 200,000 barrels: and in 1958 two Annerican firms began 
work on a $2.3 ,dcki,ooo project to reconstruct port terminals. 

The city of al-Kuwayt, with one ol the highest per capita incomes in 
the world, became a nfiodem town vrithin a decade. Its w'calth at¬ 
tracted people from many parts of the world, especially from other Arab 
areas. The infiux of Egyptians and Paleshnians was relatively high, a 
factor which sensitized most Kuwaytis to the virtis of Arab n^ationalisin- 
In 1956 during the first Suez crisis'shops and office In Kuwa>'t dosed 
in protest of the London Conference, and the government informed the 
oil companies that public opinion in Kuwayt would stop the flow of oil 
should the West attack Egypt. Later, when Israel, England, and France 
attacked Egypt, public meetings and demonstrations were banned. 
Howe%'er, schools were closed, and shops refused to serve British and 
French customers. The thfcat to block oil shipments was not executed, 
but precautidnan' measures were enforced around the oil installations. 
In 1958 the chief of police In Kuwayt declared publicly that the United 
Arab Republic answ^cred Kuwayt s national aspirations, and at the time 
of the Iraq Revolution Shaykh Sir Ahmad announced his sympathies 
for the new regime^ even though he remained in constant telephone 
communications with the British commander on Bahmyn. Within a 
few days the shavkh conferred with Nasser in Damascus; for he sensed 
full well the confusing and contradictory dynamics of the NIiddle East¬ 
ern situation and knew how fraught with uncertainties was his own 
future. 
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Tbe other ooitier of Arabia presentud to tbe modem world the 
Imamate of Yemen, which in 1958 was one of the most remote and iso¬ 
lated Spots in the world- In 1934 Ibn Saud forced peace upon the niler 
of Yemen, Sayef al-lskm Yahya Hamid aJ-Din, The lattcTp however, kept 
his country dosed to foreign mSuence. Charles Crane visited the 
country in the 1930*3; and Kail Twitchell buUt bridges there to connect 
Sana, the capital, with the ports on the fled Sea. The British had a run¬ 
ning quarrel with Imam Yahya over the frontier between Yemen and 
the Aden protectorate, which was never very dearly defined, A British- 
Yemen treaty of friendship was signed in Sana in 1934, largely to estab¬ 
lish the frontier on a basis of the statm Relations with England, 
howe^'er, w^ere never very cordial because of the friction over bound- 
aiies and because of the simhle colony of Yemenis in Aden who did not 
look very kindly upon the government and policies of Imam Yahya. 

In the period between the two great w^ars the Imam turned to Italy 
for support- A ten-year treaty was signed in 1926> and in 19^7 ^ Y cmeni 
mission visited Mussolini and obtaihed arms and munitions in Italy, In 
3-907 the treaty was renewed for twenty-five years, and Italian doctors 
and technical people appeared in YemetL During the war Yemen re¬ 
mained neutral, but after the Nazi defeats In North Aliica ousted Cer- 
mans and Italians from her territory. Diplomatic missions were re¬ 
ceived, and Colonel William Eddy in 1946 negotiated a treat)' of 
friendship and commerce with Imam Yahya for ^ United States, In 
Mavn 1947 the United States extended a credit of S 1,000,000 to Yemen 
for the purchase of surplus war materials. Y'emen joined the Arab 
League in 1945 and was admitted to the United Nations on Septem¬ 
ber 30,1947. 

Society changed slowly in Yemeni and Imam Yahya remained the 
despot, attempting tn hold the line as he bad done for fort>'-three 
years. Many of the younger generation and leaders of the rival princely 
family of Yemen—^the ahWazir family—plotted to remove the old 
Imam. The former gjronp became known as "Free Yemenis.* They were 
led by Imam Yahya's sixth soji^ Prince Sayef al-lslam Ibrahim, who 
settled in Aden in 1947^ !n February, 194B Imam Yahya and several of 
his ministers and sons were assassinated. Prince Ibrahim flew in from 
Aden, and ahSayyed Abdallah ibn Ahmad alAVaar became Imam. 
To counter this coup iT^tat Yahya's eldest son^ Sayef ai-Islam Ahmad 
Hamid al-Din, received aid from Ibn Saud and gathered loyal forces in 
the area. He oserthrew the insurgents in March. Over thirty rebels 
were beheaded, and Prince Ibrahim died in prison from a “heart at¬ 
tack." 
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In 1951 Imam AJumad requested that Yemen be included in tbe 
American Point Four ptogmnip and a medical mission visited the ctiun^ 
tn". An agneulturol school was opened at Taizz; French cngmeeTs were 
comfi'kissioned to build a new pier at Hodeida; and a radio station, a 
printing press, and a w'ooleo and cotton weaving faetor>^ were imporEcd. 
Yet^ dev'elopnrkcnt of Yeinen proceeded at a snail s pace. 

Forces for change attempled a coup against Imam Ahmad in 
April. i955_ The revolt was led by his brother. Prince Sayef al-lslain 
Abdallah, who had traveled in the West and repented Yemen at the 
United Nations. It was crushed by the quick action of the Imam's cld- 
«t son. Prince Savrf ablslam Muhammad al-Badii who led his troops 
to Tnizz to free his father. Prince AbdaDah and another brotberp 
Prince AbbaSp were banged; six other conspirators were beheaded; 
and Prime Minister Prince Hasan, who was at the moment in Cairo, 
W'as ordered to lemain abroad 

The attempted coup, however^ did stir up action in Yemen. Imam 
Ahmad took over the post of prime minister himself; he appointed his 
son, al-^Badr, deputy' prime minister, minister of foreign adaiTS^p and 
minister of defense; and formed □ cabinet including fourteen other min¬ 
isters. In November^ 1955 ^ thirty'-"Vear concession was granted to the 
American Yemen Development Gorporaiion to prospect and exploit 
the mineral resources of Yemen on a Eft>'-fifly basis. Several American 
engineers visited Yemen to begin a more thorough mineral survey. Iron 
deposits of commercial value were found in 19S®' but transport difficul¬ 
ties precluded mining opemlions for several years. 

The interests of the U^.S.R. in the Middle East in 1956 included 
Yemen. Four Soviet economic experts Kew from Cairo to discuss devoid 
opment proposals. A trade mission from the Soviet bloc arrived in 
TaiKz, the Imam's favorite residence and thus the capital, and negoti¬ 
ated^ trade agreements for the U-S.S.R. and East Oermanyp a ircnty of 
friendship W'ith Czechaslovakia^ and recognition of Communist China. 
.Anangements w^eic also made to send Yemeni students free of charge 
to Cxccboslovalda for six-^year courses in medicine and engineering. 
Prince al-Badr. upon formal invitation, made a state visit to Moscow in 
the summer of 195B+ and other state visits in 1957 London ^ Belgrad, 
Bucharest, and Moscow, During the war in Sinai Yemen offered to per¬ 
mit volunteers to go to Egypt, and Soviet-bloc arms shipmenU arrived 
in Yemeni ports in 1957. The pressures upan the borders of the Aden 
protectorate continued imd the raids grew* more numerous, even though 
Imam Ahmad declared in 1957 that he had no inleutxcn of denouncing 
the i9a4 and 1950 treaties with Great Britain. He protested agimst the 
British granting of an oil concession for tlie Kamaran Islands and pw* 
sued the traditional Yemeni policy of forming alliances and signing 
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treaties with British opponents. Yemen complaiDed oF the EaghdAd 
pact, and in 19156 signed with Egypt and Saudi Arabia the Jidda pact 
which established a five-year military aUiaoce, After the formation of 
the United Arab Republic in 195S Crown Prince al^Badr visited CaLeo 
and Damascus; and upon authority from his father he signed a pact 
creating the United Arab StateSp which was a loose and vague federa¬ 
tion of Yemen and the United Arab Republk. The head of each state^ 
however, held veto power for his own state with respect to acts of the 
union, and it appeared that the United Arab States was only a paper 
affair. 

The moves of Imam Ahrriad and Crown Prince al-Badr in the direc¬ 
tion of the Soviet blocs were not interpieted as an indication of sym¬ 
pathy for the Communists. Yemen pictured the West in terms of Great 
Britain^ and the British^American sponsored Baghdad pact was re^ 
gaxded as anti-Yemeni. Therefore, the Jidda pact, the United Arab 
States, and the amicable posture toward the Soviet bloc were demon- 
stratioiis of independeoce. In this respect they were similar to the 
treaties and friendly gestures of the 1920*5 and agQo's between Yemen 
and Italy. The social conditions in Yemen w^ere not encouraging for 
the gro>^ or widespread acoeplaiioc of communism, and the Yemeni 
attitudes were shaped almost solely by considerations of uitematjonal 
politics. Yet, Yemen could not remain isolated, and the attempted 
coups indicated that the government would soon face intemal demands 
growing from the meager contacts permitted with the wwLd outside. 
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FRENCH EVACUATION 

U ndoubtedly with quite different motiveSj the U,S,S.H.* Chinap and 
the Unit^ States recognized the unconditional independence 
of Syria and Lebanon in 1^44^ Shortly thereafter^ both declared war 
against Germany in accordance with the Yalta program and pined the 
United Nations as charter niemben. Immediatelyp the question of the 
presence of British and French troops occupied ail Syrian and Lebanese 
minds. British troops antagonized only the more nncamprocmsing, hut 
the French symbolized the previous oumdate-oolonial status. Fear of 
the permanence of French control governed emotions £n Beirut and 
Damascus. 

General de Gaulle understood that the troops would have to be with- 
drawTi^ but he e\^dently hoped to retain a strong French induence in 
the Levant by means of treaties with Syria and Lebanon which would 
be at least as favorable as the British treaties with Iraq and Egypt. He 
particularly desired that the French language be accepted and taught 
in the schools and that the French schools be entirely free from h/eba- 
nese and Syrian controL Naval, militmy^ and air bases for the Fiendi 
would be held indeffnitelyp and assurances would be given that the 
Levant remain a French sphere in economic matters. 

Syria and Lebanon in^cated a willid^ess to discuss these points 
and negotiate treaties, but only after departure of the troops. The land- 
ing of additional French soldiers in Beirut was inteipreted as military 
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pressure. Open resistance to the French wris stagedp and the French 
shelled Damiscos in May, 194S- This goaded Chimz^kill into ifcrving an 
ultirrmtiiin upon de CauUe to cease fire and detain his troops in their 
barracks while British forces restored order. Thereafter, the only ques¬ 
tion remaining was when and how would the troops be withdrawn. The 
British and French discussed the evacuation at great length and in 
great detail throughout 1945 and into 1946, The Syrians came to he- 
Ueve that British troops were concentrated there to prevent disorders 
resulting from the presence of French troops and that French troops 
were being kept there because the British troops ifcould not leave. The 
Security Council of the United Nations, prodded hy die U.S.S,R. and 
the United States, recommended that foreign troops leave Syria and 
Lebanon as soon as practic«ible. The last French troops departed from 
Syria in April, 1946^ but reniaiiied in Lebanon until December. The 
two countries of Levant had achieved independence! 

HEPUBLrC OF LEBANON 

In Lebanon the nationalist-minded leaders who had controlled the 
quasi-independent regime since 1943 remained unchanged. The con- 
fesstpnal aspect of the slate was upheld, as was the tradition that the 
president be a Maronite Christian and the prime minister a Sunni 
MusLim- x\t that time the Lebanese chamber of deputies included 30 
Christians and ^5 ^fusLims; and during the month of the £nal depar^ 
tore of the French Riyadh al-Sulh formed a coalition cabinet at the in¬ 
vitation of President Blshara al-Khuri. 

New elections for the chamber were held in J1947. The Constitutional 
partyp the one in power, succeeded easily to manage the elections and 
continue in oMce. Beirut newspapers p(rGtested; and Kamal jumblati 
a j-oung Dnize socialist, resigned from the cabinet. But the leaders 
were unmoved. The problem of Palestine, the economic detonations 
resulting from independence; the postwar relaxations, and the East- 
West crisis gave Lebanese politicians ample opportunity^ for disagree¬ 
ment, Perhaps the smallness o( the country, the paucity of its natural 
resources, and the obvious div^ity of religious affiliations^—the cus¬ 
tomary attfihute of national djstmction in the Middle East^—bound to¬ 
gether all political leaders except the extremists. Among themselves 
they quarreled over favors, prestige, position^ and power, but they 
usually closed rank$ on foreign crises- Cabinets changed frequently, but 
the leaders shuffled the various ministerial posts among themselves- In 
the years following the departure of the French troops prime ministers 
succeeded one after another. Between 1946 and igsS ten different 
men occupied the positiDn,, many of them on several occasions. But 
most of them were in the cabinet when not holding the prime minister- 
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ship. Bishara al-lOmri was overthrown in September by a bl^ 
less public strike and demoustraHon which resembled s vote of no 
confidence. Since Ceticial Fnad ShiHab refused to call out the arni)^ 
al-Khuri s onlv recourse was to resign. Mismanagement, compton, and 
arrogance were the charges ag;ainst him. Kamal {Ca^e) Shamim 
leader of the Progressive Socialist party, was el^ed president; 

Khalid Shihab, as the new prime minister, asked for granted 

fuU powers for sir months. Elections in July. 1953 showed little change 
sinceinembership in the chambw of deputies was to a lygc wtent 
predetermined by its proportional represenUbm acrtrdmg to 
affilialion. The electoral law of 195* decreed the cham^r to be com¬ 
posed of 13 Maronites. 9 Sunnites. B^it«. 5 Greek J 

Dm^. 3 Creek Catholics. 2 Armeman Orthodo*, and 1 oon^sely to 
the minor groups such as Pmtostants. Jews, and Roman Catholics 
Abdallah al-Yafi. 3 Beinit lawyer, became prune ministor agam and 
also held for a lime the portfolios for interior, defense, and mformiition. 

Lesser and fringe parties did not succeed in winning 
porters, but they did have considerable nuisance value and ^Iw 
leaders in office more alert to their responsibilities. The hugest of th^ 
parties-tbe Nationalist Bloc, at one time led by Raymond 
lieved that Lebanon's destiny, and certainly her independence, rested 
upon close relations with France. Of course, this party dechned after 
the French departed. Kamal Jiimblat pursued a utopian socialist doc¬ 
trine. whercas^Nlustafa al-.Aris and KhaUd Bakdash prnfes^ 
dogmas and serv ed as Soviet agents. Anton Saada denied the partibon 
of Syria and formed his Syrian National party, a pro-fasi^t group which 
strove Incessantly and often violently for the reunion of Lebanon with 

^ m fundamental political problem in Lebanon after ^oli^ 
around her geographic location. A narrow populous ship ^along the 
coast. Lebanon is an Arab slate of many religions tied strougy to Arab 
culture and Arab traditions. Yet, the wealth of the state ai^ many of 
its people depended upon the sea and commerce with the outside 
world, mainly the West. As a result. Lebanese political leaders at- 
tfimpted to piii^ue two courses. 

Beirut and the other Lebanese towns on the coast prospered greatly 
during the mandate period, mainly from ™mmer«. Beirut 
Westernised to a remarkable degree, and durmg the war served as a 
port and base for operetiom in the levant. National mdependen» 
gave Beirut the opportunity to become one of the g^t markets m t^ 
Middle East. Her mcithanls proved equal to the responsibiU^ and 
Beirut evolved rapidly into a g^eat Middle ^ast^ j 

financial center. Shordy after 1948 Lebanon estebhshed a free money 
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maricet which attracted Middle Eastern mwwys to her banks- Qffidals 
and favorites of Middle Eastern potentates translerred their funds to 
Beirut banks or invested in apartment bnuses aiKl businesses ol many 
types, Beirut developed into a busy port» and the airport, which wel¬ 
comed large trans-coatinental and world airliners^ was served by more 
airlines than any other in the world. Indiistiy established a foothold 
and challenged the free traders in the halls of the chamber of deputies. 

Although the Lebanese rejoiced over the departure of the French, 
they were not bitterly anti-French. The many business cottnections pre¬ 
cluded a complete break. And Lebanese-Syriaa currency remained tied 
to the French franc until 1948, when France devalued the franc by 
fortyTour percent without mcreasing the cover for the S)irian-Leba- 
nese pound as had been agreed m 1944, France offered to make up 
the balance in properties claimed hy France in Lebanon, in European 
currencies, In credit for purchases in France, and in additional French 
francs. Lebanese leaders protested vigorously but in the end accepted 
the offer, fearing a breakdown in trade. LelmiKm obtained a ten-^year 
guarantee of her currencj^ against French dev-dluation and a liquida¬ 
tion of all French govemment property claims in Lebanon. The i- 
nanciai settlement improved relations with France, and trade between 
the two countries was maintained at its customary level. In 1955 France 
extended to Lebanon a credit of $15,000^000 for the purchase of French 
goods. 

Since Syria refused to accept the French offer, a new and separate 
Lebanese currency was established. Withm a few weeks the currency 
break with Syria presented difficulties of payments, exchange rates, 
and trade balances. An agreement exteiided the economic unity of the 
two countries for an additional three years and arranged that forty-four 
percent of the aggregate customs receipts at all frootiers would be 
credited to Lebanon. However^ divergent economic ihtcrcsis of the two 
countries caused one storm after ancthcr and in 1950 precipiteted an 
economic break and the closing of the frootis for nine months. Syria 
exported grain and Livestock and aspired to industrial development 
Lebanon lived by foreign trade and her industry had not reached the 
point where a protective tariff, such as Syria desired^ appealed to the 
majority. In 195^ an economki agreement with Syria was signed at 
Shtoura, providing that royalties from oil lines of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company would be d^ 
vided equally and that no duties between the two countries would be 
levied on agricultural produce or livestock. Tariffs on industrial prod¬ 
ucts would be protective for certain categories of goods in which Syria 
and Lehanon had manufacturing interests. 
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motions behve«n Lebanon and the United States v.-e« 
during this period. Dr- Charles Malilt, Ubanons tepresen^tivu to 
United NatiJS and ambassador to the United States. caiW a n^age 
of good wUl and understanding to the .-Vmerican pwple. Dr- Bayard 
oJa^and Dr. Stephen Penmse. Jr., presidents of the Ai^rican Uiu- 
s-eisity of Beirut, served as unofficial yet very effective am^dois of 
the ^erican people; and several official Amcntan ^bassatte of 
exceptional ima^lion and tart fnrtht^ the warm 
thTLo nations The very consideiable emigratiOD ttcjn 
the United States in the past also played an active role m mauitaiimig 

interest aiKlitode» 5 tandmgbetweciithetwocoontri«. 

The Trans^Arabian pipeline to cany oil from the Saudi Aiab^c^ 
to the Meditenanean had its terminus near Sidon m southern ^^oa 
In 1047 Lebanon forced work to cease oo the line because of the Amen- 
CMiSition on the partition of Palestine. GonsCmcbon. hovrev&, 
resu^ in 1949: ofl began to flow in 

Sidon to process peiroleom. and a second was erected m On^ 
coast north of Beirut the Iraq Petroleum Company s pii«lme touched 
the sea at Tripoli, and after World War II two new ^allcl ImM w«re 
laid to offset the disuse of the Haifa line and market the mcreas^ Iraqi 
production. The lines and refineries brought a very welcome i^me. 
But in 1956 a new law was passed, imposing heavy tares tetioa<^vely 
to 1952 Siforeigii off compares having pip^« m Lebanon. 
at Petroleum Company and TAP-line, the law w^s SE»i«ored ^ 
Prime Minister Abdallah al-Yafi and Minister of Stat^Sa* Salam, who 
was also chairman of the ministers’ oil committee. The latter was^ne- 
gotiattng with TAP-line officials and rcpr®eotahv« of Syna. J^n, 
tnd Saudi .Arabia, who suggested that the usudfifty pe^t of the 
profits be divided equally among the four Arab state^ Lebancto min¬ 
isters, however, wanted fifty percent of the profits on oil poMmg Arougji 
pipelines in Lebanon. iPC immediately objected, dropped ite pbus for 
an additional pipeline to Tripob, and dischaiged employed to Tn^ 
oil area. Lebanese opposition attacked the government or 1 m^ i 
tude in the retroactive ta* law. Not until 1958agreement reached 

to provide higher royalties for Lebanon. , „ . 

Although the U-S.S.R, recogaiaed Lebanon In the Sovi^ gave 
only passing interest to Lebanon and Communist groups there. In 
BeLrulthe Communists were extremely active in the tradihuiiion move¬ 
ment, led by Mustafa al-Aris. Street demonstratioiis were so frequent 
that they bored the public; but Communists enjoyed such succ^ 
among the students at the American University in organi™g . 

and protests diat govemnneiit officials closed it tamper y m ^ 954 * 
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ip the 1^3 electiDtLS all CoEAtnuiij^ts failed miserably at the polls, aod 
their sympathizers were defeated- 

After 1954 the TJ.S.S.H. changed her earlier indilfereiice^ LehanoD 
signed an economic agteement with Russia in April; and a similar trade 
pact was mitialed in 1955 with East Germany. Russian technicians sur¬ 
veyed Lebanon in 1936 for various economic and lodtislrial possibili¬ 
ties^ and trade agreements were negotiated with Communist China 
and Bulgaria in 1957. Rapidly expaDding population^ limited land re¬ 
sources, and unemployment offer^ fertile fields for Soviet activities. 
Lebanese officials recognized the challenge and initiated various proj- 
ects> the most promising being the Litani River irrigation and hydro^ 
electric power plan. In 1956 the IntematiDna] Bank loaned $17,000,000 
to finance purchases for part of the construction, which was started in 

1957- 

By far the most pressing event for Lebanon to consid^ in the decade 
after World War II arose from the partition of FdestLne and the hirih 
of Israel. Lebanon showed her Arab character by foining the Arab 
League at Its inception and poiiidpating in its decisions and actions. 
She argued In the United Nations against partitioD and revealed her 
attitude by halting work at Sidon on the pipeline. However^ Lebanon's 
part in the Palestine war was very small, and she suffered only a hand¬ 
ful of casualties (ten killed, twenty wounded), Fawzi al-Kawukju a 
native of Tripoli and an old soldier fresm the days of Otloman arniy 
service, led a group of irregular soldiers, some of them Lebanese, into 
PalestLDe before the end of the mandate to try to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of the state of Israel. Whenever he visited Lebanon, he was al¬ 
ways honored by public demonstrations which definitely indicated 
Lebanese sympathy for the Palestinian Arabs. Furthermore, Lebanon 
lodged no protest when he based the operations of his National Lib¬ 
eration army in Lebanon. 

Lebanon found no difficulty in subscribing to the various truces de¬ 
clared m the Palestine war and easily entered Into armistice negotia¬ 
tions. Israeli forces withdrew from four Lebanese tillages which they 
had occupied; and on March 23, 19^19 an armistice was signed, receg- 
nizing the previous Palestine-Lcbanon frontier with demilitarized zones 
on each side. Lebanon refused to recognize Israd^ however, and 
adopted the boycott practices of the Arab League. Since unemploy¬ 
ment was widespread In Lcbanorip the influx of over 100,000 Arab refu¬ 
gees, equal to almost ten percent of the total population of Lebanon, 
mjected an explosive factor into the Palestine settlement. The refugees 
were located in fifteen camps s^ttered from Tripoli to Tyre and were 
supported by United Nations grants; but their continued presence 
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graphically ilhisbratcd to I^banese citbens that Israel was a disturbing 
factor in Middle Eastern s^x:^et)^ 

The relative peace in Lebanon was shattered in 195® Suez 

ctUk. Pte^iident Shamun supported Egypt in her natiofialization move, 
and mass rallies and strikes condemning Western pressures on Egy-pt 
were permitted In Beirut and other cities. When the Sinai war began, 
Lebanon declared a state of emergency and Shamun invited the heads 
of all .\rab g^wemments to Beirut to determine what action should be 
taken. Lebanese leaders spake vigorously in the United Nations and in 
many fonuns. jamenting the aggression upon Egypt and urging the 
speedy withdrawal of Israeli forces from Gaza and the Straits of 
Tiran. 

As soon as the most irritating aspects of the Sinai war were soothed, 
Lebanese leaders engaged In a bitter parliamentai)^ election. AbdaUah 
al-Yafi fell from ofEcc in November, 1956 and was replaced by Sami 
al-SnIh. In April, 1957 a new electoral law was adopted, enlarging the 
memhership of the chamber of deputies to 66 and calling for four- 
Year terms. Campaigning soon beg^n in earnest, find a Natiomil Union 
Front announced its opposition to Sami al^Sulh and President Shamun. 

Collecting around several disgnmtled former prime ministers such 
as Saib Salam, Abdallah al-Vafi, and Husaym Uwayni. the Front pre¬ 
sented a Eve-point platfom: no amendment to the constitution allow¬ 
ing Shamun to succeed himself; absolute neutrality; rejection of for¬ 
eign military bases and pacts like the Baghdad pact; refusal of any aid 
which would compromise Lebanon's sovereignty; and a close and im¬ 
partial co-operation with other Arab states. Election clashes ofxnirredt 
and on one occasion Saib Salam was beaten by the police and arrested 
General Shihab declared the elections would be conducted fairly; and 
in July the government won 50 seats, the National Union Front S, and 
the Independents S. Significantly, Saib Salam, Abdallah al-Yafi. Kama! 
JumblaL Bashid Kaiami, and other prominent politicians failed to wia 
election and, in August Sami al-Sulh reshuffied his cabinet. 

The politicians who found themselves frozen out of office commenced 
a battle to regain power and discovered eager allies In Syria and 
Egypt, Arms smuggling from Syria became commonplace, and Leba¬ 
nese frontier police were shot in attempts to halt the illicit troffic- 
Terrorists bombed the Parliament building and the Government House. 
Lebanon's public acceptance of the Eisenhow^er Doctrine became a 
prime target of the opposition. Foreign Minister Charles Malik reit¬ 
erated that Lebanon would side with Arabs in any dispute with the 
West invobTfi-g legitimate Arab rights and aspirations. {He wamed^ 
however, that Middle Eastern conflicts could not be solved by alliances 
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with communists.) When the S>Ttan fuss arose with Ttirfcev in 1957, 
any aggression against Syria was acknowledged as an attack upon 
Lebanon. Nevertheless, acts of terrodsm persisted, and it was n ftrs - 
sary to deport nnmeious Syrians and Jordanians. 

The achievement of the United Arab Republic increased pressures 
and tensions surrounding Lebanon. Leaders announced immediately 
that Lebanon would not join the United Arab Republic or the Arab 
Federation; and infiltratiDD of arms and men from Syria and Egypt 
mounted. Malik confirmed a report that he had received a promise of 
unlimited military and economic aid from the United States to main¬ 
tain Lebanon's independence, although in the fiscal year beginning in 
1957 ilirect American aid was programed at only SisjOOO.ooo. 

In March. 1958 a reorganized cabinet under Sami a 1 -Sulh won a 
vote of confidence of 38 to 15 with 13 abstaining. But at the same 
tinie Sa Lebanese leaders, including the heads of several of the religious 
communities, signed a statement warning President Shamun against 
amending the constitution and seeking re-^leetion when his term e** 
pired in September. Political agitation giew pernicious, and in May a 
pseudo civil war was inaugurated by outbreaks and demonstrations in 
Tripoli and Beinit. Soon designated as rebels, politicians out of office 
extended independently their sway over specific areas; Saib Salam in 
the Basta ijuartei of Beirut; Kamal Jumblat in (he Druze mountain 
area, Rashid haiami in the sector north of Tripoli; and others in two 
or three isolated regions. Syrian and Egyptian nationalists, commandos, 
and arms, with the sUent counivance of Damascus and Chiro, helped 
the rebels; but the fracas reached a stalemate, as General Fuad 
Shihab refused to commit the army to either political camp and acted 
only to maintain public order. 


Civil strife languished after President Shamun passed out (he word 
he would not try for re-election, afier a team of United Nations in¬ 
vestigators and a trip to the Middle East by Dag Hammaiskjold white¬ 
washed the complicity of the United .M'ab Republic, and after General 
Shihab acquiesced to a quiet demand that he accept the presidency 
at *e election in July. At this juncture, the Iraq Revolution erupted 
and Ae possibihty of sizable intervention from Syria became so real 
r Shamun called upon President Eisenhower for urgent 

relief. The immediate landing of American marines io Beirut upped 
Ae quanel of local ^liticians to the level of the cold war betw^ 
East and West. Many blustered, and Nasser flew to Khrushchev in Mos- 
ww; but It w« soo^vident that no one wotdd seriously challenge the 
Amrnean position. The Americans asserted that the marines would be 
wut^wn as soon as a peaceful solution of Lebanese politics could be 
devised. As was expected, the presidential electfon resulted in the 
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cboice of General Fuad Shihabj and the rebels declared general ^lis^ 
faction ^ if and when the Airierican troops wmdd leave. The easpressed 
desire of most Lebanese polidca] leaders resolved itself around the 
widespread hope in Lebanon and in mmy quarters of the Middle East 
that genuine neu tralit)' would descend upon Lebanon so she could be¬ 
come **the Switzerland of the Middle East.^ 

HEFITBLIC OF SYBIA 

When World War II euded^ S)'Tiaj] political leaders who had battled 
for complete independence in the mandatory period were in control 
and had the satisfaction of forming the first fully sovereign Syrian re¬ 
public. Shukri aJ-Kuwatli held the presidency; Saadalkih al-Jabri was 
prime minister; and Jamil Mardams Faiis al-Khuru Hashim al-Atasi, 
and Khalid al-Azm w^ere prominent political figures, who held other 
important posts. \ new chamber of deputies^ elected in the summer of 
1947^ confirmed the posltian of the government leaders; and Jamil 
Mardam. who had bcMme prime minister in December, 1946 remained 
in office tor two years- 

National feeling in S^iia ran high. Hie actions of the French bad 
been more drastic in Damascus and the interior provinces of Syria than 
in Beirut. Three times in recent rnemory they had wantonly shelled 
Damascus, which had been the site ef the Arab congresses as well as 
the capital of Fav^als short-Iiv'ed Arab Idngdom in igao. All French 
schools m S)Tia w^ere closed iii 1945: and when France dev'ahicd the 
franc in 19^, Sj-ria issued her own separate SyTtan pounds immedi¬ 
ately. In .April French offers of reconciliation w'ere rdnsed, and any 
official who appeared friendly or compromising toward the French was 
digging his own political grave. 

The dream of a tinited Arab state to include Lebanon, Syria* Trans¬ 
jordan, Palestine, and Iraq never died m Syria. .As Syria emerged in¬ 
dependent upon the close of the war, the value of union appeared 
greater than ever; many Syrians regarded it as almost a necessity. Each 
state separately was weak; together ihej^ would has^e strength. Yet, an 
arrangement to accomplish e\"eni partial federation required political 
genius of a high order. Fertile Crescent unity was not a new idea, but 
after the area had beexl divided between England and France unifi¬ 
cation had been impassible. 

The fall of France in 1940 whetted Abdallah's ambitions to join Syria 
to Transjordan; but in 1947 President al-Kuw^tli of Syria publicly 
stated that m any uniting Transjardan would be annexed by Syria. 
S)Tian political leaders had no intention of being governed by Abd^bh 
or his greater Syria from Amman. Indeed, they did not relish the 
thought of surrendering position and power m Syria to any group or 
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person. Others within Syria looked forward to the merger of Iraq and 
Transjordan, the two Hashimite kingdoms, and the eventual inclusion 
of Syria and Lebanon. Leaders in Iraq and Syria discussed the union 
of their two states into a Fertile Crescent union. The Syrians believed 
that they possessed a more advanced popubtion and that though 
slightly smaller, th^ would dominate Iraq. On the other hand Iraq^ 
recognized that their country contained greater wealth, both developed 
and potential, and felt ccrtuin that Iraq would lead the combined state. 
The drawing together of Iraq and Transjordan threw Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia into each other’s arms. Egyptian leaders could not contem¬ 
plate other leadetship than theirs in the Middle Eastern Arab states; 
and Ibn Saud. an enemy of the Hashimites since the days of World 
War I, was appreheosive about an enlarged Hashimite state on his 
northern confines from the Red Sen to the Persian Gulf. 

Syria pbyed an active part in the formation of the Arab League, at¬ 
tended its conferences, agreed to all Arab League deebrations of 
united Arab oppositioo to the partition of Palestine, and promised to 
cooperate mihtarily against the formahon of a Zronist state. In 
the Palestine liberation committee obtained over 17,000 volunteers irj 
Syria for commando units, and Druze chiefs notified the govemment 
they could furnish jo.ooo men for the fight, In the spring of 194s vari¬ 
ous high Syrian army officers, including Colonel Adlb al-Shishakli, 
partieipatod in operatioiis In the Palestine war, but In the actual fight- 
mg S^an forces proved to be ine^ective. Three small villages in the 
Hubh marsh area were occupied, but there was no great enthusiasm 
to shed Syrian blood so that Abdallah in Transjordan or Faruk in 
Egypt might have more territory to rule. 

3 ®’ ^949 Chief of Staff Husoi al-Zaim carried out a blood- 
Ks coup rTdfdr. Learning that President al-KuwaOi was planning his 
disinissa]. al-^im arrested the president, the prime mbiister, and many 
® mg po "tical figures. The public approved for a Dumber of reasons: 

e ales^e war was a failure; comiption was not reduced; the con- 
sii^tion ad been amended to permit the president to succeed himself; 
and al-kuwatll oppo«^ the Fertile Crescent unity plan. The politicians 
m theu gcvernm^iol techniques had failed to bring to Syria the 
pmmis p a ter ousting French and f<ireign infiuences. new 
cabmet was fornwd; al-Zaim as prime minister also held the portfolios 
^ defet«e and interior^ Political parties were outlawed, and a new 
^mutution planned In June 'The Leader'' was elected pre.sident; 

Husni al-Zaim had started out marvelously, arranrine a cease-fire 

W.U, t™,.| fa April .„d ohfatefag ■;.,u™cfa LfaXl ll! 
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Said that Iraq would coiw to the assistance of SvTia if attacked by 
Israel. Husni |)ropcsed unity with Iraq *on the betsis of a full autono¬ 
mous state for each countiyr and miliUry figures journeyed between 
Damascus and Baghdad. Fearing Hashimite rule in Syria, Eg>np^ 

Saudi Arabia rush^ diplomatic and financial support to al-j^im. At 
this point abZaim abandoned unionist polides, and beenme president 
of a new Sviian rcpublie. Worst of all> he showed an inclination to 
restore to France some aspects of her cultural influence. French, for in- 
stancCp became an official language^ along with Arabic. 

Upon the execution of al Zaim. General abHinnawi called upon 
Hashim al-.^tasi, an elder statesman, to form a new government. A con¬ 
stituent assembly of 114 membeis was elected in November^ and al- 
Atasi was chosen bead of the state. (Women voted for the first time.) 
Meanwhile, discussions with Ii^qi officials proceeded to a j»int of 
drafting the framework of a common regime^ Sjiia and Iraq wniilcT 
have a common army^ a supreme cabinet including foreign affairs^ de¬ 
fense, finance, and economy^ and a customs and monetary' union. But 
the Republican Bloc, enemy of imion, stirred the army to move. On 
December 19,1949 Colonel Adib al-SbishakU arrested al-Hinnawi, who 
Was charged with treason and conspiracy with a foreign pow'cr (Iraq). 

Colonel al-Shishakli did not at first rule directly. The constituent 
assembly declared SjTtP to be a republic; Hashim al-Atasi w-as elected 
president and Khalid abAzm became prime minister. No one, how- 
es'cr, doubled who w^as the real power in the government. Early in 
1950 al-Shishakli tisited Cairo and Riyadh, In die former he wa.s wel¬ 
comed; and in the latter he obtained a loan of S6 ,oc>o,ooOk which wTis 
to be repaid by shipments of Syrian goods over a threc^ycar period 
commencing in 1955. It seemed more natural geographically and in 
most w'avs for Sjiia to be drawn tow'ard Iraq; yet the diplomacy and 
w ealth of Eg)'pt and Saudi .\iabia repeatedly proved irrcsislible to 
Syrian leaders. The prime minister, Khalid aJ-Azm, voiced the opiniou 
of many when he declared that “he resented Ending SjTia like a com¬ 
modity' offered for sale by contending partiK." In June Nazim al- 
Kudsi of the People's party, the largest single party in the assembly, 
became prime minister. Unity with Iraq and Transjordan had been 
defeated^ since the People s part}' stood for an .4iab union of all Arab 
states and peoples—a posture which in 195^ me^nt victory for the 
Egypto-Saudi bloc over the Hashimites. 

Colonel ahShishakli desired sincerely to return Syria to civilian gov¬ 
ernment; and al-Kudsi's cabinet reflected that Intention except for 
Colonel FawTi Silu, al-5bishakli's close friend in the ministry of de¬ 
fense who kept the army's hand on political affairs* A liberal constitn- 
tion adopted in September contained detailed and specific articles with 
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respect to educadon, labor, land ownership, and the ri^ts of the 
eitiWD. 

The new eMnstifution and the new government, however, did not 
alter the fundamental weakness of Syria or usher in a new flourtshing 
economic order. Syrian frustration led to a refusal of United States 
Point Four aid aod a prcmouDcement that Syria would “go it alone.” 
However, Syria began to look to the Soviet bloc, hfaaruf al-Dawalibi, 
one-time minister of economy and a leader of tbe Islamic Sodaltst 
Front, conr^lrated on an anti-Western campaign; attacks were made 
upon American, activities, and Syria was urged to sign a nonaggtession 
pact with the U.S.S.H. “ 


^ One cabinet succeeded another in and in November a pro¬ 
longed eabiuet crisis ended with Maaiuf al-Dawalibi as prime minister. 
In Berlin during World War II he had been political secretary' to the 
c*-Mufti, had been hunted in Paris by the West, and was now a leader 
(rf the Islamic Socialist Front. The philosophy of this group, as one 
member described it. was a Mandst drink io a Muslim cup.' 

al-Shishakli acted swiftly. Most of the cabinet was 
jailed. IVesident Hashim al-Atasi resigned and Colonel Fawzi Silu be¬ 
came prime fninister, PoUtical parties were outlawed, and plans for a 
new government and a new constitution were initiated. The new con¬ 
ation was not presCDted until July, 1953, at whit* time al-Shishaldi 
Dccaims presid^t and prime minister. He organized an Arab Liber¬ 
ation party which Won seventy-two of the eightv-two seats in the par- 
teyeott^lho October, since the other three major parties 

Ci^oel al-Shishakli oserreaefaed himself, and his time was running 
h"* 1 leading political figures, includiug al-Atasi, and 

’ 1 Damascus and Aleppo, But the army revolted 

Ilm"* fc^g al-Shishakli to flee in February, iggi ffashim 

.Ml me prsident again; the 1950 constitution was reinstated; 
an e 19^ em^r of deputies was recalled. Elections for a new 
October, retumiug eighty-one independents 
j if 1 f ^ raembership of one hundred and forty-two. Xhalid Bak- 
Jeadw of die Communist party, became the first Arab Commti- 
parliament on a Communist ticket. Ei- 
fnH Z ^ al-Kuwatb returned from five years of esile in Egypt 

istfin ^Hl«1 *955- A Succession of prime min- 

nf A™pl^ economic, social, and political problems 

tit™™' f'’ ”71 ol-Shlshakli. But none found a «nstnic 

e JcTf of virulent nationalUm and the submer¬ 
ge «S‘ "7^ ^ Arabia. 

po cal mstability m Syria m tbe decade after World War II 
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was extremtlv detrimental to ecdaoniie planning and dev-elopment, 
ExceUenl: plam for the division ai:Hi distribution of large tracts of Land 
among poor and landless peasants were enacted into law^ but were 
not implemented to any great extent Intentions in that direction an¬ 
tagonized tbe large landow^ners and led in part to the demise of the 
al-ShishakH regime in 19^ After the breakdown of economic rela¬ 
tions with Lelz^on, S)Tia took active steps to improve the port facili¬ 
ties of Latakia and channel more of Syria's foreign trade through that 
point. A port authority was established under the able direction of an 
American-trained Syrian engineer^ but Latakia did not bave the geo¬ 
graphical advantages of Tripoli Beirut^ Sidon, and other Lebanese 
ports. 

Oil pipelines from Saudi Arabia and Iraq pass through Syria, and 
SvTia obtained generous royalties for oil flo^^Hng through the pipes. In 
1949 a concession for ail in Syria w-as granted to the Syrian- American 
Oil and Gas Company, but no significant resources have been located. 
Other plans with Jordan for the development of electric-power stations 
and irrigation projects On the Yamduk ^ver were advanced^ but politi¬ 
cal uncertainties and jealousies prevented their implcmenlatioti. 

Frequent raids and countcrralds on the border of Israel kept SyTiau 
insistence on nonrecogniiion of Israel alive. The greatest of these 
raids was Committed in December, when Israeli Forces attacked 
Syria from the shores of Lake Tiberias. Since the Western powers, and 
particularly the United States, w'Cte identified with the foundation of 
the Zionist state^ the West bore the onus of the Svxian defeat and frus¬ 
tration- Not until 195s, however, did the S)Tian political leaders turn 
more directly to the Soviet bloc and begin In put into effect the old 
axiom that my enemies* enemies are my friends. 

The signing of the Baghdad pact in March, galvanized Syrian 
policies and directed SjTian paliticians into the Eg^'pto-Saudi camp. 
The SjTians were already suspicious of the series of treaties of friend¬ 
ship among Turkeyp Iraq, and Transjordan in 1945; but the Baghdad 
pact, espeoally alter the ready adherence given to it by Britain, was 
anathema to Syrian nationalists and incited most of them to join the 
Egyptian camp. The earlier Arab League coBectiv'e-seeurity pact had 
been an Egyptian political move to forestall an Iraqi-Syriau union 
rather than to provide defense against Israel. Rejection of the Middle 
East dcfeitse organization, likewise^ had been vigorously pleaded in 
order to assure that no increase of pow'er would accrue to the Hashi- 
mites of Iraq and Jordan. 

Syria quickly closed ranks with Egypt and Saudi .Arabia, declaring 
that SyTian aimed Forces would be joined with those of her friends 
under a unified Egyptian command. In October, 1955 the Damascus 
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pact WM signed, pledging mutual assistance and establishing an alii* 
ajicc among the three states, la January, iggS the pact was consum¬ 
mated bv a $10,000,000 loan to Syria by Saudi Arabia and by the ar¬ 
rival of Soviet war materiel from Egypt, Syria signed trade a^ments 
with the U.S.S.R, and fled China in November, 1955 and with Ru¬ 
mania in January, 1956, Syria also joined in denouncing all acts of the 
United States, and the pionounocinents of the Syrian representative 
to the United Nations be^me more bitter and more fiery, 

Shukri at-Kuwatli, who was elected president in 1955, lived in exile 
in Egypt froin 19^9 to 1954. There he drank the watets of the Nile and 
witnessed the exciting successes of Colonel Nassw, In Damascus any 
role other than that of a friend to Egypt was unpardoiuble and im¬ 
possible, since the new aod young army stafl officers were ardent sup- 
l^rtcrs of Colonel Nasser and his revolution. Thus, when Nasser na- 
honalized the Canal, Synan demoustrations were more open and en¬ 
thusiastic than those of other Middle Eastern slates, Syrian spokesmen 
swore that the oil pipelines would be sabotaged should the West be 
guilty of aggression against Egypt, And in November, when the inva¬ 
sion occurred, they made good on their threat. After the fighting in 
Sinai ceased, Syria did not permit the repair of the pipelines until Is¬ 
raeli forces withdrew from the Gaza Strip. 

In June, 1956 Sabii al-Asali became prime minister again. He re- 
s uffied his cabinet in December, and again in January, 1957, when be 
r«eiv^ a vote of confidence of 69 to 4. with 49 of the Constitutional 

oc abstaining. He had organized several discordant political clitfues 
i^to a loosely knit coalition, freely supported and influenced by liberal 
onations and pertinent broadcasts from Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 
Opposition to the Baghdad pact acted as the mortar binding them to¬ 
gether against the Constitutional Bloc, most of whose members rep¬ 
resented Aleppo and were receptive to the older idea of union of 
Syria and Iraq. 

To distract attention of the masses from political sniping a running 
senes of plots, accusations of treason, scandals, and political witch- 
hunts were offered in Damascus. Israel, the United Stales. Iraqi rov- 
^y. Turkey, and al-Shishafcli were the most convenient whipping 
^yr At one time forty-seven prominent politicians were couit-mar- 
Haled on charges of fomenting a revolution. Most were tried fa absentia. 
but many who npp^ ®nfessed meekly to the charge. Incidents 
such as these abetted the drift toward the left; and trials with regard 
« Ms^sination of Mtish Chief of Staff Colonel Adnan 

^Ltive to ^ affairs, however, were not entirely 

effect! e; for serious anticonspiracy-trials’ riots occurred in Aleppo, 
where the gcvemmenl of Sabri al-Aaali, supported by such wily^aS 
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skillful politicians Akram Huraiu^ Michel Adoq, Khalid al-Azmp and 
Salah al-Bitar^ was unpopular. 

The regime needed arms to prevent an mtemai ccnip by the dissU 
dents, to strengthen SyriaV position vis-^'Vis Israel and Iraq, and to 
wield important infiueiice upon the aEairs of Jordan. Fuithennore, the 
army was moving rapidly into the politicai arena- and officers bad a 
natural desire for more improved weapons in greater quantities. Fol¬ 
lowing Nasserejtample, S)Tia applied to Moscow and received about 
$60,000^000 in tanks and other mat^el in 1^56. Pr^ident al-Kuwatli 
vi:iited the y.S.S,E.p and a dozen MIG-17 jet Bghters appeared in 
Syria. Soviet-bloc ^Ips unloaded their cargoes at Latakia. In 1957 
Soiiet activities in Syria gave Western leaders and sympathizers pause 
for thought. EChalid al-Azm on his return from Moscow and Prague an¬ 
nounced a loan of Si^OpdOOgdOO on very favorable interest rates and re¬ 
payment terms; and projects totaling $570pOOO,cx>0 to be financed by 
the So^et bloc were revealed along with an economic and technical 
assistance agr^ment with the U-S-S*R- Many observers believed that 
Syria W'as almost irretirievably on her way behind the Iron Curtain. 

CoDcomitantly with these anti-Western de%^eIopmcnts, Syrian con¬ 
cern for Jordan was marked by the sending of heavy arms to assure 
lordanian resistance to Iraq and the West. Early in Syria signed 
the Arab soUdaiity pact, agreeing to contribute about $7,000,000 to 
support Jordan in her break with Great Britain. \^^en the April crisis 
arose in Jordan^ Syria moved an armored regiment into Jordan to bol¬ 
ster General Ali Abu Nuwar in his bid to throw Joidan into the Nasser 
camp. After Husayn personally quelled the rebellion^ Syria acceded 
to his deiuands and unwillingly withdrew her army. Although Syrian 
leaders fulminated and plotted against Hnsayns regimCp they were 
again foiled by the airlifting of American arms into Amman in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Elach frustration drove the Syrians further to the left, strengthened 
Soviet bargaining and emboldened the Fan-Arabists in AfUq'^s Arab 
Benaissance party. It also brought to a head an acute rivaby brewing 
in the army for a decade. Young army graduates of the Homs Stbiff 
College were fiery Arab nationalists who pointed to the defeats in Pal¬ 
estine and the weakness of Syrian policies as positive proof of the 
senior officers' incompetence, Lt Col. Abd al-Hamid Sarraj, chief of 
army intelligence, emerged as the leader of the junior officers; and in 
M^rch, I957t the issue was joined when the older officers tried to iso¬ 
late him by sending him to a post in Cairo. He refused to go; and 
Cencra] Afif Bizri, new chief of staff, was surrounded by Sairaj's 
friends. 

Meanwhile die plot to unite Syria and Egypt germinated. As early 
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^ ^95® S)Tian chamber approved appoLfitmeiit □^ a comufsit- 

tee to negotiate a federal uiuon ^ith Egjpt President al^Kuwadi 
proved to be a wiUtng tooh and the schedule for the unloads coimiin- 
matiOD and the various step toward it were outlined. The danger to 
the irttriguPTs lay in the resistance expected in Aleppo from oEcers op¬ 
posed to the youthful clique. To drowu all possible oppositioii in a bath 
of emotional nationalisni conspiracies jeopardizing national Integrity 
were unearthed and ordinary fionder incidents involving opium smug¬ 
glers and Cattle rustlers along the Turkish border were magnified into 
a frightening crisis, Turkish acts aggression were Imputed to machi¬ 
nations o£ Western imperialists. 

The resulting tension not only silenced internal opposition, but also 
scrii'ed as a screen for the arrival of l^gypt ian troops to forestall a 
likely roup d of the 1^9 V' 4 ^ieEy^ The shallowness of the Turkish 
crisis was disclosed, when King Saud offered to investigate the charges. 
Syria refused, and Khrushchev quickly dropped the issue- But the Eg]p'p- 
lian regiments remained in SyTia. In November, the id^ of union was 
approved in principle; and in February, 1958 ^ unkrn w^as oiicially 
declared by tne Syrian governmeut and Nasser. The latter, however^ 
was somewhat cool to the haste in which the union was effected A few 
days following the anriouncement, Khalid Bakdash,, leader of the Arab 
Communist party, enplaned from Damascus with his camily for Mos¬ 
cow; and there was a very' mnstdertible Sight of capital (estimated at 
$aoo,ooOpOOo} to Beirut. Nasser became president and al-Kuwatli vice- 
president of the United Arab Republic, which W'as divided into two 
regions; Egypt and SjTia^ A plebiscite was held, aud al-Kuwatli invited 
ah Arab states to joiu, Na^er appointed a combined cabinet composed 
of ao Egyptians and 14 Syrians, many of the posts being occupied by 
two ministers, one for each region. Included were Sabii ol-Asali, Akram 
Hurani^ Salah al-Bitar, and Abd a 1 -Hamid Sarraj. All political parties 
in Syria were dissolved by NasseFs order, and it became apparent that 
the union had been well managed aud that no open resistance could 
be expected. 

Union was the natural expressicin of a long-cherished dream of most 
Arabs. The eventual submergence of Syrian national interests and 
greater per capita wealth by Egypt will, however, test the political 
skill of Nasser and his cohorts. 

KINGDOM OF 1RA4J 

From ^e declaration of war against the Axis by Iraq In January^ 
^943 until the Revolution of 1958 there were twenty-one changes of 
prime minister, comprising thirteen different men. On six different oc¬ 
casions Nuri al-Said Pasha occupied that pcsiOon; and at all times he 
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the most powerful political leader in Iraq. When he was nut 
prime tninJster, he served as lUinister of defense or froiti his seal in the 
Senate pulled the strings and direrted the policies followed by others. 

Elections for the chamber of deputies usually well managed 
by Nun al-Said_ In the second election of 1954 bis Constitutional Union 
party received 94 seats^ and Independents^ ail of whom were bis sup- 
porters^ won 29 seats. Tbis left 12 seats, which were divided among 
the Umma, IstUdal, and Popular Front parties, all of which professed 
left-wing sQoo-oatioiialist ideas+ AH polilioai parties were di^lved in 
November^ 1952^ and again in 1954. Th«e moves were instigated to 
force parties to reorganize or to reapply for party licenseSp some of 
w^hich might be denied. The Communist party remained underground 
and worked assiduously ihiou^ other groups and parties. Istildah 
w'hich had been fascist, collaborated with the Communists^ whose 
leader was Yusuf Salman Yusufj better known as FabiL In Iraq the 
Communists found their following in the educated youth of the low^er 
middle class in Baghdad, Basrah, and other large cities and in the 
fascists who adhered to the Rashid .AH movement from 1935 to 1941. 

In 1939 when King Ghazi was killed at tlie age of twenty-seven in 
an automobile accident^ the throne passed to his four-year-old son 
Faysal IL King Gbazi's cousin Abd al-lUah^ the son of Ali and dispos¬ 
sess king of the Hijaz^ became regent and heir to the throne. The 
authority of the palace was prescribed by the constitution; yet the 
legent'^s mfiuence W'os fell in all quarters through these most difficult 
years oF ^Vorld War 11 , the Palestine war^ and the end of imperialism. 
On May 2, 1.953 Faysal II reached his eighteenth year and as¬ 
sumed lull powder. 

The experience of the British with the Rashid Ah episode during the 
war opened their eyes to the necessity of revamping their attitude to¬ 
ward Iraq. Iraqi leaders, indirectly encouraged by growing American 
interest in the area, pressed for a new treaty to replace the one of 
jgc3P' Negotiations led to the signing of an Anglc^lraqi treaty at Ports- 
moiith, England on January 15, 194S. Britain agreed to withdraw her 
forces from two air bases but retained the right to send troops in the 
case of war or threat of war. .Almost immediately students who were 
incited by the opposition parties for political reasons rioted in Bagh¬ 
dad; and the regent declared publicly that the new treaty did not 
"fcaltKe the national aims of Iraq/ The day alter Prime Minister Sahh 
Jabr reached Baghdad from London he Bed for safety to Transjordan, 
The treah' was never ratihed, and the 1930 treaty remained in force 
until Britain joined the Baghdad pact in 1955. 

In 1947 Salih Jahr^ who was serving as a convenient screen for Sen¬ 
ator Nuii al-SaicC tried to bring about a union with Transjordan. In the 
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end he settled for a treat)- of friendship and brotherhood which stated 
that each party must consult the other in matters of foreign aiairs and 
announced an intention to establish security» cooperation, and com¬ 
plete mutual understanding. Although criticized in parliament* it was 
ratified Ui June and served as the basis for joint operations in the Pal¬ 
estine wivr. The treaty of fiieodshtp with Turkey, ratUied in July* 
brought an even stronger protest, since it implicitly recognized the 
Turkish possession of the Sanjak of Alexandretta and aligned Iraq vtiih 
powers opposed to the Soviet Union. More significantly^ the Egypto^ 
Saudi camp i^ithm the Arab League viewed the Turkish treaties as 
strengthening the Hashumtes, and therefore^ detrimental to interests 
of the Arab League. (Transjordan signed one with Turkey, too,) 

[raq^ however, did not consider her actions as violating the letter 
or the spirit of the Arab League. Actually, the movcnient for the forma¬ 
tion of the league had some of its roots in Baghdad; and Iraq leaders 
heartily supported actlDns of the leagqe except in cases directed 
against Iratj, In 1947 Iraq protested against the partitioD of Palestine; 
and between 15.000 and 2o,ocn soldiers were at the front alongside the 
Arab Legion of Transjordan Ln the Palestine war. Tliese forces were the 
most successful of any Arab army; at one time they were in sight of the 
Mediteiranean coast and were only eight miles from the coast when 
armistice negotiations began in 1949, Since SyTian and Egyptian forces 
had been defeated and since Imqi troops were obviously unable to risk 
facing the entire Israeli army alone, the troops withdrew. And Iraqi 
Uvaders agreed to accept, pursuant to the Iraqi-Transjordan treaty of 
friendship and brotherhood, whatever armistice arrangements Trans- 
jordau cnuUl make. When these were made in April, Iraqis unpaid and 
ragged army sold ib equipment and went home. 

Althoiigh the geographical position of Iraq precluded any appreciabie 
number of Arab refugees locating there, sympathy for them ran high. 
Responsible ollicials declared they would not open any negotiations 
with Israel until the plight of the redugees was relieved. Ill feeling 
toward jews in Iraq mounted in proportion to the misery of the refu¬ 
gees and the general disillusionment over the wars outcome. In Oc¬ 
tober, Nuri al-Said made the suggestion that Iraq would welcome 100,- 
000 refugees if she could send loo.ofn Iraqi Jews to Israel Public 
acts against Jews in Iraq multiplied. In Marche 1950 a law was passed 
permitting Jews to renounce their Iraqi citizenship and lesive tlie coun¬ 
try; and in the following months thousands left. In May over 50,000 
were Howu to Israel arid before the year was out almost all Jews had 
left Iraq. 

Frustration and unrest mushroomed in Iraq. This was especially true 
in Baghdad, whtxse population was expanding rapidly. Lack of full 
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independence from Britain, the Palestine war fiasco, political corrup¬ 
tion, natfcwialization of oil in Iran and the new fiftj’-Eft)' profit-sharing 
arrangement in Saudi Arabia, the high cost of living, ownership of land, 
and the disastrous annual fiooding of sections of Baghdad were the 
concern of many Iraqis. Since the political structure in Iraq hardly 
touched the ordinal^' person, “grass roots" stability in government was 
quite absent. An eiplosion occurred tn November. rgSa over some 
examinations given by the dean of the Srdiool of Pharmacy, Demon¬ 
strations turned to general riots, which were exploited by the Com¬ 
munists. The regent declared martial law, called upon the army, and 
appointed Chief of Staff General Nur al-Din Mahmud as prime min¬ 
ister. The latter abolished political parties, jailed right- and left-wing 
party leaders, closed the schools and ah but one newspaper, and placed 
a curfew on Baghdad, 

The lid was damped on just in time, hut professional politicians were 
frightened and lealized that reforms of many kinds had to be initiated. 
Fortunately new financial nesouices were at hand. Oil ptodtiction, be¬ 
cause of the dose-down at Abadan, had been expanded; and a new 
go-inch pipeline from Kirkuk to Ban)-as on the Mediterranean had just 
been opened. More important, the Iraq Petroleum Company agreed 
in 1952 to a new schedule of royalties, increasing them to fifty percent 
of the profits before taxes. The treaty was retroactive to 1951: and as 
world requiiements of petroleum spurted, royalties mounted until in 
I ggg they were estimated at San^.ooo.ooo. 

By a law passed in 1930 seventy percent of all oil royalties were de- 
vot^ to economic dev'elopmcnt of a iwrinanent nature. The most out¬ 
standing were Aood control and irrigation projects on the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Diyali rivers. Aid^ by a loan of Sia,6oo.ooo tn 1950 
from ihe Intemiitional Bank, the development board began Hood con¬ 
trol and irrigation w-orks at Samarra on the Tigris and at Kamadi on 
the Euphrates. Completed in 1956, the Samaria barrage diverts excess 
water to the Wadi Tharlhar, a dry depression the size of the Dead 
Sea. It ]>revenled serious flooding of Baghdad in 195^ waters 

from the lake created in the Tharthar depression have made it possible 
to reclaim valuable land by irrigation. Another project at Mnsaiyb. 
about forty miles south of Baghdad, was completed in 1957; ilie land 
irrigated and drained provided plots for ^ooo peasant families. Since a 
snrvev made hi 1950 revealed that nearly eighty percent of culbv.ible 
land in Iraq was state-owned and unoccupied, the development board 
thiouiib the Musaiyb project and similar actions under the Homestead 
.Act (Dti jay kill) of 1945 made concrete developments to improve the 
lot of pov'Crty-ridden sharecroppers- 

Other developments cleared vast slum areas in Baghdad and launched 
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public-housing projects. Schools were extended to push down illiteracy 
rotes. The stale aided the Date Growers Assor^tian tn processiiig^ 
storing, and marketing its dates. A large govemnient4wned oil re¬ 
finery was opened in Basrah in 1952; and the Baghdad Light and 
Power Company was nationaLized in 1955, w^th compertsaUon of $5^- 
600,cxn going to the owners, la Mosul in 1957 a cotton-spinning factory 
was opened; when fully completed^ it v^ould supply one third of Iraq's 
requirements. A five-year dev'^elopment plan was outlined to run from 
^95® *** ^980 to expend: $430,000^000 for flood control and irrigation; 
^iqOtOOOpDOO for industry^ mining, and electric power; $180,000,000 for 
roads; $90,000^000 for public buildtngSp including schools; $So^ooOj.ooo 
for hospitals and sanitation; for public housing; and S65,- 

000,000 for bridges. In 1957» was added for a social-deveL 

opmcnt program. Even the great reduction of oil production for several 
months in 195'^^ 957 during the Sinai "wax did not curtail the prograin 
oi the development hoards which announced that it held over SaBo.- 
000,000 in unspent funds. Many Iraqi leaders looked into the future 
to see a great and prosperous Iraq^ provided there was internal peace 
and no attacks from the Soviet bloc. Others were extremely impatient 
and believed that the gov’^emment of Nuri al-Said moved too slowiy^ 
too inefficJentlyj and boo indifferently to achieve a better life for the 
Iraqi populace. 


B^ause of the proximity of the U,S,S.R. and because of the two 
Soviet states in Kurdistan and Azerbayjan in 1946-1947, Iraqi leadejfs 
had a more discerning respect and fear of Russian powder than did 
other Arab leaders. Consequently^ it was natural and expedient to 
favor cordial relations with Turkey, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Although the public attacked these three foreign states from 
time to time^ the concerted policy of the government advanced friendly 
relationships with eacb^ The treaty with Turkey was concluded in 
^947‘ ^95t Iraq requited Point Four aid from the United States; 

and in that same year military aid in the form of arms was arranged. 

la 1955> however, the situation changed rapidly. The U.S.S.H. en¬ 
tered the Middle East diplomatically, and Iraq reacted by signing on 
February 24 the so-called Baghdad pact with Turkey. In general^ this 
pact repeated the terms of the treaty of friendship, but it added mill- 
tary ^pcraUon and co-ordinadon. In April Britain adhered to the 
pact by signing an exceedingly important agreement with Iraq. Among 
o ^ t ings, this HgrecmeTU wjp^ out the treaty of 1930, provided 
for Britain to Evacuate her troops and air force from tl^e Habbaniya 
^ ^ may a a' e s^ and gave fuller sovereignty^ and independence 

^ mr. ^ instrument 
brought Bntoin into the fijighdad pact and gave Iraq Her desires. It 
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was similar to those granted earlier hy Britain to Eg\ pt and by France 
to Syria, Soon Iran and Paldstmi joined the Baghdad pact, making an 
alliance of a chain of states separatiDg the Soviet bloc Ironi the stra¬ 
tegic areas of the hliddle East Although the United States did not pm 
the pact, she sent militar)- misions to (he area, provided military equip¬ 
ment for member stales, and affiliated offidaJiy with the pact^s milita^ 
and economic committees- Iraq received twelve Centurion tanks in 
1956 and twODly ^eighl more in 1^7, 

Egypt viewed the Baghdad pad as a threat to her control o^'er the 
Arab League and her leadership in the Arab world. Niiri abSaid w^as 
accused of being the tool of Great Britain and restoring colonial status 
to Iraq. Syria at first tried to mend the quarrel betw^een Cairo and 
Baghdad, but in the end succumbed to Egy-ptian oratory and Saudi 
money and participated Ln the Damascus pact in opposition to the one 
of Baghdad. CalUng Nasser a dictator and dechiring that the Baghdad 
pact was Iraq's concern, Niiri al-Said held firm to his course^ He was 
confident that peace and security from fears of Russia, economic de¬ 
velopment and an increased standard of living* and a cultural and social 
renaissance would create io Iraq a hfe and society to parallel the 
modem rejuveoation of Turkey as well as the medieval splendor and 
wealth of the days of Hanm al-Bashid^ 

Although Nasser was regarded as a genuine rivTil for leadership in 
the Amb world, Nuri nl-Said always defended Arab feelings again^ 
the West and vehemently adjured that Western threats of force when 
Nasser nationalized Ihe Canal violated the United Nations Charter. 
When Israel, France, and England invaded Egypt in Iraq was 
in an embamJissing position. Her army, poised on the Jordanian border 
because of the apprehension w^hich months of Israeli military build-up 
had engendered, entered Jordan; and she broke diplomatic relations 
with France. The clamor against Great Britain was fiery in Baghdad; 
and Iraqi officials boycotted all meetings of the Baghdad pact from 
November, 1956 to March, 1957 whenever Britain w^as represented. 
Parliament was suspended in December; five opposition leaders were 
arrested; and numerous oon-lraqi Arabs were deported. When pailia- 
ment was rcconveoed in February, Nuri received a vote of confidence 
of 79 to 14- Syria complained so insistently over the presence of Iraqi 
troops in Jordan that they were recalled in December, world opinion 
having halted further military^ action in the PaJestine-Siuai region and 
assured a containment of the war. Any semblance of normalcy^ was not 
attained until March, 1957. when the pipelines in Syria were repaired. 
At the time oil production was resumed, reports indicated Iraq stood 
to lose about $90,000,000 in royalties because of the break 
With the coming of spring* the return to relative peace* and the flow 
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of ail. Nut! al^nid resignifd, iit which time Afi Jawdat assumed the 
ofEcep to be loUawed a few moiitlis later by Nurias close friendp Abd 
al-Wahhab Marjan. The government ceased lo jain the wave lengths 
from Cairo and DamasciiSp and Niiri ai^Said visited several European 
capitals and Washington to discuss wider support of the Baghdad pad 
aj^d a solution tn the Israeli problem. As the process of the United Arab 
Republic s formatfon unfolded, politjcal tension in Baghdad mounted. 
The possibility of unton between Iraq and Jordan had been discussed 
for many yearSp and the annexing of Jordan had been openly proposed 
in Ekcember, 1956. The union of Syria and Egypt forced the Issue in 
Jordan^ where the government of tCing Husain could not endure as a 
solitary force. In February, King Faj'sal went to .Amman; and 
after visits there by Nuri al-^ald and Crown Prince Abd aldllabp often 
called the real pow'er in baq, an Arab federation of Iraq and Jordan 
was poclaimcd. King Fays^ was recognized as chief of state and 
King Itusayn as second in leadership and successor to the headship 
should his cousin die or be removed. Defense, foreign affairs, Bnance^ 
and education for the whole state were consolidated; but treaties^ laws, 
budgets, and local administrations of each state of the federation re¬ 
tained their validity and were not binding upon the other. In hfarch a 
federal council composed of fifteen members from each slate was 
named^ and a constitution was drafted and proclaimed. In Iraq Nuri 
ai'Said resumed the pcsst of prime minister; parliament was dissolved; 
and a call went out for elections for a new' parliament to ratify the 
constitution. 

Upon hearing the news Nasser cangratulated the two kings for com¬ 
pleting the federation; but in a few weeks the friendly remarks turned 
into violent condemnations and open invitations to .Arab nationalists 
in each state to remove the kings, by assassination if necessary. The 
May elections turned out as cKpeeted, Nuri al-Said s supporters were 
returned. In most districts there was no contest; and tn some not even 
a vote was taken. On May 10^ iggB parliament ratified the constitutiDn 
of the federation; and King Husayn supposed that he had found some¬ 
one who w^QuId proteert him. Precisely at that mornentp however, re¬ 
bellious disturbances in Lebanon shook the Arab world. 

REPUBLIC or IRAQ 

Iraqi troops were ordern^d in July to march into Jordan to be ready to 
safcgijard the Shamtin administration if needed. But their commander. 
General Abd al-Karim Kassim, refused to fight against other Arabs; 
turned upon Baghdad; and in an e.isy and swift coup iTetat on Julv 14, 
1958 overthrew the king and Nuri al-Said, both of whom lost their 
lives in the revolution. The Baghdad mob became delirious with ex- 
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dtcmentp sacked thtj British Embassy, and seized a few Europeans and 
Jordanians^ Ordfifp however, was quickly attained. The reverberations 
from this successful blow were felt around the world, and secondary 
reactions to it were more pertinent elsewhere than in Iraq. 

General Kassim proclaimed the Bepuhbc of Iraq and became prime 
minister of the state. Oil production did not stopj the pipelines were 
undamaged; and neutralit)^ was pronounced as the policy of the statc^ 
Within less than a month the new government was rticognized by the 
United Arab Republic, the U.S.S.R,, the slates of the Baghdad pact, 
and the United States. Eassim declared that the Republic would honor 
Iraq's intcmatioual obligations and did not formally resign from the 
Baghdad pact. WTicn King Husayn announced he was assuming the 
position of chief of state of the Arab lederationp Kassim renounced the 
union and Jordan acknowledged the demise of the federation. 

The completenoss of the rev'oluboii and its full acceptance bj' the 
general populace throughout the state amazed only those not familiar 
vvith and national conditions. Nuri ahSald was thoroughly dis¬ 

liked in Iraq* and the emvm prioee was hated. Ibe same government 
had been in pow'er too long and had failed to satisfy the ;»piradDn of 
the majority. Land reform^^ poverty and the low standard of hvmgp 
Israel, social advances for the urban masseSp sanitation and healthy and 
the depressed state of the educated middle class w^ere but a few of the 
problems which the people of Iraq felt pressing upon them and the 
belief w'as widespread that Nuri al-Said aud the Hashimites had not 
tried to cope with them adequately. 

THE AHAB LEACUE 

Through these pages tuimemus references to the Arab League have 
appeared. The idea of the unity of Arabs, co-operation of Arab states, 
and one federated or national x\rab country^ were not novel when An¬ 
thony Eden, British foreign minister, in his famous Mansion House 
speech of May 1941 s^id in reference to Arab desires for unity^ that 
Britain would give ’*lull support to any scheme that commands general 
appro^'ftL" Arab leaders took-the statement to mean that henceforth 
the British would drop their policy of “divide and rule"" and that it 
would be safe to suggest ways to unite the Arabs, In 1942 Nuri al^Said 
circulated his “Blue Book" which suggested the ‘‘reuniting" of Syria, 
Lebanon* Palestine, and Transjordan into one stale (Syria) and the 
formation of an Arab League to include any Arab states which might 
desire to join. Egj^t and Saudi Arabia were lukewarm, fearing the 
Greater Syria embodied in his idea. After Eden commented again that 
the initiative of an Arab League would have to come from the Arabs 
Ihcmsdves " Nahas Pasha put forth in 1943 other suggestions and dis- 
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cussed them with the Arab prime ministers. In 1944 a committee rep- 
rcsentiTig the Arab states^ [ncLuding Fakstine, presented the Alexandria 
ProtncDl to the governments of the Arab states. Id essence it was the 
draft charter of the Arab League Folbwing discussions within each 
Arab government, ofEcial representatives of kaq^ S^Tia, Lebanon^ 
Transjordan^ Saudi Arabia^ and Egypt signed on March ^945 
Cairti the Arab League pact. Other members ^ined later: Yemen 
{May 11, i94S)p Libya {March aS^ 1953). *tid Sudan (January 19, 
1956). The pact provided for a couiicU, composed of a representative 
of each member state and a secretariat^genera) whose permanent seat 
was to be in Cairo. The council was to hold two ordinary sessions each 
year in March and ifi October and extraoidinaiy sessions whenever 
two members made a request 

The purpose of the League w'os to seek cooperation of member slates 
in economic; eultucal, social^ and health nffaiis^ in communications^ and 
in matters aEecting nationaliH^ It embodied a guarantee of the sover¬ 
eignty of each member and a promise to respect the systems of gov^ 
emment established in other member states and to abstain from any 
interference in mtemal afFairs of other member states. No collective-se¬ 
curity or mutual-defense articles w^ere included in the pact; and no sep¬ 
arate arrangement developed until 1950, when a loosely constructed se¬ 
curity pact was accepted. 

Although Great ^tain had called the Arab League into being in 
hopes of obtaining greater security in the Middle East, the Arab stal^ 
found in the League a promise of co^pefation against the partitioii of 
Palestine and the birth of a Zionist state. In thk ooimectiDii six i\rab 
rulers, at the Invitation of King Farut, met at Insbas, Egj^t in 1946 and 
pledged their co-operation in opposing Zionist claims to Falestine To 
implement the promise, the Arab League coiincii in extraordinary ses¬ 
sion at Bludaii, Syria voted to send notes to Great Britain and the 
United States protesting the recommci^dations of the Anglo-American 
committee of inquiry. If notes proved unsuccessful, the council agreed 
to meet again to discuss diplomatic and economic (oil) measures which 
might be taken, 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq each considered how' the center of the 
Arab League might be located iu her country and acted accordingly. 
From the beginning, however, Egypt had the upper hand. The first sec¬ 
retary-general was Abd al-Kholik Hossuiioh, former Egyptian foreign 
minister. When partition of Palestine became certain, the League ad¬ 
monished its members to resist and later urged them to go to w^f 
against Israel. Saudi Anibia and VemeDp bowever, gave only token aid; 
Syria and Lebanon proved ineffective; and the Egyptian army w-os 
poorly equipped and mismanaged. Only Abdallah^s forces of Transjor- 
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dai4 tlie Arab Legbn, and the Iraqi troops showed any capacity for the 
fighij and only an their center front was there success. Elgyptian forces 
aimed at Jerusalem with the Intention of having the honor of capturing 
the Holy City and tnddentally getting there before Abdallah did. Fur- 
thermcre^ Egyptian plans were to hold hack until the xAnib Legion and 
the Hashiinite forces had been bled while and then come in for the vic¬ 
tory and possession of Palestine. Although in urging the war in FalestLne 
each state signed the accord that no part of Palestine w^ould be annexed 
to another Arab state^ none intended to uphold that ag^eemenL Agents 
of the Arab League refused arms lo other Arabs in Palestme if they 
were supporters of Arab families known to be mimical to Hajj Amin al- 
Husayni, the ex-mufti who looked upon himself as the future ruler of 
Arab Palestine. 

As defeat was experienced in Palestine, the Arab League declared 
that any member which made peace with Israel w'ouJd be expelled and 
voted to oust Jardan, which annexed the remaining Arab portions erf 
Palestine. The weakness of Syria in the face of a vigorous and victorious 
Israel frightened the S^tuiii leaders and almost drove tfaem into the 
arms of stronger Iraq, The Egypto-Saudi axis forestalled that rap¬ 
prochement by Inaugurating in 1950 a treaty of joint defense and eco¬ 
nomic co-operation which obligated all to take up arms if any one of 
them became the victim of aggression. Actually designed to prevent the 
Fertile Crescent unity program but purporting to strengthen the Arab 
states against Israel and satisfy damors of Arab nationalists in the 
stieets, the treaty was signed by five states. Iraq and Jordan acceded to 
It in 1951 and 1952 respectively. 

Between the years of ig^o and 1955 the Arab League expanded its ae^ 
tivlbes in many directions. An economic council was created to co-ordi¬ 
nate and unify economic policies^ commerce, trade^ and financial deveh 
opmcfits of the Arab states. CoundU for education, science, and avia- 
bon were also established to serve similar and parallel purposes in those 
fields. Conferences and congresses were sponsored on medicine, the 
press, Islam. Arab history, oil concessions, banking, and many other sub¬ 
jects. These meedngB were vahd steps in the direction of real unily in 
the Arab world. Yet resistance of individual states to the suggestions 
prov'ed strong, as each state found U difficult to surrender nabonal in¬ 
terests and special advantages. 

International diplomacy and politics, however, stood supreme. The 
Arab League declared its sympathy for Arab struggle in Morocco and 
Algeria and supplied funds lo nallonalists there. The Greek stand In re¬ 
gard to Cyprus was approv^ed, as were Indonesian ads to nationabze 
Dutch properties, Egy^ was supported in her struggle with Britain 
over Suez Canal bases; Yemen and Saudi Arabia were aided in their 
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disputes with BriLiiii aver tlie Aden frontier and the Buriaimi oasis; and 
%Vest Gt^nrtany was imited to reconsider her reparations agreement 
with Israel Om^tt and Kuwayt were invited to join the League. The 
latter replied that she would becornc a member "as soon as she com¬ 
pleted her intoTud renaLssance"; Britain answered for the former^ stat¬ 
ing simpl)' that Oman was under the sultan of Muscat and thereby was 
not an independent state. 

Early in 1955 when Ira<| announced her intention of entering into a 
mlUtaj}' arrangement with. Turkey, the Arab League broke wide open. 
Egypt threatened to resign from the "‘Collective Security Pact'' the day 
Iraq would sign the treaty with Turkey; and Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
proimsed to follow Egypt into a new^ pact which would exclude Iraq- 
After the signing of the Baghdad pact, however, Egypt did not walk 
out instead she moved quickly to form the Damascus pact and attract 
to her banner all other x 4 rab states. It seemed that the old Egj'pto- 
Saudi rivalry with the Hashimit^ had returned. Not feeling the threat 
of Russian aggression as did Iraq^ Egypt was concerned lest Iraq, with 
her potential wealth and significant military and economic aid fiom the 
WesL become suddenly as strong as Turkey and therelorie the natural 
leader and respected military force among the .\rab states^ 

In this struggle Lebanon refused to commit herself; and Jordan, tom 
with Internal strife by the partisans of the two camps, also reinained 
unpledgecL The crisis over the Eg>ptiaii nationalization of the Suez Ca¬ 
nal Company tended to restore unity' to the Arab League; for Iraq^ Leb¬ 
anon, and Iordan declared their conciiirence in Egypt's actions. Once 
more, a temporafy accosd was attained for the sessions of the 4\rab 
League. However^ the basic struggle for hegemony in the Arab world 
was remedied in the discussions of the Arab League councils. Plans for 
an Arab Investment Bank were drawn and suggestions that all pipelines 
in the future should be financed, owiicd, and operated by .Airahs,fell on 
receptive ears. The League censored Great Britain for actions in Aden 
against Yemen and for arming the snitan of Muscat in his military op 
erations against the imam of Oman. 

The Arab League in mtemal political affairs proved ineffective, and 
its dominatiogn by Egj'pt and the United Arab Republic robbed it of full 
usefulness. Egypt, Syria, and Yemen stood firmly together^ Iraq, Ior¬ 
dan, and Libya looked nervxjusly at Nassers commanding position; Su¬ 
dan remained neutral and uncommitted; Lebanon hoped to ptay a role 
of compromiser for the several fecHonS; and Saudi Arabia faced an in¬ 
ternal dilemma and knew not which way to turn. The establishment of 
the rival United Arab Republic and Arab Federation in 1958 was 
looked upon as the death knell of the Arab League; and its inabibty to 
reach any helpful conclusiDu upon Lebanori^s petitiDn during her civil 
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rebellion seemed to pniw its wealtness and subservience to E|^ptian 
policy. The friendly hand extended by Nasser to Kassim in Iraq in the 
latter's first days of rule was a move to revitalize the force of the Arab 
League under the direction of Egypt. Tbe reaction of Kassim to the^ 
overtures would determine the success of Nasser s bid for supremacy in 
the Arab world and over the Arab League. 
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ISOT CHAPTER 40 


The Partition of Palestine: 
Israel and Hashimite Jordan 


THE JEWISH REFUGEES 

T he British While Paper of 1939 supposedly placed the future of Pal¬ 
estine on ice for the dniadoo of World War II. Land transfers from 
Arabs lo Jews were baited;^ and total inunigratlon for the oest five years 
was set at 75^000. The Jewish Agency and the Arab Commiltce acqui¬ 
esced lo these lertns, bul few beheved that the Falestihe problem would 
not demand a solution immedialely at the end of the war. ELach party to 
the dispute girded its loins for the eventual struggle. 

The oEcial Zionist position was outlined in a prognnn drawn up in 
194a by American Zionists at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City^ Rat- 
in Jerusalem by the inner g^eral council of the Jewish Agency^ the 
Biltmore program called for the establishment of a Jewish common¬ 
wealth, including all of Palestine, and for unlimited immigration under 
the control of the Jewish Agency^ 

As the war in Europe drew to a do^p the drive to obtain fulfillment of 
the Biltmore program was intensified by pressures from aR rides. Jews 
from Germany. Poland, and eastero Europe Bed from their homes be¬ 
hind the iron Curtain and found temporary refuge In German and 
Italian displaced-persons camps. World Jewry in the West, in memory 
of the Jews massacred by the Nazism felt a ""divine impatience”' over the 
procrastination in finding homes for these displaced persons. Illegal en¬ 
tries into Palestine multiplied, and thousands filtered through the lines 
held by the Jewish brigade in Italy. Others came by ships of ev^y de- 
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scription, Cris« arose when Britisb audwrities would not permit them 
to bnd, turned them back, or Interned them in C>Tinis or ^tau^itins, 
The S.S, Pafrlfl, crowded with visaless refugees, was sunk off Haifa- 
and passengers were allowed to land and remain. On the other hand, 
passengers ofi m old cattle boat, S S. StnimA, wane denied visas, and all 
lives but one were lost when she sank in the Black Sea. Incidents such 
as these heightened the irritatioii at the delay in opening the gates of 
Palestine to the homeless. 

To the new leader of the Jewish Agency^ David Ben-Gurion, the refu¬ 
gees, if settled in Palestine, would provide the needed majority and 
pressure to assure a dominant position for the Zionists. The Jewish 
Agency, therefore, iasisted that the refugees come to Palestine and 
urged maintenance of the quota system in the United States to pfes^ent 
their departure for America, the destiny which most preferred. 

Any influx of Jews into PalestiDe found ready opposition from the 
Arab governments. Britain^ in the midst of war, had her hands full with 
internal security in the Arab states. There was rebellion in Iraq. Pres¬ 
sure on the government was required in Egqib Thu5> Zionist policies 
for Palestine had to remain quiescent in order not to incite an .Arab up¬ 
rising, which the British believed to be certain if Jewish immlgratioo 
stood at a high level- The speeches of Anthony Eden relative to Arab 
unity were wartime statements to Insure passive Arab collaboration and 
mitigate distrust of the British. Since Zionists Feared that time might be 
against them, they urged the attamment of their program in 1945 and 
rejoiced at the Labour victory at the pollSp because irresponsible prom¬ 
ises of Labour leaders, in opposidou aod out of power, were exceed¬ 
ingly favorable to-Zionist aspiratiom. 

B^-Curion bad already warned that the reply to the British govern 
ment, should it return to the 1939 White Paper, would be 'bloody ter¬ 
ror'’and'constant and brutal for-ee" Ln Palestine. Likewise, Rabbi Silver, 
president of the Zionist Organization of America^ condemned the mod¬ 
erate diplomacy used by Weizmami as old-fashioned and inspired the 
Jewish masses to maintain their fighting spirit and prepare for any 
emergency. Sir Stafford Crfpps and Ernest Bevin learned, however, 
that there was an Arab as well as a Jewish question. All ministries of 
the govcrnmeni concerned with the Middle East ^sang the same re¬ 
train. . . . nothing should be done that would further antagonize the 
Arabs' The Labour government, therefore, postponed any new de¬ 
parture and le(t the 1939 White Paper in effect. President Trumann who 
bore no responsibility for problems of the Middle East, supported the 
immediate granting of loosooo immig^tion certificates requested by 
Ben-Curion and entreated Attlee to act quickly in the matter- To this 
the British declared that no radical change In policy toward Palestine 
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could be made unless the United States would share in the mamteiiMce 
of security in Palestine, Attlee knew Tmiuan would refuse to consider 
this move. 

ZIONIST RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 

Delay brought terraf to Falesliner Weizmann, Ben-Gurion, and 
Moshe Shertok (Sharrett). head of the political department of the Jew¬ 
ish Agency, were in London, None the less, Ben-Gurion gave his ap¬ 
proval of overt actions by the three illegal Zionist armed forces in Pales¬ 
tine- Haganah (Defense), Irgun Zvai Lenmi (Zionist Natioraal Mili- 
tarv Organization). and the Stem Gang (Fighters for the Freedom of 
israel). Haganah with a membership of about 6o,<x» had been organ¬ 
ized in the early days to defend isolated Jewish settlements from Arab 
attacks and in the 19310’s spread. wL* winks from the British, to eT,'ery 
Jewish community in Palestine. During World War II it acquired by 
^-arious illegal means weapons of every description from small side arms 
to tanks! In 1945 the "brilliant and biting" Moshe Sneh, aged thirty- 
seven, assumed command of Haganah and worked out arrangements to 
co-ordinate efforts with Manaehem Begin, leader of Irgun, and Nathan 
Friedman-Yellin, leader of the Stemists. All three of these men had 
been fellow-residents together at the Jewish Academietans House at the 
University of Warsaw. Irgun and the Stem group were right-wing semi- 
military organizations with an activist leadership dedicated to obtain¬ 
ing a Zionist political stale which would include all of Palestine. They 
fought against the Arabs in the igao’s and were fascist in character, 
in sharp contrast to Zionists of the Jewish Agency and Haganah who 

were more likely to be socialists. 

The British were caught between urgent Zionist and American de¬ 
mands and a categorical refusal of the Arabs to countenance any re¬ 
laxation of the iS3a White Paper. Upon the stalling of the Labour gov¬ 
ernment Sneh suggested to the Jewish Agency executive that the mili- 
taiv organizations cause “one serious incident to be publicized as a 
warning of what would erupt unless Zionist policies obtained, Ben-Cur- 
ion gave his approval; and on October 10, 194s the Palmah (Haganah 
commandos) raided a British camp at Athlit and freed 208 ihegal immi¬ 
grants detained there. On the night of October 31. the Palmah sank 
three small British naval ships and tare up the tracks of the Palestine 
railwav in 153 places; Irgun attacked the Lydda railway statinn; and 
Steroists sabotaged the Haifa oil refineries. Two weeks later govern¬ 
ment buildings in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv were Bred and troop and 
police were attacked. Ten days later two coa«-guard stations were 
blown up. Late in December Irgun raided a military arms depot in Td 
Aviv, Jailing nine men of the security forces. Although coidereitoes were 
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held between leaden of Irgan and the Jewish Agency evety fortnight, 
Ben^tirion and Shertok denied all cDgnizance of these aflain md 
feigned helplessness in preventing them when hailed before the British 
high ootfuitissioner. 

These activities 1 aunch«l the Jewish resistance movement directed 
against British aothorit>\ Its organization and its operatinns were typi^ 
cal of the guerrillas which the British had aided, only months pre¬ 
viously, in Nazi "Occupied countriKt of Kurope, In Palestine, howevcii 
the shoe was on the other foot and not at all comfortahle^ Upon rumors 
that British dela)i'S would continue until further investigations were 
made, Zionist Leaders declared: “Six million Jews died in Europe while 
we waited for the democratic powers to act Thousands more of the 
remnant will die if we sit here with hands folded during the winter, 
while they in%'estigate again.* The situation in DP camps in West Ger¬ 
many was being aggravated IntentionaUy by clandestine operations of 
ffaganah in bringing Jews from central Europe—notwithstanding pul> 
lie accusations by Weizmaon, WaUcr Winchell, and Eddie Cantor that 
all ^vho made such charges were anti-Semitic or the remark by Rabbi 
Wise that such statements reminded him of the forged Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. 

ANGLO-AMEHICAN COMMITTEE OF iNQlTinT 

Since Britain hesitated to act because of .\rab pressures and since the 
United States was Lnsisting on action without any willingness to shoul¬ 
der responsibility, an Aoglo-xAmericaii committee of inquiry of sue Brit- 
ains and sii Americans was appointed to study the question. The com¬ 
mittee was to meet in Washington, London^ Europe, Palestine, and the 
Arab states and recommend proper and possible steps to achieve a solu¬ 
tion. In the early months of 1^40 while the committee questioned in¬ 
dividuals in Palestine; terrorist deeds continued Haganah publicly 
boasted of its participation, although Ben-Gurion disgusted most of the 
committee in hfs quibbling testimony about the esislence of Haganah. 
The report of the committee rerommended granting immediately 10c*- 
OQO immigration certificates to Europeafi Jews, It recognized, however* 
that hostility between Jews and Aral^ made the establishment of an in- 
dependent Palestine impo^ible at the moment, and therefore advised 
that Britain ri^ain the mandate until a trusteeship agreement under the 
United Nations could be arranged lli^t steps be taken to raise the Arab 
standard of living in Palestine, and that all laws discrimmating against 
Arabs be removed. 

British leaders were provoked when President Truman suggested 
ioo,ooo visas be given at once. The Labour govemtnent was faced with 
a dilemma. Approval of the British loan was before the .American Con- 
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gress ’where Zionists had many friends j negotintions were in process (or 
a treaty with Eg)"pt; Soviet pressures upon Tiirke)\ Iran, Kurdistan, and 
narthem Iraq were increasing day by day. The cost of maintaining a 
sizable force—at least 100,000 men —in Palestine was a heavy charge on 
a tight budget for a state on the verge of bankruptcy. Fuftbermorc, if 
Britain were to evacuate from Egypt as seemed likely, the need of a 
strong base in Palestine became imperative. 

As the British cabinet weighed the dilemma, violence spread in Pal¬ 
estine. Munition thefts, €xplosions> sabotage^ bank robberies, killing of 
English soldiers, and destruction of bridges serv^ed as an open declarn- 
tioii of w^ar by the Jewish resista.nec movement. Since Jewish leaders in 
Palestine believed British temporizing wus based on fear of Arab re¬ 
volt, they reasoned that outrages w^ould obtain concessions from a fear¬ 
ful Euglandr British reactions p(mved to be typical- Jewish .Agenw lead¬ 
ers were arrested and their offices occupied; members of the Palmah 
were rounded up; and great caches of arms were seized. In retaliation 
Irgun, with the connivance of Haganah, blew up the King Dasid llotel 
in Jerusalem, BritUh mihlary beadquaiteis, killing ninely-one people 
and wounding forty-five others. Obviously the x\jiglo-American com¬ 
mittee of inquiry^ failed to solve the PaJestine issiue. 

Arab meetings at Insbas and Biudan apparently demonstrated the 
unity of the Arab states in opposition to any increase of Jewish immi¬ 
gration and a willingness to co-operate again:^t British and American 
mildarv^ and economic Interests in the Middle East if Palestine were not 
settled to iheir liking. |amal al-Husayni rctumed to Jerusalem from 
ejLile in Rhodesia and Hajj Amin al-Husayni arrivid in Cairo. 

To resolve the impasse a new Anglo-American suggestion, called the 
Morrisoo-Grady plan, was presented. This plan advocated the creation 
of separate .Arab and Jewish autonomous provinces under a central gov¬ 
ernment which would control Jeiusalein and the Negev. Similar pro¬ 
vincial autonomy plans had beet* refected by the Anglo-American com¬ 
mittee of inquiry and even before that had gathered dust in tlie colonial 
office for several years. Its presentation at this time was an open admis¬ 
sion of the sterility cf the thinkitig on Palestine. Rejected by both Arabs 
and Zionists as unsatisfactory, the plan was modified by leaders of the 
Jewish Agency, who at this time abandoned the Biltmore program and 
indicated a readiness to accept a viable state in Palestine. It was in¬ 
sisted, however, that under aU cLrCumstailoes the stale include Negev. 

The possibility of a solution w^as in the air, and Weizmanns modem- 
hon gained ascendancy—only to be shattered be)XJnd repair by Presi¬ 
dent Truman s announcement ui October, 1946, just before the congres¬ 
sional and the New York gubernatorial elections, that the United Stales 
strongly supported immediate entry of idd,ooo Jews into Palestine. Fur- 
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thermore, at the world Zionist congress at Basle £d December WeSi- 
maun was elected president by only fifly^>nc percent of the vote and 
the actisisin of Ben-Curion and Babbi Silver carried polihcal resolu¬ 
tions against the mcdeTaliciin of Weizmann^ Sheitok, and Babbi Wise. 
Habbi Silver s prescience assured the -congress of American support, po^ 
litically and financially, for establisbment of an independent slate of Is¬ 
rael At the same time he predicted that an independent state could 
never be aebteved by a policy of ‘‘gradualism." 

Any hope for continuation of the talks in London was completely 
dashi^, even though Az2ani Pasha, secretary-general of the Arab 
League, declared that, as never before, he felt that a real solution had 
been imminent. Terrorism revived Ln Palestine. The pattern followed a 
sequence: crime, arrest, punishment, and reprisal; or aimed robbery of 
a bank^ a youthful extremist caiigfit and whipped by the authorities^ 
and a British officer and three sergeants seis^ by Irgun and fioggedl 
In January, 1947 a Jew was senten-ced to death for bis part in an attack 
upon a police office where a policenmn was killed. Irgun abducted a 
British judge and a civiban from the Tel Aviv dlsbrict court and did not 
release them until a stay of execution of the condemned man was 
signed. 

PALESTINE BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS 

In February, 1947 the British made one last desperate offer, but each 
side refused it. Shertok stated that not enou^ of Palestine was allotted 
to the Jew'ish part; Arab delegations were opposed to the Jewish immi¬ 
gration quota of 4^000 per month or any partition of Palestine. Conse¬ 
quently, Foreign Minister Sevin decided to refer the questiou to the 
United Nations. In the House of Commons debate it was intimated that 
England would give up her mandate shortly and in the meantime 
would take no action to prejudice the eventual United Nations decision 
and disposal 

At British request a special session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations was called to consider Palestine. The United Nations 
Special Committee <m Palestine (UNSCOP), composed of representa¬ 
tives of eleven states (Austria, Canada^ Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
India, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia), 
was authorized to investigate any question relevant to Palestine and re¬ 
port to the United Nations by September 1. UNSGOP visited Palestine 
in June and July, during which time Zionist terrorists denmnstrated 
their techniques. An attack made on the prison iu Acre resulted in the 
freeing of many prisoners, and two British sergeants were hanged by 
Irgun as a reprisal for hanging three Jews apprehended in the Acre 
prison dehvery. Another incideui timed for the bcncBt of UNSCOP in- 
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volved the voyage of the S.S. Ejcodus 1947, piirchascd in the United 
States and boarded at Marseilles by 4 ^SS 4 Jewish passengers with pass¬ 
ports and visas for Colombia. Eritish authorities seizjed the ship at 
Haiia and turned her back to France, Later most of the passengers 
were sent to OF camps in the British stone of West Cermany, 

The situation remained tense as all awaited the UN SCOP report be¬ 
ing drafted at Geneva. Of the eleven members, all agreed that the man¬ 
date had proved unworkable. Iran, IndJa^ and Yugoslavia approved a 
bi-nationa] federal state; and the other eight favored a partition plan 
envisaging an economic union. PartitiDn Lines formed three sections of 
territory for Jews and three for Arabs with northern and southern points 
of intersection and oommunicatiDn. Jerusalem and Bethlehem were in- 
temattonalized. The Arab and Jewish states would become independ¬ 
ent only when they signed a ten-year economic union compelling the 
stronger Jewish state to assist the poorer Arab one. As proposed, forty- 
fi^'^e to fifty percent of the population in the Jewish state would be Arab* 
and one percent would be Jewish in the Arab state, Befcrred to as 
■“death by a thousand oitSp” the partition plan w^as as improbable and 
impractical as the signing of a ten-year economic union between the 
two was unthinkable. Moreover, the British announced they would not 
“participate in the execution of a settlement” unless both parties ac¬ 
cepted it willingly—an unlikely prospect. U.NSGOP called for estab¬ 
lishment of the States before O^ober i, 1948; and Britain declared the 
mandate would be terminated May 15 and her troops evacuated before 
August 1. 

The General Assembly reached a vote on the UNSCOP report on No¬ 
vember ag, 1947* approval being obtained by a vote of thirty-three to 
thirteen, with eleven abstentions. Several days before the vote was 
taken it appeared that the partition plan might not obtain the necessary 
two thirds majority of those voting; but several postponements gave 
Zionists and sympathi^m among United States officialdom opportunity 
to put pressure on Cbina^ Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti^ Liberia, and the 
Philippines, all of which intended to vote against partition. Greece, 
alone, withstood the pressure. 

THE PALESTINE WAR 

The partition plan of the United Nations touched off a civil war in 
Palestine which had been in process of formation for several months. 
Thereafter, Haganah, Irgun^ and Stemists openly attacked the British 
when in need of arms, and Arab forces grew in numbers with volun¬ 
teers and arms coming in surreptitiously from neighboring Arab states. 
As more and more British soldiers were IdiJed^ there arose a damor 
from the British public to pull out fully and quickly, Zionist arms were 
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smuggled in from New York aiiH^ Czechoslovakia^ and 00 day passed 
without violence. On December 15, 1947 the Falettiiie gov-emnieiit re^ 
hnquished the policing of Tel Aviv to the Zionists and Jaffa to the 
Arabs. Attack and counterattack brought savagery to new heights in 
Jerusalem and Haifa. Trained and well-equipped Syrian volunteers 
with a few o:ffioers from the SyTian army entered north Palestme In 
January^ 194S; by inid-March they numbered about 5^000. Under the 
leadership of Fawzi a]-ICawukj|^ a Lebanese soldier of fortune and Arab 
patriots the Arab bberation army in the upper Jordan Valley reduced 
the fear and anarchy spreading through Arab villages. 

Ne-arly loo British soldiers perished in Palestine in the three months 
after the voting of partition hy the United Nations. In February, 194S 
the United States proposed, sbice the partiliou plan appeared unwork¬ 
able, that the 6ve permanent members of the United Nations Security 
Council should consider a temporary trusteeship for Palstine under 
the United Nations Trusteeship CounciL The Jewish Agency protested 
at this “shocking rev^ersal'* of American policy and declared even a tem¬ 
porary trusteeship could not be accepted. The United States, then, sug* 
gested a truce; but Shertok replied there could be no delay in the 
achievement of indepcndencCr 

While the United States was seeking to escape from the dilemma she 
had fostered, full-scale civil war descended upon Fal^tine. The Arab 
liberation army, augmented by Iraqi and Egyptian contributions and 
dignified by the blessing of the Arab states, together with detachments 
of Fale^tmian .\rab units, became engaged in April with the Zionist 
military organizations in many sectors of Palestine. The Jews took Tibc^ 
rias and Haif which were in the area assigned to a Jev^Uh state by the 
partition. Heavy attacks with 3dnch mortars by Trgun and the Stemints 
upon Jaffa and Acre, which had been reserved for the Arab slate, ac¬ 
celerated the Bight of Arabs from those cities. Arabs threatened the line 
of communications between Haifa and Tcl Aviv and the New City of 
Jemsaleni!. On April gth Irgun and Stem units attacked the Arab vil¬ 
lage of Dair Yasin near Jcmsalem and killed about igo villagers, half of 
them women and children. Three days later the Arabs retaliated by at¬ 
tacking a Jewish convoy bound for beleaguersl Hebrew University and 
Hadassah Hospital on Mount Scopus, killing 77 doctors, nur^, univer¬ 
sity teachers, and students. On April iS the British high commissioner 
urged a local cease Etc, but the Arabs declined. On May 9 he again pro¬ 
posed a cease Ere, but the Zionists did not reply. As war spread and its 
□utrages multiplied, civilians tried to escape. Zionbt authonties were 
vigilaiil and allowed no Jew to leave without an exemption from mill- 
tar)' service issued by Haganah and a receipt for taxes paid for military 
financing. Arftb refugees did not find such barriers^ and it was estimated 
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that by the middle of May. 1948 Arab d-vilian refugees from thirty ex¬ 
posed sdllages and from Tiberijis. itaifa, [aifa, and other occupied cities 

totstled about 150^000. 

In the midst of such anarchy Ben-Guriodj flanked by his twelve fel¬ 
low ministers of the natjonal council of the Jewish state, proclaimed on 
May 14, 1948 at Tel Aviv the estabiishnient of the Jewish state in Fal- 
esHne, to ^ called Israel. President Truman announced de facto recog- 
nitjon of Israel by the United States sixteen minutes after Ben-Gurion's 
proclamation in Tel Aviv. 

The Arab League had previously declared that it would not recognii® 
the State of Israel and that League members would be encouraged to 
intervene in FaJestioe. On May 15, 194S the Paleirtinc war began. Two 
Egv’ptian forces entered Falestino. One proceeded along the coast (in 
the area assigned to an Arab state) io Isdud, twenty miles south of Tel 
Aviv, where it was halted by an Israeli force; the other crossed the 
through Beersheba^ to Bethlehem and the southern suburbs of 
Jerusalem. A Palestinian Arab force held the Lydda airfield^ and an 
Iraqi force crossed the Jordan and advanced to Tnl Karm, ten miles 
from the Mediterranean. A small Lebanese token force crossed into Pah 
estine from southern LebanoOp and an army of a few^ thousand S)*rians 
served to pin down a few Israeli forces in the north. The Arab Legion of 
Transjordan held the center of the line, occupied areas in the Arab por¬ 
tion of Palestine, and defeated Israeli attacks upon Jerusalem. 

Although the Arab radio and press cladTncd Victoiy after victory and 
called excursions through Arab-held areas as triumphant advances in 
Palestine, the Arab leaders knew their lines were overexlended and 
that succe^ had nol been theirs. Arab soldiers found their equipment 
obsolete, inadequate, or defective; oEScers were inexperienced and in¬ 
competent in staff work; the zeal of the Arab soldier was cool. More¬ 
over, the Arab Legion was under orders not to move into territory 
aw-aided to the Jews by the United Nations partition pSan. On the other 
haiHl, Israeli activity and ardor were highly stimulated. In the early 
days of the war Ben-Curion clashed with Israel Galili, the army cfom- 
mander. over the organization of the arnty and bitter controversy de¬ 
veloped betw^een Haganoh and extremist groups. But Ben-Curion be¬ 
came official commander-in-chief of the armyi and direct leadership 
was given to Yigai Yadin and YigaJ Alon. 

The Palestine war di5trf.fssed the powers, and on May ao the Security 
Council appointed Count Folke Bemadotte of Sweden United Nations 
mediator for Palestine, giving him quite a free hand to bring about an 
end to hostilfries. A truce was arranged that ran from June 11 to July S, 
and a second tnioe began on July ig. In October Ismeli forcfcs drove the 
Egyptians from most of their positions in the Negev^ including Beer- 
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sbeba; d<!iared northern Palestine; drcrve Fawzi a]-Kawuk|i and his Ar^b 
liberation army into Lebanon and Syria; and occupied Gfteen Lebanese 
villages. In December Israeli mechani^jed forces, supported by a cover 
of planeSp drove the Egypliiins into a narrow eoiridor at Ga^ and in¬ 
vaded Egyptian territory in the Sinai Peniasukp oompdling the Egyp¬ 
tian govemment to sue for a cease~£re anangement on the promise of 
agreement to an armistice. 

Without question the Israeli army won the Palestine war. To a very 
marked degree during those montlu Imel was a nation in aims fight¬ 
ing for her independence and her very existence; and this spirit per¬ 
vaded the fighting units. Pride in the courage and derring-do of the 
Jewish soldier and his feats in the face of ^eat danger aroused soldiers 
to eKtmordinaiy^ accomplishment This singleness of purpose permeated 
all levels of society and eliminated most problems of discipline. Early 
in the struggle independeoce of the Stemkts and Irgun was largely 
Curbed, even vidtfa force <m several occasions. In contrast, diversity of 
aims» persona] yealousies^ and national self-interest of the Arab states 
and their leaders deprived the Arab armies of the co-operation and co¬ 
ordination necessary for victory. 

MoreoveTp the Israeli army and the individuai Israeli soldier Mfcre 
much more efficient than the Arab counterparts. A majority of the fitt¬ 
ing men of Israel were Westerners and Westera-trainedp giving them a 
decided advantage In handling the weapons of war and particularly in 
the marshaling of men and materials. Although many .Arab volunteers 
fiocked to fight under the banner of Fawri al-Kawukji and Arab state 
armies gave Arabs a numerical superiorityp Jewish volunteers from the 
United States, Great Britamp and Euro^^an states were usually war vet¬ 
erans with highly trained sicllls in the use of the tanks, mortars^ air¬ 
planes, and mechanked equipment w^hich in the end gave the IsraeK 
forces a decided edge. 

In the spring of 194S the Arab stateSp taken as a whole, were better 
supplied than the Zionists; Iraq, Transjordanp and Egypt had arms 
treaties with England. But by the autumn of the situation was 
fully reversed. Numerous shipments of smuggled arms from the United 
States arrived in Israel; and generous dollar gifts collected in the United 
States puidiased quantities of first-class arms from Czechoslovakia. 
Bombers were obtained in the United States and England; and the 
British forces, still evacuating PaiestinCp illegally disposed of all types 
of supplies. Tvvo staff sergeants receiv^ 20^000 from Haganah for 
several tanks. Frequently officials from the United Nations mediators' 
team stood by helpless in Haifa and watched Jewish stevedores unload 
crates of arms and ammimitlon. The oxins embargo to the area hindered 
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the Israeli effort very little; but it proved a real hardship to the Arabs, 
who were not so successful in ckcumveolirig it 

Tlien. loo, truces worked to the disadvantage of the Arabs. Dda>^ 
gave greater opportunity for ambitions and jealousies of leaders and 
factions to produce friction and open feuds at the expertse of the Arab 
effort. The Arab soldier by triunjog and experience was a good fighter 
w'hen aroused^ but equally ready to return home when the fighting was 
over. To kindle their ardor a second and a third time proved difficult, 
and to explain to the Arab soldier the reason for a truce was a fruitless 
task. 

A n M1 s T11: E 

During the first truce Count Bemadottc made several suggestions to 
the Israelis and Arabs for a basis on which peace could rest A ne%v and 
fundamental point mcorpoiatcd the Arab portion of Palestine into the 
state of TransjordaiiH a development which Israelis rightfully recognized 
would alter the balance of power io Falesline. As the end of the month 
of truce approached^ Israel refected the mediator's offers, but went 
along with Lebanon, Transjordatip Iraq, and Saudi Arabia to have the 
truc?e prolonged. But not Syria and Egypt! They, with Iraq, were so Itt- 
%tslved in a press build-up to destroy Israel, that the governments 
hardly dared to postpone the baltlcL The second truce was never w-eU 
observed; and the Israelis, who conquered three times more Arab terri- 
ton' in the second stage of the war than they hod in the Erst, w'cre diffi¬ 
cult to contain. Count Bemadotto continued to search for a peaceful 
solution and in one suggestion placed Jerusalem in the Arab sector. But 
Israel without Jerusalem was an emotional impossibitity io Zionists^ and 
the head of the Stemists in his nevyssheet wrote: "The task of the mo¬ 
ment is to oust Bemadotte and his observers. Blessed be the hand that 
does it.“ A few days later Bemadotte was murdered by a Sternist sol¬ 
dier, who w^as allowed to escape. 

In the autumn of 1948 several cease-fire agreements were arranged 
after engagements between Israel and Egypt and Syria. Ralph Euucbe, 
the acting mediator, continued to press for the signing of armistices be- 
tw^ecn Israel and the Arab states; and at his hcadquarteni on the Island 
of Rhodes, he obtained in February, 1^49 an armistice between Israel 
and Egypt. The important article pertained to the temporary frontier 
between the two slates: the Gaza strip was left to Egy-pt but the line 
was so drawn that many Arab villages were separated from their farm 
lands; the al-AwJa area was demililanzed on the Israeli side, and Egy-p- 
tiau forces on their side were withdraw^ fourteen to seventeen miles. 

An armistice between Israel and Lebanon was signed in March, and 

u- 
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the old fruoticr wsu rccogno^ and deniihtarized cm each side^ Tlie 
question of a settlement with Syria was delayed the coup d'etat of 
Hu^i al- 2 ajm- but Ralph Bunehe obtained agreemeiit and an armistice 
in Jtily. The Frontiers remained as (hey were drawn in 1920; the upper 
Jordan River and the Sea of GaJlIee were wholly in Israel e^icept for a 
smaU part of the Lake Hulah marih area, which was recognised as a de¬ 
militarized zone. 

With Transjordan the scttlemetit was far more complea. Debates at 
the Uuit^ Nations in the autumn of 194S revealed that the Western 
powers agreed that King Abdallah of Transjordan might take over what 
M?as left of Arab Palestine, an annexation perfectly agreeable to hirtir Al¬ 
though sudi a step was definitely in opposition to the ei-mufti's govern- 
ment'of-all-Paiestiiie plan proclaijned at Caza, the maid area left to 
Arab control was occupied by the Arab Legion of Transjordan. Israel 
refused to consider surrendering her award of the Negev in the parti' 
tion plan for western Galilee, which she had conquered in recent 
months. Israeli forces Ignored cease-fire agreements in Jerusalem and 
later tlie armistice with Egypt and pushed souths hoping to establish 
themselves on the Gulf of iAkabas open a route to the Orient for the new 
state, and bypass Suez. British troops occupied the port of Akaba to 
prevent Its fall to Israeb forces, but Israeli troops reached the Gulf at a 
small port, renamed Elatb 

Id central Palestine the position of the .Arab Legion grew precarious 
after the Iraqi army returned home, Israeli commanders told King Ab¬ 
dallah to withdraw to a depth of two miles an a fifty-five mile Front, or 
Israel would resume hostilities. Such an expansion was necessary to 
the state of Israelp as the Arab lines blocked the main road connc<iing 
Tel Aviv lAnth Galilee; but for Transfordan it left many villagers desti¬ 
tute since their lands W'Cre on the other side of the line. With these con¬ 
cessions the armistice was signed in April between Israel and the neiiV 
stale of Jordan^ which had been announced In December, 194S. Iraq 
came under this armtsUce, since she had declared she would recognize 
any armistice entered into by her fellow Hashimlte ndcr, 

ahab hefucees 

Alter the several armistices defined the temporary boundaries^ of Is* 
rael, the greatest question remaining was that of the Arab refugees- 
The number of Palestinian Arabs from the area incorporated in Israel 
gathered in camps in surrounding ,\nib states totaled some 700^000 in 
1949. The camps were located in the Caza strip held by EgjTt, and in 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. Eg>pt and Lebanon had serious oveqmim- 
Lition problems; east Jordan was quCte bairen; and w'esl Jordan, the 
portion of Palestine annexed to Transjordan, did not bav^c the' resotnecs 
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to support a large influx qF destitute people. Also many inliabJtants of 
Jordan were without meaus of support^ because the oew frontier line 
put theh lands in Israel, 

The refugees had left their homes for a variety of reasons. In Haifa 
blaring loud-speakers manned by Jews ciicidated through the city 
building up fear in the minds of Arab residents until they^ broke and 
fled. In otlier cities Arabs w^ere expelled w^hen the Israelis took over, 
and in a number of Arab villages Israeli forces demolished the bouses 
so the Arabs could not return. The massacre at Dair Yasin and the nu¬ 
merous outrages and reprisals of previous )^rs frightened the Arabs. 
Hearing over the radio optfinisbc broadcasts and news reports that 
Arab armies from Egjpt, Syria* Iraq, and Transjordan would be victorh 
DUS in a week or tw'o, many Arabs in towns and villages tumsi the key 
in their doorSp pocketed themp smd walked away* fully expecting to re¬ 
turn with the victorious artnies in a few days. 

Tlie refugee question was also a main stumbling block to any peace 
settlement, Most refugees believed that they wished to retuni, although 
very few' would have felt at home had they been allowed to go. Condi¬ 
tions and e\en the surroundings had changed. But lands* buildings, and 
bank accounts required compensation, if they chose to stay away. Arab 
leaders had not the political courage to teU the refugees they could not 
return; and Israel agreed to discuss compensation and aids to resettle- 
nuent only in an all-over peace arrang«neuE with the Arab slates. 

Late in 1948 the United Nations set up a disaster-reLier operation to 
care for refugees, but their numbeis grew so rapidly that the United 
Nations Belief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR) was organized Janu¬ 
ary 1* 1949 to operate for nine months until the next harvest. Extended 
until May, 1950 UNRPR worked through the Red Cross and the .Ameri¬ 
can Friends' service committee. When refugee work appeared to be a 
long-range rchabilitatinn task as well as straight relief the United Na¬ 
tions Belief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees In the Near 
East (UNRWA) was created. Work-relief projects and remtegmtion 
schcTncs w ere developed, but refugee camps continued to aggravate 
the settlement of peace in the Middle East and acted as breeding 
grounds for friistration and social revolution. Israel remained adumant 
with regard to taking back any of the refugees and in 1957 declared 
that even to mention the subject was illogical since there w'as so much 
land available in SjTia and Iraq, One positive step to alleviate tension, 
hoAvever, w^as I'aken in October, 1956% releasing eighty percent of the 
funds in blocked accounts of the refugees. 

Another issue in settling the war was the status of jeitisalcm. The par¬ 
tition plan of 1947 called for internationalization of the Holy Cil>^ Tlie 
armistice betwwn Israel and Jordan left |erusaleni divided with barbed 
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wife c\ittin^ across it. (Tlie eastern part and most of the Old City were 
given to JordaOr) Although the Uruted Nations declared that jerusa^ 
lem must remain an international it become two cities. Israel re¬ 
fused to demUitarize her sector, asserting that it was surrounded by 
Arab territory on three sides. In 1949 a number of the ministries were 
moved from Tcl Aviv to Jerusalem^ and in December the ICnesef {Par¬ 
liament) met there, En January, 1950 it was proebimed that Jerusalem 
had been the capital of Israel since her foiindiag. All government of¬ 
fices moved there except the ministry of foreign affairs, which remained 
in Tel Aviv to keep in touch with foreign diplomats. ( Many govern¬ 
ments, including the United States^ forbade their diplomats to move to 
Jerusalem and ^used to recognise It as the capital.) In 19^ the chief 
military parade commemorating the founding of the state w'as held in 
Jerusalem. Although its proximity to Jordau caused much apprehension 
in many capitals, Ben-Gurion insisted upon the demonstratiCFn, and 
over 2.^0,000 people Ooeked to Jerusalem to participate in the joyous oc* 
cosion. 

Meanwhile, iCing Abdallah proceeded formally to incorporate the 
Arab ptirtion of Palestine into his state, renaming it the Hasbimite King¬ 
dom of Jordaiir An election was held in AprO, 19^^ and a new cabinet 
w'as formed composed of six ministers from Transjordan and fi%"e from 
Piilestine. Israel refused to recognize the incorporation^ but the Arab 
League states grudgingly permitted King Abdallah his expansion^ es-en 
though they threatened to expel from the League any state w^hi<^ took 
any part of Palestine. 

By 1955 > the situation in Palestine reached a state of uneasy eqiiilib- 
rium which commanded some notice from the powers. Consequently, 
the American, British, and French foreign ministers^ meeting in Lon¬ 
don, announced that their states would take action to prevent any viola¬ 
tion of frontiers or armistice linos. They also declared that they were 
prepared to forestall an arms race between the Arab states and Israel, 
Tins meant lifting the arms embargo and acceptance bv the powders of 
the armistice lines and thesf^ii^ tjua in the Middle East" 

THE STATE Of ISRAEL 

\VTien the state of Israel was proclaimed in 194S by Ben-Cuiion, a 
provisional go^emment was organized. The ministers were leaders of 
the Former semi-ollicial departments of the Jewish conununitv and their 
tasks w'ere co-ordinated to the war efTorl. In January^ ^949 elections 
were held for a national parliament and constituctit assembly [ Kneset). 
Mapai (Workers party) received almost thirty-six percent of the vote 
and obtained the largest bloc of seats In the Kneset Although a commit^ 
tce was directed in 1950 to bring in a written constitution for the state^ 
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Ben^Curiqn, tbc prime roinister, vlos predisposed to an itnwTitten con- 
stJlution in the British m.inricr and desired, that the constitution be built 
np law by law. One of the very first laws (the Law of Return ) provided 
for unlimited ingathering of Jewish people^ the immigrants automati¬ 
cally becoming Israeli citizens upon their entry. 

The Kneset was composed of 120 members elCGted by proportional 
representation. Ek?etioiis were held in 19151 and again in 1955. Thirtecti 
parties were represented in the Kneset elected in 1951- Ben-Gurions 
Mnpal won foity-five S€^ts; General Zionists (a center bourgeoisie 
party), so; AJapom [Social Democrats), 15; ilerut (Irgun), S; and 
WaJfci (Communists), 5. The other seats w^ere scattered among the re¬ 
maining parties. The election in 1955 showed gains for the extremes. 
Mapaj now had 40 seats; Mapam^ 19; HeniL 1^; General Zionists, 13; 
and Communists, 

Ben-Gurion serv^ed as prime minister from 1948 until Jannary% i954t 
when he retired to a kibhutz in the Negev* His successor, Moshe Shar- 
rett (Sbertok)^ was a leader of Mapai* head of the political department 
of the Jewish Agency', and minister ol Foreign af airs. However, as the 
situation within and around Israel became more serious, Ben^urlon re¬ 
turned to the cabinet as minister of defense in February, 1955, and as 
prime minister, in November. In 1956 Sharrett was relie^'cd of the for¬ 
eign ministrj^ hccatiM he did not favor the use of reprisal attacks upon 
Egypt, SjTia, and Jordan. Mrs. Golda Meir, minister of labor, took his 
place. 

Chaim VVeizmann was elected president in 1948 and served until his 
death in igg^. After Albert Einstein refused the offer, the honor went 
to Itzhak Ben-Z%'i, who was re-olected in authority rests in 

the hands of the prime minister, who is the chief executive. The cabi¬ 
nets of Ben-Ciirion were necessarily coalition arrangements around 
Mapak General Zionists, and a few middle-of-the-road parties which 
often had a religious basis. Several cabinet crises occurred over Jewish 
dietary beliefs and the question of women serving in the armed forces. 

Free immigration into Israel had been the goal of Zionist leaders 
from the beginning of the mandate, and the great debate over the 100,- 
ooo quota in the years after World War li made it Imperative that un¬ 
limited immigration should be a cardinal principle of the new state. Jn 
the first decade after independence at least ffoo.ooo entered Israel, 
sw^elhng its population rapidly^ 700,000 came in the first four years. 
Sinc^ fifty-five percent (if these post-independence Lmmigranits were 
Sephardi Jmvs of Oriental origin, their assimilation presented new 
problems for Israel. Furthermore, because the birth rate in this group 
was much higher than in other groups, there was a po.ssibility that in 
the decades to come Sephardi Jews might outnumber the domioaiiit 
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Ashkeiiazi, Hie most serious problem continued to be that ol Western¬ 
izing these Oriental Jews as soon as possible after their entry, so that 
their presence did not strain the economy of the state to the breaking 
point. Yet, the appeal went forth For greater rmnnigration; and in hlay^ 
1958. at the time of the tenth-anniversary cclebraHons, Ben-Gtmon an¬ 
nounced that the popularion of Israel had attained the two^miilian 
mark. In 1957 there were 71^.000 immJgrunts (130,000 ftom Poland, 
i3,cw from Eg>'pt> and 12,000 bom North Africa); and a plea was 
sounded For two nullion immigrants in the neict Eve years to insure the 
security of the state. 

ISRAELI ECONOMY 

The economy oF Israel has been exceedingly precarious ever since her 
birth in 194B and will so continue in the Ftiture unless some unforeseen 
developments occur. Most inhabitantis expect and obtain a standard of 
living comparable to that of central Europe, although Israel is a smalk 
poor, and underdeveloped country of the Middle East This has been 
made possible by gifts and loans from foreign governments and individ¬ 
ual Jews in many countries. The United Jewi^ Appeal each year sets 
a goal of approximately £250,000,000, which is the main source of 
maintaining a balance in Israeli finances- 

Imports for several years ranged from faux to five times the value of 
exports. In 1953, for example, imports were $335,ooQgcx» os against ex¬ 
ports of $ 56 , 000 , 000 . Early in iggS pride was evidenced In statistics 
showing expenditures for 1937 exceeded income from foreign trade by 
only 300 pereent. Hisiadruth^ Jewish Federation of Labor, owns and 
operates nearly seventy-five percent of industrial production in Israel 
and is the mam strength of the Mapai party. High wages hav^e kept 
production costs high and made many types of work unprofitable; and 
a troublesome infintidn forced another round of wage increase in July, 
1957 ' hfany acres cultivated in Israel in the days before partition, lie 
unused, largely because some land whkh Arabs tilled is unsuited to the 
use of agricultural machinery. 

The burden of the Immigrants upon the economy hampered ^pital 
development in many ways. New houses were built bv the tens of thou¬ 
sands, and the newcomers were fed and clothed for many months be^ 
fore they were integrated and absorbed into Israeli society. Some Is¬ 
raeli economists stiggcaited that immigration he limited, but such a pol¬ 
icy viras anathema to leaders who had heard British and Arabs mouth 
such proposals for a ejuarter ol a century. In 195OP in anticipation of 
6oo,o€m> additional immigrants in the following three years, Israel or¬ 
ganized a drive to raise one and one half blllfon dollars (one billion of 
which was to come from the United States) to settle the new people. 
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The need of capital funds for irriga^on projects, industry, coiumuni- 
cations, and exploration for natural resources exceeded mout expecta- 
tlonSn Too often a new project of development was not considered from 
any economic point of view, and Ireqnendy the cost was thought unim¬ 
portant. World JewTj.'^s gifts declined after independence was achieved. 
In Januar)', 1951 a half-Mlion bond issue for capital development was 
launched in the United States, but sales were dtsappotnting. Moreover, 
the economic plight of Israel became so grave and cdnsumption goods 
so scarce that proceeds of the bond sales were used to buy food and 
other essential imports. In August^ 1952 relief came in the form of an 
agreement with West Germany^ whereb)- Israel received $822,000,000 
in reparations to be paid in go^ over the next fourteen y^is. A claim 
was made for $500^000,000 from East Germany* but it was unsuccess¬ 
ful because the U^vS.R. did not press the payment as the United States 
had in the case of West Germany. Drives continued in the United 
States, and Israeli spokesmen in 1957 acknowledged that dnancial aid 
from bond sales facilitated the military^ build-up in Israel by allowing 
certain dollar eamings to be div'erted for arms purchases. France ex¬ 
tended credits of $45,000*000 in 1957, and loans were obtauied from the 
Export-Import Bank. 

One of the gravest burdens upon the Israeli economy was imposed by 
the economic boycott of the Arab states. The more natural prodivity of 
Israelis was for industry or mechanized and specialized production, 
which would complement the raw materials and agricultural produce 
of Arab countries. Iraq shut off the flow of oil in the pipeline to Haifa, 
forcing Israel to buy higher-priced petroleiuii from the Gulf of Mexico. 
This pressure stimulated a drive to become more independent of the 
Arab states in matters of transport as well as in oil Explorations pro¬ 
ceeded* and the Heletz oilfield was developed* the seventeenth well 
spouting in 1957. Elath on the Gulf of Akaba wtls pushed as the gate¬ 
way to the east! a raihead conn^Aing Elath with the national network 
in the Negev was begun in 1956; an oil pipeline from Elath to Haifa 
was completed as far as Beersheba in 1957; and the highway from Elath 
to Beersheba w^as opened in 1958. After exploratory talks with Asians 
and Africans Israeli kaders felt that their industry and commerce had 
a propitious future in those continents; and Elath was the key as long as 
free passage through Suez was denied to them. 

Irrigation nf the Negev and ultilization of its land inspired Israeli en¬ 
gineers and plaoneis to build gigantic canals from the north* cdircnin- 
venting Jordan, to the barten southlands. Syria and Jordan protested 
this unilateral use of Jordan waters, but no international plan or division 
of the water was accepted, Israel engaged in the drainage of the Lake 
Hulab swamps to provide land for new immigrants and channel the ex- 
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cesi water tP other areas. Since pairt of the Lake Hulah area was in the 
demilitarized zone, Syria protested the buUdiiig of a water caaal from 
that area. In 1953 the United Nations mized aimistioe commissipii ad¬ 
monished Israel to cease the work, and the United States cmtailed 
funds to Israel until she complied with the United Nations order. Engi¬ 
neers, however, resumed work upon the projects, and in 1957 final 
stages of the work was begun. Settlement and irrigation in the Negev 
remained the most promising and excitiiig development in Israel. The 
potential of the area was discussed so frequcnUy that no politidan 
could possibly subscribe to any deal whereby the Negev would be sepa¬ 
rated from the state. In 19158 a loan of $24^00,000 was obtained from 
the Ezport-Import Bank for irrigation and water-supply development, 
largely in the Negev. 

FOHEICN ArPAIRS 

Israel looked to the United States for political and Snancial support. 
Each yeor Israel sought grants and loans from the American govern¬ 
ment, For the year beginning April, 1958 Ben-Guriori aiuiounced a 
budget of JE.I i,i62.,goQ,pQo. But this did not give a true picture of the 
states for various other expenditures and receipts from United Jewish 
-Appeal and other sources wene not included in the regular budget In 
the face of mounting armanieTit in Egypt and Syria Israel lumcd to the 
United States, England, and France for arms of the most recxnt manu¬ 
facture and t^pe. Since the cost of such weapons if purchased in an 
open market was prohibitive, Israel urged that arms be supplied at 
prices more commensurate with her ability to pay. Israeli leaders be¬ 
lieved that their favorable press and many sympathetic coreligionists 
in the United States would make it dilEcult for any American admlnis- 
tration to act for long in a manner unfriendly to Israel. It was largely 
this support and confidence that giave the Israeli government its cour¬ 
age in the face of the surrounding hostile Arab states. 

After the British evacuated their army and oSictals from Palestine in 
ig^8 the Israeli attitude toward England grew less tense and more 
friendly. Britain unfroze most of the Jewish slerlitig balances^ and trade 
between the two countries improved. From time to time criticism was 
leveled at the supplying of arms to the Arab states, and British w ith- 
drawal from Suez Canal zone bases was recognized as increasing Eg^-p- 
tian power .tnd Israeli insecurity. 

in the early days of the state of Israel relations with the Soviet bloc 
were cordial, and sizable shipments of arms from Czcchoslo^'akja in 
194S Were instrtimental in winning the Palestine war, Maki (the Com¬ 
munist Party ) was active, and Mapam subscribed to Marxist philos- 
ophy^ Mapai, the largest party^ followed a left-wing political ideology 
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and was not antagoni^ic to advanced socialhst concepts. However, most 
Israelis \verc Eciy nationalists and found it diBicult to subvert their alms 
to those of the US-S.B. Moreoser, there w'as evidence that Stalin in hts 
last years beczame anti^SeiTiitic. And after publicity over the trial of the 
JessTsh doctors and attacks upon representatives of Mapam Ln Russia a 
serious bomb ejcplosion occurred in February^ iQSS the Soviet Lega- 
tion in Td Aviv, and diplomatic reiatioiis were severed. Following Sta¬ 
lin's death, however, anti-Semidsni was dropped, and relations were re¬ 
sumed in July. In i^fSS when the Soviet bloc began cultivating the 
Arabs more sedulously and "arms deals" were made, Israeli feelings to¬ 
ward the U.S.S,R, took a sharp turo for the worse. NonethdesSp since 
the Arab states did not permit their oil to be delivered to Israel ar¬ 
rangements were condnded tn July, 1956 to import over a two year pe¬ 
riod about $so,ooo,oao in oil horn the U.SuS.H., the price being con¬ 
siderably less than dollar oil from the Western Hemispheie. Trade 
agreements with Soviet-hloc states were maintained, and one with Po¬ 
land renewed. After the Sinai war the Arab states compLuncd so 
bitterly to the U.S.S,R- over the oil affair that deliveries were discom 
tiziued. Sharp words were exchanged during the period of the Sinai 
war and the diplomatic struggle over evacuation of the Gaza Strip, but 
no break occurredr 

After the armistice agreements came into effect in 1949L, hopes for 
peace remained unsatisBed; and the growth of .Arab nationalisniT par- 
ticulaxLy in Egvpt and Syria, gave Israeli leaders cause to look to the 
defenses of the state. The most common esipression of Arab leaders in 
this respect was contained in the idea of a,“second round”' in which die 
Israelis would be driven into the sea. On the other hand, some political 
leaders in Israel, frequently of the Herut party, spoke of the need to ex¬ 
pand and to take Akaba to the south and to incorporate all of Faies- 
tine, even Transjordan, into the state of Israei. To many Arabs across 
the frontier the likelihood of expansion being forced upon Israel by the 
swarms of immigrants seemed very real. Border incidents occurred ev- 
erv few days, Israel w^fts not alw^aj's blameless in these affairs and w^as 
censured or reprimanded for several: in October, 1953, when about 
well-trained Israeli troops attacked the Joidanese village of KJbya, de^ 
stjoying the houses and one school and killing Efty-three people; in 
Februaj)', 19551 when an Israeli force killed a large number of Egj'p- 
tians in the Gaza a^ea^ and in December, 1955, when on army group at¬ 
tacked Syria In the Lake Cahlee region. The United Nations mixed 
armistice commission under Geueral Van Bennike and General Bums 
tried to watch over the frontiers and observe the truce, but never had 
sufficient force to police the entire frontier. 

Until 1956 Israel felt considerable security because of the support of 
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the United Slates and world Jewry. Her HfiilitaTy posture with respect 
to her neighbors was cxcclJeiit; ojkI Jealousies and rivalrief arnong the 
Arab stateSp notwithstanfling the Arab League^ appeared to be her sal¬ 
vation. In 1956^ however^ (here seemed some danger that the babnee 
might be changing in favor of Egjpl. The Soviet-bloc arms deals of 
inability of the West to act in the face of Nasser^ natiojiaiiza- 
lion of Sura, and Nasser’s success in aligning SvTia^ Jordan^ and Egypt 
in a military pact under one coruntand tightening the ivoose around Is¬ 
rael led BemCujion to undertake a militarv btilld-up In 1956- To ah 
by obvious fears in Damascus, Amman, and CairOp as w^ell as in Wash¬ 
ington and perhaps in Moscow^ Bcn-Giirion declared in June that Israel 
would refrain from war even if provoked- And in October Israeli dele¬ 
gates at the United Nations asserted a preventive war would neiier 
be launched against their Arab neighbors. 

THE SINAI WAR 

Three days after the statement at the United NabionSp Israel mobiliEed 
and the following moming, October ag, invaded Egy^it. The army 
moved quickly, and by November 7 most of the Sinai Peninsula had 
been conquered, Sharm al-Shaykh, guarding the Strait of Tiran arbd the 
entrance to the Cull of .Akaba, taken. Seizure of the Suez Canal 
was prevented only by joint invasion and capture of Port Said and the 
northern half of the Canal by British and French troops in an acliofi 
initiated on October 31- Israeli war obj^tives w'Cre: to weaken the 
Arab positions and destroy their armSi unseal Nasser by administeriTig 
a swift military defeat; open the Suez Canal to Israeli use; control the 
passage of ships into the Gulf of Akaba; and free llie port of Ebth. 

From the very beginning world opinion was so shocked by the action 
that achievement of tho war aims i^^as doubtfuh The day preceding the 
attack Eisenhower had warned Ben-Gurion against taking any overt 
measures; and immediately after the attack an cirtcrgciicy meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council denounced the invasion and de¬ 
manded ^ cease-fire. Engbnd and France entered the fray with the 
mistaken idea of keepig the Canal open for traffic- Egyptp howeverj 
found it easy to block the Canal by sinking ships in the channel With 
the United States, the U.S.S.H., Canada, India, and most of the world 
ranged against the three mvaderSp the cease-fire was accepted on No¬ 
vember 7 ’ Withdrawal from Suez by the English and French and from 
Sinai by the Israelis started within a few days. United Nations forces 
were gathered and came in to prevent incidents. But Israel refused to 
su^ender the Gaza Strip and Sharm tl-Shavkh. Ambassador Eban in 
Vk ^hingtou and Mrs. Meir at the United Nations tris-d by every means 
to iK^ld on to these two key points and oEored to yield only if gqaran- 
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teed freedom from Egyptian raids and open use of the Strait of Tiraiu 
Eisenhower deiiotinced any such promise and castigated the idea of 
permitting gain from aggression. Finally, in March, 1957 Ben-Curioo, 
in the teeth of violent opprobrium from the Herat and other activist 
elements in the Kneset. agreed to withdraw from both points on the 
"assnmption" that border incidents would halt and that the Gulf of 
Ahaba would be open to Israeli shipping. The troops pulled back. 
Egyptian civil administrators took over in the Gaza Strip, and the 
United Nations police force patrolled only the frontier. In many ob¬ 
servers' eyes the situation returned fully to the conditions prevailing 
upon the outbreak of the incident. 

The aggressive nationalism of Zionism was disclosed by the engage¬ 
ment. and many sympathizers the world over were keenly chagrined 
by the revelation. The ,\iab states experienced defeat again and, 
amazed at the deftness and mi^t of their adversary, felt the urgent 
need of mote military equipment, organization, and ctMJpemtion. On 
the positive side, the Gulf of .Akaba remained open; and though Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia protested its use, they made no move to block the 
Strait of Tiran. Border attacks ceased for a time; and large-scale or 
scheduled raids were baited, as no Arab leader wisbt'd to tempt the 
fate Nasser had so narrowly escaped. 

That Egypt would not some day seek revenge for this humiliation no 
one could gainsay, but Nas.scr's first reaction was to seek greater in¬ 
fluence throughout the .^rah world and to disregard Israel, When tur¬ 
moil developed in Jordan later in 1957, Israel warned against Iraqi or 
Syrian troojK occupying Jordan. It was an open secret that Israel felt 
compelled to seize all of Palestine west of the Jordan River if Jordan 
were annexed to another Arab state, The Israeli victory in Sinai has¬ 
tened the Formation of the United Arab Republic, Ben-Curion declar^ 
that this posed no danger to Israel, However, when the resolution in 
Iraq in 1958 shook confidence in the future of Jordan, Israeli leaden 
again warned that Israel would move to the west hank of the liver if 
Syrian or Iraqi troops entered Jordan. Since world-wide tremors would 
follow in the wake of such a move a special session of the Cenoral As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations was hurriedly called in hopes of finding a 
more permanent solution to Israel’s position in the Middle East. In any 
case, the future of Israel seemed assured. But questions of permanent 
frontiers, relations with her Arab neighbors, and her infiuence with the 
w'orld powers remained to be settled, 

TUANS JORDAN 

East of the Jordan River Prince Abdallah ruled hb senudesert do¬ 
main and seminomadic people under the tutelage of Great Britaiu. The 
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Strength of his position was anchored to the fiimncM and diplomatic 
wntributions of the British and was buoyed up by the Arab Legion and 
the Transjordan frontier foroe. the strongest Arab armies in the Middle 
East. The British found them useful in Iraq and Syria during World 
War H, and Abdallah was the staunchest friend of the Britisb in the 
Middle East. 


Abdallah s rule and his governmental machinery were uncomplicated 
until 1949. He succeeded in settling some of the nomads, who were 
quite happy until a dry year came along. When crops were poor and 
^urage inad^uate, the customary raiding of neighbors who fared 
better was forbidden. Without relief from the government in such years 
settled existence was impossible, 

A new treaty was drafted and signed in 1946, recognizing Abdallah 
as king of Transjordan and giving him greater independence from 
^ reat Britain, which was permitted to keep a nUtitary mission and var- 
ious Gaining facihties in the country, A constitutian w^as promulgated 
and became eBcctive in 1947, providing for a chamber of deputies to 
^ elect^ for a five-year term and consisting of 30 members: 12 Mus- 
^,4 ChristiarB, 2 bedouins, and 2 to represent the Circassian and 
Shishan communities. The other house of parliament was a council of 
notables composed of ten members appointed by the king. 

King AMalbh was strongly criticized In the .Arab League for agree- 
tng to sudi a subservient position as the treaty established, and TmtiS- 
jordans application for membership in the United Nations was blocked 
^ the U,S.S.R, on the grounds that Transjordan w as not independent. 
Consequently, another treaty was signed in March, 194a, specifying 
cooperation and mutual assistance'’ between Transjordan and Great 
Bntain. Prime .Minister Samir Rifat Pasha caUed for elections in Octo- 
her. 1947 and only one political party (the Covemment Revival party) 
presented candidates for the chamber of deputies, although a few in- 
ependent^were returned. A new cabinet was organized under the di¬ 
rectum of Tawlik Abu ol-Hudd, who had held office uodcf Abdallah 
Since 


Aside from AbdaUahs relations with the British and the annual sub¬ 
vention revived from them, his main attention politically centered 
upon the Arab League. Because of Abdallah's everlasting (beam of a 
greater Syria over which he would rule. Egypt and Saudi Arabia were 
dways unfnendly. The latter was especially incensed when in 1947 
AMallah ^umrnoned ti congr«s to support the free Hijaz movement. 

su^Sl^t AaTT X Jerusalem and 

TWl!^ ^ desperate Israeli attack. 

Togetiwx with Iraqi troops. Abdallah's forces held the lines from the 
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Gulf of Akftba to north central Palestine near fanin and bore the main 
limnt of Israeli drives. Abdallah favored the NashashibL Tukan, and 
other Palestinian Arab fftiritlies as opposed to ibe abHusayni family and 
die ex-miifti Hajj Amin, When the defeat of the Arabs could no longer 
be denied, Abdallah acted to incorporate what remained of PaJestine 
into his state and in June, 1949 renamed it the Hashimite Kingdom of 
Jordan. 

HAS HI MITE KINGDOM OP J OH DAN 

Almost overnight King Abdallah's problems became exceedingly com- 
plex. The small state of an estimated 400,000 mbabitants suddenly bur¬ 
geoned into a kingdom of 1,3^0,01x3 people. More than half of the Arab 
refugees flocked into Jordan. Those who had means of support inte¬ 
grated themselves into Jordan life; nearly ^,000 did not and contin¬ 
ued to live in refugee camps. A serious problem arose in those villages 
of Arab Palestine whose lands and support were cut off by the arnrtislice 
lines of 1949. 

Grave as the refugee situatioii was for Abdallah ^ the Arabs^ and the 
worldj the most signiffoant uspect of this inffux and the annexation of 
Arab Palestine to Transjordan sprang hfom a transformation in the 
character of the state. West Jordanians and refugees after igso com¬ 
prised more than half of the population. On the average they were 
better educated, more politically minded, more ardent in their Arab na¬ 
tionalism, and more unremitting in their desire to have a ""second 
round" with Israel and regain mastery in their own state. 

In 1949 Abu al-Huda reorganized the cabinet Previo\isty, three of 
the nine members were west-bank Jordanjans; now many other Pales¬ 
tinians received important government posts. The new cabinet formed 
under Said al-Mufti, a Circassian, was responsible to parliament rather 
than to the king. In 1950 the size of" the chamber of deputies was dou¬ 
bled, and half of the members were elected to represent each side of 
the Jordan. The council of notables was also increased to a membership 
of twenh\ ses-en of whom were Palestinian. 

The Palestinian Arabs, accustomed to blaming their woes on the Jews 
and the British, turned their venom on King Abdallah and the Amman 
government. Although Abdallah wtss not peatly interested in econom¬ 
ics^ an kiigalion project to provide arable land for refugee fnmiles was 
inaugurated near Shunah on the Wadi at-Arab. Musa Alami founded 
an Arab development soriety wbieh built se^'eral model villages near 
Jericho; and UNRWA contributed to a number of programs, which in¬ 
cidentally were productive and beneficial to the state. But none was 
enough, and tlie king bore the brunt of the attack. Abdallah was sane 
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and shrewdy as well tks maderate and reiliftie. For these attributes he 
was despised and iniurdered on |iily ao, 1951 in Jerusalem by oxi adher¬ 
ent of the ex-muFti Hajj Amin al-Husayni. 

king husayn 

The king s eldest son^ T&lal, was in Switzerland btil retumed and was 
proclaimed king in September His mental stability was highly ques¬ 
tionable; and id 195a he departed for Europe^ leaving the kingdom to 
his son Husayiu The latter became king on his eighteenth birthday. 
May 1953, The jmst of prime minister became more important^ but 
until 1956 the position shifted from one old-tune political friend of Ab¬ 
dallah to another^ Samir abhifai, Taw'Jik Abu al-Huda, Fawzi ahMuIky^ 
Said aJ-Mufti, Haza al-kfajali, and IbrahiTn Hashim. A new star arose 
in 1956 in Colonel AH Abu Nuwar, who had been militar>' aide and 
companion of King Husayn for many years. He became chief of staff, 
head of the Arab Legion^ and contender for complete powder iit Jor¬ 
dan, 

All authorities agreed to the need for development in Jordan, and rec¬ 
ognition of the potential of Jordan waters 1 k 1 to many schemes. The 
difiGcult^' of achievement stemmed from the confiicting interests ^ 
Lebanon^ SjTia, foidan, and Israel and from the absence of peace in the 
^fiddle East- Oivision of the water proved a stumbling block, ojid the 
natural storage reservoir* Lake Tiberias, was wholly located in Israel 
In spite of failure to come to terms on a regiuna] system Syria and 
Jordan drew up a pact to build a hydroelectrie-nrigatian-dam project 
on the Yarmuk River, Other plans were made to construct rcads^ re¬ 
forest considerable areas, and build a cement factory. United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration allocated sizable sums for Jordan; 
and in 1954 ^he United States Foreign Operatioos Admiidstration gave 
$&,ooo*oaa for development work, while Point Four programmed over 
$4,000,000 for Jordan, Britain continued her support of the iArab Legion 
{ £1^,500,000) and Subsidized the government to the extent of several 
milHon pounds annually. In 1956 the sum was £3,350,000. 

The signing of the Baghdad and Damascus pacts In 1955 and the for¬ 
mation of power rivalries in the Middle East placed Jordan in a critical 
position. Her dynasty belonged to the same fnmily as that of Iraq, and 
her hnaucial ties to England favored a closer relationship to the Bagh¬ 
dad pact. But the bitter denunciations of the pact from the other Arab 
League stales, led by Egypt and Syria, warned Jordan of the dangers 
in allying herself with Britain, Turkey, and Iraq. Furthermore, Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs, In their eternal campaign to regain possession of the 
whole of Falestme. were vtry^ skeptical of a pact which included or 
was undtiT the patronage of any Western slate; for it was generally 
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urKlerstood that the West would pot easily permit the destruction of 
Israel, 

Thus, in Dcccmbcrp 1955 when pressure was ejceited upon Jordan to 
Join the Baghdad pact. Prime Minister al-Nrajah, who w^as amena- 

hie to such a move, was forced out of office alter five tumultuous dav's 
of riotSp attacks upon British and American diplomatjc offices, and a 
final declaration of neutrality. Saudi .Arabia announced her willingness 
to contribute to the support of Joirdan''s govemnicnt and the Arab Le¬ 
gion on condition that die British were ousted, John Bagot Giuhb Pasha, 
English head of the Arab LegioOp was dismissed sumnmriLy in March, 
1955 and was replaced shortly by Colonel Ali Abu Kuwar. Britam cott 
tinned financial supportp but s^rmpathlzers of President Naascr rapidly 
gained in strength and position. King Husayu was young and ine^t- 
perienced. Colonel Abu Nuwar, young and exceedingly ambitious, 
looked upon himself as the Nasser of Jordan and gather^ together a 
band of young and ardent rkationalistic officers seeking power. 

JORDANIAN CRISES 

In June, 1956 Priine Minister Said abMufti admitted that he planned 
to oegotiate a revision of the treat>^ with Britain, but parliament was 
dissolved die day before it was to debate the subject A caretaker gov¬ 
ernment under Ibrahim Hoshim was appobited to ser^T until the elec¬ 
tions in October, Meanwhile, nationalization of Suezp Nassers ragesp 
and the West's menacing maneuvers to control or intematiotialize the 
canal played into the hands of the young Pafestmians. AJi Abu Nuwar 
flitted from Beirut to Damasctis to Cairo to Riyadh and back again, 
receiving assurances of military assistarKe from SjTia, Iraq, Egypt, 
and Saudi Arabia in case Jordan wsre attacked. All were cognizant oF 
the gradual Israeli mobilization and fuBy e.xpected that Israel planned 
to occupy all of Palestine west of the Jordarip as Ben-Gurion and other 
Israeli leaders had so often threatened. In case of war it was agreed 
that an Egyptian would command a unified Arab iirmy. 

Such a backdrop for an election campaign assured a pjro-Egyptian vic¬ 
tory, About fifty percent of the qualified voters cast their ballots, and 
the National Socialists under Sulayman Nabulsi won eleven scats in the 
40-member diamber, Nabulsi Formed a new cabinet to include six 
others from his own party* two independentSp one Nationalist, and one 
from the Pan-Arab Renaissance party, Nabulsis cabinet w'os installed 
the day Israel invaded Egypt. Nabulsi broke relations with Francci 
and Syrian and Iraqi troops moved in to safeguard Jordan from Israel 
and, incidentalivp from one another. 

During the winter Nabulsi wished to recognize the U.S S.R. and Com¬ 
munist China and frequently suggested that Jordan should ask for arms 
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and aid from the Soviet bloc. Passionilely anti-British, he reminded 
Syria. Egypt, ami Saudi Arabia of their oder to assume the annual sub¬ 
vention Jordan received from Great Britain and declared that as soon 
as they implemented their proposal Jordan was ready to terminate her 
treaty with Great Britain. Fulfillment came with the Arab solidarity 
pact'in January, 1957; Egypt and Saudi Arabia each promised to con¬ 
tribute £5,000,000 and Syria promised £2,500,000 for support of the 
Jordaoian army. 

British negotiators arrived in Amman in February, and arrangements 
for annolment of the treaty and a cash settlement to England for her 
installations and property were reached in .March, Many Jordanans 
rejoiced as the British troops commenced to depart; and Nabulsi, in 
collaboration with Ali Abu Nuwar. appeared ready to fonn a closer p£> 
litical, economic, and military iinioo with Syria and even to pwmit 
Russians and foreign Comimmists entry into Jordan, However, hJng 
Husayo dismissed Nabulsi and precipitated a crisis. Three others tried 
their hands at forming a cabinet before Ibrahim Hashim turned the 
trick. Ali Abu Nuwar fled to escape arrest; and his successor. Ali Hayari, 
followed him a few days later. Martial law was declared and a curfew 
decreed for all principd cities. Syrian troops, however, occupied north 
Jordan, and the fate of King Husayn hung in the balance for a number 
of days. Showing real courage. Husayn rallied his bedouin troops about 
him at Zerka and throughout the spring and summer re-estabbshed 
peace anti his authority. 

Finances were ki serious condition* and there loomed a Jao^ooo.ooo 
deficit in army funds, Saudi Arabia paid her Erst installment on the 
Arab solidarity pact in May, but nothing was forthcoming from Egypt 
or Syria. Husayo, therefore, asked aid from Iraq and the United States; 
the latter contributed Jao.ooojooo. Aims from the United States v/eie 
airlifted dramaticaUy and publicly to Amman in September, Feeling 
more secure, Husayn convened parUament in October and denounced 
U.S.S.R- sympathizers. The Fan-Arab Renaissance and Communist 
parties were outlawed, and the conspiracy to merge Jordan with Syria 
was driven underground. 

The next crisis arose when Syria and Egypt formed the United .\rab 
Republic. Husayn begged his cousin to visit Amman and protect Jordan 
by establishing some type of federal union. As a result the Arab Fed- 
eialLon was consummated ui February, 1958; and its eonsrilutioii, pro¬ 
claimed and ratified b>' parliament in March. Provisions were included 
to insure separate treaty obligations, as Husayn did not believe Syria 
would countenance his adherence to the Baghdad pact. King Husayn 
became an alternate to the chief of state, and procedural steps for 
closer federation were undertaken. A joint budget was fashioned with 
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Jordan's share being set at twenty percenL An Iraqi was designated 
chief of staS of the Arab Union Army; and a cabinet with Null al-Said 
as prime minister, Ibrahim Hashim as deputy prime minuter, three 
Iraqis, and h^o Jordanians was announcesL Although Nasser fumed at 
King Husayn for betraying the i\rab nation to imperialists and assailed 
him as a decadent ifireighl upon Arab nationaHsm^ Hiisayn believed be 
had weathered the storm and that union with Iraq woidd protect him 
from Syria and strengthen his stand against Nasserism. 

But stiU another and more serious crisis fell on Husayn In July, iggS, 
with the Revolution in Iraq and the murder of King Faysal, of Arab 
Federation prime minister Nun ai^aid, and of two Jordanians in the 
Federation i^abinet Left tecbnical head of the Federation^ King Hu¬ 
sayn proceeded to assot his authority. But to block any overt action, 
G^eral Kassim of Iraq abrogated the Union. This abruptly threw Jor¬ 
dan adrift in a turbulent storm of Arab nationahsm. Husayn s sworn 
enemies, All Abu Nuwar and Ali HayarC were lodged in Cairo and 
aided in plotting his overthrow. They might have succeeded had not 
British paratroopers dropped in from Cyprus, The bedouin troops ral¬ 
lied to Husayn s side, and bis throne seemed secure as long as the Brit¬ 
ish troops remained in Jordan, An assassin encouraged broadcasts 
from Damascus and Cairo mighty howeverp pierce his tight personal se¬ 
curity forces and slay him. This^ it wiU be recaUed, was the fate of his 
grandfather. 

Almost within hours after the British occupation in Jordan the ques¬ 
tion of Jotdan and Husayn's future arose. This artiBcial state needing an 
annual subsidy of over ^50,000,000 could hardly be justiied; for it 
could not perform the services for whkb it was creat^ in i^ao. One 
English politiciaD aptly phrased the situation when he spoke of ^a 
kept king in a kept country." A "vOla id Lausanne" for Husayn ivas men¬ 
tioned. The crux of the problem seemed to be peaceful liquidation of 
the state. But since Israel threatened to seixe the lands west of the 
river ff Syria or Iraq took over or partitioiied the state, any sudden 
disappearance of Jordan might toudi off a veritable holocaust in the 
Middle EasL A quiet divisioii of Jordan among her Arab neighbors, 
and agreed to by the Great Powers, would present such a determined 
and powerfully endorsed /ail accpmpli lo Israel that she would have to 
accede. As long as American marines were in Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan, diplomacy had the opportijnity to settle the problems 
of Jordan without endangering the peace of the werld and c?onverting 
the Middle East into a Bery furnace. 
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The number of boofci coverfng this subject ti vtey large and the 

, number is growing rmpidly. Of those items already cited, 49,, Chapter 
7: 188, Chapter 37i 22B, aagi. aflo. a^a, 340, 247, Chapter 31} ajo!. 
asit * 54 . 453. * 55 . »S 7 . Chapter 3*! aSy, aS 8 , 289, *90, Copter 35; 
34a, 344.346. 347 . 348. Chapter 3* art of special sf^oifieanoe. 

351 Jon Kimcbev Seoen Fdhsj PiOsn: Ptaeger. New York. 1953 - An ac^ 
count of the laraeli-Arab War. 

35* S. C. Thicknease. Arab Refugees; A Suroey of Reietiktnent Possifnii- 
tta: Royal Institute of International AfiaiiS, London, 1949. The out¬ 
look when the problem first arose. 

353 Menachein Begin, The RewU: Story of frgura Schuman. New 
York, 19S1. Fascinating story of Riis oiganimtioo. 

354 David Ben-Curion, Rebirth and Destiny of Israel: Philosophical Li- 
htaiy. New York, 1953. The role of the state of Israel as seen by the 
first prime minister of the state, 

355 Folke Bemadotte, To Xmwolent: Hjodder 4 t Stoughton, Laudou, 1951. 
By the United Nations representative. 

35« James G. McDonald, My Mission in Israel; Simon h SchiBfer. New 
York, 1951, The eipcHences of the first American ambassador to 
Israel. 

357 Raphael PataL Israel beiirwen East and West; Jewish PublicatJon So¬ 
ciety of America, Philadelphia, 1953, A thoughtful approach. 

358 Emanuel Rackman, Israefs Emerging Consiflntton, j 948-^951-' Co- 
liunbia University Proas. New York, 1955- Since Israel has no written 
constitution complete in a single document, this is on important sub¬ 
ject. 

359 Harry Sacher, Israel; The EstabtishmeiU of a SUHe; British Book 
Centre, NewTotfc, 195*- A giood ZionHt preaentation- 

380 Fay« A. Snyegh. The Pafwtiiie Refogees; Ainara Press, Washington. 
195a. An Arab view, 

361 Joseph B. Schechlman. The Arab Refugee Froblem: FhikiWphical U- 
bmiy, laSJt- Arab in viewpoint 
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361 King Abdillali, My Mmoin Competed (Haivld CUddeiip trains.),; 
Am^fkan Cmmcil of L»ni$d Societies, Washangtoo, lSi 54 ^ A continu- 
fttioo of item ^53, Giiapter 5a, 

363 No(rTOUi Bentvridi, Imch McGrsw-IM, New Ycric. igsS A reawn- 
able aocounL 

364 Barnett UtvmofiF^ Ben-GtrH^: The Biography of a Statesman: Tme- 
ger, New York, 1954^ 

365 Don Peretz^ Jsroef and the F^desttie Arahst Middle East Institute, 
Washington, 195S, A very tlkorough Study of a difficult problem. 

366 Hairy B. EDls, Israel and the Middle East: Ronald Press, New York, 
195/. StraJglitforward acoount 

367 A. Cranott, Agrarian Refortn and the Record of Jsrueh Ayre k Spottis- 
woode, London^ ^95^- An important study^ 

36S Edgar O^Ballance, The Arah-IsraeU War, ig-jS: Fraegef, New York, 
1957. A military study. 

369 Joseph B- Sehedicnaao^, Rebel and SUdesman —^Barfy Years: Thomas 
Yoseloff, New Ymk, 193S. A biography of Vladiniir Jabotirtd^y, 
founder of the Hevistonlst movement in l^aeL 

370 Commander E. H. Hutduson^ Vio^enl Tmce: Devin Adaii, Now York, 

A stoiy ol the border warfare between Israel mni the Arab 

states. 

371 Melford E. Spiro, Venture tn Utopia; Harvard Uiuveiafly 

Press, Cambridge, 1956, An intimate study of a kibbutz by an Ameri* 

caOv 

37* Robeart David Ottensooser^ The Faiesffne Pound and the tarad Pound: 
E. Dioz, Geneva, 1953^ Discusses the aterlmg balaiuH and the eEect 
□f dollar receipts as gi^. 

373 Moshe Davis, ed-, Israel: Its Bote in Clodlaation: Harper, New Yockp 
1956- A ocUection of 31 papw which support the thesis that ^the 
Zkontit movement h, after alk historically a special lorm of Messianic 
expectation,** 

374 Paul C. Phillips, The Hasldmite KTr^dom of Jordan: Prolegomena to 
a Technft:ol Asrlstnnfe Frognam: University of Chicago Ptess^ Chicago, 
1954. An economic geography. 
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375 S, N. EiMtirtadt, ITw Abforption of /mmigwntf; A CompamfiW Study 

Based MairJif on (fw Community fn Pakstine &td the State of 

Israel: Routledge k Kegan Paul, Loodon, 1954- 

376 Murray Weingarten, Ufe to a KibbiOi: Reeoostructionist Pwa. New 
York, 1955. Written by an American who helped found a kibbutz. 

377 Stewart Perowney, The One Renuifn*; Hodder A Slougbtwi, l^Ddon, 
ig54. The story of the Arab refugees and especially of the Arabe who 
did not leave Israel 

37S Basil J. Vlflvwnos A Feliks Gust, eda.. Struggle for Temomni}: Afod- 
em Political Ideologtee of the fewtsfi P«^le; Arts, New Yc^ 1954, 
A syllabus of the several political parties in Isael and their ideas. 
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The Advent of the Eg)ptian 
Republic 


ANCLO'EC VPTIAK AFFAIRS 

T he itiurder of Ahmad Maher Jn 1943 raised Mtihmud al-Nukrashi, 
second id the Saadist Farty, to the vacant prime minfsteiship and 
highlighted the varied and long-standing questions that clouded die re¬ 
lations of Egypt and Great Britain. Having declared war against Ger¬ 
many^ ^EgfTpt entered the United Nations as a charter member and im¬ 
mediately pressed Great Britain that provisions of the Angto^Egypli^i^ 
treat)^ of 1936 infringed upon Egyptian sovereign rights beyond a point 
tolerable for an mdependeTit state. 

When Attlee replaced ChurebiU, the Egyptian populace believed 
that an enlighten^ and generous British government had come to 
power and that the mninent was propitious for a thorough renovation 
of relations with England. Thus, in December, 1945 Nukrashi ashed 
England for a re-atamination of the treaty, but did not urge his de¬ 
mands in the face of British preoccupation with Soviet pressure upon 
Azerbayjan and the Turkish StraitSp The Wafd, in opposition, along 
with the fascist Young Egypt^ the Muslim BrotherhoDd, Communists, 
and nationalist student groups, rioted in Febmaxy, ^946^ forcLog Nu- 
krashi's resignation for his supineness toward the British. Farulc, there¬ 
upon^ appointed Ismail SidkJ, who ptnrmittcd some demonstrations as 
s^utary but clamped down sternly when they seemed to get nut of 
hand. 

Negotiations with the British were now a political nef:essity. Sidki 
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formed a team of twelve to discuss revisiofi of the 1936 treaty. TKe Wafd 
refused to participate unless Nahas Pasha was designated chairman of 
the delegation, and this Sidld could hardly accept. Through the surnnw 
mouths of 1946 the debate centered on three issues: evacuation, joint 
defense, and the Sudan. Despite good will and an earnest desire for a 
trustworthy accord on each side basic desiderata upon which neither 
could compromise kept the two parties poles apart, Egypt held that the 
British military occupation must end everywhere in Egypt and that 
foreign troops must leave. If war broke out or if Egypt felt threatened 
by war, she wouhi call upon England to come to her aid. With respect 
to the third Issue, the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyp- 
tiau crown must be recognized, .\ttlee confirmed that Britain was wiU^ 
ing to withdraw her farce;^ from Eg^^pt after ratificaUon of an alliance 
specifying terors for the return of troops and use of bases in Egj'pt. But 
Soviet demarches against Iran, Turkey,, and Greece led political and 
military figures in Ijondon to a c:areful cDnsideralion of the safety of 
the Su^ Canal, Churchilfi m opposition, pul his finger on the sensitive 
spot when he warned that if Britain withdrew Egypt would surely re* 
fuse permisston for British troops to reHsnter the Suck Canal zone, even 
fn lime of danger. 

Nonetheless, there might have been a solution had not public state* 
tnenis about the future of tbe Sudan provoked a complete breakdown 
of tbe discussions. Agreement was reached that the Britisb w ould kav^ 
Cairo, Alexandria, and the Delta in 1947, and the canal zone in 1,949, 
and that joint defense obligarions (re-entry of British troops) would be¬ 
come operative if aggression were comniilted against Egjpt or one of 
her Lmmediate neighbors. If some other Middle Eastern stale were the 
wetim of an aggression, discussions wrould be mandatClty^ Agreemenit 
on the Sudan left the rule as established in 1899, but mentioned “unity 
between the Sudan and Egypt under the common Crown of Egypt,"' 
Sidki pxiblicly claimed success in achieving the desired union, whereas 
Bevin confided to his opponents in parliament that the sictius quo re¬ 
mained and assured the Sudanese that no step would be taken to 
prejudice their desire for Independence and self-govemmcnt. Sidld 
promptly resigned^ and treaty revision reached a stalemate. Nukrashi 
returned to office and took the dispute to the security council of the 
United Nations At Lake Success through July and August, 1947 pro- 
petals and counterproposals were debated^ but none could obtain suffi¬ 
cient votes to pass. The British refused to budge on the Sudan, stating 
bluntly that ih^ did not intend to appease Eg%pl by comprcimising 
the right of the Sudanese for self-determination. The Eg>^ptians could 
not give up their content ion with respect to the unil>' and oneness of 
the people ol the Nile Vall^. Furthermore, since British troops de- 
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parted ftoin Caira ajod Alexandriai part of the Egyptian protest no 
longer pertained. 

EDYPT AND THE SUDAN 

The future of the Sudan loomed large in the nuods of EgyptiaiiSi The 
water of the Nile pas^ through the Sudan, and the possibiiJty of danu 
and water diversion frightened Egypt. The Sudan was underpopulated 
and contained Ti-ast areas where the expanding population ol Egypt 
might earn a hvelihood. Moreover, cotton culture in the Sudan was 
considered an unnecessary and threatening competition for the cotton 

factors Egypt desired to control the Sudan 
and force Sudanese economy into a role complementary to her own. To 
foster such a development there was piODoimeed on every opportunity 
the clich^: the unity of the Nile Valley and her peoples. 

Another underlying consideration for Egypt in ftie question of the 
Sudan aud “unity of the Nile" was the utilization of the Nile for electric 
power and wider irrigation m Egypt. A swelling population presented 
an awesome and relentless specter to Egyptian poHticians. Industriah' 
zation needed power, which was available if the Nile could be har¬ 
nessed. Bids for the developmeut of bydroelecHric generatmg stations at 
Aswan Dam were entertained in 11947. FertUizer plants to produce 
more than half of the nitrates so vital for Egyptian bigfa-yield agricul¬ 
ture w^ere spedhed^ and a steel mill to exploit the high iron content of 
hematite ore deposits in the Aswan vicinity was contemplated. The 
foundation stone of the Aswan hydroelectric plant was laid in i94Sp and 
ocmttacts for machinery were awarded tn a number of European firms. 
(The estimated cost was $43^500^000^) Work progressed slowly, and in 
1952 completion of the project was still estimated to be five years away. 
Other projects for increasing the water supply were advancedn In 1951 
discussions were held to consider a dam at Malawi, and it was agreed 
that the Sudan might raise by one meter her dam at Sen 001+ By far the 
most novel scheme was the project entered into with Uganda for build- 
mg a dam below Owen Falls and utilizing Lake Victoria as a huge 
storage reservoir which would be tapped by channel through the Sudan 
and provide Egypt with a more steady year-around Sow of w^aleT+ 
Agreements were tentatively made with Great Britain in 1949, but final 
consummation was delayed by the many controversies with England. 

THE PALESTINE WAR 

Soon after Priitw Minister Nukrashl retumed from the United Stales 
and his futile attempt at the United Nations, partition of Palestine and 
war against Israel engulfed the attention of Egypt and dissipated the 
r«curoes of the loation. Having had an active hand in the creation of 
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the Arab League and aspiiirig to domiiiant Leadership among Arab 
states^ Egypt sent two forces into Palestine in May* ig^S. One advanced 
through Gaza along the coast, and the other pushed inland to Bethle¬ 
hem and the outskirts of Jerusalem. In October Egyptian forces suSered! 
se^'C^aJ reverses from Israeli surprise attacks in the Negev, incidents 
which left the Egyptians discredited. ’l^Tien armistice talks were 
opened on Rhodes in January, 19491 the disposition of Eeersheba was 
debated. In Febrtiaiy Egypt signed the armistice, leaving her in pos¬ 
session of the narrow Ca:^ strip and recognizing the demilitarization 
of the al-Awja area on the Sinai frontier. The armistice was a humllia- 
tion for the leader of the Arab League and an experience her soldiers 
would not soon forgive the politicians io Cairo whom they were sure 
were responsible for the defeat Over 200^000 refugees were huddled 
into the narrow barren Gaza strip* giving solemn testimony of the de¬ 
feat of the Arabs and creating a vexatious problem for Egypt 

TH£ MUSLIM BHOTH^BHOOD 

The inflamed nadonahsm, rampant during the Palestine w^ar, pro¬ 
vided the perfect climate for the ^owth of ai-lkhwan al-Mu$limin ( the 
Muslim Brotherhood). Founded in 1929 by Hasan al-Banna, then a 
youthful teacher in ismadia in the Suez Canal zone, the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood grew under the founder's fiery oratory and positive approach to 
a pcTSDEal and social religion. He exhorted his followers to return to 
the Islam of the Prophet, which meant on acceptance of the Koran as 
divine revelation and the law of society. He desired to re-crcale Egypt, 
as well as other Muslim lands, into an Islamic theocracy and thwart 
the trend toward a secular state. But the true strength of the Muslim 
Brotherhood lay not so much in its ideology as in the energVi devotion, 
fanaticism, ruthlcssness, and singleness of purpose of the leaders and in 
the tightness of its organization- 

in its earlier years the Muslim Brotherhood mamtained an active 
program in social welfare and in agricultural co-operatives, hut in Later 
years it dedicated its w^orkers in a militant spirit reminiscent of fascism. 
The goal became the remaking of society into a mystical rcsemhlaoce 
of Hasan ahBanna's concept of early Islamic life. No compromise 
from the *'righi way” could be tolerated. In the Palestine war the fear¬ 
lessness of Brotherhood units at the front occasioned many heroic acts> 
which however in no way changed the outcome of the war. Reprisals^ 
pressure, assassination, and armed gangs ga%e the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood power* and its actions attract^ the ynuth who yeamed for a 
positive course to follow. 

Responsible government in Egypt found the Muslim Brotherhood a 
serious threat and took punitive measures against it. In 1946 fifty-seven 
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members were arrested in AJewdriai in 1948 after the murder ot the 
chief of police thirty -one were arrested in Cairo, and Prime Minister 
Nutrashi ordered the Brotherhood dissolved. A few days later Nukrashi 
was assssinated by one of the Brethren. In 1949 ^hen Hasan al-Banna 
was murdered, the government took no serious stejis to ascertain his 
assailants. In 1951 pennissJon was given to reactivate the Brotherhood 
on condition that its semimilitary activities be discontinued. Hasan aJ^ 
Hudaibi\ elected supreme guide in 1951, did uot have the unrelenting 
zeal of al-Banna, and the movement began to lose its originaJ drive and 
spirit. 

POSTWAR ECONOMY 

Postwar Egypt found herself in a curious economic situation. Price 
levels w'ere still high; employment, fuB; and oommodities, scarce. But 
Over £.E 45 o/x>OpOOo in funds loaned to Britain during the war were 
held in blocked sterling assets in London. For the first time in the mem¬ 
ory^ of man Egypt became a creditor state^nd almost overnight. 
Egypt clamored for the release of her balances to purchase machinery^ 
machine tools. Industrial and capita] goods, and the entire gamut of 
consumption articles. Bankrupt Great Britaiu could only alloiw a few 
purchases and promise the rest in the futurOr Egypt wanted the ster¬ 
ling balances convertible into doUars; but England found this impossi¬ 
ble, and the United States refused to bail her out. Jormal negotiations 
were opened in 1947 over the balances. New Egv^ptian credits were un¬ 
blocked. and a schedule for the release of old funds was established. By 
1950 the balance had been reduced to ££*70.000.000; and in 1951 a 
further agreement was reached whereby the balance would be wiped 
out by igBl, 

But sterling balances only spotlighted the economic needs of Egypt. 
Schoob, health facilities, industry, fertiliMrs, and better markets for 
her cotton, arms, and communications were required in an increasing 
volume. Land reform to break up the oonrcefitration of arable acreage 
in the hands of a few was recognized as a necessity by all except some 
who owneil estates. Revision of the tax structure to lighten tlie in- 
ordinate tax btirden on commerce and indus^ and to increase taxes on 
income and knd also became a nece^ity if Egypt hoped to emerge as 
a modern stale with a healthy economy. No country In the Arab Mid¬ 
dle East was belter prepared to accomplish these changes than Egypt. 
She had a progressive society, and an educated group w hich understood 
tile needs and many of the ways in w'hich they could be solved. But 
political power remained in the hands of those who were insufEdenlly 
concerned to inaugurate the inevitable social and econamk revolution 
m Egypt. 
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Nevertheless^ soine posiHve steps were taken. In 1947 a law was 
passed with regard to Egyptian companies, requiring forty' percent of 
the directors, seventy'-Eve percent of administralh'e and clerical em¬ 
ployees, ninety percent of the laborers, and fiftvHrne percent of the 
capital to be Egyptian. A progressive income tai was enacted in 1949+ 
And in 1951 a social'Security program and a new Land tajc were inlio- 
duced. A five-year social and economic plan was also drawn up in 195^^ 
providing i^Eioo.ooOpOoo for inigation schemes, ££20^000^000 for 
drinking waler^ ££15,000^000 for an iron and steel mill at Aswan^ and 
£Eio,oc»OpOOO for a hydroelectric generating station at Asw'an, At the 
same tune a five-year aims program to cost ££400,000^000 was initi¬ 
ated. Busiuess activity, industry, and trade were advancing with 
marked acceleration, and it was foreseen that within a decade or two 
Egy=pt might enjoy a developed economic society, 

FARUK AND POLITICS 

Politics were unstable in Egypt because of the eomiptness and va¬ 
garies of King Faruk and bis palace entourage. With unmense wealth in 
land at his disposal, his political powder was vast and no one could fore¬ 
tell where hu fancy might stop. For a time he e%^en subsidized Hasan 
a 1 -Banna and the Muslim Brotherhood. His influence over appoint¬ 
ments^ government contracts^ policies of all kinds, land sales, and every 
aspect of society' smothered the sparks of political responsibility or 
democratic action and tended to cormpt a number of wealthy land- 
owners^ ambitious lournalists, lawyers, and politicians. Public morals 
were at a low ebb, 

Follo^ving the assassination of Nukrashi, the question of the with- 
drawnl of British troops from the Suez Canal zone dominated the na¬ 
tional Scene. Since the British strongly Intimated that a secure settle- 
menl could not be achieved unless Egyptian leaders and negotiators 
bad the solid support of the Egyptian nation, a free election which 
Wafdists w'ould not boycott w^as a ncoesiity. Although charges of co¬ 
operation with the British during the war and corruption were leveled 
at Nahas Pasha^ the elections held In January, 1950 demonstrated Wafd 
supremacy and his hold upon Egypt. Returns for the chamber of 
deputies showed: iiS Wafdists, Saadists, 26 Liberal Constitutional- 
istSp G Nationalists^ 1 Social!^, and 30 independents. Nahas Pasha as¬ 
sumed the prime ministership again and formed a Wafdist cabinet 
which remained in power until the riots of JanxiarvT 195^- 

Before considering developments under Nahas Pasha s new admin¬ 
istration, one solid accomplishment in 1949P the terminalion of the 
mixed courts in Otrlober^ should be mentioned- Mixed courts w'ere es¬ 
tablished in 1G76 to handle cases involving foreignerSp and their demise 
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had been fixed by the 1937 treaty of Mantreux. Transfer of cases and 
junsdiction to Egyptian courts Dccasioued tto diflicuJties or strains, 
mainly because of the excellence of Egyptian courts^ tlic as-ailabiJity of 
Egyptians who had been sitting as fudges in the mixed courts, and the 
membership and admission of most of their lasers to the Egyptian 
bar. Eg3,pt celebrated their ending, but paid tribute to the great public 
s^ce rendered over the years by the mixed courts and openly recog¬ 
nized the "high tradition ci judicia] administration' left to Egypt as an 
mvaluable legacy. However, these courts had become an anachronism 
and their passing removed another vestige of the hated imperialism of 
the West 


SUEZ CAJffAL ZONE 

Re-«tahtishment of a Wafdist party government under Nahas Pasha 
immediately brought the Suez Canal zone and its British control into 
prominence. Already the Suez Canal Company, agreed to terms with 
regarding companies engaged in business in 
Eg^t The Suez Canal Company consented to employ Egyptians for 
eighty percent of the technied positions and ninetv percent of the ad- 
rninistmtiw jobs. The number of Egyptian directors of the company 
WM raised from two to seven out of a total membership of thirty-twoj 
and seven percent of company profits, not to be less than £ E35P.- 
ooo annunlly, were paid to EgypL 

But foreign troops in the canal itone stiH cati^ a sore ipot Thrmi ch- 
out raso Nahas Pasha toyed vaguely with the problem. A few conver- 
f ‘he British, but no real discussions were 

held. Fmally, in November Nahas Pasha formally requested the British 
to leave the Sudan and the Suez Canal zone, but formal talks were not 
init iated until 1951. Meanwhile, suggestions for a regional-defense pact 
ior the Middle East were informally broached and as quickly de- 
nounwd as only a substitution of collective for British imperialist. 

j intractability of the British 

impelled Nahas, after innumerable wamiugs, to abrogate unilateially 
the -Anglo-E^tian tr^ty of 1936 and the Angto-EgypHan agreements 
of 1899 estabhshing the condominium over the Sudan, This drastic 
declaration brought forth within five days the British suggestion and 
mvitation that Egypt become one of the founders, along with England 
France, Turkey, and the United States, of a Middle East defense com- 
otond slmdar in scope to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Brit- 
am ^nnounc^l she was ready, if Egypt would form such a command. 

Canal zone 

Demonstrations, riots, and limited military engagements broke out at 
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several poidts in the canal zode. Egypt protested that a Middle East 
defense eorninand could not t>e accept^, since it would inevitably 
Knead the presence of foreign troops in Egypt, Britain, on her part, 
stated frankly that troops and officials would remain in the Sudan and 
in the Suez Canal zone regardless of Egypt’s unilateral denunciation of 
her international commitniCDtSr Incidents became more frequent; and 
on Januaiy 2 ^, 1952 an engagement occiumed at Ismadia invoKing 1500 
Britisb troops. More than forty Egyptians were killed. 

Blt>T$ AND REVOLUTION 

The following day, "Black Saturday" riots and demonstrations in 
Cairo^ protesting the British actions, broke into a savage explosion 
against the British, foreigners, and authority. Damage ran into the tens 
of millions; Shepheard s Hotel was destroyed; and subversive elements 
tried to overturn the government. Martial law was hurriedly declaredL 
and on January 27 King Faruk replaced Nahas Fasha by Ali htaher 
Pasha with directions to maintain se€!uiity and order Ahmed Husayti^ 
the leader of Young Egypt (Mt*r flf-Fafoh), which had turned from its 
fascism of the 1930*5 to socialism^ was arrested for plotting the demon¬ 
strations and abetting the rio^- 

After “Black Saturday" the situation remained tense. Ali Kfaher noti¬ 
fied fifteen naticms that bis government reg^retted the losses and in¬ 
juries sustau^ed by their nationabn and a J^E5 ,ooo^doo fund was cre¬ 
ated to cover damages to shops and property. He transferred the mill-^ 
tary-training programs for volunteers in the Muslim Brotherhood and 
Young Egypt to the ministries of w^ar and navy and initialed a four- 
year plan to increase irrigation from the hJQe. But his actions did not 
solve the immediate problems and were considered only half measures. 
In March Ahmad Nagih aUHilali took hh place. Parliament was sus¬ 
pended for thirty days, and later new elections w^ere postponed. Con¬ 
versations with die British over the Sudan and the canal zone were re¬ 
sumed, but were abandoned when the British declared they would 
recognize the king of Egypt as king of the Sudan only tf the Sudanese 
likew'ise recogntsied him as their king. Dn June 29 Husayn Sirri became 
prime minister; and on July ai al-Hilali returned to that post again, 
only to be turned out on July 23 by an army voup iTitat, ostensibly 
led by Major General Muhammad Nagib- 

In a broadcast to the nation General Nagib attacked corruption and 
briber)' as the “main reason for our failure in the Palestine war; they 
are the main reason for troubles in Egypt*s political aj>d economic life. 
He went on to say that his group of officers sincerely bellev'ed that steps 
^were necessary tc inspire ihe Egyptians with a new spirit and deter¬ 
mination to go ahead and work toward fulfiUmg Egypt s national as- 
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pirAboDs,'’ These few words, whether his own or prepared for him, ocnv 
tained the stgdificsnt principles of the revolution. King FanJt was 
forced to abdicate on July 36, 1953, in favor of his infant son. Prince 
Ahmad Fuad. 

The army always contended that the defeat in Palestine occurred in 
Cairo and refused to shoulder the blame. When Cairo labeled the army 
as the scapegoat, the officers revolted, at die same time subscribing to 
the popular opinion that the economy and political life of the state had 
to he cleansed thoroughly before Egypt could become a modem state 
or hope to stand up against IsmeL Revolution would lead to a fuD refor¬ 
mation of the state. AU Maher was invited to form a civilian cabinet; all 
civilian tide were revoked; secret political-police sectioos of the royal 
and provincial govci^ents were abolished, politkal prisoners were re- 
leased j carrupt officials were dismissed aod arrested; and censorship of 
the press was terminated. Elections for parliament were aoDOuDced for 
Februaiy^ 1353; and a land reform program drawn up by army Leaders 
was sobimtted to the prime 

That meastues lor laod reform came from army sources indicated 
that the Revolutionary Command Councd (RCC). about which little 
was heard in the first weeks of the rev oIuHou, played a powerful role m 
events of the day. The BCG assumed that the disproportionate sl^e of 
land holdings by a few was the prime cause of the abject poverty of 
the masses. The RCC w as comprised of Iks than a score of officers from 
variotas braoch^a of the services. Each officer of the council held the 
support of other offioers, and thus the RCC acted as the goveming 
body of the revoIotioD. The most powerful leader of the RCC was IjL 
Colonel Carnal Abd al-Nasser, General Nagib did not belong ortginaily 
to the RCC but was picked by the officers to serve as their “front man.'’ 
^th fight wing (Muslim Brotherhood) and left wing (Comnuinlsts, 
So^lists, and the renovated Young Egypt group of Ahmad Husavn) 
had their supporter among the officers and voices in the ECC. 

In September, 1952 Ali Maher resigned as prime miniiter and Nagib 
took ov^ at the same time arresting fif tj- "former associalK" of ex-King 
taruk. Almost immediately the new cabinet decreed that aU political 
^ites purg^ of corrupt leaders and reorganized within a month. 
At first the Wafd refused to comply^ but later arranged to do so by ele- 
vating Nahas to honorary presidenL Four hundred and fifty army 
officers were dismissed, aud a steady bouse cleaning began in the vari¬ 
ous minxes and bureaus of the government. Raids were made on 
homes of bnstiie elements' in Cairo and Alexandria, and quanmies of 
document ta in prosecuting officials for inefficiency or malfeasance 
v^ere earned off. The rector of a]-Azhar University was replaced by a 
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dwalogian friendly to die rev'olutioa. And in Noveitiber Nagib was 
voted dictatorial powers nntiJ January^ 

In September, 1953 tke cabinet decreed a new agrarian law. restrict¬ 
ing land-ownership to 200 ases and stating that the government over 
the ensuing Bve years would expropriate excess landsp beginning with 
the largest estates. Compensation in the form of three percent thirty- 
year government bonds would he at the rate of ten times the rental 
value of the land* Untd lands were seized hy the govemmenl owTiers 
would be taxed at a rate of Ew times their normal rales, although own¬ 
ers might sell lands in five-acre lots to farmers already owning less than 
ten acres. Land tahen by the govemifient was to be sold in two- to Bve- 
aqre tracts to farmers owning less than five acres. The pnee was fixed 
at fifteen percent above the compensation price and was to be paid 
over a thirty-year period at three percent interest 

THE REPUB LfC OF EO¥ PT 

It scon became obvious that the RCC had no special plans or program 
outlined when the revolution began. King Fojuk had tried to dose down 
the Officers' Club when the royal candidate for its presidency was de¬ 
feated hy the candidate hacked by the Officers ^RCC) group. 
The latter group was poblidy noticed first in 1950^ when parliament 
censured its existence. ActiDg before King Faiuk destroyed it. the 
RCC beheved that if it '"turned the rascals mC all of Egypt's troubles 
would be ended and the whole nation would come forward and usher 
in a glorious regime for a belter Egfpi^ Nasser wrote in his account of 
the revolution that the RCC soon learned, after waiting briefly iar the 
Egyptian people to unite in such a ta 5 k^ that vigorous leadership was 
necessary to prevent chaos and accomplish its dream > The RCC revo¬ 
lution in Egypt was three revolutions ho one: a "French Bevolutionj to 
get rid of a king and form a republic; an "*American RevoIutforiT'^ to 
drive out the British ^ and a *^Kemal Ataturk Revolution, to transform 
find regenerate the social and economic facets of an old civilization. 
For purposes of clarity and to avoid a chronological discussion of events 
on almost a day-to-day basis, each revolution will he examined singly. 
Yet the interpliiy of one revolution upon another and the basic com¬ 
plexity of the situation should never be overlooked in assessing the 
forces at work in Egypt in the period beginning in 195^. 

Once the power of the army was established by the coup eveo 

though It worked through a dvilian government, the influence and au¬ 
thority of the king vanished. The deposing and exile of King Faruk 
were simple matters of informing him that he had to go. Six weeks later 
army officers discovered that politicians were relatively unconcerned 
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about the revolutimi and Nagib becainn>e prime minister, receiving su¬ 
preme powers until January^ t953" L&ter, his powers were extended for 
another six months. The RCC. however, stU] entertained the idea that 
oLd-Une political leaders were being “reconstructed.“ Most of these 
were released from jaU; and Nagib and hfustafa Nahas. leader of the 
Wafd, met and publicly declared their peace. In December, igjau 
upon the recommcitdation of a national committee appointed to con¬ 
sider the constitution, the constitution of was abolished and the 
draft of a new constitution requested. In March, 1953 the committee 
Suggested the formation of a republic* which was declared on June iS* 
^ 9 S 3 ' Nagib was acclaimed president and prime minister^ and Nasstar 
became deputy prime minister and minister of the interior of the par* 
liamentary Egyptian republic. 

The RCC announced that it would rule for a transitional three-year 
period, when parliamentary government would be established. In Cairo 
and Alexandria a large group of politically conscioui citizens were con- 
'tioned by years of nationaj agitation and tmtfUng to he apprehensive 
dictatorships. They accepted the need of army action to 
rid the country of Faruk, but feared that soldiers would be loath to step 
aside once they learned to enjoy pohtica] power. 


NAOIB and NASSER 


Nagib and Nasser heeded these susceptihili ties. The numerous prob- 
ems pressing for a scludon afforded displaced politicians a fine oppor- 
^nity for criticism. At the time of the coup Colonel Hashid Mu- 
anna of the RCC was a member of the Muslim Bjotherhood and was 
select^ as one of the regents for the infant king, Shaykh Hasan al- 
Bakuri of the Brotherhood executive serTi'ed as minister of religious 
foundations in Nagib's 6rsrt and succeeding cabinets. The Muslim Broth- 
erh^ was a powerful ^np. It was capable of organizing “spontane¬ 
ous emoDStrations, and frequently made common cause with Com¬ 
munists, sociahsts, fascists, arvd Wafdists. 


Conrounists were arrested from time to time, and new parties were 
created to ^de the law requiring oJd parties to reorgani2:e their lead- 
’P' D ptembcTp 1^53 the government instituted a new revolu- 
Uonaiy tribunal to tiy enemies of the state and particularly to mck 
dow on an a^c« fomwd by Communists. Wafdists, Saadists, and 
of «t-Kiug Farul!, Hasan al-Hudaibi. leader of the Muslim 
Brolh^ho^ disclm^ any conflict with the RCC; but Nahas and 
hu wife, Ibrahim Abd d-Hadi, former Saadist prime minister. Dr. Hafiz 
Afifi. former chief of the royal cabinet, and others were arrested, ar^ 
raigo^ before the tribunal, and sentenced to long prison terms. 

Estremisu, however, did not surrender so easily. In Januar>', 1354 
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serioas fighting brokt out between a group of the ^fiisUm Brothorhood 
arkd the Liheration Rally, ihe youth organizatJon sponsored by the 
RCC. In a six-day state of emergency which enstied the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood was dissolved; and seventy-eighl of the members, including 
Hasan al-Hudaibi were arrested. More Communists were failed; and 
on Fehruary 25,1954 the first showdown occurred between Nagih and 
Nasser. It appear^ that Nagib was willing to make peace with die 
Brotherhood and some of the old political grduplngSp proceed immedi¬ 
ately with the calling of parliamentary elections, and reinsHtute civilian 
govemmentr Nasser and his foIloweTs felt such a course w'Ould surely 
letum the old crowd to power, defeat the revolution, and hurry the so¬ 
cial and economic principles of the new order to an early grave. 

Nasser, for the RCC, announced that Nagib had "resigned'’ from the 
presidency and the prime minbitership “three days flgo“ and was con¬ 
fined to his house. Nasser became prime minister; but this devdopment 
did not please the socialists, the Muslim Brotherhood, the Wafd, or 
any of the old-line or extreme political forces in Egypt. On February 
nj Major Kbalid Miihi aUDin, an avowed sodalisU member of the 
RCC, and commander of the tank corps, appeared before Nasser and 
demanded that Nagih be reinstated. When Nasser ordered his arrest, 
the major coolly remarked that his officers at the lank park were at that 
moment preparing to launch an assatilt upon the RCG headquarters if 
their major was not back in their midst with an affirmative response 
within tvs^o Iwurs. 

Nasser gave in when an officer brought word that Muhi aJ-Din w'as 
not faking. The tanks were manned, the motors were ninning, and the 
aitimunition was In placel Nagib returned to the presidency^ but Nasser 
remained as prime minister. Sentiment for a civilian government was 
yery strong, even in the army. Students dcmonsljated against the mili¬ 
tary regime; and the Egyptian bar, in a memorandum signed by one 
hundr^ leading Egyptian lawyers, asked for a return to civil rule. 
Nagib and Nasser called in Alt Maher, who after proper consultation 
announced on March 4, 1954 that a constituent assembly to which the 
military regime would turn over its authority would be called within 
three months. On March B Nagib l>eeame prime minister again and 
chief of the RCC, the office of which declared that power would be 
trai^Fcrred to a civilian govemmenE on July 13, iqs 4- Leaders of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, Nahns, and other politicians were released from 
arrest. 

the end of Kfarch the BCC threatened to resign, and Nasser and 
Major Salah Salim absented themselves from RCC meetings. The 
pressure was on, and Nasser emerged victorious. It was announced that 
the ECC would not relinquish its powm and that elections would not 
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be held until 1956, when the three-year tran^itiDtial period terminated. 
In April Mafor KhaUd Muhl al-Din went to Paris "on business for the 
RCC/' and Nasser averred that Nagib had berime the tool of dishonest 
politicians of the old regime. €hi April 18, 19 S 4 Nasser again became 
prime minister and brought eight members of the KCC into the oabincL 
In June nine officers of the tank corps were sentenced to fifteen-year 
prison terms; and in September five leaders nf the Muslim Brotherhood 
were stripped of their Egyptian citizenship. 

Following the signing of the agreement in October, 1954 with the 
British with respect to the evacuation of the Suez Canal zone, Nasser 
narrowly missed being assassinated by a member of the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood. The treaty was not tough enough for them! The mob immedi¬ 
ately burned the BToEherhood headquarters, and four hundred of them, 
including Hasan abHudaibI, were arrested. President Nagib w*as re¬ 
lieved of his office on November 14^ 19 S 4 ^ind placed under house ar¬ 
rest; it was charged that he co-operated with the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood and Communists in their attempt to overthrow Nasser and the 
RCC. A list of 133 w'anted members of the Muslim Brotherhood was 
published, and the faculty at al-Azhar University denounced religious 
terrorists. Hasan al-HudaJbi and others went on trial, and six were 
hanged for complicity in the attempt on Nasser^s life. The presidency 
was offered to a former cabinet minister and scholar, eighty-four-year- 
old Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayad; he declined the honor. 

Shortly thereafter Nasser became dieting presklent and in Mav^ 1955 
declared that parliamentary government would be restored as promised 
in 195^' When that time came Prime hfinister Nasser introduced a draft 
constitution, w^hich was submitted tu a national plebiscite on June 43, 
195^' Following its approval, the national assembly met and elected a 
president as the constitirtion provided. The public then voted, on July 
7. ^ 95 ^ approval of the president, also as outlined in the coastitu- 
tion. These events transpired without any hitches; President Oamal 
Abd at-Nasser was duly elected and inaugurated as head of the Islamic 
Republic of Egypt- Con taining a full bill of rights and obligations 
for the individual and guaranteeing the economic, physical, legal, and 
rnora] welfare of Egyptian citizens^ the constitution provided for a na¬ 
tional assembly, elected for a term of five years, and a president wise 
could dissolve the assembly, proptrse. veto, and promulgate laws, and 
appoint and dismiss civil, diplomatic, and militax)^ officials. 

The transition from militarv' rule to constitutional government ap 
peared complete. However, the constitution of 1956 w as drawn to place 
exltaordinary power in the hands of the president. Thus, the change 
altered Nasser s title, but not his power. On the surface the wishes of a 
large segment of the populace of Cairo aud Alexandria for civiHan con- 
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stitutional governmflit were met; and the professed popularity of Pres¬ 
ident Nasser in bis heroic acts of the summer of 1956 belled, at least 
for some time, doubts regarding the success of the transition and its 
permanence. 

THE SUDAN AND SUEZ 

The second aspect of the Egyptian revoUifion was, as one American 
observer ^plly phrased it, “Turning out the Redcoats * Two phases 
dominated the opemtioii; freeing the Sudan and obtaining full sover¬ 
eignty o%'et the ^na] zone. Piinie Minister Nagib was especially fa¬ 
vored to aceomplish the former. His mother was Sudanese, and no one 
dared accuse him of being negligent in pressing Egj^tian interests in 
the Sudan, In 195a Naglb held conversations with vanous Sudanese 
party' leaders and signed an agreement approving the establishment 
of Self-government in the Sudan by the end ol 195^. Anthony Eden an¬ 
nounced that Great Britain subscribed in principle to Nagib^s arrange¬ 
ment, and on February 12,1953 an Anglo-Egyptian agreement was en¬ 
tered into in Cairo ending the condominium of 1899. Although Nagib 
gave the Sudan the opportunity of choosing not to become federated 
with Egypt^ the minister of nation^] guidance, Major Saleh SalLm^ in¬ 
cluded Sudan^e affairs in hb responsibility and by sev eral eKcur^ions 
to Khartoum endeavored to influence developments tlicre along a 
course advantageous to Cairo. 

The signing of this Anglo-Egyplian agreement served as a step in 
solving Suez difEculties. Negotiations with the British w^re reopened 
in April but were broken oft summarily, again over conditions upon 
which British and Allied troops might return. Talks were resumed but 
the deadlock seemed impassable. After Nagib returned from a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, a slsth meeting was beld on September 1. 1953, and 
agreement was reached on four points: an Egyptian w'oidd command 
the bases In the canal ssone; his deptity, a technical adviser* would be a 
Britisher and would receive orders from lyOndou as well as from the 
commander: 4000 British technicians would remain until Egyptians 
were trained to lake over; and the British garrisDii would depart from 
the zone eighteen months after full agreement was reached and ratiffed. 

Stilh the problem of the technicians' garb and the return of the troops 
produced a stalemate. Nasser berated Great Britain, accusing her of 
backtracking in her negotialions and publicly declaring that British 
troops could have an automatic right of return in the f?a5e of an act of 
aggression against any member of the Arab League security' pact (all 
except Libj^a). in November he asserted that Eg^pt could compro¬ 
mise no further on this issue—England w'as holding out for 1 urkey, too. 
In March, 1954 Nasser gave in on the inclusion of Turkey on condition 
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thiit technidiiDs not weir imifoitns. To Egypt^ imifotms meant Foreign 
soldiers^ and no Egyptian political ncgatiator could ever convirteo 
Egyptian national uts that British rule was ended i| British soldiers Te> 
miined. To the British uniforms meant that individuals w^miid not be 
subject to Egyptian law, {The question of retirement pay^ army sen¬ 
iority, and other matters of or civilian status also figured in the 

discussion.) 

In July negotiations moved to higb-levei diseussious. Antony Head^ 
British war secretafy, went to Cairo; and President Eisenhower sent a 
letter to President Nagib stating that '^simuttaneously'" with the signing 
of an Anglo-Egyptian accord on the Suez Canal zone the United States 
would enter into "firm agrecjnents'" with Egypt for econondc assistance 
to strengthen the Egyptian armed forces. An agreement in principle 
was made on July 27, 1954, although the formal arrangementp which 
comprised a thirteen^article document, two annexes, sevcTiteen 
changes of notes, and an agreed minute, was not signed until Orrtober. 
There were five main points s British tri>ops would be withdrawTi by 
Jtine 195^^ the Anglo-Egyptian treaty' of 1936 abrogated; Brit¬ 
ain or her allies would be afforded facilities for the entry of troops into 
Egypt in case of an attach upon Arab League states or Turkey; cadi 
party pledged to Uphold the Constantinople convention of 18S8 guar- 
anteeing freedom of navigation of the canal; and the duration of the 
agreement would be seven years. The American role in bringing a set¬ 
tlement between Cairo and London was gcuerallv recogniz^, and 
three weeks after the signing of the formal Suez documents Egypt 
and the United States entered into an arrangement whereby Egypt 
would receive a graot of $40,000,000 for the modemizdtion of her 
economy. The United States also consented to consider proposals con¬ 
cerning construction of a high dam at Aswan, an offer which started 
quite a different chain of events. 

The Suez Canal zone treaty was hailed everywhere as a great achieve¬ 
ment on the road to general peace throughout the w'orld. Extremist 
groups in Egy pt deplored the signing of any agreement with Britain 
and tried to assassinate Nasscrr for his part in it. More significantly, the 
departure of the British troops, which occurred on schedule, created a 
power vacuum in the canal zone, Eg)pt had grandio^ ideas of filling 
the vacuum herself, but her military strength and industrial potential 
excluded such a possibility for years to come. At the ceremonies of ex¬ 
altation on the day of the final departure the principal guest of honor 
iu Egypt was the Soviet minister of foreign affairs, Shepilov, whose 
presence indicated the Soviet hop^es in occupying the place S'acated by 
the Britisbl 
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ARMS FOB EGYPT 

\\T\cii Egypt entered into the Suez agreemeDt with Englandj Nasser 
CKpected to arm and operate the milttary' establishments in the zone. 
Modem military machines, however, were so costly that only a oation 
with a large heavy industrial capacity could afford the mal^nel onless 
nuTchased at a nominal price representing only a fraction of the real 
cost. Nasser uodouhtedlv recogoizcrl this; for Egyptian officiaU in oon^ 
versatioiw in Washington revealed that Eisenhowers letter wm inter- 
nreted as the prelode to an arrangement between the United States 
and Egypt similar in character and scope to the American program m 
Turkey, where nearly a billion dollars had been spent by the Amertcan 

^^B^iISrs^for aims aid, specific and general, were forwarded to Wash¬ 
ington. But no action was taken. Prior to the settlement over the Suez 
Canal zone the United States granted specific sums for land reclama- 
doD and small irrigation profecls; and after the signing of the agtee- 
raent an offer of S40',ooo,ooo was made for improving the general ertn- 
omy. But little was forthcoming for the army. Israel and her American 
friends objected strenuously; and Nasser was unable for internal P°hh- 
cal reasons to enter into agreements such as Turkey had with the United 

Thus, receiving little military aid from the West, Colonel Nasser 
turned to the Soviet bloc. Because of the unsettled frontier with ^rael 
Egypt felt insecure. Moreover, Nasser’s power rested on army oEi^ 
who demanded first-rate equipment. If he could not ^Hsfy them, they 
would turn to someone else who would promise ih.tt kind of ^s. Un¬ 
less Egypt had arms of sufficient quantity and quali^- she could not «- 
pect the Powers to believe that she could maintain and operate the 
bases along the canal. Egypt would control and man the defen^ of 
the zone; the Powers would furaish the materiel and the finances! 

Consequently, Nasser announced on September af, 1955 “at an ar¬ 
rangement had been concluded with Czechoslovakia to oblam arms in 
escLnge for eotton. (Later he admitted that the agreement was wnth 
the U,S.S-B.) Subsequently, at least two hundred MIG jet fighters, one 
hundred tanks, six submarines, and varying amounts of artillery, smaller 
arms, and ammunition were obtained. The first defiveries «me from 
Europe and the Far East and were unloaded m October at Alesandna 
and Suez. Egyptian and neighboring Arab nationalists rejou^ over 
the news, since they interpreted the turn of events to mean a _ ^ 
were more independent of the Western imperialist powers and could at 
their own convenience attack Israel, the satellite of those same powers. 
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^V^ethex or jK 3 t Nasser could prevent Egj,^ from falling into the grip 
of the Soviet bloc, as he asserted te would, only the passage of several 
years could tell. 


NASSEft SEEKS TO DOMINATE THE MIDDLE EAST 


The absence of peace between Israel! and Egypt remained constant 
under Nagib and Nasser, as it had under their immediate predwessors. 
The pattern of inBltrations, border raids, reprisals, bombings, protests, 
threats^ accusations^ and dentinciadons was unchanged. Israeli boats 
and ships of other oations laden with cargo for [srael were denied pas^ 
sage through the canal on the score that Israel was not at peace wndi 
Egypt and that goods which would aid an enemy could legally be de¬ 
nied transit throiigb the canal in so far as: it was a part of EEVPdan 
territory, ^ 

Perhaps the most serious incident occurred on the night of Febiu- 
i 955 n '^'hen Israelis at half-rbattalion strength fell upon Egyp- 
tian positioiis near the outskirb of Caaa, killing 38 and wounding 31. 
Whatever may have been the reason for the attack, it had the effect 
of forcing Nasacr to obtain Erms somewhere^ regardless of price or 
string. This act above all others drove Egypt to the Soviet arms deal 
With regard to the other stat^ of the Middle East Nagib and Nasser 
looked upon themselves as natural leaders and soiiight to augment the 
dominant role of Egypt. Egypt had the largest population and wish 
the exception of Lebanon, was by far the most Westernized Arab state. 
Hex newspaper^j movies, radio, uoiversities. industry, and commerce 
outstripped those in other Arab countries. NaturaUy, Arabs turned to 
Nasser for leadership. -^Free Officer"* or “RCCT groups sprang up in 

Syria and Jordan, and Nasser gave their leaders encouragement and 
assistance. ^ 


With Arab League hcadquartcis and staff lociitcd in Caira and most 
of its council meeliog? held there, the natural tendency lor Arab po¬ 
litical leaden to gravitate to Egypt encouraged Nasser's aggressive 
stand. Although Major Saleh Salim conferred with Arab officials at 
every capital, the Cairo newspapers and radio esercised an inBuence 
portentous tn character through the Arabic speaking world. National- 
ism sponsored and disseminated 1 ^ those media always was Arab in 
^pe, rarely Egyptian In faet. Egyptian nationalism and Arab na¬ 
tionalism wwe equated; a Syrian or an Iraqi national who proposed 

might mn 

^Irary to the interests of Egypt was immediately branded, ev^n in 
his o^ countiy, as opposing Arab national interests 

her TurM, Ireuy lr»„dth.p 1„,„ „ dfcaft, „i|a^ 
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the aegis of the West. Nassef urged the reJeetiDD of such a step and in 
Febniary. 1955 threatened to destroy the Arab League if Nori al-^id 
proceed^ with his plans. After the Baghdad pact became a teaU^, 
agreement was reached in March at Damascus among Egypt, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia for an alliance; and in April. 1956 Egypt engineered 

the Jidda pact, which allied her to Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

Meanwhile, in October, 195s Nasser entered into muhial defense 
pacts with Syria and Saudi Arabia, establishing machinery for joint com¬ 
mands which expectedly would be in Egj’ptlan bands. With Syria 
Nasser agre^ to bear percent of the expenses, while with 

Saudi Arabia each would pay the costs to the extent of her own pw- 
lidpation. In December. igSS- when Amman was pressed to join die 
Baghdad Egyptian r^dio newscasts warned Jordan or the viUatny 
of such a move and subsequently aided Qjlonel AU Abu Ntiwar in tne 
increase of his political and miUtary stature in Jordan. 

Nasser and the .Arab League also looked with sympthy upon the ac¬ 
tions and aspirations of Arab nationalists in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia; and funds were collected and sent to help them achieve their 
goals. With regard to Cyprus Nasser staunchly support^ the idea of 
self-determination, since that course obviously would drive the British 
from the island. Cypriot terrorists obtained bombs and munitions in 
Egypt; and public proiKmncements favored union of Cyprus and 
Greece. In the Sudan Egyptian policy was less successful. Once the 
Sudanese attained self-government and release from Great Britain, 
the esperience of freedom was so sweet they hesitated to eschange it 
for Egyptian control. Pobtical parties favorable to federation with 
Egypt cooled their ardor, and political leaders enjoyed the preroga¬ 
tives of cabinet offices. In AprU. igSS agreement was reach^ over 
division or use of Nile water for power and irrigation, and in the ^ 
gram concerning the construction of the high dam at Aswan no dis¬ 
cussions were undertaken over creation of the lake which would in¬ 
undate a considerable area in the Sudan. Major Saleh Salim, most ac¬ 
tive in pursuing Egyptian policies in the Sudan, was relieved of his 
post in August, 1959. He was replaced by Fathi Bidwaii. an ardent 
nationalist who in earlier days had been a follower of Ahmrf Husayns 
fascist Young Egyptian “Green Shirts," a socialist, and a ■feHow trav- 
tier ** 

Nasstfr's most wTalh was reserved for Nun al-Saitl» bis orcli- 

entmy iind tlie arcliitcci: of tbe Baghdad pact. More than rivalry 
tween Ntui and Nasser was involved. It w'bs a rivaW between Baghdad 
and Cairo, and between Iraq and Eg>'pl for leadership in the Arab 
^r^jrld—ii competition extending bade into history to medical and 
early Muslim periods and into aoUquJty as far as records go. The Mid^ 
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die East has become more power oonscfoui than ev'er beforCj and ail 
look with appreciation ai>d understanding to what the American aid 
program has accompLisbed in Turkey. Nasser evfdetitly expected an 
Eisenhow^er-DuUes Doctrine" for Egypt as a reward for zjigning the 
treaty with the British in 19S4. a treaty which he entered into with 
great personat risk. His eneimies were ready to murder him for signing 
any treaty with Britain^ and they referred to him scathingly as Gamal 
Abd al-Dulles. Suddenly he feared the tables were turned. Nuri ahSaid 
had aligned with Turkey and the West, and the military aid program 
would strengthen an Iraq already witnessing the first pleasures ol na- 
tlona] exhilaration from development programs and oil royalties. Cairo 
broadcasts vilified Nun as a Bridsh agent and beamed at Baghdad 
calumnies against his leadership, virtually inviting Iraqis to re|oin the 
Arab nadon, whieh+ of course^ meant return to Egyptian leadc'iship. 
Revolution did not occur to Iraq, although sentiment in favor nf the 
pact and the posidon of Nuri was greatly shaken. 

ECYPTIAN AFFAIRS 

In other fields of activity the revolutionary forces were equally en¬ 
gaged. Many leaders of the new government under Nagih and Nasser 
contemplated establishing a secular govemmentp but discovered that 
they had to proceed cautiously toward such a goal because of the power 
of the Muslim Brotherhcajd, Individuals among them spoke privately 
of the need for a Muslim reformation, and after curtailment of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in 1954 a mare open policy was pursued. Muslim 
and non-Muslim religious courts in Egj^i were abolished in 1956, and 
cases pending in those courts and all others of similar nature were 
heard in secular Egyptian courts. The decree did not repudiate Sacfc<l 
Law but henceforth precepts of Sacred Ljlw W'ere interpreted by ciril 
judges. 

Social developments were not entirely forgotten^, and contrCbutlons of 
the revolution in the field of social welfare for the masses may in the 
long rtm be the most beneficial aspects of the new regime. A minimum 
wage for agncultural workers was set, and relief programs- for the des* 
titute were inaugurated. Village schools were bnOt, teacher traiuing 
tended, health services widened, and many projects instituted for ogri- 
^tuial improvement in the way of steeds, breeding stock, and ferti¬ 
lizers, Industrial areas, which have gjrown in a few localities, were not 
neglected; and social workers were employed to begin the monumental 
of mding new factory workers to make tile adjustment from village 
lire to the strange ways of an urban center* 

When Nagib announced his coop <rdtat. he blamed comiption and 
bribery for the ills that beset Eg>pt. Dismissal of inelficient and corrupt 
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olEcmU approv.'d, and a spcdal court was eslablUl^ to try 
q( comiption- Trials began in 1953. with Fuad Scrag amn. 

former -ninister of mtertor and finance in the Wa d gover^ent. -^o 
eraft committee pressed charges against him. alleging Aat he had 
Stipulated the cotton maihet for his private^profit to the estent ot 
£Ei2,ooo,t)00. Through the summer of 1953 com imttce fer¬ 

reted out all kinds of irregubritics and arrested es-prime n^mist^ 
Ibrahim al-Hadi. Nahas's wife, and e^en Famks press offi«r on^tfw 
embeiilement of £Ei4.ooo- Much publicity was given to these 
and proceedings, mainly to demonstrate the sincerity and fervor of t^ 
revolution and rednee the natural tendency toward corrupt govem- 

"" The ^pula*tton in Egi-p^ ™ numbered about as,000,000 and was 
increasin^S by 50OJK10 evers- year. Without a parallel increase m eco¬ 
nomic ouWl the standard of living remained m a most precan^ 
state. Thus, the most pressing problems for Nasser were gnomic. The 
marketing of cotton, the great cash crop of Eg>'pt,^d its world pnee 
concerned every government of Egy^it since the end of \Vorld War 11 . 
In IQ4S when cotton prices were high, Egypt bartered g3,«»o tons of 
cotton for 211.000 tons of Russian wheat. The Esv^itian government 
supported the cotton market at levels frequently above world 
and ius resorted to the expedient of exchanging cotton for foodstuffs, 
whidi were likewise priced above the world market. Rather than grow 
wheat and other edible crops which peasants might surreptitiously eat 
absentee landlords preferred to produce cotton, control its markrtmg. 
and be easily assured of full delivery of the crops on the part of the 
peasants. Again in 195^ Egypt bartered 
oDo.Ddo Russiap wheaL 

So anxious on the questioii of land distnbuUoii were the leadm 
that after the departure of King FanJe they brought forth predpitously 
the land reform measures. Implementation, however, progressed slow^. 
In December, 195= ^ £ Eaoo.ooo.ooo at tl^ p^nt for 

thirty years was authorized to finance land tmnsfers. but m four years 
less iban 200,000 acres were appropriated by the governnitmt and pi^ 
into the hands of the peasants. Landovraer opposition and hkclih^ ot 
reduced production on broken estates deterred a government already 
bard pressed by the realities of politics and economies. 

In 1953 a fiw-yem development plan was announced, and ^ 
created permanent untional resources development board caR^ lor 
$60,000,000 to irrigate 37.«» acres of new land, distriW ^er 
wheat and hybrid com seeds, and improve roads m the NUe PeJta. 
Flans were also advanced for the reclamation of another So.ooo acres 
of land at a cost of Sasjooo.ooo, of which the United States would con- 
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tribij'c 9 ia,Dc>o,ooo. Th^s greatest plan of nU^ of coune, was the great 
dam at Aswan, which would take years to construct and cost huiKireds 
of millions of pounds, but it would irrigate appit^xiniately two millitin 
acres. It was obvious to all, however, that the economic situatiop in 
Egvpl could not w^ail for Che completion of such a project. 

Egypt needed powder for industry, imgatioo pumps, and the ma^^ 
chines fxjncomitant with a modem 5Q€3ety+ Advancement of hydro¬ 
electric pow'er development at Asw^o was furthered ui 1953 by the 
acceptance of a Freoch bid of £.E 10,1^1,000. The esqilonitlon and dis' 
coveiy of oU in commercial quantities had long been hoped for in 
foreign concerns were dbeouraged by the severe laws In 
regard to foreign campanil. New laws were enacted moro favorable 
for the investment of foreign capital, and in i|9^ a thirtv-year conces¬ 
sion was granted for the exploitation of oil in the western desert to the 
Coronada Felroleum Corporation of New York, which agreed to spend 
a mmJmum of fS^ooo^ODD for exploration within six years. Another con- 
cession W'OS awarded to the Egyptian Oil Exploration Companyp a sub- 
sidiary of the Cities Service Company of New York. Oil was found in 
195s in the Sinai Peninsula, where the National Petroleum Company 
brought in a well for which it claiined a production of 3,000 barrels a 
day. Although this amount, if developed* would have an annual output 
^ual to only one day s production in either Ss udi Arabia or Kuwavt, 
it was hoped that wider and continued exploration would locate enough 
oi I to sa d^y Eg>^ptian neeils. 

ReformSp social measures^ expaivded go%^emment services, strengthen¬ 
ing of the arTnVi and irrigation and hydroelectric programs increased 
the siie of annual budgets^ even when longer^range capital-improve- 
metil projects were excluded. Tile regular budget for expenditures for 
the year 1955-56 stood at over £ E315^000*000. Income from taxes and 
other sources, though not fully published, obviously fell behind the 
Outgo, Nasser resorted to loans rather than to increas^ tax collections. 
Finding opposition from the National Bank of Egypt to extensive bor- 
rowing, Nasser issued a decree in 1 g 55 requiring all directors over sixty 
y ears of age to be dismissed from the boards of Egyptian companies. 
This law^ was spcciBcsUy designed to remove from the bank those op¬ 
posed to his Bnandal policies. Thereafter the government borrowed 
£E3 do,qoo,ooo to support the cotton market and incidentally bartered 
some of the purchased cotton for wheat and arms. Other sums weni 
for varlotis p^jeefe and to commence work at Aswan. Money in dreu- 
LitionJumped by thirty percent. A flight of capital from Eg^i was the 
immediate result. Inflation showed its head, gold balances dropped, 
and wealthy Egyptians turned their eash into any goods that coidd be 
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purchased. Thus, by 1956 the econoniy of Egypt become subject 

to fluctuadoDSflnd the vagaries of weafaiMS^ . , . 

The economic pressures in Egypt, which the old regime brgely ig¬ 
nored and wbidi in the absetioe of any national or moral mspiretaon 
brought its downfall, were still present to crowd m upon ai^ 

his c^emmeot. He described himself as a 'mao in a hurry and warned 
that "the longer I late to do things the less time I will have J 
plish them" hlany things that Nasser, the RCC, and 
!neo about them wished to do were long range affairs requiring twenty 
or forty years to effect. But peasants and tlw Iowct classes of thej^i 
wouWnol wait for the better life unless they could have some concrete 
assurance that it would come and at least a small doam pymeot on d 
immediately. Also, the old es-pasha and wealthy landowner, who 
found his income diminished, the bulk of his 

martel no longer "rigged" in his favor, his taxes coll^ed and his_^me 
reviled, distrusted the new order as long as be coidd not see =1° ^ 
ous and irrefutable national good" resulting immediately from his own 
discomfiture. 

hichdamataswan 

It behooved Nasser to give an earnest demonstration of tlw "pr^^ 
ised future ■ Conslniclion of the high dam at A^ an w« 
glorimislv pictured os the rational step to 

standard' of bving. Two million acr« of new land would gj™ 

and almost limidess Idlowatl hours 

Egypt would become industriabred and relieve the ^polation pr«- 
stS?This, joined to a thirty percent increase in arable land, would 
Egypt a balanced and healthy economy. At a cost 
ha^ even nine hundred million dollars over a period of ten to fifteen 

^^The^Egv^iS economy was too poor to build the d^n ittelh ^e 
extra r«^e was not there. A charge of Mventy or eighty 
lars a year taken from the living of the people would low^ 
aids lAiyood endurance. Furthermore, an estimated two hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars in foreign exchange would be ^^a^ns 

of construction to import necessary equipment ai^ material 
of the high dam at Aswan circulated for a 

iaS4 curfent plans for Nile development included such an und«- 
taking The United States government admitted an interest, and dis¬ 
cussions with regard to its feasibility and financing grew more 
The possibility of a loan of $200,000,000 from the International Bank 

wfi 5 Investigated r 
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Talks on Ch«se subjects were Iwld in Washington in 1955. The arms 
deal with the Soviet bloc had already been announced and consume 
mated by some shipnvents. These events gave rise to fieiy demmeiations 
of the West, and Nasser defiandy wam^ that his acquisition of arms 
must not lead to Western shipments of anns to Israel. At the same 
time Egyptians and the Arab world were treated to bitter harangues 
against the Western Powers oo the creatton of the Baghdad pact and 
the invitation lor Jordan to join. 

Already Nasser s gov'emmeat had trade pacts or barter arrangements 
with Cze^oslovakia^ Coimnnnist China, East Cermany. Hungary', Ru¬ 
mania, and the IT^S- 5 ^R- The West looked upon these as economic 
necessities for Egypt and regarded Nasser s ranting against Great Brit- 
aiii and the Uriited States as bombast for domestic consumption. In 
spite of these factors^ therefore, the United States offered in Dcoember, 
195s lo grant {516,000^000 to Egypt to strengthen her internal economy 
on the basis that work on the high dam would begin, and Great Britain 
agreed to release £5^000^000 for the same purpose. Although the 
American Congress refused to consider the proposal that the Egyptian 
grant be made annually for the ensuing ten yearSp there was an under¬ 
standing that such a course was more than likely, the Americun 

grant it also became apparent that Eg)pt^s economy w'ould be con¬ 
sidered strong enough to warrant a {soo,000,000 loan from the Inter¬ 
national Bank which approved the Egyptian application in Febru¬ 
ary, 1956. 

At this juncture Nasser appeared to have been triumphant. He luid 
obtained from the tJ,S.S.R. the arms his soldiers were demanding and 
at the same time was offered apprOKimately $goo,ooo,ood over a ten- 
year period to build the dream of m'ery educated Egyptian. Egjpt 
stood where Turkey had stood in 1947^ and the promise of the future 
was e^^en brighter. 

But Nasser failed to grasp the opportunity ^ His basic ignorance of the 
West, his inexperience in ptditics, economics, and foreign affairs, and 
the weakness of his advisers led him astray, tt was announced that the 
U.S.S.R. was also offering to ffnance the building of the high dam at 
Aswan “with no strings attached," Authority for this notice became un¬ 
certain, os the Russians at a later date maintaiaed that ihev 
made such an offer Nasser continued to deliver emotional diatribes 
against the We.st. compbining of the humiliating "^strings" demanded 
by the United States, and consumitialcd new trade pacts with Com¬ 
munist China, Bulgaria, and North Vietnam. To the West it apptared 
that Nasser was courting the Soviet btec in order to increase the grants 
from the West. Public discussion of the high dam financing and the 
pledge of cotton crops to the Soviet bloc ui payment for arms created 
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in the minds of Western leaders doubts as To the wisdom of proceeding 
with the construction Political and econiimio conditions in Egypt do- 
teriorated. News was more risidly controlled, and a feeling of in¬ 
security spread among Nasser * supporter. 

On Tune iS, 1956 the last contingent ol British soldiers depart^ from 
Suez in accordance with the treaty of 1954 Foreign Minister Shepilov 
of the U SS B. was the honored guest of the three-day celebration. In 
his speeches and those of Nasser opprobrium was heaped upon the 
WesTirnd Shepilov declared that the U S.S.R. was happy to see the 
end of political and military imperialism and enwurapd N^r to 
w'orli to^move economic colonifllisra as manifested in the Arab world 

bv the oil companies. r , e- ^ t,i 

'These attadis bv Nasser and his open embrace of the Soviet bl« 
pamlkled a further worsening of the Egyptian economic state. In 
March iQSS another loan of £Eas.™o,ooo w-as floated, espcnditurH 
continued to exceed income, charges for sustaining the ^panding 1^1- 
tarv establishment mounted, and gold balances dropimd sharply. The 
situation in Egspt was growing tense, and Western leaders began to en- 
terrain doubts about the ability of Nasser and his dose «terie of friends 
to maintain their authority. Thus, in July, 1956 when the Egs'ptian am¬ 
bassador to Washington returned trom Cairo with instmctions to notify 
the American government of Egypt’s readiness to accept the American 
offer to build the high dam at Aswan. Setretary of State ^lUes ahn.ptly 
informed him on July ig that times and conditions had changed and 
that the United States had withdrawn the offer, 

nationalization of the soez canal 

The manner in which the imticc was given advertised the fact that a 
calculated rebuff was intended, perhaps to downgrade Nasser s reputa¬ 
tion as Washington had downgraded Mosaddeqs m igp Immediately 
the poUtical situation in Egj'pt and the Middle East became cnti^l. 
Attacks upon the West were scurrilous m tone, and disappointment m 
Egypt wiTvety real Nasser struck hack by nationalizing the Suez 
cSSl Company on July He had mised great expectatiims m 

Egvpt on the Imilding of the dam, He had overplay«l his 
all Egypt and the Arab world knew it. Without some dramatic coup 
he wSTost. The Suez Canal provided the a™ President 
his declaration, stated that Egyptian officials had taken over the 
pinv offices in Egypt, ordered all employees to stay 
that the canal would remain open and operate as usual, and explain^ 
nationalization would permit use of the «inc.o«>,ooo annual profft to 

‘'"ThJl^rd.rBs'! t^tement. and drama of the action were heady oa|^ 
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sules for the Ambs and a much needed ^oivic for Nasser's prestige. 
Wheo Elngland and France threatened to use force against Egypt^ all 
of the Arab states, as well as Russia and India, rallied to Nasser s sup- 
port Workmen In Iraq, Kuwayl, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon pledged 
to cut the oil pipelines d the West attacked Egypt 

Nationalization of the Suez Canal Company had been contemplated 
in pievimis years by other Eg^'ptian govemiricnts. At the end of World 
War U unsuccessFolly offered to buy^ with some of her blocked 

sterling, the canal shares held by Britain. The 1949 agreement guar¬ 
anteed Egypt ^£350^000 annually from the company or seven per¬ 
cent of the gross profits^ whichever was greater; and many employees 
were Egyptian nationals. In 1955, although gross revenues in lolls from 
the canal operatioias were nearly $ido,ddo,ooo, the figure cited hy 
Nasser p profits were only $31,000^000 and the Eg)ptian share was 
170,000. 

According to terms of the concession, ownership of the canal w^ould 
revert to the Egyptian government tn 1968, at which time the govern¬ 
ment would purchase the assets of the campany. Hie company had be¬ 
gun to arrange its affairs for that eventuality' 1^’ disposing of unneces¬ 
sary properties. Some of its profits, however, were held in reserve; and 
in May, 1956 the company upon pressure from .Nasser agreed to invest 
some $6o,doo,ooo of reserves in Eg^-ptian development projects- 

Since the end of World War !1 the tonnage and ships using the canal 
fneteased each year, especially with the phenomenal growth in oil ship¬ 
ments from the Persian Culf to weslem Europe, The company drew 
up plans for widening and deepening the canal to accommodate the 
larger tankers which shippers were building. Already oil companies 
had ordered a few fio.ooc^ton tankers which could transport oil around 
Africa as cheaply as two smaller ones using the quicker and shorter 
route through Suez. 

The canal was the subject of the international Constantinople conven¬ 
tion of 1888 in which free p;iSsage of the waterway was guaranteed in 
peace and war to all ships. Egypt, however, was held to be the cus¬ 
todian of the canal s security- and Article X stated that the provisions of 
the convention “shall not interfere” with steps Egypt ^mighl find it 
necessary to take for security , * , the defense of Egypt and the main¬ 
tenance of public Order. Until 1954 it was recognized that Great 
Britain was the protertor of the canal; hut Egypt, using .Article X of the 
convention^ had acted since 194S to deny passage of the canal to Israeli 
shippings and hy inaction on this point the powers condoned the Esft'p- 
tian interference with i sraeli use of the canal. 

Reaction in the West, esp<rcially in England and France, to the na- 
tionahzation was precipitous. Naval units were moved to the eastern 
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Mediterranean, troops were readied, and paratroopers were rushed to 
Cyprus, In London and Paris government leaders pointed out that 
Nas^r bv the seizure was assuming a position along the vital artery of 
,.tirld ct^mexce and that he would be able to close the ro^.te at his 
whim and thus subject western Europe to a kind of economic black* 
mail. The bulk of the oil consumed in western Europe was Middle 
Eastern oil, skU' percent of which passed through the canal. Tt was 
charged that N^ser violated international treaties and ignored the in* 
temational character t*f the canal. 

The issue resolved itself into four main points. Paramount was me 
ahili ry of Egypt at some unforeseen moment to close Ae canal, ra^ 
rates, or deny entry' to ships of a single state and thus jeopardize the 
security and w'ell-heing of any nation. As Nasser had been able to do 
that for quite some time, nationalization of the canal hardly chang<^ 
the status or the international conditions of the waterway or its transit. 
Secondly, genuine conoem was felt in many quarters over the question 
of whether or not Egyqjt could manage the intricate operations of the 
canal and maintain its efficiency. Expert opinion, however, held that 
Egypt would he able to run the canal with a modicum of co-operation 
ai^ good will. A third and very significant factor involved prestige. 
It ap^ared to the Western public that Nasser had, with support from 
the^siet bloc and neutralist India, gained a diplomatic victory. The 
fourth and most telling component of nationalization arose from its 
avowed purpose of obtaining a munificent income and the invidious 
inference that the canal componv had reaped exorbitant profits, in 
1955 slightly over thirty-one percent of the gross revenu« showed as 
profits, a percentage exceedingly high in relationship to most com¬ 
panies. Two-thirds of the pofits, however, were set aside for improve¬ 
ments on the canal Therefore, unless Nasser could run the cand more 
economically than the company and was wiLing to forego ^pita] ex¬ 
penditures, profits from the canal would not go far in building the 

high dam. , . , j 1.- 

Under nationalizatioii openitiOTi of the canal continued and ships 

passed through as usual. Egyptian funds were frozen in England, 
France, and the United States; and Egy'pt permitted British and French 
companies to pay tolls for their ships into Suez Canal Company ac¬ 
counts in Paris and London. Hurriedly, a twenty-four nation conference 
in London devised a plan whereby Egypt would own the canal, but 
an mtemational body in accordance with an international treaty w'ould 
operate and control it. Although agreeing to maritime states advising 
on the operations of the canal. Nasser politely rejected the proposal and 
insisted on "the sovereign right of Egypt to run the canal*' Thereupon. 
England and France appli^ further pressure upon canal operations 
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by inducing many British and French pilots to <)uit their ^h$, hoping 
thereby to prove that Egypt could not run it. Next, the London group, 
led by Secretary Dulles, formed a Suez CanuJ Users' Ass<x:iation 
(SCUA). tvhich would employ its own pilots, navigate its owit boats, 
pay for all upkeep 0/ the canal, and give Eg\'pt a fee for its use. Nasser 
vehemently declared that impositiot] of SCUA would mean war. 

As lime passed, opportunity grew for a reasonable settlement and 
the boats were still gping through the canal It was ilbgicd to deny 
that Egypt had the sovereign right to nationalize the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany, 3i|d no action was being taken in violation of the Constantinople 
convention of tSSS. hforeover, Nasser became less bold, as Arab opinion 
cooled. Iruc|, Euwayt, and Saudi Arabia were suspicions of references 
ill his speeches to "Arab oil” as if it belonged to Egypt, nicy resented 
the fact that he took this step without conferring with other Arab 
League states and were apprehensive lest oil production would be cur¬ 
tailed and their royalties reduced. Nasser's coup with regard to the 
canal appeared less startling and less successful, and it became ap¬ 
parent to all that revenue from the canal would never build the high 
dam at Aswan, which still appealed to most as the only first rate project 
to solve Egypt problems. In October. 1956 each side to the dispute 
brought the matter to the security' council of the United Naduns, where 
agreement was reached on six basic principles for the canal's operaHon. 
Accepted by England, France, and Egypt, these si* principles were an 
equitable compromise devised as a “fuce-saving” program for all 

THE SIh'AI WAB 


En^ionalism ^used by the keen disappointment over the Aswan 
dam fiasco and the obvious success in the Suez triumph waned, and 
diplomats believed that reason would prevail. The calm, however, was 
rudely upset by the israeli invasion of Sinai on October ao, 1036. 
Great Bnlam and France delivered an ultimatum to Israel and Egypt 
following day, filing for a halt to the war and insisting that each 
withdraw from positions ten miles from the canal. UnderstiJiding that 
demands unlikely to find acceptance with 

™uS wbi^r P^«ip»ated meetings of the security 

^unc l, which called for an immediate cease^firo Co-operation bv 

IhTu S ‘he fall of Port Said.^hereupo'n 

f h troops fro.n Egypt In the 

face of sharp words from the United Slates and^ U SS ™ 

>;atbns observe«*eim‘re<l 
the canal area the next day. RritLvh and French evacuation commeS 
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in December upon the arriva.i of tbe United Nations Emorgenej^ 
Force {UNEF), and Ismel wididre^^ fmm Sinai in Janlla^>^ Only after 
severe pressuTe from the United States in March did Israel give up her 
hold on the Gaza Strip and the Strait of Tiran, United Nations salvage 
crews cleared the canaL which Egypt had blcx;lced In several places 
during the war, and shipping was resumed in April. 

Upon Egji'pt the effects of this episode were incakubble. A large part 
of the arms recently acquired from the Soviets was lost in Sinai^ and 
the Egyptian army was again shown to be weak and unprepared. Tlic 
destruction In Port Said, the damages in Sinai, and the loss of revenue 
from Suez operations were severe blows to the nationaj economy. Ehid 
not the United States and the U-SJn-B- rescued E^fpt, Nasser would 
have fallen and Egyptian and Arab pride would have suffered enor¬ 
mously. 

Curiously, however, Nasser assumed a bold posture and emerged 
from the disaster stronger than ever. All Arab nations rallied publicly 
and diplomaticaily to his side; and in January^ 1957 be arranged the 
Arab solidarity pact* whereby Jordan could throw off her British finan^ 
cial shackles to become the ward of Syria, Saudi Arabia* and Egypt. 
Interpreted realistically, this meant Nasser's pammountcy in Jordanian 
affairs. Simultaneously, Nasser decreed the “EgypHanization" of sewn 
banks and seventeen insurance companies owned by British and French 
interests. Stockholders and directors, henceforth^ mu^ be native-bom 
Egyptian citizens. Though he lost out in Jordan in April and King Saud 
pursued a reserved eoiirse after a trip to Washington, Nasser grew 
more popular with the Arab mosses throughout the Middle East. 

During the crisis Britain and the Unit^ States froze sterling and 
doUar balances, a step which proved a real hardship on Egyptian trade 
and industry and drove Nasser more definitely into the Sovi^ economic 
orbit. A barter of agricultural products for 5/00,000 terns of Soviet oil 
was arranged in March. A credit of £.Eso,□00,1300 was secured from 
Czechoslovakia. In November General Amer revealed in Moscow the 
receipt of 700*000,000 rubles in economic and military aid to be paid 
over a five-year period at afi percent interesf. And in 1953 Nasser made 
an extensive tour of the U.S.S.R., during which Khrushchev promised 
him all the aid necessary In uniting the Arab people. 

After Israeli troops left Gaza, relations between Egypt and the West 
improved. Shortly, negotiations for compensation of Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany shareholders were initiated in Rome, and after much parleying 
arnong the several categories of holders agreement was reached in 
195S for a payment of £ £2d,30[3,oDD. Egyptian authorities operated 
the canal efficiently, and the International Rank explored the economic 
feasibility of widening the canal to permit constant two-way traffic. 
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Egvptian hank balances were released, ai>d (he question of budding 
the high dam at Aswan was again pondered The [ntemational Bank 
agreed to reoomider the project, and in igtgS Brituih engineers dis¬ 
cussed the complexities of its construciiofi. West Germany advanced 
credits of 4oo>ooo,DDo marks to develop Egyptian industry, the Erst 
realization of which appeared in the Cermaivconstructed sted mill at 
HeLwan, That the numerous Soviet baiter deals fettered Egyptian ex¬ 
ports to the West was implied in a decree of March, 195S* allowing a 
discount of twenty-three percent on cotton export prices to hard-cur¬ 
rency Countries. 

Following the Sinai war Egyptian politics remained unsettled. Early 
in 1957 Eloria Shafiq, a zealous feminist, caUed for an end to the dic¬ 
tatorship in Egypt, but Erm control of the stale was not rebjced. Yet, 
pressure for some show of demoizratic action gave rise to a call for elec¬ 
tions to a national assembly having 350 seats. Only one political party, 
the Natiortal Union, was permitted, and Nasser became its head. How^ 
*ver, 5,000,000 voted in July and contests were so close in many dis¬ 
tricts that run-ois were required in about two-thirds of the constitu¬ 
encies. 

TBE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

In Arab politics, however, the year 19158 was one of remarkable de¬ 
velopments- Provisions of the various pads which Eg|ypt had entered 
into with other Arab governments stipulated that uniEed military' eom- 
mand rested in Egyptian hands. Thus, in 1957 when the Syrian-Turkish 
crisis unrolled, Egyptian troops were sent to Syiia and their three naval 
transports lingered at Latakia for several weeks. Their presence in 
Syria insured a peaceful birth of the United Arab Republic. Certain 
Syrian groups had long favored a merger with Egypt, and Nasser's 
Radio Cairo carried to evciy Syrian village a vigorous propaganda for 
uniting all Arabs. Communist and Soviet inroads into Syrian poGtioal 
life advanced so rapidly that Syrian leaders recognized their only sal¬ 
vation in combining with Egypt. Hie rush of events carried Nasser 
pelbmcll into the union, obviously more hastily than desired; but he 
could hardly refuse the fruits of his ow^ propaganda. The United Arab 
Bepubbe was declared with little deliberation on February 1, 195^, ond 
several days later Nasser presented to a cheering throng in Damascus a 
^venteen-poinl program for the new state. He was nominated by the 
Egyptian assembly as president of the new republic, and before the 
^nth was out a plebiscite supported the move alinost unanimousiv. 
No^r declar^ that a new assembly would be appointed. It was com¬ 
posed of 300 Egyptians and loo Syrians. A cabinet for tlie UAR was 
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also selected. Significadtly, twenty of ^ thirty-four members were 

Egyptians: and Egyptians held^ among others^ the portfoEos for de- 
fense^ foreign affairs, education^ and nation^] goidancc. 

As the months passed, many North Syrians ac?t«l displeased over the 
merger. Nasser revealed that Syria was not as rich as he had supposed 
and that union would take a dumber of years to perfect. Ncvct^eless^ 
its creation upset the balance of povi'er among the Arab states and gave 
the UAR genuine hegemony in the Middle East The Imam of Yemen 
sent his son to Cairo to seal the establishment of the United Arab 
Stat^^ Although only a nominal merger, it gave lip service to the idea 
of Arab unity^ showed the Imam’s respect for Nasser’s position ^ and per- 
mitted the Imam internal immunity from the beams of Radio Cairo. 
Forces similar to Nasserism in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, and Jordan 
were encouraged; and after the first surge of Arab emotionalism and 
joy over the union of Jordan and Iraq coursed through Nasser, he re¬ 
acted swiftly to the challenge to tus doimnance and condemned that 
federation as the evil doings of “imperialists."' Elements in Arab 
state iemked to him far inspiration and sought tP attach diemselves to 
his political coattails. Nasser cduM hardly disappoint them. Radio 
Cairo invited Arabs in Baghdad, Beirut, and Amman to revolt against 
their rulers. SyTiaus found the Lebanese borders easy to infiltrate, and 
Nassers agents abetted the civil disturbances that racked Lebanon in 
19^ preening the election of General Shibab. He inspired the men 
who led the Iraq revolution in July, 1958; and his bmnd of Arab na- 
tionahsm conditioned the masses in Iraq to accept the new leaders 
with open arms. Nasser apparently had no direct hand in the revolu¬ 
tion, but he quickly welcomed General Kassim's acquisition of power 
and successfully gathered considerable credit among Arabs from the 
coup by refoieing over the victory. With the death of Nuri al-Sald in 
Iraq and the exp^ed defection of Iraq from the Baghdad pact, Nas- 
serism became the only non-local force in the Arab Middle East. Had 
not American marines and British paratroopers landed in Lchanon and 
Jordan, those states would have fallen to his partisans. The $haykh of 
Knwayt and Prince Faysal of Saudi Arabia recognized the shift in 
power and hastened to make their peace with Nasser before their 
dynasties followed the Uashimites of Iraq into oblivion. 

The events within the Middle East between 1956 and 1958 clearly 
show'ed the acceleration of the forces bringing unity to the Arab pecN 
pics. The moot question wus whether they would be joined together 
by Arab nationalism or Egyptian imperialism. Nasser's actions and 
speeches manifestly indicate that he hoped to submerge the latter by 
the former and to identify the resulting force as Nasserlsm. 
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THE SUDAN 


At the end of World Wsir tl the growing sentimeDl; in Egypt for the 
unLEciition of die Nile and the absorption of the Sudan left the British 
unmoved; but it attracted the support of Ashiqqa part^*^ leaders in the 
SudaUp largely because they sought to play Egjpt off against Great 
Britaiii. In 1947 the British announced that, even without any agree¬ 
ment Or conSmiatioo from Egyptp steps would be pursued to form on 
elected legislative assembly with an executi^Te eoondL at Kkirtoutn. 
The new govemor^generaJ* Sir Bobert Howe, proceeded slowly; and 
elections did not materiali^ce until November^ ^948. The Umma part>% 
which gathered its inspiration from Sir Abd al-Rahman abMahdi of 
the family of the famed nineteenth-century Kfahdi, incorpcirated in iU 
platform a program of mdependence and wtsn the election. The Ashiqqa 
pai^ showed friendship for Egypt, boycotted the election^ and became 
split in 1951 between the rivalry of Ismail ai-Azhari and Muhammad 
Nur al-Din. However, all parties in i-^o voiced demands that Cieat 
Britain and Egypt grant the Sudan the right of self-government and 
self-deteimmation as early as 19^ 1. 

Within a few months after the revolution in Egypt, Ceneral Nagib 
met with many Sudanese leaders and discussed the future of the Sudan. 
He reached an agreement with Abdallah aJ-Fadil al-Kfahdi of the 
Umma party (National party advwating separate independence for 
the Sujm) approving the establishment of self-government in the 
Sudan by the end of 19^52, For a three-year period the administration, 
poh^. and army were to he Sudanized, after which time the right of 
^IMetermination would be exercised by the peoples of the Sudan. 
Anthony Eden announced that Great Britain subscribed in principle 
to this airangeme^t: and on February la, 1953 ai, Anglo-Egyptian 
apeemeiit was ™tcred into in Cairo ending the condominium of 1899 
a accep ng the self-government statute formulated by the Sudan 

tf'is recognition, three committees were 
P I*' ' f' k**' ^ ^ §*^^^^*^r-gcrieraJ, an advisory committee of fiv^, a 

rW^ Briton, an Egyptian, and two Sudanese; for 
man! an ^ committee of seven, an Indian (chau^ 

cominfitfHP nf fi" American, and three Sudanese^ and a 

ceed with ^ r ^ And three Sudanese, to pro- 

Ma„te of .he Sodeo beeen,e oBeW e„ Me,oh ei. .053; end prooere- 
.1«™ fo, the ,lM„„ of , ,..oo:he™u, pe,ii,™„, S lennoheT 

pSf WO.L 'T*"S of <h'» 
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Abd abKahman al-Mahdi^ spLritxial leadet of the Ansar sect of Mus¬ 
lims. Although "umma" signifies nation and ts the label of many na- 
donal parties throughout the Arab world, '“uinma'“ was also used to 
designate the universal Islamic state proposed by the Mahdi in the 
nineteenth century and was thus far many modernized and educated 
Sudanese an anachronistio symbol. Immediately prior to World War 11 
the graduates* general congrcs split on the issue of a policy to achieve 
independence for the Sudan. The Umma group favored a slow" process 
under the guidance of Great Britain; by contrast the x 4 shiqqa party 
advwated an immediate separation from England and close co¬ 
operation with Egypt. Thus, to the ardent nationalists, Umnia had been 
a stronghold of the conservatives and Ihesmtns e/uo. 

The Ashiqqa party abstained from voting in the 1948 elections and 
In 19 S 3 ^ the sponsor of separation from Great Britain and the 

end of the condominium. Sir All al-Mirghani, head of the Khatmiya 
sect., served as titular head of the party^ which now took the name of 
National Unioni^ part>'. The active leader was Ismail ahAzharIp 
graduate of the American University of Beirut and teacher of mathe- 
matCcs at Gordon MemoriaL College in Khartoum. A rival appeared in 
M uhammad Nur ah Din, hut both espoused a close tie of some kind 
with Egypt, Elections w'ere held in November, 1953. Of the ninety-two 
seats for the house of representati^'es the National Unionist part)^ won 
fortv'Seven, and the Umma party nineteen. The other seats were scat¬ 
tered, but one w^ent to a Communist (AntidmperiaUst Front), In the 
senate of thirty elected and twen^ appointed members National Un¬ 
ionists obtained thirty-one places; Umma, only seven. 

Parliament was convened on January 1, 1954 by Sir Robert Howe> 
the governor-general. National Unionists organized the houses, [smaU 
ahAzhari became prime minister and minister of interior^ and formed a 
qahiniet of twelve (including ministries of iiiteiioTt education, agricul- 
ture^ inigation, finance, economic affairs, commerce.^ defense, justice, 
public works, communications, and health). Sudanization proceeded 
rapidly: and in August eight Sudanese became provincial gov^emors, 
replacing the customar)' British dvil servants. 

Early in 1955 the National Unionist party started to splinter over 
the question of the He to Eg\^pt. Three momhers left the cabinet to 
establish a new Republican Independence party, which presented a 
platform of unfettered sovereignty' for the Sudan but pledged cultural 
and economic co-operation with Egypt. By June Ismail ahAzhari 
veered to the same position and ousted Muhammad Nur al-Din from 
the cabinet and the party because of his open advocacy" of union with 
EgyTJt. 

In August leaders of the National Unionists and the Umma requested 
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E^rpt and Great Biitain to withdraw their troopj from the Sudan_ 

which thej' agreed to do before November 12, 1955. The self-determi* 
nation plan caUed for an election in the Sudan to determine the future 
after the troops were evacuated. A plebiscite was agreed upon by 
the two parties to determine the future status, and they also called for 
the choosing of an assembly to draw up a constitution. Egypt and Great 
Britain agreed on December 3,1955 to recqgniae the self-dctemunatibn 
procedure drawn in the Sudanese parliament and appointed a seven- 
nation committee to observe the self-determination. 


Howcs'er, Sir .\b at-Mirghani and Sir Abd al-Bahman al-Mahdi met 
that same day for the first time since 19,^ and effected a oompioiruse. 
On December 19. 1 955 Sudan bouse of repiesentatives declared 
Sudan an independent state and requested recognitiou from E^-pt and 
Great Britain. The scMte passed the same deelaraHon on December 22, 
^•'d Great Britain j^nted their approval and recogpitioii on 
[anuary 1. 1956; India and the United Sutes accorded their recogni¬ 
tion DD January 2. Sudan became the ninth member of the Arab League 
on January 19; and on February 6 Sudan was admitted to the United 
Nations as the seventy-sei, enth member. 

In February Ismai! al-Azhari formed a new coalition cabinet of sii- 
^n m^b^; and in March a resolution was passed, adapting “The 
Republic of the Sudan' as the official name of the state. Supported by 
all parties, the new government was thrown almost immediately into 
the choice of support and adherence to the East or the West In March 
a Soviet mission arrived to establish an embassy at Khartoum and of- 
f^ to give eanomic aid and technical assistance on terms similar to 
fj^ Syria. Some military equipment arrived 

from Eprpt and a Czech mission agreed to sell arms to Sudan. 

Nemly fifty percent of Sudan's trade had been with Great Britain. 

^ nn eo p(.rc^n! with E^gypi. Cultural ties with Egypt werestrouc; 
wW Sudanese were educated in S. and AlexaS- 

w ? Egyptian inBuences. The pmblem 

Ne^Hatt. ST* V ^““Wy so for Egypt. 

Wh » f «f Sudanese forV 

high-sounding Egyptian phrases. With these comples and diverse 
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manenl legal basis for ibe state. As twenty-one deputies and fourteen 
Senators were members of the new party, Ismail ol-Azhari s cabinet 
lost its majority. A coalition of the Umma party and the Peoples Demo' 
cradc party ( PDF) elected Abdallah Khalil to the prime ministership 
by a vote of 60 to 32. Hamza al-Mirghaiii represented PDP in the 
cabinet as deputy prime minister. 

Khalil took office as events in Suez, Egypt, and the Middle East as¬ 
sumed world-wide significance. Sudan was a member of the Arab 
League and denounced the use of force, declared that SCUA violated 
intemationat law, and, later, condemned England, France, and Israel 
for their aggression against Egypt The blodcing of the canal, however, 
hurt Sudan's trade more than that of any other state. Three times 
witldn a year Khalil flew to Cairo for talks with Nasser to discuss the 
relationship of the two countries and to imptess upon Egypt that Su¬ 
dan's prohleins were her own and separate from those of Egypt. 
Khalil believed in true neutralism and notified Nasser that Sudan would 
obtain economic aid and military equipment wherever she could and 
that Egypt could do likewise. Furthermore, he proclaimed that Sudan 
would not join with any other state, Arab or otherwise, in a pact or 
defensive alliance. Accordingly, Khalil accepted aid from the IJ.SS.R . 
gave contracts to West German firms to construct irrigation canals 
(at a cost of £5,000.000). and welcomed financial, economie, and ag¬ 
ricultural assistance from the United States. 

Throughout 1957 the National Unionists called for a general election, 
but Khalil postponed it because of Middle East tensions. In 195S, 
nominations produced 637 candidates for the 173 scats in the house 
and 135 candidates for the 30 seats in the senate. Elections held in 
February gave 68 seats in the house to Urnma. 47 to National Un¬ 
ionists, 26 to PDP. and 32 to scattered elements; in the senate 14 seats 
went to Umma, 5 to National Unionists, 4 to PDP, and 7 to other 
parties. Voting at a time when Egypt was forming the United Arab 
Republic with Syria, Sudan evidenced no desire to federate in any 
way with Egypt; for Khalils coalition had a w'oiking majority in each 
house, A new cabinet was installed with much the same membership 
ns before, and Sudan pursued her course of neutralism in Arab affairs 
and in the world at large. 

Undoubtedly, one of the factors giving Khalil such a generous man¬ 
date was the pre-election quarrel with Egypt over the territory' north 
of the twenty-second parallel. Egypt had claimed this land for many 
years, but it had been occupied and administered by the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. Egypt objected to Sudanese elections in the area, sent an 
army detachment up the Nile, and presented Sudan with an ultimatum 
to withdraw her armed forces from the village of Halaib, tfbnlil je- 
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fused and asked the security council of the United Nations to order 
Egy^ to bait her aggtes&ion. The Arab League (?ould nut take action 
against Nasser^ but Haik Selassie intervened quietly, Egypt agreed to 
postpone the issue until after the electkni m Sudan; this decision vir¬ 
tually conceded the disputed regioii to Sudan, since elections for the 
latter would give a kind of legal sanction to Sudanese sovereignty. 
Nasser saved face by publicly asserting that there had been no quarrel 
betw'een Egypt and Sudan and that the entire incident was the mach¬ 
ination of evil imperialists. 

For the time being, therefore, the many forces of the world conde¬ 
scended to permit Sudan to follow a neutral and independent national 
erislence. Friendship with Ethiopia and Ghana was cultivated, and 
Sudan began to look to her position in Africa as mudi as she did to 
the Arab League aud the ^(iddle EasL 
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World Interest in the 
Middle East 


j\ftEr World War 11 tht world at large bctaioe greatly odneemed 
Z A With affairs of the .Middle East, The advent of the state of Israel 
and the eRonnoiis flow of oil focused attention upon the area and em- 
phasisced its importance in matter? of polities, ttansportatioo. Cfommnni- 
cations, reUgioOp culture^ markets, military strategy, imperialisin, aod 
nation' ^fn. Ships flying the flag^ of more than fifty difl^erent nations 
passed thiDugh the Suez Cana] every year. No nation or people could 
Ignore the evolving problems of the Middle East. 

From the departure of Napoleon froiJi Egypt in 1799 until the autumn 
of 1958 Uw Bntish eijojed the dominant imperial mle in the Middle 
fcarf^iroughout the nineteenth century Russia. France, Austria. Italy, 
and Germany had interests in the Nfiddle East and from time to time 

**°***^ . hegemony in all or various parts of tlw 

area. But Great Britam held sway more consistentlyi and her ambassa* 
dors merchants, and navy exerted a profound iuBuence wherever they 

to British concern 

Stri^hir^ events in aU lands 

lying ^thin a circle touching these four spots on the globe 

hi!? f P v 4 .us and compre- 

thrvrfdSr^r l! however, revolved around the fact Siat 

irid i .h to India, which Britishers re* 

?^t1^a!S ZfZ \ 'r*” ™“to must be 

theSuezCanol this interest l^esZ^*;!;^"^' 
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The British used every dcviee to TnaintaLD their icnperia! positiod ia 
the Middle East. Officiak and colonial agentSp both in London and the 
Middle Eastp regarded the inhabitaDts as “natives^ in the Kipling sense 
and believed that the best way id which to preserv'e peaceful and 
proper relations was td cooperate with the native ruler. Support was 
giveo to strengthed him with Ms people. Where possible^ however^ a 
constitutidd with a bouse of representatives and a house of notables 
was introduced. Such a goveroment, created in the unage of the British 
goverument, was eKpeclcd to function in a friendLy and peaceful man¬ 
ner within the British family of nations. 

In any case, the British by ecodoniic, fijianeja]^ military^ and ideo¬ 
logical means fully intended to retain their dominant position in the 
Middle East. Howev'er, w^ealcened at home by losses in World War II, 
Great Britain found the retention of the Ntiddle East beyond her means 
in the face of rising nationalism in the Middle East and growing eco¬ 
nomic strength and determination among Turks^ Arabs, IsrachSp and 
Iranians. Withdrawal of the Britisk, partial though it was, led to a re¬ 
alignment of the power and position of foreign states and internal fac¬ 
tions, Readjustment of these forces gave rise to uncertainty and feel¬ 
ings of insecurity, evidences of wMch were particularly noticeable in 
the controversies surraunduig the issues of Cyprus, the Sue* Canah 
and the v-arious pacts, unions, and federations among the Anib states. 

French interests in the Middle East go back as far as the Crusades. 
French merchants prospered in the Levant in early modem times, and 
Bourbon monarchs frequently dispatched their most skilled ambassa¬ 
dors to the Porte, In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
French ambitioiis for Middle Eastern empire were avidly ptirsucd by 
Napoleon III and republican foreign ministers, but without much suc¬ 
cess. 

Never able to match the power of England and plagued by miserable 
govenimenls in Paris, French empire-builders, except for their brief 
Success in Syria and Lebanou between World Wars I and !!, devoted 
their energies to spreading and establishing French culture among the 
elite of the local peoples. Cabinets and governments might come and 
go in the Middle East, as they did in France; but if the people were 
imbued with French culture and spirit and thus wedded to French 
civilization, a lasting sympathy for France would be generated. Such 
an understanding would be translated into trade, concessions. Success¬ 
ful diplomacyp and allies in intemational conflict and w^ars. These were 
the true sinews of empire. However, the utter defeat of France in 
World War II and the weakness of her economy dispcikd most of the 
prestige held by France in the Middle East. Admiration for French 
manufactures and French ways largely vanished in the postwar period. 
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€ven though the French language remained popular as a means of 
couimunication in cultured circles—a fact which over a iDiiger period 
of time might Substantiate the French claim to the permanence of their 
civilization in the M iddle East. 

American merchants and missiDnaries since early in the nineteenth 
oenhirj were actively engaged in the Middle East The Untied Stales 
govemmenh however^ evinced liltle direct concern in their affairs and 
hardly raised & finger over the Middle East until at the Parts Peace 
Conference VV ilson had a fling at effecting an American settlement for 
the area. Since the American people in general were indifferenl toward 
the liddle East, only a division of Mosul oil aroused Americans to any 
form of imperialism in that region at the end of World War I. 

In the midst of World War 11 Fresident Roc^evelt would have given 
to the British complete political and economic responsibility' for the 
Middle East, not only in wartimOp but also in the postwar pexiodp liad 
not Cordell Hull objected. As the war came to an end American in¬ 
volvement in Middle East affairs become more apparent and as Britisb 
power waned more obltgale^y^ The American public was unprepared 
for its new duties^ bs was b<it indicated by President Truman s con¬ 
duct and relations with the British regarding the immigration into Pal¬ 
estine and ihe peace of the mandate. 

Neither the American people oor the American government has 
had any imperial ambitions in the Middle East American oil invest^ 
ments in the area are very extensive, but it is doubtful if the United 
Stales would exert much pressure on their behalf. The welfare and se¬ 
curity of Israel has evoked greater concern in the United Stales than 
any other Middle Eastern issue, although .American political and finan¬ 
cial devotjon to Israel noticeably began to ebb in i95;a and suffered 
further declines after the United Nations vote of censure in 1955 and 
the aggression in Sinai against Egv-p* in 19516. 

Americans in and out of govem'^menl desire peace in the Middle East, 
friendship with its people, and co-operation with its governments. The 
great majority of Ameiricans believe that this goal can be attained by 
edneatog the people, improving their health, and raising their sland- 
a^s of living. To thw end grants-in-aid. Point Four programs, scholar- 
^xps, exchange professorships, and a variety of similar projects have 
bran initialed by the American government, individuals, and the great 
phUiinthropic Foundations. 

«f ^ fiioidship and sympathy 

^ M^dle Easic-ni pwples for (he way of life in the Soviet bl« and to 
Win the (xvo^iion of their governments with that of the U.S.S-R, 
liimen o ese o jeciives has been sought by a clever mixture of 
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pressure and inducement upon political Ggiire? to pursue Russian poli¬ 
cies and by the steady ejcpinitation of every incident and disturbance 
to Iceep society in a constant ferment of unrest and uncertainty. SldJi- 
fuUy, So\'iet envoys and agents have played upon the fears and aspira¬ 
tions, defeats and disappointments, and the emerging nationalisin of 
the Middle East in order to turn the people^ especially the Icadets^ 
away from the West and toward the Soviet bloc. 

The Middle East has sometimes been referred to as ”the concourse 
of the continents." Standing at the juncture of Asia, Afrtcap and Europe, 
the area links the continents by narrow land mutes and by narrow 
vvaterways. The Turkish Straits, Suez^ the Red Sea, the Bab-al-M andeb, 
the Straits of Ormuz, and the Persian Gulf have through the ages 
served man in his communications^ travels, and trade. Although air 
travel may seem to have lessened the importance of these old arteries 
□f the world, the commotion amused in foreign offices of world pov^'Crs 
by the stoppage of the Suez Cana] in 1956 amply illustrated that Mid¬ 
dle Eastern waterways had not lost their age-old usefulness and value. 

Until the advent of mechanized means of transportation caravan 
routes across the deserts of the Middle East played a vital part in the 
life of the area. Since World War SI fewer carav'ans have used the old 
trails, but new pipelines transporting oil across the barren wastes have 
brought added importance to the states and peoples along these mutes. 

Since the end of World War I the relationship of the Middle East 
to air routes between EiLfOpCp Asia, and South Africa has not been 
overlooked. By the middle of the century great international airports 
had developed at Istanbul, Beirut, Cairn, Khartoum, and Dhahrau; and 
almost every international air line had scheduled lights to or through 
the Middle East. Thus, in the twentieth century transportation and 
communication routes by land, water* and air placed the hfiddie East 
in a position as commanding as ever before. 

The unprecedented expansion of the oil industry in the Middle East 
since the close of World War II has drawn the attention of every part 
of the world to the Middle East In 193S the Middle East accounted 
for 5.7 percent of world production- in 1946, for 9.4 percent ^ and in 
1^5, for ao.9 percent. Concentrated in Saudi Arabia, Kuw^yl, Iraq, 
and [ran, with a rapidly growing development In Qatar, the output for 
^955 topped i6a,Goo,oao metric tons of crude petroleum, €6,000,000 of 
which passed through the Suez Canal, The security and welfare of the 
West depends upon the low of Middle East oil The great bulk is de¬ 
livered to western Europe, and wilhoiit the power and heat derived 
from that nil the free cgufitries of Europe would suffer incalculable 
losses. Recognition of the role played by Middle East oil in British life 
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was irmitained in a speech of PriiM Minister Eden in the Hwise of 
CommODs in March+ 195&P when be said that tbe British were obliged 
to remain in Cyprus to protect the flow of oil to Great Britain. 

If in the past oil productioii in tbe MiddJe East and the acceleration 
of its yields bad a beariog upon Western economy^ the oil resen^es of 
the area are staggering in their relationship to the future. Each year 
exploration has increas^ the estiniateSr In 1930 the potential reser'^'cs 
were set at 5,8 billion barrels; in t94S t® bilhon^ in 1949, at 33 bil¬ 
lion; in 1951, at 4S billion; in 1954, at 83 biUion; and new discm^eiies 
continue to be announced- In relation to the rest of the world the Mid¬ 
dle East was estimated tn 1949 to hold forty-one perceot of total re¬ 
serves; in 1954^ fifty-six percent; and in 1958^ not less than sixty-five 
percent, to the face of these facts ao Western leader afford to 
ignore the MiddJe East and its destiny. 

To transport any appreciable tonnage of Middle East oil to the Soviet 
bloc would require the laying of ao entirely new series of pipelines or 
the acquisition of a sizable fleet of tankers by the states concerned. 
Under norma] circumstances neither of these would be feasible, and 
sev'eral years would be required for the accomplishment of either. In 
any Struggle, therefore, between East and West the obj^ of the 
former would be to deny the latter access to Middle East oil. The Soviet 
desire to fhistrate ready and easy utilization of tbe oil by the West 
could be seen Ln the speeches by Foreign Minister Shepilov ou his 
visits to the Middle East in 1956. 

Considmng the important lin« of communication through the Mid‘ 
die East, its geographic position at the juncture of three continents, its 
great oil productioUt and fts almost unbelievable petroleum reserves^ 
the mjJiiaiy significance of the Middle East becomes apparent im¬ 
mediately. Some strategists hav-« likened Asia Minor to a huge anchored 
aircraft carrier invaluable In any military operation approaching cen¬ 
tral and eastern Einope from the south or attacking Arabia, Africa, and 
India from the north. Control of the north coast of Africa continues to 
L Medilerrajieau and southern Europe, One of 

the historic military roads to India passed through Iran, and there is no 
reason to believe that the route has become obsolete. Finally^ there is 
the manpower of the Middle East, Froperly trained, equipped, and offi¬ 
cered, the Middle Easterner would tjudoubtedly become a good sol¬ 
dier. The West usually regards the Middle Blast as an aveuiie leading 
to the East; the East regards it as a window opening out upon the West. 
\\bichevcr w ay, it is a rich military prize. 

The Middle East contains the Holy Places for the three popuhr West¬ 
ern religions, Juc^isiti. Christianity^ and Islam. These religions have 
spread wide and far aud count their devotees in ihe niillious; subjects 
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of ihc great powers liavc deep arid powerfu] emotions with regard to 
these Holy Places and to the Middle East as the biFthpla^?e of their 
faiths. 

Id the Middle East itself religion has played a commanding role m 
political economic, and social aspects of life for many centimes and 
id all probability wiP cootmue to be importaDt for a considerable time 
in the future. A vihrant nationalisiD, howwer^ has held the center of 
the stage since World War 1. Nationahsm has grown virulent and has 
so seized the bodies of the adolescent states of the Middle East that 
even their leaders Bod difficulty in distiuguishiug "between truth and 
error, fact and fancy, knowledge and poetry, achievement and wish." 
Nationalism in this form has often confused the real issues in question 
and has won boLsterous support for ghb demagogues^ wbt^ber they be 
local leaders, diplomats, or foreign ministcis:, who promise more than 
they' know can be delivered. lu such a race the honest statesman is 
left at the starting gate. 

Position and prestige have been held in high esteem in the Middle 
East for many ages. In the rivalry for the area each little coup, special 
favor, or small success is accompanied by much trumpeting, and ""face 
saving” has been elevated to a fine art the means and rnarmer of ac¬ 
complishment assume an importance Frequently above the end ibelf; 
and often obvious, logical, and beneBcial courses of action cannot be 
taken because ri%al$ and opponents have already suggested or pursued 
those roads. 

From one end of the Middle East to the other no word stands lower 
In the political and national vocabulary or is more reviled than im¬ 
perialism. Since World War 1 the chief ingredient of nationalism has 
been the desire to obtain full and complete independence from the 
great imperialist powers. Schoolbooks, lectures, newspapers, radio, 
speeches, conversations, and acts of every kind have, overtly and cov¬ 
ertly, tarried the important message. Foreign soldiers and officials must 
got Economic servitude and colonialism must end! Foreign cultures in 
the schools must cease! Deeds, speeches, public documents, and inter¬ 
national agreements of every political figure are closely scrutinized, 
almost word for word, for even a vague allusion to sonicthing which 
might be considered submissive to outside dommation or infiuence. 

Nevertheless, the process of Westernization has marched relentlessly 
forward in the Middle East. The Western powem held the Middle East 
in their empires for several generations and controlled the economy of 
the Middle East. Consequently, the progress of Westernization had to 
be denied or lamented by nationalists and politicians. Modernization 
was a more palatable ternu 

The ejcact nature of Westernization defies definition. At best it might 
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be considered as the inGltration d scientiEc knawiedge and its proper 
appbcation into as many aspects of life as possibl^e. As the penetration 
spreads* deeply and lateraUy^ the extent of Westemization way be 
measured. 

Machines and meebanizatjon certainly will cowe to the Middle East 
in significant magnitude within a decade or two. But there is no certi¬ 
tude that the people will be Westmiized. Leaders may east their lot 
and those of their peoples with the West, as in Turkey and Israel. 
Some may decide their interests lie with the Soviet bloc. Others may 
try' to follow a neutralist course. Whichever it may be, military ad¬ 
ministrators And colonial officials testify that advances of civilization 
have made it virtuaily impossible to rule a people against tbeir own 
wishes. To maintain and operate the Suez Canal against the will of the 
people of Egypt is practically out of the question. To keep oil fiowieg 
through pipelines from Arabia to the Mediterranean in the face of 
detemiined Arab resistance could hardly be douCr 

To win the Middle East* therefore* requires the winning of the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern peoples. Like a ridt girl, the people of the Middle East do 
not Want to be wooed for wealthy oil possessions or valuable teal es¬ 
tate. They wish to be courted for themselves. Their culturep skills^ and 
civilization must be understood and appreciated and their desirM re¬ 
spected. The age of being “natives" has passed. Until 1950 the future 
Westernization of the Middle East could hardly be doubted. By 1053 
the future of the Middle East had become less certain. 
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